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A   LEAP   IN    THE   DARK 

By  Lady  Habdy. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


THE   TBAIN. 


IT  was  the  close  of  the  London 
season — a  hot  dusty  July  day 
— ^when  Richard  Anstruther  had 
inyited  his  friend  George  Stuart 
to  breakfast  at  his  lodgings  in  St. 
James's  Street ;  there  they  had  sat 
for  the  last  hour,  dawdling  oyer 
their  pggs  and  coffee  with  other 
small  dainties  of  a  bachelor's 
breakfast  table,  and  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  leaye  off.  They  had  been 
discussing  other  matters  besides 
the  substantial  things  of  this 
world,  and  now  were  busily  con- 
ning over  their  plans.  It  seemed 
a  very  difficult  matter,  at  least  to 
one  of  them,  George  Anstruther, 
to  determine  what  he  should  do 
with  his  yaluable  person  for  the 
next  few  weeks. 

'I  wish  I  had  a  holiday,  I 
should  Tery  soon  know  what  to 
do  with  it ;  you  lucky  dogs,  who 
have  things  all  your  own  way, 
never  seem  to  know  how  to  enjoy 
them,'  exclaimed  Greorge  Stuart. 

'There  doesn't  seem  much  to 
enjoy  in  this  world,'  growled 
Anstruther,  looking  lazily  out  of 
the  window. 

'Ay,  that's  because  you  have 
been  over-fed  with  the  sweets  of 
life.  Now  if  you  want  to  get 
hungry  for  a  holiday,  and  a  jolly 
appetite  to    enjoy    it,    take    my 
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advice,  go  into  the  Civil  Service, 
and  slave  away  from  10  to  4,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month, 
and,  by  Jove,  when  the  vacation 
comes  you'll  feel  like  a  boy  re- 
lieved from  school  trammels,  and 
be  ready  to  fling  up  your  arms 
and  leap  into  nowhere  and  never 
wish  to  come  back  again.' 

'  That's  a  sensation  I  feel  every 
day  in  the  week,  only  unfor- 
tunately, if  we  do  leap  into  no- 
where, we  are  sure  to  come  back 
somewhere  with  the  bound  and 
rebound  of  an  india-rubber  ball. 
I've  been  everywhere,  and  seen 
everything,  and  I  begin  to  think 
there's  nothing  new  under  the 
Sim ;  if  we  could  only  go  travelling 
among  the  stars  now,  there  must 
be  something  new  up  there.  Only 
fancy  a  fellow's  head  getting  a 
swish  from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or 
getting  in  the  midst  of  a  shower 
of  shooting  stars  as  pitiless  as  a 
hail-storm.' 

'You're  lilase,  old  man,'  said 
Stuart,  slapping  his  friend  upon 
the  shoulder;  'if  you'd  only  got 
some  wholesome  duties  to  per- 
form— ' 

'And  haven't  I?*  interrupted 
Anstruther.  '  I  don't  know  about 
their  being  wholesome  though,' 
he  added  reflectively ;  '  but  when  I 
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think  of  the  duties  I've  done,  in 
the  way  of  flirting,  dancing,  dining, 
riding,  rowing,  with  yariations  on 
other  matters  this  season,  I  begin 
to  respect  myself.  "  Dick  Anstru- 
ther,"  I  say,  "  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  you  after  all,  or  you'd 
never  have  been  able  to  pull 
through."  London  society,  during 
the  season,  works  harder  than  a 
London  cab-horse,  and  I  don't 
believe  it  enjoys  itself  much 
more.' 

'Try  Hurlingham  for  a  week, 
fellows  never  get  tired  of  that.' 

Anstruther  shook  his  head, 
ruefully.  '  The  sport's  too  tame — 
I've  slaughtered  too  many  in- 
nocents in  my  time,  and  spoilt  my 
appetite  for  pigeon  *pie  in  con- 
sequence; whenever  I  carve  that 
dainty  dish,  I  feel  like  a  murderer 
insulting  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
victims.' 

'  Well,  if  you  don't  like  Hur- 
lingham, run  down  to  the  Chesters; 
they've  got  a  charming  place  at 
Maidenhead,  close  to  the  river; 
you'll  get  plenty  of  boating,  croquet 
parties,  and  heaps  of  pretty  girls 
to  play  with.' 

'I'm  afraid  of  my  morals, 
•George.' 

'  Oh,  croquet  is  harmless  enough,' 
returned  Stuart. 

'Harmless!'  repeated  Anstru- 
ther, '  why  it's  the  most  dangerous 
wicked  game  going.  I  look  on 
every  hoop  as  a  special  by-way  to 
X>erdition.  A  fellow  feels  inclined 
to  change  places  with  those  vicious 
little  balls,  it  seems  as  though  it 
would  be  a  most  delightful  thing 
to  be  held  down  by  some  particu- 
lar dainty  little  foot,  and  croquetted 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world.  I 
don't  like  to  run  into  temptation, 
Greorge.  I  regard  croquet  as  a 
delusive  man-trap,  where  afellow's 
soul  may  be  caught  and  ruined 
unawares.  Igot  myself  almost  cro- 
quetted into ahole  last  summer — no 
more  croquet  forme,  and,as  for  boat- 


ing, there  is  no  great  fun  in  that. 
WhcT  cares  to  see  a  guardsman  roll 
from  his  funny  into  the  water,  like 
an  hippopotamus  in  the  Zoo;  or 
some  half-clothed  cockney  paddling 
his  canoe  like  the  barbarian  he 
imitates  and  rivals  in  everything 
but  his  grace  and  courage.' 

'It's  hard  to  legislate  for  a 
fellow  like  you,  Dick ;  you  seem 
tired  "  of  everything  but  sleep,"  as 
some  poet  says.' 

'Humbug!  I'm  tired  even  of 
sleep — the  world  of  dreams  isn't 
always  a  pleasant  place  to  ramblo 
in — I'm  tired  of  myself,  Greorge, 
that's  the  fact ;  but  if  I  could  only 
go  to  sleep  for  a  week,  and  wake 
up  and  find  myself  somebody  else 
— ^my  own  tailor  for  instance — ^it 
would  be  a  new  sensation.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  that 
gentleman's  feelings  can  be,  when 
he  asks  for  his  account  and  don't 
get  it.  I  suppose,  though,'  he 
added  thoughtfully,  'some 'people 
do  pay  their  tailor's  bills — you, 
for  instance.' 

'I'm  a  poor  man,'  returned 
George;  'he  would  not  care  to 
keep  me  on  his  books.' 

'I  regard  you  with  awe  and 
wonder,'  said  Anstruther,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  and  gravely  in- 
specting his  friend; '  you  are  quill- 
driving  six  days  out  of  seven,  for 
— ^how  much  is  it  ?' 

'  Five  hundred  per  annum  pre- 
cisely, and  I  think  myself  lucky  to 
get  it' 

'And  I  do  believe  you  strive 
actually  to  live  on  it,'  rejoined 
Anstruther. 

'  Bather,'  replied  George  quietly. 
He  did  not  add  the  information 
that,  out  of  his  year's  stipend,  he 
conirived — not  only  to  pay  his 
way,  but  to  allow  his  widowed 
mother  a  fourth  part  of  it — *  You 
know,  Dick,  we  are  neither  of  us 
boys  now ;  why  don't  you  seriously 
set  to  work  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  world  expects  something  of  a 
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man  before  he's  thirty,  and  you're 
not  far  off  that.' 

'Poor  old  world  I'  responded 
Anstnither,  lazily ;  '  it  must  suffer 
from  a  chronic  fever  of  disappoint- 
ment— if  I'd  only  been  bom  with  a 
birch  broom  in  my  hand,  instead 
of  a  silyer  spoon  in  my  mouth,  I 
might  have  been  an  useful,  though 
perhaps  not  an  aristocratic  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiunity ;  I  could 
have  swept  the  dust  horn  the  feet 
of  society  instead  of  heaping  ashes 
on  its  head.  Ill  tell  you  a  secret, 
George,'  he  added  solemnly.  But 
whateTer  that  secret  might  be,  it 
was  destined  to  remain  one,  so 
&r  as  George  Stuart  was  concerned, 
for  Bichard  Anstruther's  thoughts 
tiowed  into  a  different  channel,  as 
a  letter  was  delivered  to  him.  He 
glanced  at  the  address — 'From 
Charley  Woollaston,'  he  said,  as  he 
broke  the  seal — 'you  remember 
Charley,  don't  you  ?  he  chummed 
with  me  at  Oxford,  his  last  tenn — 
my  first.' 

'I  remember  him,'  answered 
Stuart,  'but  I  didn't  cotton  to 
him ;  I  always  thought  he  was  a 
bit  of  a  humbug,  a  quiet,  mousy 
man,  and  a  thorough  tuft-hunter.' 

'  Well !  Charley  had  his  faults,' 
returned  Anstmther;  'he  did  dear- 
ly love  "  the  sound  of  a  lord,"  but 
then  he  was  a  good  batsman,  and 
rivalled  Tom  Tug  himself  at  an 
oar ;  and  more  than  all,  he  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  impressed  with  a 
profound  respect  for  me.  He  has 
sent  me  many  invitations  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  little  place  in  Berk- 
shire, and,  by  Jove,  here's  another 
of  'em — see  what  he  says;'  and  he 
threw  the  letter  over  to  his  friend 
Stuart,  who  scanned  it  hastily  and 
gave  it  back,  saying— 

'I  don't  consider  such  vague 
words  as  these  make  up  an  in- 
vitation. "He  hopes  you'll  find 
time  some  day  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Grove  Miwor." ' 

'  I'll  go  at  once,'  said  Anstmther, 


decidedly.  'By-the-bye,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  Charley  married 
an  heiress,  a  wonderful  beauty  by 
his  account;  but  Charley's  geese 
were  generally  all  swans — however 
she's  evidently  the  owner  of  Grove 
Manor — sounds  well  doesn't  it? 
and  looks  well  on  paper.  Charley 
always  set  a  high  value  on  him- 
self; he  has  evidently  gone  at  a 
high  figure,  and  made  what  is 
called  "  a  good  match."  ' 

'A  lucifer  match,  perhaps.  I 
despise  a  man  who  marries  for 
money,'  replied  Stuart,  loftily. 

'Mere  morbid  sensibility,  old 
man,'  rejoined  Anstmther;  'wait 
till  some  discriminating  heiress 
has  the  good  taste  to  propose  to 
you.' 

'I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  a  long 
time  in  waiting.' 

'  Well,  you  know,  every  man 
can't  expect  to  have  Charley's 
luck — ^I'm  rather  anxious  to  see 
Charley's  choice.' 

'  You'll  find  it  slow  work  down 
there.' 

'  I  shall  give  their  wits  a  fillip, 
send  propriety  packing  out  of  their 
household,  and,  if  Mrs.  WooUas- 
ton's  pretty,  perhaps  I  shall  flirt 
with  her.* 

'Very  condescending  that,'  re- 
plied Stuart;  'but  you  may  find 
it  a  dangerous  amusement--— take 
care  how  you  play  with  edge  tools, 
you  may  cut  your  fingers.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Woollas- 
ton's  sharp-set  like  a  razor — 
warranted  to  shave  clean.' 

'  I  wouldn't  warrant  anything 
of  Charley's.' 

'  What !  not  even  his  wife !' 

'  Not  even  his  wife,'  answered 
Stuart,  gravely.  'He's  a  sneak, 
and  a  snob,  Dick,  and  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  your  going  to  his 
house,  even  with  the  laudable  ob- 
ject of  flirting  with  his  wife.' 

'  And  the  prospect  of  making 
him  jealous!'  rejoined  Anstm- 
ther.    'Fancy  Charley  suffering 
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tuider  an  acute  attack  of  the 
green-eyed  monster! — animated  by 
that  noble  idea,  I'll  see  about  the 
trains  at  once.' 

'  Would  you  go  to-day  ?'  said 
Stuart,  elevating  his  eye-brows  in 
some  surprise. 

'Why  not?'  said  Anstruther; 
*  if  you  want  to  test  your  friends' 
affections  take  them  by  sur- 
prise.' 

Having  ascertained  what  hour 
the  train  started,  he  packed  his 
carpet-bag,  jumped  into  a  hansom, 
and  reached  Paddington  in  full 
time  to  catch  the  two  o'clock 
express.  Having  chosen  his  seat, 
centre  compartment,  back  to  the 
engine,  he  deposited  his  bag 
therein,  and  then  sauntered  up 
and  down  the  platform,  smoking 
in  that  slow,  dreamy  fashion, 
which  none  but  genuine  smokers 
thoroughly  enjoy.  Presently  the 
small,  lithe  figure  of  a  woman 
came  tripping  along  the  platform, 
glancing  anxiously  into  the  dif- 
ferent carriages  in  search  of  a 
seat,  and  at  length  deposited  her- 
self in  a  second-class  carriage, 
just  as  Eichard  Anstruther  came 
sauntering  past. 

'  A  neat  little  foot,'  he  thought, 
as  she  sprang  in,  then,  lifting  his 
eyes,  he  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  a  face  that  looked 
charming.  He  seemed  struck  by 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  sit  opposite  that 
pleasant  -  looking  young  party, 
than  to  be  boxed  up  with  the 
himgry  heads  of  families,  hurry- 
ing home  to  dinner,  hot,  dusty, 
tired,  and  disposed  to  take  a 
grumbling,  gloomy  view  of  things 
in  general,  perhaps  with  sufficient 
animation  left  to  discuss  the 
money  market,  and  lament  the 
communistic  tendencies  of  the  age 
and  the  downfall  of  kingdoms. 

The  bell  rang,  the  guard  came 
swinging  along,  slanmiing  the 
doors  oC  the  carriages  as  he  passed 


them,  and  waving  his  green  flag^ 
a  signal  to  start  the  train. 

'Hi!  guard,  hi!'  exclaimed 
Anstruther,  as  he  rushed  along, 
snatched  his  bag  out  of  the  seat 
he  had  first  taken,  dashed  back 
again,  and  sprang  into  a  second- 
class  carriage,  just  as  the  train 
was  moving  out  of  the  station,, 
and  found  himself  the  breathless: 
vis-hrvis  of  the  lady  who  was  un- 
consciously responsible  for  his  ir- 
rational proceeding.  It  may  be- 
said  they  were  alone  in  the  com- 
partment, for  an  elderly  French 
lady  sinking  into  a  state  of  som- 
nolent bliss  may  be  considered  a& 
nobody. 

The  girl  opened  a  magazine  and 
began  to  look  through  its  pages — 
the  leaves  were  imcut.  Mr.  Ans- 
truther offered  his  paper-knife,, 
which  was  graciously  accepted, 
leisurely  used  and  returned  with 
a  smile,  that  eyes  and  lips  com- 
bined to  make  enchanting;  the 
eyes  then  dropped  demurely  upon 
the  book,  and  their  owner's  atten- 
tion was  or  seemed  to  be  speedily 
absorbed  therein.  This  gave  Mr. 
Anstruther  an  opportunity  of 
gazing,  unrebuked,  at  the  lady's 
face,  and  he  forthwith  commenced 
making  a  mental  catalogue  of  her 
charms,  and  in  his  thoughts  he 
made  running  comments  there- 
upon something  in  this  fashion — 
'  Sweeping  lashes ;  glorious  eyes — 
nose.  Umph!  decidedly  snub; 
creamy  complexion;  lips,  cherry 
ripe,  and  red,  but  too  full ;  mouth 
altogether  too  large.  She's  not 
handsome  —  no  —  decidedly  not 
handsome — not  cfven  pretty,  but 
merely  interesting.'  His  mind  did 
not  long  remain  in  this  state  of 
qualified  admiration ;  a  smile,  pro- 
voked perhaps  by  what  she  was 
reading,  broke  over  the  girl's  face, 
and  played  in  a  thousand  arch- 
dimpled  graces  round  her  mouth ; 
then  he  pronounced  her  charming, 
and  resumed  stock-taking  to  the 
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OTerthiow  of  his  first  opinion ;  he 
stared  at  her  with  layering  ad- 
jniration,  till^  at  last,  he  decided 
•that  her  month  was  exactly  the 
right  size,  lips  dangerously  tempt- 
ing, and  the  nose  that  he  had 
dared  mentally  to  stigmatize  as 
snnb,  the  most  delicious  little 
.nez  retrotusSe  in  the  world,  and 
jio  other  would  have  suited  her 
face  so  well.  Then  he  collected 
together,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the 
noses  of  all  his  female  acquaint- 
ances, and  fitted  them  mentally 
on  to  the  face  before  him.  Amused 
by  the  fancy  x)ortrait  he  produced, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  a  low, 
half-suppressed,  though  perfectly 
audible  laugh.  The  lady's  eyes 
were  raised  with  a  severe  serio- 
•comic  expression  to  his  face,  then 
dropped  to  her  book  again.  He 
was  not  given  to  blushing,  but  he 
turned  red  from  sheer  vexation. 
^  She  fancies  I  am  laughing  at  her,' 
he  thought,  and  felt  half  inclined 
to  apologise,  but  he  didn't  '  Why 
should  I  apologize?'  he  thought, 
'  I've  a  right  to  laugh  if  I  like.' 
He  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat 
and  continued  contemplating  her 
charms,  changing  his  opinion 
'every  minute  concerning  them. 
He  fancied  he  detected  a  slight 
.twitching  at  the  comers  of  her 
jnouth,  as  though  she,  too,  were 
inclined  to  laugh,  but  propriety 
forbade  it.  He  made  some  inane 
jremark  about  having  the  window 
open  or  shut  '  It  might  be  just 
as  he  pleased,'  she  said,  but  en- 
couraged no  further  conversation, 
jmd  again  became  absorbed  in  her 
book. 

'  What  hypocrites  women  are,' 
lie  thought,  '  she  knows  I'm  look- 
ing at  her.  I  dare  say  she  thinks 
I'm  admiring  her.'  He  glanced  at 
the  gay  cover  of  the  magazine  she 
was  reading,  and  felt  a  sudden 
hatred  of  all  periodical  literature 
— '  London  Society,'  in  particular 
«-4uid  made  a  vow  that  he  would 


never  expend  another  shilling  on 
that  valuable  periodical. 

'  She's  taking  two  plunges  for  a 
pearl,'  he  thought — '  I  hope  she'll 
find  one ;  she'd  much  better  have 
been  talking  to  me,  than  wasting 
her  time  on  that'  As  he  was  con- 
cocting an  imaginary  conversation, 
the  train  slackened  its  speed,  the 
young  lady  threw  aside  her  book, 
and  prepared  to  descend. 

'This  is  Winthorpe  Station,  I 
think,'  he  said,  with  an  inquiring 
glance  at  his  companion. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  I  get  out 
here.' 

'  So  do  I,'  he  answered.  As  the 
train  stopped  he  sprang  out,  and 
assisted  her  to  alight  and  to  get 
out  her  baggage,  a  bandbox,  and 
one  or*  two  small  parcels.  She 
thanked  him,  as  they  stood  on  the 
platform,  and  held  out  her  hands 
to  receive  her  things,  but  he  re- 
fused to  give  them  up. 

*  I  believe  I'm  going  your  way,* 
he  said,  'and — and  I  delight  in 
carrying  .a  lady's  luggage,  especi- 
ally a  bandbox.'  The  girl  smiled 
demurely,  and  glanced  up  at  him ; 
it  seemed  rather  odd  to  see  a 
man  of  his  elegant,  fiEishionable 
appearance,  marching  along  by  her 
side,  carrying  her  shabby  little 
parcels;  but  he  didn't  seem  to 
mind  it 

*  Are  not  you  afraid  of  being 
taken  for  a  man  milliner?'  she 
said,  with  a  quiet  air. 

"  Not  at  all,'  he  answered ;  *  in 
some  cases  I  shouldn't  mind  being 
taken  for  better  or  worse.' 

By  this  time  they  had  got  to  the 
end  of  the  platform ;  she  stopped 
here,  saying — 

*  I  really  must  relieve  you  now, 
I  am  going  some  distance.'  He 
professed  his  willingness  to  walk 
a  hundred  miles,  but  the  young 
lady  beckoned  a  fly  and  got  in. 
'  At  least  I  shall  know  where  she 
is  going  to,'  thought  he,  as  he 
deposited  her  parcels  beside  her. 
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She  Bmiled,  bowed,  and  thanked 
him  again,  and  gave  her  orders 
to  the  driver. 

'  To  Grove  Manor.'  He  cracked 
his  whip,  and  drove  off. 

'  Whew !  here's  sport  indeed !' 
thought  Anstmther,  as  he  watched 
them  from  the  station.  Then  he 
hailed  another  vehicle  and  reiter^ 
ated  the  lady's  order,  '  To  Grove 
Manor — ^but  drive  slowly.' 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  MANOB. 


The  fly  rolled  out  of  the  station 
and  through  the  dingy  little  town, 
which  seemed  a  veritable  slough 
of  despond  to  him,  but  they  soon 
gained  the  open  coimtry,  and  went 
on  winding  their  way  through 
pleasant  grassy  lanes,  with  thick 
hedgerows  on  either  side,  richly 
clothed  in  their  green  foliage, 
with  sweet-smelling  or  bright- 
coloured  flowers  climbing  up  and 
peeping  out  from  the  luxuriant 
leaves  as  though  they  too  loved 
to  revel  in  the  sunshine.  Mr. 
Anstruther's  thoughts  busied 
themselves  with  fancy  sketches 
of  his  friend's  household,  and 
speculated  as  to  the  probability 
of  his  travelling  companion  being 
Mrs.  Woollaston.  She  was  cer- 
tainly going  to  *  Grove  Manor,' 
but .  perhaps  she  was  only  a 
visitor,  a  friend  or  relative  stay- 
ing in  the  house;  but  whatever 
she  was,  he  decided  that  she  was 
'  charming,'  and  he  looked  forward 
to  fine  times  at  '  Grove  Manor.' 
He  was  anxious  to  get  there,  and 
inquired  how  far  it  was,  and  as- 
certained it  was  about  four  miles. 

'  Tell  me  when  we  are  getting 
near  it,'  he  said. 

'  All  right,  sir ;'  and  on  they 
went,  Anstruther's  px)eculations 
concerning  his  friends  the  Wool- 
lastons  and  his  young  travelling 


companion,  getting  more  vague 
every  minute. 

'  Here  we  are,  sir,'  said  the 
driver  at  last,  and  Mr.  Anstruther 
looked  out.  They  had  drawn  up 
opposite  some  large,  handsome, 
highly  -  decorated  iron  gates, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  pretty 
ornamental  lodge,  with  the  porch, 
indeed  almost  the  entire  front  of 
the  building,  covered  with  wes- 
teria,  which  was  bearing  its  second 
burthen  of  rich  purple  flowers. 
A  wide,  well-kept  gravel  path 
went  winding  through  the 
grounds,  till  it  lost  itself  in  the 
trees  and  shrubberies  beyond.  On 
hearing  the  carriage  stop,  a  gor* 
geously-attired  individual,  in  red 
plush  breeches,  and  coat  studded 
with  gilt  buttons,  came  leisurely 
from  the  lodge,  and,  with  an  air 
of  spurious  dignity,  threw  the 
gates  wide  open,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  in.  The  appearance  of  the 
place  so  far,  and  the  sight  of  this 
resplendent  creature,  impressed 
Mr.  Anstruther  with  a  grand  idea 
of  his  friend  'Charley's'  wealth, 
but  a  profound  contempt  for  his 
judgment. 

'  What  a  fool  Charley  must  be,* 
he  thought,  '  to  keep  such  a  thing 
as  that  at  his  gate!  the  fellow 
wants  kicking.'  Then  he  looked 
curiously  round  for  the  mansion, 
but  no  mansion  appeared  in  view. 
Presently,  there  loomed  upon  his 
sight  a  collection  of  detached  and 
semi-detached  villas,  built  in  a 
gingerbread  fancy  fashion,  with 
stuccoed  fronts  and  ornamented 
chimney  x>ots,  each  dwelling  or 
double  dwelling  being  about  a 
dozen  feet  from  the  path,  and 
standing  in  an  enclosed  space  '  in 
its  own  grounds,'  indeed,  as  Messrs. 
Oxenham  would  describe  it.  The 
gardens  were  laid  out  according 
to  the  taste  of  their  owners,  some 
were  filled  with  gay-coloured 
scentless  flowers,  others  were  more 
in    a    tea-garden   flEishion,   being 
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onuunenied  with  as  much  rock- 
work  and  dilapidated  statuary  as 
oonld  well  be  crammed  into  them  ;• 
— ^they  were  all  different  shapes 
and  sizes,  some  oblong,  some 
square,  some  like  a  band  of  broad 
ribbon  running  round  the  house, 
here  and  there  was  a  triangular 
patch  run  in  wedge-hke  to  fit 
itself  into  its  neighbour's  land. 
The  houses  seemed  to  be  of 
different  sizes  and  in  different 
styles;  there  was  no  uniformity 
eyen  in  their  ugliness,  and  one 
felt  inclined  to  wonder  from  what 
arohitectural  genius  so  much  vile 
taste  emanated,  and  how  they 
managed  to  collect  it  all  on  one 
spot. 

''How  far  are  we  from  the 
Manor  -  house  T  inquired  An- 
struther,  looking  round  in  some 
surprise. 

'  These  be  all  the  Manor  houses, 
sir,  they  are  all  called  "  Grove 
Manor,"  sir;  they  ain't  got  no 
other  name.' 

'But — but  surely  we  came  in 
by  the  private  entrance  to  Grove 
Manor  proper  V  said  Anstruther. 

'Not  at  all,  sir,  proper  nor 
improper,  them  big  gates  don't 
lead  nowhere  but  here ;  it  is  the 
only  entrance  to  all  these  houses — 
there  ain't  no  other  way  to  get  in, 
nor  yet  to  get  out.  I  know  what 
you're  thinkin'  on ;  it's  Mr.  Tim- 
mins,  the  porter,  as  surprises  you. 
I'll  tell  you  how  'tis.  The  gentry 
hereabouts' — ^he  jerked  his  head 
towards  the  villas  generally — '  are 
rather  fine  folks,  and  likes  to  see 
things  spick  and  span,  so  they 
pays  so  much  a-head  all  round  to 
find  Mr.  Tinunins  in  plush  breeches, 
buttons,  and  hair  oil.' 

'  Oh!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Anstruther, 
collapsing  at  this  intelligence,  his 
ideas  of  Mr.  Woollaston's  wealth 
dwindling  rapidly  away. 

'  Where  did  you  say  I  was  to 
stop,  sir?' 

'Well/    he    answered,    rather 


doubtfully,  '  I  suppose  you  don't 
know  of  a  gentleman  named 
Woollaston  ?' 

'To  be  sure  I  do,  sir;  first 
house,  left  hand,  round  the  comer.' 
Thither  he  conveyed  his  fare,  and 
deposited  him  at  a  little  green 
gate  leading  up  to  a  villa  of  the 
general  style,  only  it  seemed  to  be 
turning  its  back  on  the  other 
villas ;  the  garden  seemed  a  little 
more  primly  kept ;  there  were  no 
fair  flowers  in  the  narrow  strip  of 
ground,  nor  weeds  overgrowing 
it,  only  a  few  respectable-looking 
shrubs,  warranted  to  last  green  all 
the  year  round — ^with  a  border  of 
parsley  running  from  one  side  of 
the  bed  to  the  other.  '  Things 
were  evidently  conducted  with 
economy  and  prudence  combined. 
Mr.  Anstruther  discharged  his  fly, 
marched  up  to  the  door  and  rang 
the  bell.  A  small  boy  in  buttons 
answered  his  summons.  '  Was  Mi. 
Woollaston  at  home?'  He  did 
not  know,  he  would  go  and  see 
if  the  gentleman  would  be  good 
enough  to  give  his  card.'  Mr. 
Anstruther  did  so,  and  the  boy 
and  the  buttons  disapx)eared,  round 
a  comer  a  few  feet  off!  There 
was  a  rustling  of  paper,  a  shuffling 
of  feet,  and  a  whispering  of  voices ; 
then  the  buttons  reappeared  and 
ushered  Mr.  Anstruther  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  left  him  there 
with  the  pleasing  infomiation  that 
Mr.  Woollaston  would  be  with 
him  inmiediately.  Left  to  him- 
self, Mr.  Anstruther  proceeded  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  apartment, 
trying  from  that  to  form  some 
notion  of  its  mistress;  but  he 
looked  upon  a  blank:  the  room 
was  cold,  prim,  and  cheerless,  and 
bore  no  evidence  of  a  woman's  life 
— none  of  the  small  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  feminine  presence ;  no 
little  innocent  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation— no  knick-knackeries 
strewn  with  skilful  carelessness 
about.    There  was  no  evidence  of 
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any  other  taste  than  that  the  stem 
uncompromismg  upholsterer  dis- 
played, and  even  his  handiwork 
was  screened  as  much  as  x)ossible 
from  view  by  highly-glazed  hoUand 
covers,  even  the  looking-glass  was 
yeiled  and  shrouded  with  yellow 
canyas.  So  far  he  had  got  in  his 
obseryatipns  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  his  friend,  Wool- 
laston,  entered  the  room.  He  was 
rather  a  small-made,  muscular 
man,  who  looked  as  though  he 
could  be  'good  at  an  oar'  still; 
he  had  a  quantity  of  light,  almost 
flaxen,  hair,  and  a  clean  shaven 
chin,  small,  keen  blue  eyes,  and  a 
delicate  nose,  rather  inclined  to  be 
snub.  His  greeting  of  his  old 
friend  Anstruther  was  so  over- 
whelmingly warm  as  to  suggest  a 
doubt  of  its  sincerity.  Over  and 
over  again  he  told  him  he  was 
'  delighted,  really  charmed  to  see 
him,'  and  shook  his  hand  as  though 
it  were  a  pump-handle  and  he 
never  meant  to  let  it  go.  An- 
struther thanked  him  for  his 
welcome  and  cordiaUy  replied  to 
it,  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety 
to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wool- 
laston. 

'  You've  written  me  such  glow- 
ing accounts  of  her  attractions, 
Charley,'  he  said,  dropping  into 
the  old  familiar  terms,  'that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  face  them.' 

'  Ah !  well,  you  know,  a  fellow 
generally  does  admire  his  own 
wife,'  rejoined  WooUaston,  with 
some  little  embarrassment;  'at 
least  he  ought  to — but — ^all  things 
change,  you  know — and  women 
more  tiian  most  things.  Why  a 
girl  will  be  as  thin  as  a  thread- 
paper  one  day,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  she'll  be  as  stout  as  a  water- 
butt — and  you  mustn't  expect  to 
find  Mrs.  Woollaston  quite  "  all  my 
fancy  painted  her."  She  had  the 
measles  a  year  ago,  and  never 
quite  recovered  her  complexion; 


but,  I  tell  you  what,  if  there  was 
a  show  for  the  exhibition  of  hands 
and  feet,  as,  there  is  for  cats,  dogs, 
and  even  barmaids,  my  wife  would 
carry  ofif  the  prize.  She  has  the 
most  beautiful  hand  and  foot  in 
the  world,'  he  added,  with  a  most 
impressive  gesture,  as  though 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Anstruther  had  made  up 
his  mind  long  before  this  that  his 
fair  travelling  companion  certainly 
was  not  Mrs.  Woollaston.  It  was 
6i)eedily  arranged  between  the  two 
friends  that  so  long  as  Mr.  An- 
stiuther  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  was  to  be  a  guest  at 
Grove  Manor.  His  introduction 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
delayed  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  till  the  dinner-hour  was 
fast  approaching,  when  Mr.  An- 
struther, according  to  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  descended 
to  the  library,  a  small  room  some 
twelve  feet  square,  with  four  or 
five  hundred  ancient  looking 
volumes,  mostly  on  religious  sub- 
jects, imprisoned  in  glass  cases, 
as  though  to  do  penance  for  the 
unorthodox  opinions  they  had 
promulgated  in  their  early  days. 
A  writing-table  with  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  with  other  odds  and 
ends  scattered  untidily  about,  and 
a  few  shabby  leather  chairs  com- 
pleted the  furniture  of  the  room. 
There,  seated  in  an  uneasy-looking 
chair  bolt  upright,  was  a  lady  who 
might  have  been  illustrated  by  the 
thread-paper,  but  certainly  showed 
no  intention  of  merging  into  the 
water-butt.  She  was  evidently 
some  years  older  than  her  husband. 
It  was  impossible  to  form  a  guess 
how  old  she  was ;  she  might  have 
been  forty  or  even  fifty,  being 
one  of  those  persons  who  look 
as  though  they  had  been  bom  old 
and  had  never  had  a  youth  to 
lose  or  a  past  to  regret.  She 
looked  as  though  she  had  been 
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nursed  on  vinegar  and  familiarized 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes  from  her 
cradle.  She  had  not,  nor  ever 
<x>ald  have  had,  a  spark  of  beanty 
to  allure  or  enchant  the  opposite 
sex,  eyen  if  she  would  hare  put 
it  to  so  Tile  a  use.  She  was  a  tall, 
thin,  angular  woman  with  sharp 
add  features,  which  mentally  set 
your  teeth  on  edge  to  look  at  them. 
It  is  as  well  to  sum  up  the  lady's 
character  at  once,  she  was  as 
jseyerely  and  uncompromisingly 
Tirtuous  as  she  looked — a  sort  of 
moral  animated  signpost  to  show 
people  the  way  they  ought  to 
go,  leaving  a  milestone  behind 
her  to  mark  the  way  she  herself 
had  come — no  foolish  folly  had 
ever  touched  her  sainted  life — 
though  perhaps  she  was  a  trifle 
more  moral  and  religious  in  her 
conversation  than  her  actions — 
some  people  are.  A  thin  coating 
of  religious  veneering  looks  well, 
And  adds  wonderful  weight  to  a 
common  nature. 

'  My  wife,  Mrs.  Woollaston,'  ei- 
'Claimed  her  happy  owner,  present- 
ing the  lady  to  his  friend.  She 
presented  two  fingers  to  Mr.  An- 
stmther,  saying,  '  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  an  unexpected  visit  from 
one  of  Mr.  Woollaston's  friends.' 

'  Unexpected  blessings  are  al- 
ways the  most  welcome,'  replied 
Mr.  Anstruther,  giving  the  two 
fingers  a  hearty  grip, '  even  though 
they  come  in  the  shape  of  patent 
boots  and  whiskers.' 

'  Mrs.  Woollaston  won't  be  sur- 
prised at  any  of  your  jokes,  An- 
istruther,'  said  her  husband ;  '  IVe 
told  her  what  a  queer  fellow  you 
Are.'  The  lady  smiled  faintly,  and 
replied  by  some  freezingly  polite 
inanity.  Dinner  was  announced, 
Mr.  Anstruther  offered  his  arm, 
And  she  led  the  way  to  the  dining- 
roouL  The  dinner  was  served  on 
4srested  dishes,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Ahow  and  very  little  comfort    To 


intelligent  eyes,  '  sham,  sham, 
sham,'  was  written  upon  every- 
thing and  s  everywhere  as  well  as 
upon  the  faces  of  the  host  and 
hostess — greasy  water  was  served 
for  soup — the  bones  of  a  bloater 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  the  fish — the 
capon  was  a  consumptive  chicken 
that  must  have  perished  in  its 
early  infancy — the  mutton  was  a 
libel  on  the  prime  Southdown,  and 
the  champagne  was  gooseberry  of 
the  greenest.  The  juvenile  man 
servant  shone  resplendent  in  brass 
buttons,  and  was  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  a  young  woman  with  a 
swollen  face  tied  up  in  pickled 
brown  paper.  Mr.  Woollaston 
was  afflicted  with  a  spasmodic 
attack  of  cheerfulness,  and  kept 
up  a  runm'ng  fire  of  small  talk 
with  an  accompaniment  of  nervous 
little  laughs  to  point  his  sentences. 
Mrs.  Woollaston  did  not  seem  to  be 
conversationally  inclined,  though 
Mr.  Anstruther  did  his  best  to 
draw  her  into  sweet  discourse,  but 
failed  lamentably. 

'I'm  glad  to  see  Charley  has 
not  lost  his  good  spirits,'  he  said ; 
'  it  is  never  pleasant  to  find  an  old 
friend  changed  from  his  old  self.' 
The  lady  looked  reproachfully  at 
her  lord  and  master  as^  she 
answered — 

'  A  change  is  sometimes  a  great 
improvement — but  Mr.  Woollaston 
occasionally  suffers  from  an  ex- 
uberant cheerfulness  that  is  by 
no  means  becoming.' 

'You're  answerable  for  that,' 
replied  Mr.  Anstruther;  'matri- 
mony tames  down  some  natures, 
though  it  seems  to  have  had  an 
exhilarating  effect  on  Charley; 
but  then  he  was  always  a  gay 
fellow  and  a  great  favourite  with 
the  ladies.' 

'Oh,  I  say,  come  old  fellow!' 
exclaimed   Woollaston,    deprecat- ' 
ingly,  though  he  rather  liked  the 
character  of  a  gay  Lothario    and 
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had  done  his  l)e8t  to  win  it  in  the 
old  days ;  but  times  were  changed 
now^  and  he  considered  a  decorous 
demeanour  more  suited  to  his 
position. 

'  Oh,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
now  that  you  haye  persuaded  a 
lady,  and  such  a  lady/  he  added, 
with  accentuated  respect,  '  to  take 
you  in  hand  and  lift  you  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation;  but  I 
assure  you,  Mrs.  Woollaston,  I  was 
always  afraid  of  Charley  striking 
on  a  rock — I  used  to  watch  oyer 
him  like  a  mother,  and  I  suffered 
more  agonising  pangs  on  the  score 
of  Charley's  morals  than  I  ever 
could  have  felt  for  my  own !' 

'  Evidently,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Woollaston  with  an  imcomfortable 
laugh,  '  you've  weeded  or  tried  to 
weed  your  neighbour's  garden  of 
folly  and  neglected  your  own.' 

*  Ah !  you  put  on  that  air  of 
unnatural  levity  to  cover  your 
confusion,  Charley,'  said  An- 
struther,  with  mock  solemnity, 
'  nobody  ever  took  the  trouble 
to  cultivate  my  virtues  as  I've 
tried  to  cultivate  yours,  or  I  be- 
lieve they  would  have  outgrown 
my  own  knowledge,  and  I  should 
have  gone  in  for  a  prize,  and  per- 
haps found  myself  at  Exeter  Hall 
holding  forth  for  the  good  of  the 
public  instead  of  being  here  on 
the  loose  with  wicked  old  memories 
bubbling  up.  Why,  Charley,  you're 
blushing!  but  you  needn't  be 
afraid;  I'm  not  going  to  lift  the 
curtain  and  let  the  light  in  upon 
your  old  days,  or  give  a  special 
sketch  of  your  evil  doings — ^though 
I  may  tell  you  this,  Mrs.  Wool- 
laston, wherever  there  was  a  pretty 
girl  to  be  found  we  always  knew 
where  to  look  for  Charley.'  He 
looked  and  smiled  in  such  a  know- 
ing way  as  to  suggest  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  words  implied ;  then 
he  added,  '  when  the  news  of  his 
marriage  burst  upon  us  like  a 
bombshell  my  heart  bled  for  the 


victims  of  his  fascinaticms.'  Mrs. 
Woollaston,  in  spite  of  her  serenely 
Christian  principles,  had  been 
gradually  growing  green,  and  now 
she  spoke  with  too  evidently  sup- 
pressed anger — 

'  I  am  not  one  of  many  words ; 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  I  am  a  silent 
woman,  and ' 

'My  dear  madam,'  exclaimed 
Anstruther,  interrupting  her, 
'  silence  is  such  an  enchanting 
quality,  so  becoming  to  some 
people  that  we  never  wish  to  hear 
them  sx)eak.  We  would  almost 
think  it  a  blessing  if  they  had 
been  bom  dumb.' 

'A  doubtful  compliment  that,' 
said  Mrs.  Woollaston ;  '  but  I  was 
about  to  observe  that  Mr.  Wool- 
laston, being  now  married  and,  I 
trust,  having  his  feet  set  in  the 
right  way,  might  be  allowed  to 
break  from  his  old  vicious  asso- 
ciations and  forget  his  old  follies 
— but  I  cannot  expect  you  to  see 
with  my  eyes.' 

'  To  epeaik  metaphorically,'  re- 
joined Anstruther,  '  I  am  still  in 
the  valley  while  you  are  high  up 
on  the  mountain  of  grace ;  well,  I 
confess  I  am  but  a  poor  sinful 
bachelor,  but  by  the  time  I  have 
studied  my  friend's  matrimonial 
felicity  for  a  few  days  I  shall  be  a 
reformed  character.' 

'The  material  for  reformation 
is  close  at  hand,  old  fellow,'  ex- 
claimed Woollaston, '  we  have  some 
charming  society  here  on  the 
Manor.' 

'  Some  charming  and  some  quite 
the  reverse,'  rejoined  his  lady, 
correctively.  '  We  don't  associate 
promiscuously  with  our  neigh- 
bours— we  are  very  friendly  and 
very  select — ^poor  insignificant 
worms  though  we  are  at  best' 

'  I  see,'  rejoined  Anstruther, 
'and  each  insignificant  worm 
crawls  on  its  own  cabbage  leaf 
and  reviles  with  an  unwormlike 
Christian  spirit  its  fellow  worm. 
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Yoa're  a  sort  of  happy  family  in- 
deed— owls  and  eagles,  oats,  dogs, 
and  monkeys,  shut  np  together  in 
this  delightfiil  rostic  spot — you 
cannot  get  ont  without  ihe  aid  of 
that  gorgeons  indi-vidnal  at  the 
gate :  he  told  me  "  there  wom't  no 
other  way  to  get  in  nor  no  other 
way  to  get  ont,"  and  he  keeps  the 
keys.' 

'  Charles !  draw  down  the  blind ; 
those  odions  Forester  girls  are 
staring  in  at  the  window/  An- 
stmther  glanced  np  and  saw  two 
heads  withdrawn  &om  a  narrow 
window  placed  comerwise,  which 
gave  direct  down  to  the  Woollaston 
dining-room.  '  Tou  see  it  is 
impossible  to  associate  with  every- 
body in  a  place  like  this,'  added 
Mrs.  Woollaston,  waving  her  hand 
contemptaonsly  towards  the  comer 
window;  'those  people  are  atro- 
donsly  vnlgar,  I  snspect  they've 
been  in  the  patent  match  and 
blacking  line ;  I  know  they  water 
their  flowers  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  are  abominably  Low  Ohurch — 
80  low,  th^  might  as  well  be  no 
church  at  alL' 

'  Horrible  accusation !'  exclaimed 
Anstruther;  'I  go  in  for  High 
Church  of  the  highest,  hottest, 
strongest,  undiluted  -  spirit. 
"  Candles !"  is  my  rallying  cry. 
Candles  and  banners,  and  why  not 
drums,  fifes,  and  trumpets,  to  lead 
the  way  to  glory  ?' 

'  I  don't  go  so  &r  as  that,'  re- 
joined Mrs.  Woollaston ;  '  I  think 
there  are  limits  even  to  our  or- 
thodox Christian  duties.  I  don't 
go  far  beyond  the  candlesticks, 
pipovided  the  extinguishers  are 
put  on  at  the  right  time.  By-the- 
by  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  intro- 
duce you  to  our  popular  preacher, 
who  will  be  sure  to  sanctify  our 
combined  croquet  party  with  his 
presence  to-morrow.' 

'  Combined  croquet  party !'  ex- 
claimed Anstruther,  interroga- 
tively. 


*  You  don't  understand  the  term. 
I'll  explain  it,'  she  answered: 
'  you  see  our  private  grounds  are 
not  very  extensive,  so  a  few  of  us — 
the  elite  of  the  place — combine  and 
issue  invitations  to  our  several 
friends  to  meet  on  the  public  croquet 
ground  of  the  Manor.  In  this  way 
we  have  lai^e,  social,  pleasant 
parties;  but  there  is  one  drawback 
even  to  that;  we  cannot  exclude 
our  ill-bred,  obtrusive  neighbours, 
the  ground  being  free  to  all,  and 
it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  find, 
perhaps,  your  next  door  neigh* 
hour,  whom  you  have  not  invited, 
marching  in  and  out  among  the 
croquet  players,  scowling  like  an 
injured,  reproachful,  uninvited 
ghost ;  it  is  very  impleasant,  but 
we  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter/ 
Mr.  Anstruther  thought  it  required 
one,  and  he  answered — 

'  I  see  you  constitute  yourselves 
into  a  sort  of  limited  liability  com- 
pany dealing  in  genteelly  united 
hospitalities,  and  wind  up  accounts 
when  the  entertainment  is  over — 
every  man  paying  down  on  the 
nail.' 

'  That  is  not  a  very  refined  way 
of  putting  the  matter,'  said  Mrs. 
Woollaston, '  though  it  is  certainly 
original.  I  hope  youll  join  our 
party  to-morrow,'  she  added,  with 
a  "smile  that  was  childlike  and 
bland."  He  accepted  her  invitation 
with  pleasure,  adding, '  I  hope  the 
Manorians  will  be  on  their  best 
behaviour ;  remember  a  "  chier» 
among  you  taking  notes." ' 

The  lady  retired,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
laston proposed  that  they  should 
adjourn  to  the  back  garden  and 
take  co£fee  there.  It  was  a  small 
wedge-like  piece  of  ground,  like  a 
slice  cut  out  of  a  huge  Cheshire 
cheese,  a  piece  of  turf  lay  like  a 
square  of  green  baize  in  the  middle, 
and  a  gravel  path  meandered  round 
it,  garnished  with  sweet  herbs 
and  parsley,  which  the  presiding 
genius  of   the   place    considered 
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both  ornamental  and  useful;  it 
was  enclosed  by  brick  walls,  and 
overlooked  in  sundry  quarters  by 
neighbours  who  might,  or  might 
not,  be  curiously  inclined.  Mr. 
Woollaston  called  this  '  delightful 
fieclusion.'  Mr.  Anstruther  made 
a  mental  grimace,  and  thought  you 
must  outdo  the  '  make  beUeve '  of 
Dick  Swiyeller's  marchioness  to 
fancy  any  privacy  at  all.  He 
would  almost  as  soon  have  been 
inarching  round  a  prison-yard 
under  a  volley  of  hidden  eyes  as 
there;  his  imagination  detected 
curious  chambermaids  and  in- 
numerable boys  in  buttons  dodging 
behind  window  blinds  and  peering 
•down  upon  them  as  they  walked 
solemnly  round. 

'I  say,  old  fellow!'  exclaimed 
"Woollaston,  in  a  guttural  whisper, 
'  don't  talk  out  loud,  for  we  are 
never  quite  sure  of  not  being  over- 
heard— but  you  really  must  not 
go  on  so  before  Mrs.  Woollaston. 
She  is  an  admirable  woman;  a 
charming  woman  as  you  see,  with 
wonderful  depth  and  force  of 
character  and — adores  me ;  but  she 
has  one  weakness,  a  natural  an- 
tipathy to  pretty  women.  To  couple 
the  idea  of  a  pretty  woman  with 
me  either  in  the  past,  present,  or 
future  tense,  is  like  shaking  a  red 
rag  in  the  face  of  a  mad  bull ;  you 
would  have  had  your  dismissal  on 
the  spot  if  I  had  not  told  her  you 
were  heir  to  an  earldom.' 

'  You  did  not  tell  her  how  far 
off,  Charley,'  laughed  Anstruther. 
^  Well  one  ought  to  get  some 
benefit  out  of  one's  aristocratic 
relations — but,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm 
fiorry  if  I've  done  any  damage — 
let  us  go  in,  and  I'll  Isry  to  repair 
it.' 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  don't !'  ex- 


claimed Woollaston;  'if  you  at- 
tempt to  tinker  up  one  matter, 
youll  make  a  hole  in  another.' 

'  Nice  opinion  you've  got  of  my 
discretionary  powers,'  replied  An- 
struther, as  they  returned  to  the 
house;  and  in  the  library  found 
Mrs.  Woollaston  and  coffee  await- 
ing them.  Having  indulged  in  a 
little  amiable  chat,  and  played 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  Anstrutiier 
proposed  that  they  should  light  a 
cigar  and  go  out  for  a  stroll.  Mrs. 
Woollaston  was  aghast,  and  in- 
formed him  that  smoking  '  was  a 
vice  unknown  to  Mr.  Woollaston,' 
who  never  went  out  of  an  evening 
with  his  male  companions.  An- 
struther saw  that  he  had  better 
go  and  enjoy  his  vicious  luxury 
alone,  as  any  attempt  to  gain  the 
companionship  of  his  friend  would 
be  frustrated  by  his  matrimonial 
jailer ;  besides,  he  rather  liked  the 
idea  of  a  solitary  evening  ramble 
— ^he  wanted  to  rally  his  forces 
and  have  time  to  think — ^he  had 
also  a  Quixotic  notion  of  sallying 
forth  to  reconnoitre  the  Manor  in 
search  of  the  face  that  had  fas- 
cinated him  for  the  precise  space 
of  thirty-five  minutes  in  the  rail- 
way train.  He  strolled  out  with 
a  vague,  wandering  idea  of  going 
down  to  the  lodge,  and  striking 
up  an  intimacy  with  the  resplen- 
dent Timmins,  and  getting  from 
him  an  inventory  of  the  live 
human  stock  of  the  Manor ;  puf- 
fing away  at  his  cigar  he  slxoUed 
on. 

*  We  never  know  what  an  hour 
may  bring  forth,'  he  thought; 
'  but  at  any  rate  I've  had  enough 
adventure  and  surprise  for  one 
day;'  but  the  day  was  not  yet 
over. 
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NO.  V. — CHATEAX7BBIAND. 


FBAN^ois  "Rhrt  DE  Chateau- 
BBiAiiD  is  a  literary  celebrity 
about  whom  it  is  difficitlt  to  form 
an  opinion.  At  one  moment  we 
think  him  effeminate  and  affected ; 
at  another,  we  fancy  that  no  one 
has  yet  given  him  his  dne  i)osi- 
tion.  He  is  an  imposing  character, 
and  yet  incomplete.  He  is  poetic, 
and  yet  not  'of  imagination  all 
compact/  as  all  lunatics,  loyers, 
and  poets  ought  to  be.  He  is  not 
a  manly  hero,  in  any  Shakesperian 
sense;  he  is  full  of  weaknesses, 
and  in  the  delicate  elegance  of 
those  weaknesses  lies  his  strength. 
He  is  a  writer  —  passionately 
enough  too  —  on  erotic  subjects, 
but  retains  perfect  dignity  all  the 
while ;  and  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  French  novelists  who 
write  of  love  with  paraflSne,  or  dis- 
tilled nitro-glyoerine,  or  liquid  fire 
instead  of  ink,  as  the  '  wild  nun,' 
of  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  treats,  is 
different  from  a  ballet-dancer.  '  As 
the  cross  that  a  wild  nun  clasps 
till  the  edge  of  it  bruises  her  bosom,' 
so  was  Chateaubriand's  love.  His 
nature  was  essentially  that  of  a 
recluse,  and  he  hugged  his  passion 
to  his  heart  till  it  scorched  him 
like  a  brand.  Then  in  solitude  he 
dreamed  fover  it  till  he  fell  into 
utter  depths  of  despair.  Finally 
he  contemplated  this  despair  of 
his  from  every  possible  point  of 
view,  and  described  it  all  with 
perfection  of  language.  Besides 
being  the  delineator  of  lovensenti- 
ments,  Chateaubriand  writes  a 
huge  tome  on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  in  addition  to  being  a 
preacher  of  Christianity,  he  has 
long  been  to  France  the  prophet  of 
morbidnessand  theapostle  of  ennui. 
This  strange  mortal  also,  with  a 


methodical  array  of  proof  which 
makes  us  almost  believe  in  him,  and 
a  feminine  jealousy  which  prevents 
us  from  believing  in  him  altogether, 
claims,  as  a  poetic  influence,  to 
have  been  the  forerunner  —  nay, 
even  the  father  of  Byron.  When 
we  add  to  these  abready  sufficiently 
curious  qualifications,  the  fact  that 
during  his  chequered  existence  he- 
fought  the  fiend,  poverty,  in  Lon- 
don, doing  translations  from  the 
French  for  very  scanty  pay ;  that 
he  was  also  a  peer  of  France ;  that 
an  English  girl  proposed  marriage 
to  him,  and  Hhat  he  escaped  with 
precipitation ;  that  in  Paris  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  only  man 
whom  the  great  Napoleon  feared ; 
that  he  flung  money  away  like  a 
prodigal  millionaire  one  day,  and 
was  a  pauper  the  next, — ^it  will  bo 
plain  that  we  are  looking  upon  & 
character  sufficiently  extraordinary 
to  be  interesting. 

Chateaubriand  was  bom  in 
Brittany,  that  region  of  bigotry 
and  old  fashions.  St.  Malo  has 
the  honour  of  being  his  birth- 
place, and  he  first  saw  the  light 
on  the  4th  September,  1768. 
Frenchmen  always  remember  most 
accurately  the  localities  where 
their  celebrities  are  born,  and  so 
give  an  air  of  romance,  or  a  touch 
of  interest,  to  most  of  their  towns. 
Twenty  days  before  Chateau- 
briand's birth.  Napoleon  had 
stepped  into  the  world.  We  can't 
fancy  the  latter  appearing  as  a 
puling  infant,  but  imagine  the 
tramp  of  a  military  heel  as  he 
came  into  the  midst  of  men.  But 
even  man-taming  men  are  insig- 
nificant at  one  period  of  their 
lives,  and  dignified  men  undig- 
nified.     Chateaubriand,    for    in- 
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etanoe,  had  all  the  majestic  bear- 
ing of  the  old  aristocratic  regir^e ; 
hut  he  began  life  with  some  in- 
opportune haste  and  uneipected- 
ness  in  a  kitchen,  his  mother  being 
on  her  way  npstairs  from  a  walk. 
There  was  a  tempest  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  on  that  day.  The  sound 
of  the  storm  prevented  the  infant's 
cries  from  being  heard,  on  which 
account,  if  it  had  been  able  to 
think  at  all  at  the  time,  it  would 
probably  have  found  the  world 
as  inexplicable  a  puzzle  then  as 
life  afterwards  proved  to  the 
man.  The  child  was  brought 
up  in  a  gloomy  castle,  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea ;  and  the  melan- 
choly murmurs  of  the  Channel 
were  about  his  early  years.  They 
seemed  to  be  woven  into  his  life, 
and  the  restless  waves  form  no 
inadequate  type  of  his  mental  con- 
dition— unquiet,  unsatisfied,  'full 
of  tears  that  he  could  not  shed,' 
as  he  ever  was.  He  took  these 
breakers,  himself,  as  an  emblem  of 
his  life ;  and  when  mature  in  years, 
he  was  wont  to  say  that  there 
had  not  been  a  day  when  he  failed 
to  revisit  in  dream  the  austere 
rock  whereon  he  was  bom,  the 
tempest  whose  roar  was  about  his 
earliest  sleep.  Other  causes  that 
acted  upon  his  childhood  tended 
to  make  him  what  he  was.  A 
frail  child,  elegant  by  instinct,  and 
fastidious  by  constitution,  he  was 
put  out  to  nurse  in  St  Malo, 
and  for  some  years  enjoyed  little 
society,  infantine  or  otherwise, 
save  that  of  the  small  gamins  of 
the  place,  the  associates  of  the 
children  of  his  nurs&  His  father 
was  morose,  cold,  and  proud,  a 
man  who  inspired  fear  and  no 
love;  his  mother  is  described  as 
lively,  but  she  was  of  the  French 
kind  of  iveliness,  and  found  equal 
pleasure  in  frivolous  society  and 
the  devotions  of  the  Church. 
When  they  met  for  dinner  in  his 
father's  house,  no  one  was  allowed 


to  speak  a  word.  Then  the  master 
of  the  house  went  out  hunting, 
and  Chateaubriand's  mother  re- 
tired to  her  oratory.  The  chUdren 
had  their  books,  or  could  play 
near  the  house  till  supper  time. 
Then,  after  supi)er,  the  mother 
and  children  stood  immovable  and 
mute,  watching  the  father  msike 
a  promenade,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, always  grave  and  taciturn, 
imtil  ten  o'clock,  in  the  great 
halL  Directly  the  clock  struck, 
he  stopped  his  melancholy  nlarch, 
received  icily  his  family's  good- 
night, and  retired;  when  all  the 
rest  must  do  the  same. 

This  rigid  gaoler  of  the  domestic 
prison  died  when  Chateaubriand 
was  about  eighteen,  and  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  Cambnd. 
After  this  event  the  youth  went  to 
Paris.  On  one  occasion,  in  1789, 
his  sword  was  imsheathed  against 
the  mob;  but  alarmed  by  the 
popular  excesses,  he  quitted  the 
service  on  the  occasion  of  the 
revolt. 

Chateaubriand  remained  in 
Paris  all  that  strange  time  before 
the  revolution,  but  he  belonged  to 
no  party.  The  aristocracy,  feeling 
the  approach  of  their  end,  rushed 
headlong  into  luxurious  vice. 
Chateaubriand  was  cold  and  grave, 
and  though  he  dined  with  them, 
was  not  of  them ;  and  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  people.  Perhaps  all 
he  cared  for  at  this  time — ^he  was 
only  twenty  —  was  the  applause 
which  the  small  fry  of  literature 
bestowed  upon  his  puerile  verses. 
Had  he  been  a  few  years  older 
he  would  have  seen  what  was  going 
on. 

When  the  Bevolution  came,  he 
escaped  from  Paris.  The  nobUity 
went  to  Coblentz:  Chateaubriand 
departed  for  the  United  States. 

The  New  World  opened  his  eyes. 
'Only  figure  to  yourself,'  says  a 
French  biographer, '  the  astonish- 
ment of  a  literary  man  of  the 
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18ih  centnry^  at    siglit  of  that 
strange  gigantic  Nature,  full  of  life, 
giacefolly  terrible.  .  .  .  Dropx>ed 
among  blue  herons,  rose-coloured 
fiamingoes,  red  woodpeckers,  Cha- 
teaubriand might  well  smile  when 
he  thought  of  that  old  French 
bird  Philom^le,  on  which  we  live 
exclusively,  ever  since  the  mytho- 
logic  era/  •  From  travel  in  such 
regions  of  the  New  World,  Cha- 
teaubriand gained  a  certain  ap- 
proach to  nature  and  to  real  life 
which  the  old  school  of  pedantry 
and    classicism    could    not  have 
opened  to  him.     But    the    new 
bright-coloured  garment  never  sat 
very  well  on  the  old-fangled  dig- 
nity and  tradition.  Still  his '  happy 
savages/  with  their  simple  pas- 
sions; and  his  attempt  to.  write 
naturally,  recommended   him    to 
those  who  might   not  otherwise 
have  been  drawn  to  him.  B^ranger, 
who  disliked  all  borrowing  from 
the   ancients,    and  looked    upon 
'consul'  and  'prefect'  as  worn- 
out,  obsolete  titles,  that  no  one 
had  wit  enough  to  replace  by  new 
and  suitable  ones,  was  delighted 
to  find  a  man  who,  when  he  wanted 
to  speak  of  the  sun,  would  speak 
of  the  sun  and  not  of  Phoebus ;  of 
the  sea  as  the  sea,  and  not  as 
Neptune.     Ghateaubriand,  never- 
theless, never  reached  true  sim- 
plicity.     He  has  been  styled  a 
historic  coin  with  the  effigy  of  a 
by-gone  age.    In  vain  do  modem 
manners,  literary  habits,  all  the 
precipitations  of  the  new  world, 
strive  to  cover  the  ancient  type. 

Chateaubriand  soon  returned 
from  his  American  wanderings, 
reaching  Fiance  early  in  1792. 
'Atala,' which  was  not  published 
until  some  years  after,  was  the 
result  of  his  sojourn  abroad.  The 
publication  of  ^s  manuscript  pro- 
duced quite  a  furore.  We  must 
remember  that  at  that  time  scarcely 
any  graphic  pen  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  life  in  the  wilds  of 


America.  Cooper  had  not  appeared 
as  the  pioneer  of  Western  Eomance ; 
so  Chateaubriand  had  a  new  field 
to  himself. 

'Atala,'  apart  from  its  Indian 
accessories,  is  composed  of  about 
equal  parts  of  mystic  Catholicism 
and  passionate  love.  The  love  is 
never  gratified:  the  Catholicism 
is.  At  least  the  priests  seem  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the 
end ;  and  Atala,  who  had  loved  so 
intensely,  and  had  xx)isoned  her- 
self in  terror  of  breaking  the  vow 
of  virginity  which  her  mother  had 
imposed  upon  her,  undergoes  a 
most  ecstatic  celebration  with  the 
wafer  and  holy  oil.  The  scenes  of 
this  book  are  most  sentimentally 
sad ;  perhaps  in  this  rational  age 
they  would  not  affect  us  with 
so  deep  a  sense  of  solemnity 
and  reality  as  they  inspired  in 
those  who  were  more  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
devotee.  We  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  narrowness  in  contemplating 
these  scenes ;  we  seem  still  to  see 
in  them  the  gloomy  shore  that 
was  the  birth-place  of  our  Breton 
gentleman.  We  do  not  see  the 
broad  world,  or  any  Shakespearian 
grandeur.  The  emotion  is  intense, 
but  circumscribed.  But  we  must 
remember  that  Chateaubriand  de- 
spised Shakespeare,  who  took  his 
characters  from  such  low  places 
as  taverns,  and  made  them  talk 
sometimes  only  like  men.  Cha- 
teaubriand praises  Voltaire  for 
retracting  his  praise  of  Shake- 
sx)eare,  and  speaks  of  him  as  re- 
penting for  having  'opened  the 
door  to  mediocrity,  deified  the 
drunken  savage,  and  placed  the 
monster  on  the  altar.'  'Ham- 
let' Chateaubriand  called,  'that 
tragedy  of  lunatics.'  In  return, 
it  has  been  pertinently  asked, 
what  would  Shakesx)eare  have 
called  'Moise,'  that  tragedy  of 
Chateaubriand's. 

Chateaubriand  is  rather  fond  of 
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disparaging  great  men;  he  con- 
siders himself,  as  we  have  said,  the 
poetic  father  of  Byron,  and  cer- 
tainly brings  forward  some  sin- 
gular coincidences  between  their 
writings.  Byron,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  conscious  of  this 
jealousy  or  not,  evidently  does 
not  seek  to  exalt  Chateaubriand. 
He  rather  speaks  of  him  sb'ght- 
ingly,  as  when,  in  'The  Age  of 
Bronze,'  referring  to  the  incon- 
gruous Congress,  he  says : — 

'There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books 

of  martyrs ; 
And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid 
Tartars.* 

In  his  notes  to  this  poem,  Byron, 
too,  brings  in  an  anecdote  most 
disrespectful  for  a  son  to  quote 
against  his  reputed  literary  papa : 
'  Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  author  in 
the  minister,  receiyed  a  handsome 
compliment  at  Verona  from  a 
literary  sovereign:  "Ah!  Mon- 
sieur C ,  are  you  related  to 

that  Chateaubriand  who — who — 
has  written  something  f  (ecrit 
qudqtie  chose!).  It  is  said  that 
the  author  of  "Atala"  repented 
him  for  a  moment  of  his  legi- 
timacy.' 

With  Milton,  also,  Chateaubriand 
compares  himself:  'Milton  served 
Cromwell ;  I  have  combated  Napo- 
leon: he  attacked  kings;  I  have 
defended  them :  he  hoped  nothing 
from  their  pardon  ;  I  have  not  rec- 
koned upon  their  gratitude.  Now 
that  in  both  our  coimtries  monarchy 
is  declining  towards  its  end,  Milton 
and  I  have  no  more  political  ques- 
tions to  squabble  about.'  These 
comparisons  are,  at  least,  foolish, 
for  Milton  and  Byron  may  chance 
to  outlive  Chateaubriand.  The 
work  of  Chateaubriand's  in  which 
the  largest  reference  is  made  to 
Byron  is  the  '  Sketches  of  English 
Literature,'  a  book  written  by  him 
somewhat  late  in  life.      In  the 


memoirs  of  his  younger  days,  he 
mentions  him  too.  Chateaubriand 
was  at  one  time,  soon  after  his 
return  from  America,  a  resident 
in  England.  He  was  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  glad  to  make 
a  scanty  income  by  translations 
from  the  French,  and  any  literary 
work  that  might  turn  up.  At  this 
time  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  corporeally  very  close  to 
Byron : '  In  his  melancholy  rambles 
he  was  seen  passing  through  the 
village  of  Harrow  at  the  time  when 
the  lively  face  and  curly  head  of 
a  boy — Lord  Byron — frequently 
appeared  at  the  window  of  a 
school.'  Whether  the  curly-headed 
boy  was  actually  seen  by  the  im- 
pecunious French  exile,  or  not, 
does  not  matter  much :  it  m&j 
be  interesting,  however,  to  note 
what  claim  the  Frenchman  prefers 
against  that  naughty  English  boy. 
Chateaubriand  first  draws  a  pa- 
rallel between  Byron  and  him- 
self : — '  I  was  destined  to  pre- 
cede him  in  the  career  of  letters, 
and  to  remain  in  it  after  him. 
He  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
heaths  of  Scotland,  on  the  sea- 
shore, as  I  had  been  on  the  heaths 
of  Brittany,  on  the  seashore.  He 
was  at  first  fond  of  the  Bible  and 
Ossian,  as  I  was  fond  of  them. 
He  sang,  in  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
recollections  of  childhood,  as  I 
sang  them  in  the  Castle  of  Cour- 
bourg.'  Personal  as  well  as  lite- 
rary;  coincidences,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  brought  forward  by 
our  injured  Chateaubriand.  The 
next  of  these  which  he  brings 
before  our  notice  is,  that  Byron 
and  himself — the  former  in  1807, 
the  latter  seven  or  eight  years 
earlier — ^both  sat  under  the  self- 
same elm  tree  in  Harrow  church- 
yard, to  meditate  or  make  '♦erses. 
*  Hail  ancient  elm  of  dreams,'  says 
Chateaubriand,  'at  the  foot  of 
which  Byron,  as  a  boy,  indulged 
the  caprices  of  his  age,  at  the 
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time  when  I  was  pondering  on 
"B&i^"  in  the  shade,  in  that  same 
«hade  to  which  the  poet  snbse- 
•qnently  repaired,  in  torn,  to  pon- 
-der  on  "Childe  Harold/"  Cha- 
teanbriand  then  proceeds  with  his 
•comparison,  as  follows : — '  Some 
interest  will  perhaps  be  felt  on 
remarking  in  future  —  if  I  am 
<[estined  to  haye  any  fatnre — the 
<x>incidence  presented  by  the  two 
leaders  of  the  new  French  and 
English  schools,  haying  one  and 
the  same  fond  of  ideas,  and  desti- 
nies, if  not  manners,  nearly  simi- 
lar: the  one  a  peer  of  England, 
the  other  a  peer  of  France;  both 
trayellers  in  the  East,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time  from  each  other, 
but  who  neyer  met.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  life  of  the 
English  poet  was  not  mixed  up 
with  such  great  eyents  as  mine.' 
From  a  man  possessed  of  snch  bad 
taste  and  morbid  contemplation 
of  self  as  to  include  himself  in 
such  a  comparison  as  this,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  Byron, 
if  he  fell  under  his  influence, 
might  haye  acquired  much  of  his 
own  melancholy  egotism.  But 
Byron  neyer  descended  to  such 
puerilities  as  this  coincidence- 
making  of  Chateaubriand's.  The 
former  may  haye  had  unhealthy 
ciayingB  for  present  and  future 
&me,  personal  affectations,  and 
self-deyouring  introspection,  but 
at  least  he  did  not  display  them 
in  so  childish  a  fashion  as  Cha- 
teaubriand. When  he  comes  to 
treat  of  coincidences  purely  lite- 
rary between  himself  and  Byron 
the  Frenchman  becomes  more 
precise.  'Lord  Byron,'  he  says, 
'  went  to  yisit  after  me  the  ruins 
of  Greece.  In  "  Childe  Harold  " 
he  seems  to  embellish  with  his 
own  colours  the  descriptions  of 
my  "Trayels."  At  the  com- 
mencement x)f  my  pilgrimage  I 
introduced  the  farewell  of  Sire  de 
Joinyille  to  his  castle :  Byron,  in 
yoL.  zxn. — ^NO.  oxxyn. 


like  manner,  bids  adieu  to  his 
Gk)thic  habitation.'  ...  'In  the 
"Martyrs"  Eudorus  sets  out 
from  Messenia  to  proceed  to 
Borne.  'Our  yoyage,'  he  says, 
'was  long.  We  saw  all  those 
promontories  marked  by  temples 
or  tombs.  .  .  .  We  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Megara.  Before  us  was 
iEgina,  on  the  right  the  PirsBus, 
on  the  left  Corinth.  Those  cities, 
of  old  so  flourishing,  exhibited 
only  heaps  of  ruins.  The  yery 
sailors  appeared  to  be  moyed  by 
this  sight  The  crowd  collected 
upon  the  deck  kept  silence :  each 
fixed  his  eye  steadfastly  on  those 
ruins:  each  perhaps  drew  from 
them  in  secret  a  consolation  in  his 
misfortunes  by  reflecting  how 
trifling  are  our  own  afiUctions 
compared  with  those  calamities 
which  befall  whole  nations,  and 
which  had  stretched  before  our 
eyes  the  corpses  of  those  cities. 
.  .  .  My  young  companions  had 
neyer  heard  of  any  metamor- 
phoses other  than  those  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  could  not  account  for  the 
ruins  before  their  eyes.  I,  for  my 
part,  had  already  seated  myself 
with  the  prophet  on  the  ruins 
of  desolate  cities,  and  Babylon 
taught  me  what  had  happened  to 
Corinth.'  So  far  Chateaubriand's 
description,  as  extracted  from  his 
book.  'Now,*  says  he,  triumph- 
antly, 'turn  to  the  fourth  canto 
of  Lord  Byron's  "Childe  Harold !'" 
We  turn  to  stanza  44,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

*  Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path 
of  him, 
The  Roman  friend  of   Rome's   least 
mortal  mind, 
The  friend  of  Tulij:  as  mj  bark  did 
skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fan- 
ning wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
MgluA  lay,  Pinsus  on  the  right, 

And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  eren  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate 
sight.' 
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Those  who  compare  this  stanza 
with  the  passage  in  prose  above 
quoted  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  Byron  is  to  be  deemed 
debtor  to  Chateaubriand,  or  not. 
We  offer^  as  a  suggestion,  that 
Chateaubriand  and  Byron  dipped 
into  the  same  '  Murray/  supposing 
there  existed  sixty  years  ago  such 
a  guide-book  to  Greece.  Cha- 
teaubriand, howeyer,  does  not  take 
this  view  of  the  matter,  but  enters 
upon  a  small  rhapsody  thereupon, 
wherein  is  most  delicately  insinu- 
ated the  suspicious  circumstance 
of  two  persons  having  made  use 
of  the  same  words  on  the  same 
subject.  He  says,  with  some  pe- 
dantry: 'Here  the  English  poet, 
as  well  as  the  French  prose-writer, 
falls  short  of  the  letter  of  Sul- 
picius  to  Cicero ;  but  so  complete 
a  coincidence  is  singularly  glo- 
rious for  me,  since  I  preceded  the 
immortal  bard  on  the  shore  where 
the  same  reflections  occurred  to 
both,  and  where  we  both  have 
conunemorated  the  same  ruins.' 
Byron  has  had  sufficient  detractors 
of  late;  but  as  Chateaubriand 
makes  it  evident  that  he  himself  is 
the  inferior  man  (for  would  Byron 
have  condescended  to  such  affected 
self-measurement?)  there  is  no 
harm  in  continuing  the  compari- 
son, and  listening  to  the  pretended 
plagiarisms.  Chateaubriand  pro- 
ceeds: 'I  have  likewise  the  ho- 
nour of  agreeing  with  Lord  Byron 
in  the  description  of  Borne.  The 
"Martyrs,"  and  my  "Letter  on 
the  Campagna"  of  Home,  claim 
for  me  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  having  anticipated  the  inspira- 
tions of  a  great  genius.  M.  de 
B6ranger,  our  immortal  song- 
writer, has  inserted  in  the  last 
volume  of  his  "  Chansons  "  a  note, 
too  flattering  to  me  to  be  quoted 
entire.  In  adverting  to  the  im- 
pulse which,  according  to  him,  I 
have  given  to  French  poetry,  he 
says:  '  The  influence  of  the  author 


of  the  "G4nie  de  Chzistianisme '" 
has  been  equally  felt  abroad ;  and 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  but  just  to 
say  that  the  bard  of  "Childe 
Harold "  belongs  to  the  fiEunily  of 
"  Rene." ' 

The  next  opinion  in  his  favour 
which  Chateaubriand  brings  before 
us  is  that  of  a  French  critic,  M. 
YiUemain.  The  former  note  was 
said  to  be  too  flattering  to  quote 
entire:  for  quoting  this  one 
Chateaubriand  craves  forgiveness, 
begs  the  reader  to  excuse  him, 
and  to  reckon  for  nothing  praise 
bestowed  through  the  indulgence 
of  talent.  He  then  quotes  from 
an  article,  on  Lord  Byron,  as  fol- 
lows: 'Some  incomparable  pages 
of  "B^n6"  had,  it  is  true,  ex- 
hausted his  poetic  character.'  Upon 
which  Chateaubriand,  with  shy  air 
of  patronage,  comments  thus:  'I 
know  not  whether  Byron  imitated 
or  renewed  them  by  his  genius.' 

We  will  leave  B^ranger,  who 
looked  upon  Chateaubriand  with 
pity  as  a  superior  man  who  had 
lost  his  way.  And  let  us  turn  to 
'  £^,'  perhaps  the  most  famous 
work  of  its  author.  'Een^'  has 
taken  such  hold  of  the  French 
mind  that  the  Parisian,  ennuyS 
as  that  effervescent  animal  so  fre- 
quently is,  calls  his  melancholy 
disorder  '  maladie  de  B^n^.'  The 
'family  of  B^n^'  comprises  all 
those  who  indulge  in  morbid  ques- 
tionings of  life,  whose  nerves  are 
restless  rather  than  healthy,  who 
find  the  great  gift  of  existence 
'slow'  rather  than  joyful.  Such 
a  state  as  this,  the  condition,  as 
it  were,  of  those  who  have  not 
strength  to  grasp  the  nettle  of  life, 
or  health  enough  to  gain  a  mas- 
tery of  its  meanings,  we  would 
rather  let  France  enjoy  the  credit 
of  producing  than  England.  Let 
Chateaubriand  be  the  parent  of  the 
moping  element  in  Bynm :  Byron 
has  yet  a  glory  and  a  strength 
which  are  not  Chateaubriand. 
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Ufaii  is  weary  of  all  things :  of 
glory  and  genius,  of  work  and 
leifinie,  of  prosperity  and  misfor- 
ttine  alike.   Everything  bores  him : 
he  drags  along,  as  he  constantly 
tells  us,  his  days  chained  to  a 
burden   of  ennui:    his  life   is  a 
yawn.      The    fact  was  Ohatean- 
briand  nerver  found  his  place  in 
life:  he  was  always,  as  B^ranger 
well  put  it,  effarS,    He  had  too 
much  brain  to  belicTe  in  the  old- 
'fiiahioned  monarchy,  with  its  inglo- 
rious caterpillar  kings ;  he  was  too 
great  a  seigneur  to  identify  himself 
with  the  people ;  there  was  no  pa- 
triciate in  France  ready  for  him  to 
enter,  and  suitable  to  his  dreams. 
And  BO  existence  became  to  him 
an  abyss,  which  something  was 
always  wanted  to  fiU.    The  pro- 
phet of  morbidness  and  the  apostle 
of    ennui  we    haye    styled    him. 
What  name  else  can  we  give  him, 
as  the  author  of  dreariness,  like 
the   sayings    that  follow :  —  'At 
length  my  heart  could  famish  no 
resources  for  my  mind,  and  I  was 
only  sensible  of  existence  by  an 
oppressiye  feeling  of  fatigue  and 
uneasiness.'  .  .  .  .  '  It    is    much 
better  that  we  should  resemble,  in 
a  small  degree,  the  generality  of 
mankind,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
a  little  less  unhappy.'    Or  this : — 
'  When  really  unhappy,  I  had  no 
longer  any  wish  for  death.     My 
grief  was  become  a  kind  of  occu- 
pation which  took  up  erery  mo- 
ment of  my  tone.'    The  pity  of 
it  is,  that  there  has  grown  up  a 
sickly  family  with  the  cowardly 
and  mawkish  ideas  of  It6n6  for 
phflosophy.    Here  is  another  sam- 
ple of '  Chateaubriand's    helpless 
and    woe-begone    creed :      '  The 
many  examples  we  have  before  us, 
and  the  multitudes  of  books  we 
possess,  give  us  knowledge  without 
experience;    we    are   undeceiyed 
before  we  haye  enjoyed ;  there  still 
remain  desires  but  no  illusions. 
Our  imagination  is  rich,  abundant. 


and  full  of  wonders ;  but  our  ex- 
istence is  poor,  insipid,  and  des- 
titute of  charms.  With  a  full 
heart  we  dwell  in  an  empty  world, 
and  scarcely  haye  we  adyanced  a 
few  steps  when  we  haye  nothing 
to  learn.'  With  all  respect  to 
Ohateaubriand,  we  yenture  to  con- 
tradict eyery  separate  assertion 
of  his  maudlin  creed.  Life  de- 
ceiyes  none  but  fools;  if  you  pluck 
a  cherry,  it  remains  a  cherry  in 
your  mouth,  and  does  not  turn  to 
bitter  dust  on  the  palate,  as 
cheerless  Chateaubriand  would 
make  belieye.  '  Desires  without 
illusions' — the  yery  best  thing 
possible.  And  no  '  full  heart,'  or 
rich  imagination  can  see  the  world 
empty  around  it:  'tis  a  meagre 
heart  and  a  barren  imagination 
that  cries  out  the  unsuggestiye- 
ness  and  desolation  of  the  world. 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Tennyson, 
and  William  Morris,  are  all,  more  or 
less,  of theEnglish  'family of  B^n6!' 
Let  ustum  for  a  moment  to  another 
poet,  happily  an  Englishman,  who 
laughs  at  the  querulous  children 
of  despair.  Perhaps  he  is  think- 
ing of  Chateaubriand  when  he 
says,  in  the  '  Secret  of  Long  Life :' 
— ^'To  him'  (the  supreme  poet) 
'  life  is  not  by  any  means  a  "  long 
unhappy  dream,"  ....  an  idea 
worthy  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  fool.' 
Again : — '  The  Greeks  knew  better. 
Their  poet  was  Apollo,  the  diyinity 
of  sunshine  and  siorength,  and 
youth  and  loye.  Fancy  Apollo  in 
need  of  "  hourly  yaried  anodynes," 
....  one  day  the  melancholy 
yerse  of  Tennyson,  and  another, 
the  distraught  prose  of  Carlyle 
....  one  day  Holloway's  pills, 
and  another  old  Dr.  Jacob  Towns- 
end's  sarsapariUa I  say 

that,  to  the  true  poet  and  to  the 
-braye  man,  this  world  is  fuU  to 
the  brim  of  happiness,  and  that 
the  future  is  as  certain  as  the 
truthfulness  of  Qod.' 
We  haye  said  enough  of  Cha- 
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teanbiiand's  prodactions  from  a 
philoflophical  point  of  view :  there 
is  scarcely,  howeyer,  any  other  view 
to  be  taken  of  his  romances  which 
have  scarcely  any  plot,  but  rely 
for  their  charm  upon  their  exqui- 
site el^;ance  of  style,  and  the 
manner  in  which  morbid  sadness 
is  made  beautiful  by  polish. 

Chateaubriand  returned  to 
France  when  Napoleon  was  Ck)nsul, 
and  he  soon  rose  considerably 
aboYe  his  position  in  London  as 
hack-translator.  His  mother  died 
in  1798,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips 
for  the  conversion  of  her  son, 
whose  melancholy  had  taken  the 
form  of  scepticism.  This  longing 
of  hers,  it  is  said,  produced  the 
'  Genius  of  Christianity,'  which 
was  published  in  1802,  a  year 
after  the  appearance  of  '  Atala/ 
The  '  Genius  of  Christianity '  was 
looked  upon  as  something  that  the 
weak  fsdth  of  Frenchmen  might  lean 
upon ;  and  Chateaubriand  became 
looked  up  to  as  a  power.  Na- 
poleon made  him  his  minister,  but 
the  two  never  agreed  very  welL 
Chateaubriand  had  a  high-handed 
way  of  saying  what  he  thought,  and 
found  himself  ill  able  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  a  superior.  The 
Breton  gentleman  never  relin- 
quished, his  aristocratic  dignity. 
When  he  was  offered  the  '  Aca- 
demy,' his  address  was  found  to 
be  a  protest  c^ainst  revolution 
and  despotism.  It  is  said  to  have 
made  Napoleon  ask  bitterly: — 
'  Am  I  then  nothing  more  than  a 
usurper  ?'  He  feared  the  man  who 
would  never  bend  to  bribe  or 
flattery.  Though  brought  up  in 
royalist  ideas,  and  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  old  aristo- 
cratic sentiment,  Chateaubriand 
preferred  democracy  to  despotism. 
'  Had  France  formed  herself  into 
a  republic,'  he  says,  '  I  would  have 
gone  with  her,  for  there  would 
have  been  reason  and  consistency 
in  the  fact;   but  to  exchange  a 


crown  preserved  in  the  tteatfory 
of  St  Denis  for  a  crown  that  has 
been  picked  up—that  is  not  worth 
a  perjury.'  No  wonder  that  Na- 
poleon had  no  love  to  spare  for 
the  most  powerful  man  in  France 
after  himself,  when  he  spoke 
in  this  outspoken  manner,  and 
threw  the  appointments  offered 
him  in  the  imperial  teeth.  When 
the  crown  fell  that  has  been 
'  picked  up '  so  often  and  fall^  so 
often,  and  the  allied  armies  en- 
tered France  in  1814,  Chateau- 
briand's work,  '  Buonaparte  et  les 
Bourbons,'  was  worth  an  army  to 
Louis  XVIU. :  he  was  xnade 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
This  peerage  he  relinquished  in 
1880,  after  protesting  against  the 
casting  out  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  family  in  favour 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Here  again 
this  singular  Chateaubriand  was 
dangerously  isolated,  being,  as  he 
tells  us,  '  a  monarchist  from  con- 
viction, a  Bourbonist  from  honour, 
and  a  republican  by  nature.' 
Pitt's  saying:  'My  ambition  is 
character,  not  office,'  has  been  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  is  reasonably 
fitting. 

Now  that  we  have  considered 
Chateaubriand  in  his  literary  and 
political  capacities,  we  will  look 
at  him  for  a  moment  in  his  do- 
mestic relations. 

Chateaubriand  loved  to  pa- 
tronize, and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
admirers  of  Victor  Hugo.  He 
sent  for  the  poet  while  quite  a 
boy,  to  see  him,  and  paid  him  a 
very  high  compliment  on  some 
passages  of  an  ode  which  he  had 
written.  The  youth  was  rather 
frightened  by  his  pompous  and 
haughty  manner.  However,  on 
one  visit  that  M.  Hugo  paid  him, 
this  feeling  was  somewhat  mo- 
dified, for  as  they  were  sitting 
together  a  servant  opened  the 
door  and  brought  in  an  immense 
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bucket  of  water.  Chateaubriand 
loosened  his  cravat,  and  began 
taldng  off  his  green  morocco 
slippers.  Young  Hugo  naturally 
rose  to  take  his  leave,  probably 
deeming  that  no  hint  could  be 
stronger  than  this.  It  was  not, 
howeyer,  meant  as  a  hint  at  all, 
for  the  great  man  would  not  let 
him  go,  but  went  on  undressing 
as  if  no  one  were  present.  He 
removed  his  grey  swan-skin  pan- 
taloons, his  shirt,  and  his  flannel- 
waistooat — (French  descriptions, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  partial  to 
detail) — and  got  into  the  big  tub 
where  he  was  washed  by  his  ser- 
vant After  being  dried  and 
dressed,  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  which 
were  notably  beautiful,  and  for  the 
care  of  which  he  kept  a  whole  case 
of  dentist's  instruments.  After 
this  little  episode  was  over,  Cha- 
teaubriand, greatly  revived  by  his 
splashing  about  in  the  water,  began 
a  most  animated  conversation,  in- 
terrupting it  occasionally  to  give 
his  teeth  another  touch  with  the 
brush.  After  this,  Victor  Hugo 
did  not  look  upon  Chateaubriand's 
haughty  dignity  with  so  much 
fear. 

The  author  of  'B6n6'  ia  de- 
scribed as  follows:  '  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand affected  a  military 
style;  the  man  of  the  pen  could 
not  forget  the  man  of  the  sword. 
His  neck  was  imprisoned  in  a  black 
cravat  which  hid  the  collar  of  his 
shirt;  a  black  greatcoat,  buttoned 
all  the  way  up,  confined  his  little 
stooping  body.  His  head  was  the 
finest  part  of  him ;  it  was  dispro- 
portioned  to  his  height,  but  it  was 
a^noble-looking,  serious  head.  His 
nose  was  long  and  straight,  his 
eye  keen,  his  smile  bewitching, 
but  it  came  and  went  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  his 
month  would  quickly  resume  its 
haughty,  severe  expression. 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand  was 
very  charitable,  and  maintained 


an  infirmary  for  sick  priests.  As 
it  cost  her  more  than  the  money 
she  possessed  to  effect  this,  she  had 
a  chocolate  manufactory,  and  sold 
the  produce  to  her  friends  by  the 
pound.  The  price  was  rather  dear, 
we  are  told.  Victor  Hugo  was 
once  asked  to  purchase  a  pound 
of  it,  and,  in  his  youthful  enthu- 
siasm, said  at  once  that  he  would 
take  three.  He  did  so,  but  when 
the  operation  of  paying  for  it  was 
over,  he  had  nothing  left  in  his 
purse.  Chateaubriand,  too,  was 
the  reverse  of  miserly  with  regard 
to  money.  He  was  plunged  in 
debt,  but  was  always  ready  to  be 
charitable  He  kept  a  pile  of 
five-frano  pieces  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  his  dining-room;  and 
whenever  his  servant  brought  him 
a  begging  letter,  which  was  not 
seldom,  he  would  approach  the 
pile,  grumble,  and  wrap  up  a  piece 
or  two  in  a  paper,  which  he  would 
send  out  by  the  servant.  He  was 
once  visiting  Charles  X.  while  in 
exile  at  Prague,  and  the  ex-king 
made  inquiries  as  to  his  fortune. 
'  I  am  as  poor  as  a  rat,'  answered 
Chateaubriand,  '  and  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  all  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand's prot^^'  '  Oh,  that 
won't  do,' replied  the  king.  'Come, 
Chateaubriand,  how  much  would 
it  take  to  make  you  a  rich  man  ?' 
'  'Twould  be  a  loss  of  time.  Sire,' 
replied  the  great  author,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  resigned  to  a 
position  of  impecxmiosity ;  '  were 
you  to  give  me  four  millions  this 
morning,  I  should  not  have  a  sous 
left  by  to-night.' 

A  moping  philosopher,  a  power- 
fal  minister,  a  jealous  poet,  a 
dignified  aristocrat,  an  honest  po- 
litician, an  easy-going  spendthrift, 
an  upholder  of  Christianity,  and 
a  popular  novelist,  all  rolled  into 
one;  Chateaubriand  is  a  sort  of 
human  kaleidoscope,  and  some- 
what interesting  to  look  into. 

Ejeninoale  Cook. 
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TIME  FLIES! 
9  Eonlff L 

'  I  ^IME  flies !    The  laggard  lover,  absent  still, 

Compels  thine  eyes  to  rove  against  their  will — 
Roaming  from  Poetry's  entrancing  page, 
To  note  the  clock,  whose  minutes  seem  an  age, 
So  slow  the  hands  revolve  before  thine  eyes— 

Although  Time  flies  ! 

Thy  grief  is  not  because  thou  must  deplore 
Thy  favourite  opera's  first  act  is  o'er. 
That  thou  must  miss,  at  its  first  luscious  note, 
The  nightingale  that  dwells  in  Lucca's  throat, — 
Ah,  no !  'tis  not  for  this  thy  tears  arise. 

Because  Time  flies ! 

Alas  !  to  you  it  seemeth  Love's  decay 
That  he,  who  swore  to  love,  remains  away. 
What  are  the  spells  that  keep  him  from  thy  side  ? 
What  are  the  clouds  that  from  his  vision  hide, 
(While  thou  art  wasting  weary  hours  in  sighs)  ? 

How  fast  Time  flies ! 

Hush  !  there's  a  footstep  on  the  outer  stair  ! 
His  footfall's  music,  and  thou  know'st  the  air. 
He  comes,  he  comes — ^the  loiterer  too  dear ! 
Minutes — how  flee  they  now  that  he  is  here  ! 
Farewell,  regret !  each  doubting  fancy  dies  ! 

Time  flies !    Time  flies  ! 


♦*' 


Tom  Hood. 
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ANTOINE    WIEBTZ. 


IT  is  Btrange  that,  despite  the 
thonsands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  English  trayellers  who 
with  the  summer  sun  fly  yearly 
southward  and  westward  to  the 
plain  of  the  Bhine,  to  the  waters 
of  Germany,  to  the  cities  of  Italy, 
and  to  the  Alpine  passes  of  Swit- 
zerland, yery  few  amongst  them 
eyer  pause,  or  eyen  seem  to  know 
that  there  is  aught  worth  pausing 
for,  in  the  green  solitudes  and 
Shakespeare-haunted  forests  of  the 
Ardennes.  Tet  there  are  few 
districts  in  Europe  more  full  of 
beauty  and  of  poetry;  few  more 
worthy  the  loying  and  lingering 
interest  of  the  wanderer;  few 
indeed,  perhaps  none,  in  which 
the  long  dreamy  days  of  a  late 
summer  time  can  be  more  de- 
lidously  spent  beneath  the  shadow 
of  green  leayes. 

The  bright  Meuse  riyer  is  fresher 
far  than  the  Ehine,  and  its  scenery 
is  fjEur  less  monotonous,  for  after 
«11,  Taunted  though  the  Bhenish 
banks  may  be,  they  are  tedious  in 
their  continuous  likeness  one  to 
the  other  and  in  their  wearisome 
xepetition  of  the  same  little 
burghs  mirrored  in  the  same 
brown  stretch  of  water,  and  of 
the  same  yine-streaked  grey  slopes 
•crowned  with  the  same  eternal 
^rey  ruins. 

The  forests  of  the  Ardennes, 
again,  are  eyen  still  in  certain 
districts  much  what  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Jacques  and 
Sosalind;  and  are  still  haunted 
by  wild  animals  that  find  there 
a  refuge  denied  to  them  in  the 
superb  Teutonic  woods  which  are 
oyer-eedulously  preseryed  and  cul- 
tayated.  Nothing  can  be  loyelier 
in  their  way  than  the  old  pic- 


turesque towns  that  the  Meuse 
washes    as    it    flows;    than    the 
charming    yillages    ^brdled   with 
their  meadows  of  deep  grass  and 
shaded  with  trees  ancient  as  the 
hills ;  than  the  roads  that  plunge 
down  through  rayine  and  wood- 
land, while   the  Flemish  horses 
thunder  along,  striking  sweet  music 
from  their  many  bells;  than  the 
deep  purple  of  the  s^tches  of 
pine  and  the  black  masses  of  rock 
and  forest  that  rise  against  the 
blue  serene  sky  at  noonday  when 
all  is  still;  than  the  paths  that 
wind  on  for  eyer  and  for  eyer 
through  the  intense  shades  where 
only  here  and  there  a  gleam  of 
light  can  faintly  strike  eyen  at  the 
meridian  through    the    delicious 
obscurity    of    the    impenetrable 
leayes;  nothing  can  be  loyelier, 
fresher,  fuller  of  the   charm  of 
silence  and  the  poetry  of  the  past. 
Break  from  the  common  haunts 
and    habits;     leaye    the    great 
crowded  highways  of  trayel;  go 
to  some  old  quiet  town,  Dinant, 
or  Bochefort,  or   Stayeldt;    pass 
your  hours  in  the  great  forests 
with  no  soimd  to  stir  the  stillness 
of  it  all  except  some  murmur  from 
the  bees,  some  clear  tinkle  from  a 
goat's  bell,  some  rush  of  water 
half  unseen,  some  echo  of  a  con- 
yent  chime  far,  yery  fEur,  away; 
stay  there   in  the    long  August 
days,  when  a  white  haryest-moon 
will  light  you  on  your  homeward 
way'  along    the    pine-shadowed 
roads,  stay  there  with  no  book 
except  your  Shakespeare,  and  say 
if  something  of  the  old  long-lost 
mediffiyal    delights    of   forest-life 
do  not  return  to  you  in  the  Shake- 
spearean   shadows    of    the    Ar- 
dennes ? 
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But  there  is  another  beside 
Shakespeare  whom  you  will  re- 
member in  the  Ardennes;  your 
remembrance  will  be  also  Antoine 
Wiertz. 

Are  there  many  to  whom  his 
name  is  yet  as  an  empty  sound, 
telling  nothing?  I  fear  so;  he 
gave  his  whole  life  for  fame ;  and 
yet  fame  has  only  shed  upon  him 
a  fitful  and  incomplete  lustre. 

Bis  name  is  as  a  planet  which 
only  the  eyes  and  lips  of  those 
educated  in  his  science  can  turn 
to  and  can  name;  it  is  not  yet 
that  pole-star  in  the  heayens  of 
Art  which  jBYery  child  can  call  and 
point  out  in  familiarity  and  ex- 
ultation. Is  this  the  Uxdi  of 
Wiertz  or  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  a  delicate  question ;  some 
will  say  one  some  the  other.  For 
myself  I  cannot  doubt  that  if 
Wiertz  had  liyed  in  the  days  of 
Bubens  he  would  have  had  the 
fame  of  Bubens.  But  he  fell  upon 
eyil  times :  very  evil  times,  for  an 
art  that  is  purely  idealic  and  in- 
yariably  free;  and  this  was  the 
art  of  Wiertz  always. 

In  the  yery  heart  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, at  Dinant,  the  old  grey 
town  upon  the  riyer,  Antoine 
Wiertz  was  bom  in  the  year  1806, 
amongst  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
with  the  miseries  of  extreme 
poyerty  as  his  sole  heritage. 
Against  eyery  difficulty  and  in 
the  fiioe  of  eyery  wretchedness  he 
became  a  great,  a  supremely  great, 
artist;  yet  in  the  century  which 
has  seen  both  his  birth  and  his 
death,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
many  beyond  those  of  his  own 
nation,  and  the  sincere  students 
of  art  in  all  countries,  haye  yisited 
the  iyy-shrouded  building  on  the 
outskirts  of  Brussels  which  en- 
shrines all  the  rarest  fruitage  of  a 
most  rare  mind. 

'  Gomme  caract^re  d'artiste 
Wiertz  est  le  type  le  plus  par£ait 
le  plus  complet    II  est  I'image^ 


le  symbole,  la  personification  da 
le  caractere.'  This  has  been 
written  of  him  by  one  who  loyed 
him  well,  but  none  the  less  is  it 
intrinsically  true.* 

Wiertz  was  essentially  the  ideal 
artist.  His  life  from  first  to  last 
was  consecrated  to  one  passion,, 
and  that  passion — ^Art 

In  the  days  of  his  earliest  youth 
he  repulsed  the  money  ofiered 
to  him  for  one  of  his  studies. 
'  Gardez  yotre  or,'  he  cried,  as  he 
refused  his  patron. '  C'est  la  mort 
de  I'artistel'  And  on  his  death- 
bed, exhausted  by  physical  agonies 
of  the  direst  sort,  his  art  neyer  once 
lost  its  dominion  oyer  him :  '  Oh 
les  beaux  horizons !'  he  murmured 
in  his  delirium.  '  Oh  les  belles  et 
donees  figure !  Yite-yite!  M» 
palette — ^mes  pinoeaux!  Yitei— 
je  tiens  mes  points  de  lumiire. 
Quel  tableau  je  yais  faire.  Oh  je 
yeux  yaincre  BafEEiel  1' 

Modem  society  sees  little  but 
an  absurd  quixotism,  no  doubt, 
in  the  painter  who  habitually 
refused  to  sell  his  pictures  on  the 
groimd  that  if  he  once  sold  them 
he  would  neyer  again  be  wholly 
free,  and  also  that  he  needed  to» 
retain  his  works  beside  him  f6r 
his  own  correction  and  education. 
Yet  who  can  dispute  that  thi9 
sentiment,  exaggerated  though  it 
may  haye  been,  was  yet  of  the 
highest  order,  and  of  a  yalue  not 
to  be  measured  in  an  age  wherein 
eyery  genius  is  debased  by  ayaxice 
and  prostituted  to  the  ends  of  gain. 

When  the  learning  and  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Athens  were  at  their 
greatest  height  her  sages  took  no* 
payments,  and  her  schools  were- 
free ;  from  the  time  that  Isoorates^ 
accepted  money  from  each  pupil 
and  all  the  philosophers  followed 
his  example  the  glory  of  Athena 
began  to  wane.   Art  is  like  Athens; 

*  Dr.  A.  Watteau,  of  Brussels,  whom  I 
here  beg  to  thank  for  his  courtes^f  and.' 
kindness. 
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worldly  prudence  in  her  teachers 
means  spiritual  decay  in  her 
empire. 

Wiertz,  convinced  of  this  truth, 
consecrated  himself  to  its  dominion 
with  an  absolute  self-deyotion  in 
which  his  generation  saw  little 
except  insanity.  It  has  a  singular 
beauty,  this  asceticism  for  the  sake 
of  art,  this  self-negation  which 
repulsed  all  pleasures  and  all 
profits  that  other  men  deem  so 
dear;  and  it  has  a  bitter  sadness 
and  irony  in  it  likewise,  for  its 
influence  upon  his  time  may  be 
termed  almost  wholly  fruitless. 
In  the  medisBval  days  of  Italy, 
with  Bandinelli  and  Ferugino, 
with  Orcagpm  and  Del  Sarto, 
Wiertz  would  haye  been  revered, 
adored,  followed,  whether  to  the 
Calvary  or  to  the  Golgotha  of  Art. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  he  stood 
absolutely  alone,  and  all  men  held 
aloof  from  him ;  with  its  aims  he 
had  no  sympathy,  with  its  temper 
no  aflSnity;  it  is  full  of  the  'in- 
finitely little ;'  of  impersonal  de- 
sires it  has  no  conception,  its  one 
measuring  rod  is  of  gold,  and  all 
its  productions  are  dwarfed  to  the 
popular  standard;  into  such  an 
age  Wiertz  came  a  Titan  amidst 
its  poor  humanity.  Of  necessity 
the.  Titan  was  everlastingly  as- 
aailedy  of  a  necessity  everlastingly 
alona 

This  in  itself  would  have 
motteced  little;  he  had  the  genius 
winch  awaits  martyrdom,  and 
grows  greatest  beneath  its  shadow ; 
the  unutterable  regret  which  stirs 
in  eveiy  student  of  his  life  and 
works  ia  the  regret  that  this  genius 
has  hitherto,  at  the  least,  been 
almost  entirely  barren  of  result  in 
its  influence  upon  the  century  in 
which  it  was  begotten. 

'  La  posterity  admirera  ik  travers 
les  iges  deux  noms  flamboyants 
Bubens  et  Wiertz,'  writes  his 
greatest  friend,  Watteau.  But  will 
it  be  so? 


Justice  may  come  with  time; 
like  vengeance,  though  it  halt,  it 
is  sure  of  foot  soon  or  late;  but 
at  the  present  time  his  influence 
is  but  slightly  felt,  and  for  tens  of 
thousands  who  know  feuniliarly 
the  names  of  Leys,  Crallait,  Yer- 
bockhoeven,  and  other  of  hi& 
countrymen,  there  are  often  not 
ten  who  know  the  incomparably 
worthier  name  of  Antoine  Wiertz. 

This  tnan  was  great  from  his 
youngest  years.  At  ten  he  painted* 
all  he  saw  by  the  sheer  in- 
stinct of  art,  never  having  re- 
ceived instruction  of  any  sort ;  at 
twelve  he  engraved  on  wood  and 
printed  off  what  he  engraved,, 
none  having  ever  shown  him  th& 
method  of  the  work ;  it  has  been 
well  said  that  if  at  fifteen  Pascals 
invented  geometry,  at  twelve  Wiertz 
invented  drawing  and  engraving. 
At  fourteen  the  boy  who  had  be- 
held nothing  in  art  but  the  poor 
pictures  of  his  pariah  church, 
heard  of  Bubens,  and  knew  no> 
rest  by  night  or  day  until  he  set 
forth  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
city,  which  is  at  once  the  birth- 
place, the  tomb,  and  the  apotheosis 
of  Bubens. 

No  one  can  be  said  to  know 
Bubens  in  any  sense  until  that 
pilgrimage  to  Antwerpen  has  been 
made,  but  being  once  thus  known,, 
the  masculine  majesty,  the  leonino' 
strength,  the  impassioned  radi- 
ance of  Bubens'  genius  binds  the 
pilgrim  to  worship  them  for  ever- 
more. It  needs  no  record  to  tell 
us  how  they  entranced  and  sub- 
jugated the  mind  of  the  young 
Ardennais  until  the  humility  of 
his  homage  for  his  mighty  master 
became  united  to  the  resolve,  which 
all  his  life  long  never  left  him,  to* 
create  a  picture  which  should  be 
not  imworthy  to  hang  between  the 
Descent  and  the  Elevation  of  the 
Cross. 

This  homage  and  this  resolve 
toother  chained  him  long  in  that 
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old  Btrange  town  whose  eyery 
stone  Beems  to  bear  and  every 
bell  to  chime  the  name  of  Bubens. 
The  tale  of  his  life  in  Antwerpen 
is  of  the  strangest  and  most  pa- 
thetic; it  may  go  with  the  his- 
tories of  Ghatterton,  of  Gilbert, 
and  of  Hegesippe  Morean.  He 
had  nothing  in  the  world  ex- 
cept two  hundred  florins  yearly 
which  the  goTemment  allowed 
him  for  his  promise  as  an  art 
student  He  inhabited  a  sort  of 
den  in  a  comer  of  a  granary, 
where  in  winter  the  cold  was  so 
intense  that  his  beard  was  often 
frozen  to  the  wall,  against  which 
stood  his  miserable  bed,  whilst 
the  cell  itself  was  so  small  that 
being  of  tall  stature  he  could 
never  hold  himself  upright  in  it. 

Yet  in  this  prison  he  remained 
many  years;  peopling  it  with 
myriads  of  his  beautiful  imagina- 
tions, working  all  day  at  his  easel 
and  at  night  studying  anatomy 
and  chemical  science,  or  filling  his 
solitude  with  a  wild  charivari  of 
music  of  his  own  creation,  which 
was  at  once  so  melodious  and  so 
terrible  that  the  affrighted  people, 
listening  in  the  streets  without, 
were  certain  that  the  sounds  came 
from  hell  itself. 

Thus  he  remained  for  half  a 
score  of  years,  dwelling  in  a  pas* 
sionate  ecstasy  of  spiritual  life  and 
in  the  most  complete  wretchedness 
of  physical  existence.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  he  rejected 
a  price  for  his  pictures  on  the 
plea  that  gold  was  the  murderer 
of  art. 

From  Antwerpen  he  went  to 
study  in  Paris,  thence  to  Bcnne; 
still  poor  as  the  poorest  and  suc- 
coured during  illness  at  the  hos- 
pital of  the  poor.  From  Bome, 
having  steeped  his  mind  in  the 
wondrous  lustre  of  Italian  air  and 
of  Italian  art,  he  sent  to  his  own 
country  as  the  fruits  of  his  exile 
that '  Death  of  Patrocles,'  in  which 


his  genius  reached  its  perihelion, 
which  he  never  afterwards  sur- 
passed and  perhaps  never  after- 
wards equalled. 

The  cost  for  carriage  of  this 
immense  canvas — it  is  thirty  feet 
in  length — amounted  to  500f. ;  the 
Academy,  aghast,  refused  to  pay 
it,  and  were  about  to  leave  the 
painting  to  its  fate,  in  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  when  a  Fleming,  whose 
name  deserves  eternal  record,  <me 
Van  Bree,  struck  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  Homeric  conflict, 
paid  the  harbour  dues  and  re- 
deemed the  'Patrocles'  for  Bel- 
gium. 

It  was  always  the  intention  of 
Wiertz  to  repaint  this  great  sub- 
ject; death  came  to  him  with  the 
intention  unachieved ;  but  it  must 
be  doubted  whether  he  could  ever 
have  rivalled  himself  in  it  success- 
fully. The  canvas  seems  to  breathe 
the  very  soul  of  Homer.  The 
Menelaus,  with  his  eyes  aflame, 
and  his-  beard  blown  by  the  fierce 
breaths  of  war;  the  beautiful 
nude  body  stretched  amidst  them, 
dissected  as  by  a  troop  of  lions 
and  a  pack  of  wolves ;  the  young 
son  of  Panthus,  who  falls  beneath 
the  steel  like  a  young  olive-tree 
beneath  the  axe;  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  anatomy,  the  life  and 
haste  and  majestic  ferocity  of 
the  conflict;  the  innumerable 
tones  given  in  the  palpitating 
flesh  of  the  living  warriors,  and 
the  bruised  pallor  of  the  iSftllen 
dead;  the  whole  conception  of 
the  composition,  into  which  a  pas- 
sionate love  and  instinct  for  the 
Homeric  age,  has  been  poured  in 
a  flood  of  heroic  feeling :  all  these 
together  form  a  work  upon  which, 
surely,  none  can  look  without 
emotion,  and  by  which  Wiertz 
may  be  said,  without  arrogance  or 
presumption,  to  have  accomplished 
the  ambition  of  his  life — de  lutter 
contre  Bubens, 

Those  who  go  to  it,  fresh  from 
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that  eaihedrftl  where  Bnbens,  in 
his  two  masterpieces,  fills  the 
whole  temple  with  his  glory,  will 
not  find  the  '  Patrocles '  either 
I>oor  or  pale.  That  the  majestic 
strength  of  Bubens  can  oyer  find 
its  fall  equal  in  any,  or  his  Instre 
-of  colonr  in  any,  is  still  to  be 
donbted;  bnt  that,  of  modem 
painters,  Wiertz  does,  in  strength 
of  execution  and  power  of  hue, 
come  the  nighest  to  his  master, 
can  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one 
who  has  studied  long  and  thought- 
iiillyin  that  strange  Museum  of 
which  Henri  Conscience  has  now 
direction.* 

That  Wiertz  is  great  there  can, 
then,  be  no  doubt:  great  in  the 
heroical  force  and  the  pathetic 
majesty  of  the  '  Patrocles,'  great  in 
the  Titanic  fury  and  the  yolup- 
tuons  terror  of  the  'Berolt  of 
Hell,'  great  in  the  exquisite 
ideality  and  sublime  aspiration  of 
the  'Triumph  of  Christ'— the 
most  purely  spiritual,  the  most 
intrinsically  dlTine  picture  of  mo- 
dem times. 

Great,  too,  certainly,  in  lesser 
things  than  these.  See  the  mar- 
Tellous  flesh-colour,  the  intense 
Uving  look,  the  anatomical  'perfeo- 
Hoa  of  the '  Bouton  de  Bose.'  See 
the  grace  and  ihe  coy  play  of 
fancy  in  the  '  Brune  et  Blonde,'  in 
the  '  Chair  au  Canon,'  in  the  '  Plus 
PhiloBophique  qu'on  ne  pense;' 
see  the  voluptuous  loreliness  c^ 
the '  Lisense  de  Bomans ' — ^the  soffc 
golden  limbs,  the  dreamy  languor 
of  ffote,  the  physical  exube*- 
rance  of  life,  and  the  subtle, 
deadly  meaning  that  steals,  like  a 
snake,  through  it  all;  nay,  see 
even  such  slighter  things  as  the 
dog  curled  sleeping  in  his  niche, 
and  the  concierge  dozing  at  his 

^  Henri  Conacience,  the  Flemiah  poet 
and  norelist,  whose  charmiDg  romances 
hare  done  mnch  to  preserve  from  obli- 
Tion  all  the  peculiar  idiosjrncracies  of 
Fltmish  peasant  and  borgher  life. 


post;  and  in  any  and  in  all  of 
these  the  artist  is  great,  supremely 
and  undeniably  great :  the  great- 
est, one  is  disposed  to  say,  of  any 
who  have  arisen  in  this  country, 
not  eyen  excepting  Ingres  and 
Ary  Scheffer.  But  with  this  per- 
siiasion  of  the  splendour  of  his 
powers,  and  our  knowlege  of  the 
unsparing  loyalty  to  his  art  which 
actuated  him  from  first  to  last,  how 
is  it — ^we  are  irresistibly  forced 
to  ask  ourselyes — ^how  is  that  the 
impress  of  Wiertz  upon  his  own 
times  has  been  so  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  might  of  his 
strength? 

His  life  was  given  up  to  art. 
The  same  austerity  and  purity  of 
purpose  which  made  him,  when  a 
student  at  Antwerpen,  reject  the 
gold  of  the  amateur;  still  influ- 
enced him  in  mature  manhood  to 
repulse  three  hundred  thousand 
francs,  tendered  by  a  foreign 
patron,  for  the  'Triomphe  des 
Christ.'  '  Je  ne  puis  vendre  mon 
tableau,'  he  answered,  'car  de- 
main  j'y  peux  trouver  quelque 
chose  ^  corriger. 

The  anecdote  is  not  exaggerated 
or  apocryphal ;  it  comes  to  me  on 
the  undoubted  authority  of  one  who 
dwelt  with  him  for  many  years  in 
closest  brotherhood,  and  loved  him 
well ;  and  it  is  typical  of  the  whole 
tenor  and  temper  of  Wiertz's  life- 
time. His  art  was  his  etUtus,  and 
it  was  sacred  to  him  beyond  any 
other  thing ;  to  it  he  was  content 
to  sacrifice  all  lusts  of  the  flesh 
and  all  desires  of  the  eye;  for  it 
he  abjured  wealth  and  all  its  at- 
tendant pleasures ;  his  whole  ex- 
istence was  consecrated  to  one  idea 
alone,  the  culture  of  the  genius  in 
him  and  the  worship  of  the  twin 
sciences  of  colour  and  of  form,  to 
whose  mysteries  he  surrendered 
all  the  years  of  his  youth  and  his 
manhood. 

He  was  accused,  oftentimes, 
of  arrogance  and  of  vanity,  be- 
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csLTxae  he  waged  eternal  warfare 
against  the  petty  doctrinaires  of 
criticism,  and  against  what  may 
be  very  jnstly  called  the  pemicious 
influence  of  journalism  upon  Arts 
and  Letters;  but,  in  truth,  no 
man  was  humbler  or  more  reye- 
rent  before  the  true  masters  of 
his  art.  It  was  his  incessant 
demand,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
exhibitions  of  modem  pictures 
there  should  be  always  hung  some 
Bubens,  some  Ba&ello,  some  Ti- 
ziano;  so  that  the  aspirants  of 
the  present  might  be  able  to 
measure  themselves  with  the  giants 
of  the  past.  His  sayings  and  his 
writings  teem  with  expressions 
and  declarations  of  his  homage 
for  the  chiefs  of  art,  and  with  his 
unalterable  conviction,  that  end- 
less labour  and  patience  were  as 
needful  as  genius  itself  to  the 
production  of  any  really  great 
creation.  If  ever  there  were  a 
mind  penetrated  with  the  know- 
ledge that '  la  plus  grande  science 
est  de  savoir  que  nous  ne  savons 
rien,'  that  mind  was  the  mind  of 
Wiertz. 

Also,  a  stoical  indifference,  or, 
rather,  an  absolute  abhorrence  of 
the  money-profits,  to  which  art  is 
so  repeatedly  sacrificed,  charac- 
terised his  career  from  first  to 
last  '  Ce  que  tue  le  caract^  de 
I'artiste  c'est  le  marchandage,'  was 
his  profound  persuasion  in  all 
times. 

'  Tout  foyer  de  conception,* 
he  wrote, '  qui  fait  de  Tart  sub- 
lime une  vile  marchandise  est 
un  cancer  au  sein  de  ThumanitS.' 
This  was  his  faith ;  and  to  it  no 
temptation  ever  succeeded  in 
making  him  untrue. 

He  was  fully  convinced  that  his 
'  genius  was  obligation,'  '  Je  pro- 
gresse  chaque  jour  je  dois  done 
toujours  trouver  dans  le  present 
^'comger  dans  le  passe.'  This 
was  his  doctrine.  He  would  not 
traffic  in  his  creations,  because 


they  were  to  him  utterly  imper- 
fect ;  and  yet  precious  to  him,  as 
no  treasure  for  which  he  could 
have  bartered  them  could  ever 
have  been. 

Now,  however  exaggerated  this 
asceticism  of  conduct  may  have 
been,  its  value  cannot — as  I  have 
said  earlier — be  over-estimated  in 
an  age  whose  errors  are  all  in  a 
totally  opposite  and  far  baser 
direction ;  the  very  unlikeness  of 
it  to  the  generation  which  he  was 
amidst,  making  its  rarity,  made 
its  value.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  painfully  perplexing,  why 
the  influence  of  such  a  character 
has  been  almost  imperceptible 
upon  his  century. 

Indeed,  to  behold  this  noble  and 
undebased  life  spent  in  one  con- 
tinual conflict,  one  perpetual  aspi- 
ration, and  then  to  be  compelled 
to  admit  that,  for  every  tangible 
purpose,  it  was  all  but  wasted, 
and  that,  for  any  actual  good 
produced  by  it,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  Bpeni  in  the  slough  of 
vice  or  in  the  degradation  of 
traffic,  is  one  of  those  terrible  and 
despairing  facts  which  meet  the 
thinker  at  every  turn  in  life,  and 
make  him  cry  aloud,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul,  that  he  must 
needs  '  curse  God  and  die.' 

His  friend  has  written  that 
Wiertz  will  have  no  disciples ;  his 
creed  is  too  difficult ;  and  this  is,, 
no  doubt,  true.  Not  more  than 
once  in  many  generations  does 
the  man  come  who,  to  the  ardour 
of  a  most  voluptuous  and  poetie 
fancy,  can  unite  a  strength  of 
renunciation  and  a  coldness,  as 
of  ice,  amidst  temptations  such  as 
brought  Wiertz  through  the  silent 
martyrdom  of  his  existence.  Yet 
all  the  same,  since  it  is  by  the 
numbers  and  the  devotion  of  his 
disciples  that  a  man's  greatness  is 
best  measured,  and  since  it  iS;, 
above  all,  by  the  school  which» 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
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lonns,  ihat  eyery  great  painter's 
influence  can  be  judged,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Wiertz,  who  has 
left  no  school  behind  him,  and  on 
whom  only  the  lustre  of  a  partial 
celebrity  has  fallen  after  death, 
has  fiuled  in  the  supreme  aspira- 
tion of  his  whole  life. 

The  reasons  are  singular  to 
trace,  and  are  not  immediatdy 
Tisible.  Foremost  of  all  is,  of 
course,  the  unfitness  of  the  cen- 
tury upon  which  he  fell  to  receive 
him,  and  the  ideas  which  goveraed 
bim.  In  ancient  Hellas,  in  re- 
publican Florence,  in  the  Home  of 
Leo  X,  Wiertz  would  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  his  contemporaries 
and  in  consonance  with  his  era. 
His  greatness  would  not  have  been 
relegated  to  one  obscure  spot  on 
the  low  plains  by  the  northern 
flea,  but  would  have  gone  forth  to 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  calling 
on  men  to  follow  him. 

He  had  nothing  in  unison  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  be- 
long^, and  but  small  patience 
wil^  it  Exalted  on  the  heights  of 
a  superhuman  purity  of  purpose 
and  idealism  of  belief,  he  had  no 
common  bond  of  connection  with 
the  sheer  materialism  and  Tenal 
practices  of  the  modem  world. 
Between  him  and  his  own  age 
there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  he 
never  cared,  and  his  age  never 
dared,  to  attempt  to  bridge  it. 

Seeking  sedulously  also,  with 
all  the  reverence  that  this  sincere 
genius  commands,  we  may  per- 
ceive yet  another  cause  for  his 
lack  of  hold  upon  the  minds 
and  memories  of  his  own  time.  It 
is  this:  that,  no  doubt,  as  years 
grew  on  with  him,  earnest  as  was 
his  search  after  perfection,  a  cer- 
tain instinct  towards  the  horrible 
prevailed  over  the  instinct  in  him 
towards  the  beautiful  in  art.  His 
own  capability  for  creating  what 
was  sheerly  terrible,  exercised  a 
fascination  over    him  which,  in 


time,  corrupted  his  sense  of  love- 
liness and  harmony. 

It  was  something  with  him  in 
Art  as  it  has  been  with  Victor 
Hugo  in  Letters. 

The  facility  for  giving  truth  to 
the  terrific  and  even  the  loath- 
some forms  of  composition,  a 
certain  passionate  scorn,  moreover, 
of  the  flowery  falsehoods  in 
which  men  love  to  drape  the 
naked  ugliness  of  unlovely  truths, 
has  transformed  the  genius  of 
Hugo  from  a  Titan  to  a  Cyclops, 
and  has  made  his  career  in 
literature  one  sheer  descent  from 
Olympus  to  Avemus.  With  the 
art  of  Wiertz  it  was  something 
the  same.  True,  his  genius  never 
suffered  the  absolute  decadence  to 
which  Hugo's  has  sunk;  to  the 
very  last  Wiertz  was  strong,  im- 
pressive, virile;  but  a  certain 
exaggeration  of  the  grotesque  and 
the  horrible,  trenching  upon  bom- 
bast, and  a  growing  tendency 
towards  what  was  grotesque  rather 
than  impressive  in  terror,  can  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  later  crea- 
tions. 

In  '  Un  des  Grands  de  la  Terre,' 
for  instance,  there  is  no  sense 
conveyed,  except  an  overwhelming 
and  ludicrous  hideousness;  it  is 
Polyphemus  attacked  by  Ulysses ; 
or,  seeking  a  subtler  sense  of  para- 
ble in  it,  it  is  a  rich  man  devoured, 
in  retribution,  by  the  results  of  his 
own  excesses;  but,  read  either  way, 
in  this  immense  canvas  there 
is  only  what  is  ugly,  what  is 
ridiculous';  the  beauty  and  the 
power  displayed  in  the  'Christ,' 
and  the  'Patrocles'  have  alto- 
gether vanished.  So  with  the 
series  of  pictures  which  is  in- 
tended to  symbolize  the  tortures  of 
the  human  brain  after  decapita- 
tion. It  is  horrible,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  only  horrible,  without  gran- 
deur, without  wonder;  the  spec- 
tator remains  unmoved  before  it. 
And  that  this  curious  passion  for 
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imloTeliBeBS  grewupon  him  yearly, 
until  it  altogether  obscured  that 
aerial  fancy,  that  true  majesty, 
and  that  poetic  feeling  which  pro- 
duced the  splendour  of  the  Ho- 
meric conflict,  and  the  smile  of 
the  'Bouton  de  Bose/  none  can 
haye  any  doubt  who  enters  the 
atelier  of  Wiertz. 

Herein  alone  did  he  resemble 
his  generation;  the  generation 
whose  few  men  of  genius,  revolt- 
ing at  its  sickly  veil  of  social  lies, 
fly  to  the  opposite  extreme  in 
their  rebellion,  and  bathe  them- 
selves naked  in  an  abyss  of 
obscene  truth.  Wiertz  was  never 
obscene;  never  even  sensual;  if 
he  had  been  he  would  have  been 
more  popular;  but  he  had  so 
far  the  fatal  weakness  of  his 
times,  that  he  loved  honor  for 
its  own  sake,  found  pleasure  in 
it,  and  took  his  sport  in  it ;  so  that 
the  noble  tragedy  in  which  his 
powers  were  first  displayed  be- 
came, with  time,  a  turgid  and 
merely  painfdl  exhibition  of  fruit- 
less force,  even  as  the  eloquent 
imagery  and  the  burning  invective 
of  Victor  Hi:^  have  degenerated 
into  mere  rant,  mere  bathos,  mere 
bombast. 

Herein  lies,  it  would  seem,  the 
genuine  cause  of  the  fulnre  of 
Wiertz  to  set  his  seal  upon  the 
world  of  which  he  was  a  master 
mind.  Whilst  penetrated  with  an 
almost  morbid  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  power  of  artistic 
creation,  he  yet  neglected  strangely 
that  harmonious  beauty  which  is 
the  first  principle  of  creative  art. 
Thus  he  lost  his  hold  upon  his 
century. 

It  is  only  that  which  is  in- 
trinsically beautiful  by  propor- 
tion, by  colouring,  and  by  mean- 
ing which  will  impress  its  own 
likeness  upon  the  world.  All  else, 
though  it  may  momentarily  awe, 
astonish,  and  impose,  will  inevi- 
tably fail  to  endure.    His  genius 


had  at  times  a  fantastic  terror  in 
its  choice  and  treatment  of  sub- 
jects which  often  amounted  to  ab- 
solute deformity. 

There  must  also  have  been  lack- 
ing in  him  something  of  that  un- 
erring perception  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  that  finely  attuned  sense  of 
humour,  without  which  no  human 
genius  can  be  said  to  be  complete. 
There  are  scenes  on  his  canvases, 
painted  by  him  in  all  seriousness  as 
tragic  and  terrible,  which  inspire 
the  gazer  with  no  other  inclination 
than  to  smile.  A  true  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  would  have  rraidered 
such  errors  impossible  to  him, 
and  would  have  supplied  him  with 
those  subtler  chords  of  himian 
S3rmpathy  without  which  no  man 
can  seduce  his  generation  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps. 

There  was  another  and  more 
practical  reason  likewise  why  his 
later  years  were,  compared  with 
his  earlier,  unproductive  and  dis- 
appointing. He  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  the  new  process 
of  painting  which  he  termed  pein- 
twrt  mate.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  full  details  of  this 
invention,  and  in  truth  it  is  gone 
to  the  grave  with  him,  since  he 
has  not  left  sufficient  record  of  it 
for  any  one  to  attempt  it  after 
him;  but  judging  by  what  he 
painted  in  it,  it  is  only  to  be 
deeply  r^retted  that  such  an  illu- 
sion wasted  so  many  valuable 
years.  Belgian  painters,  with 
Baron  Leys  at  their  head,  were 
appointed  by  the  government  to 
examine  into  the  whole  of  the  new 
process,  and  pronounced  it  nit. 
There  is  little  value  to  be  attached 
to  the  adverse  verdict  of  rival 
artists ;  but  to  judge  by  the  can- 
vases painted  by  this  master  the 
feintuire  mdte  was  feeble,  colour- 
less, and  coarse.  It  looks  some- 
what from  a  distance  like  very 
rude  tapestry,  near  like  a  rough 
canvas  roughly  bedaubed  with  a 
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mixture  of  paste  and  oil  colour. 
Gertaixily  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lamented  in  its  loss. 

Wiertz  considered  that  it  would 
be  of  inestimable  Talne  to  the 
world  because  it  worked  so  ra- 
pidly. Surely  there  wonld  haye 
been  no  advantage  in  this  facility. 
It  is  the  fatal  hniry  of  all  modem 
artists  which  renders  anything  like 
careful  and  genuine  work  imjKMGt- 
flible  from  them. 

What  they  lack  is  ideas;  any 
means  which  would  enable  them 
to  produce  more  rapidly  than  they 
do  now — ^the  commonplaces  and 
conTentionalities  with  which  their 
canvas  teems— -would  be  a  hin* 
drance  not  a  gain  to  mankind. 

There  would,  besides,  seem  little 
or  no  room  possible  for  any  im- 
provement in  the  present  pigments 
and  vehicles  if  oils  and  colouis  only 
were  what  they  once  were.  In  the 
days  of  the  old  masters  young  stu- 
dents ground  the  coloured  earths, 
and  the  mingling  of  them  with 
the  needful  oils  was  all  a  task 
tenderly  and  most  carefully  gone 
through  while  in  the  atelier  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  great  teachers 
themselves.  But*  in  our  days  the 
colours  are  bought  ready  mixed, 
the  oils  are  indifEerent,  the  var- 
nishes are  adulterated,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  modem  picture  will  have  so 
long  as  fifty  years'  Ufa  In  a  pri- 
vate collection  at  Antwerpen  the 
beautiful  Faust  of  Ary  Scheffer  is 
already  covered  with  a  miUion  of 
small  cracks,  and  before  the  cen- 
tury is  out  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  almost  worthless. 

Before  the  majority  of  modem 
pocodnctions  we  are  tempted  to  feel 
thankful  for  anything  which  may 
eifiice  them  speedily ;  but  amongst 
them  are  a  few  which  we  should 
with  grief  let  die,  and  to  this  end 
surely  the  painters  of  the  present 
day  should  earnestly  seek  some 
alteratioii  in  the  colours    which 


they  use.  Amongst  these  few 
which  we  would  fain  cherish  thns 
for  ever  are  assuredly  the  'Pa- 
trocles'  and  the  'Christ'  of  Wiertz. 
For,  despite  his  too  frequent 
alienation  of  beauty  for  horror, 
despite  the  grim  and  caustic  irony 
which  was  too  often  substituted 
by  him  for  the  more  legitimate 
harmonies  and  sympathies  of  art ; 
despite  the  eccentric  ^fancies  which 
have  walled  up  some  of  his  finest 
nude  studies,  such  as  the  *  Liseuse 
des  Bomans,'  in  wooden  stockades, 
which  irritate  the  vision  and  the 
patience  of  the  gazer ;  despite  that 
dominion  of  the  fantastically  ter- 
rible which  gained  too  strongly 
npon  him,  Wiertz  is  great — by  all 
men  of  his  own  times  nnapproach- 
ably  great — with  mnch  in  him  of 
the  herculean  force  of  Michael  An- 
gelo — ^with  much  in  him  of  the 
lustrous  colour  of  his  own  master, 
Bubens. 

To  say  this  is  mnch ;  it  is  in- 
deed the  highest  eulogy  that  can 
be  passed ;  but  it  is  not  too  much ; 
for  though  he  never  reached  by 
many  lengths  the  heights  on  which 
these  archangels  of  art  stand  aloft 
for  ever,  he  yet  certainly  is  the 
sole  modem  painter  who  has  ever 
approached  at  all  their  grandeur  in 
form  and  their  heroism  in  thonght. 

These  few  imworthy  pages  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain  if 
they  lead  any  to  whom  these 
works  are  unknown  to  that  silent 
studio,  in  its  shroud  of  ivy,  where 
all  the  soul  of  this  mighty  master 
still  lives  and  speaks  to  all  who 
have  ears  to  hear. 

There  are  an  infinite  solenmity 
and  sadness  in  the  wild-tangled 
garden,  in  the  lofty  leaf-clothed 
house,  in  the  vast  bare  painting- 
room,  in  the  brown  and  white  dog 
that  has  outlived  its  master. 

None  should  go  to  the  temple  of 
Bubens  without  going  also  to  the 
temple  of  Wiertz. 

The  one  is  of  marble  and  gold. 
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and  wondrous  carving  and  dream- 
like beauty  in  the  great  chnrch 
of  Antwerpen;  the  other  is  of 
bare  plaster,  and  mde  timber, 
and  wild  foliage  and  sorrowful 
Aolitnde  in  a  bye  street  in  Bmssela. 
Tet  the  two  are  not  unworthy 
to  be  named  in  uniaon  ;  although 
no  two  lives  can  be  in  wider 
contrast  to  each  other.  The  one 
passed  always  in  victory,  in  luxury, 
in  goodly  ease,  in  triumphal  pro- 
gress, in  universal  acclaim ;  the 
other  passed  always  in  conflict,  in 
penury,  in  anstere  renunciation, 
in  persecuted  effort,  in  universal 
Attacks  and  opprobrium.  From 
first  to  last  the  existence  of  Bu- 
bens  was  a  superb  royalty ;  ftara 
first  to  last  the  existence  of  Wiertz 
was  a  relentless  martyrdom. 

From  first  to  last — for  with  this 
man,  who  was  denied  all  peace 
whilst  he  lived,  death  wrestled, 
cruelly  torturing  the  body,  until 
the  mind  was  slowly  and  bitterly 
overcome  and  vanquished. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in 
the  year  'sixty-five,  he  died  in  ter- 
rible torment  of  gangrene,  which 
poisoned  and  burned  up  all  the 
sources  of  life  vrittain  him. 


'  Je  brule,  je  br<iI6 1'  he  cried  in- 
cessantly, even  whilst  the  deadly 
cold  of  mortification  stole  upward 
through  his  limbs.  In  more  con- 
scious momenta  he  lamented  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  genius 
that  perished  with  bim.  'Nepon- 
Toir  rien  faire !  Ne  ponvoir  plus 
cr^r!' — it  was  the  deadliest  agony 
of  the  dying  artist 

Great  tears  gathered  slowly  in 
his  eyes  and  trembled  there :  with 
his  last  look  he  sought  the  face  of 
his  friend ;  the  tenth  hour  of  the 
night  was  tolled  &om  the  chimes 
of  the  city ;  a  smile  passed  over 
his  lipB,  and  with  it  his  last  breath 
spent  itself.  Autoine  Wiertz  was 
dead. 

They  say  that  wben  he  lay  there, 
lifeless,  the  peace  refused  to  him 
throughout  his  arduous  years  came 
on  bjrn  at  the  last ;  and  that  wben 
the  summer  sunrise  streamed 
through  the  ivy  shadows  of  his 
casement  in  the  glory  of  the  morn- 
ing, his  fiuw  was  as  the  face  of  his 
Christ — his  Christ,  who  brake 
asunder  the  bonds  of  ttie  grave 
and  rose  triumphant  in  the  power 
of  God. 

OtriDA. 
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r  begin  this  lomanoejof  mine  I 
mnst  retrace  three  weary  de- 
•oades  of  my  autobiography,  and  call 
back  to  my  memory  the  time  of 
my  early  girlhood.  I  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  I  lost  my  father 
and  was  left  alone  in  the  world, 
for  I  was  an  only  child,  and  my 
mother  had  died  before  I  com- 
pleted my  fourteenth  year.  But 
I  was  by  no  means  a  poor  orphan. 
My  father,  during  his  last  illness, 
haTing  no  relatiyes  to  whose  care 
he  chose  to  entrust  me,  confided 
me  to  the  guardianship  of  his  par- 
ticular friend,  an  old  white-headed 
baronet,  who  had  been  Pythias 
to  his  IhEunon  at  Oxford,  and  whom 
I  had  always  held  in  especial  reve- 
rence and  affection.  Sir  Lorrimer 
Bandall  was  the  kindliest,  delight- 
fulest  specimen  of  that  rata  avis 
in  terris,  a  good  old  English 
gentleman,  that  the  sun  has  ever 
seen.  His  consort,  too,  a  kissable, 
rosy-faced  matron  of  some  fifty 
seasons'  standing,  with  white 
dimply  hands  of  yery  diminutive 
size,  and  a  quick  mouse-like  de- 
portment, was  the  very  ideal  of  a 
pretty  old  lady.  I  loved  these 
dear  ancient  people  with  all  my 
heart,  and  their  two  children, 
Yane  and  Alice,  were  always  my 
special  admiratioQ.  Very  shortly 
after  my  settlement  at    EandaU 

*  The  leading  incidente  of  this  story 
are  trae,  bat  the  writer  is  not  at  liberty 
to  mention  how  she  became  acquainted 
with  them. 

you  Txn. — ^No.  cxxvn. 


Hall,  Alice  and  I  became  bosom 
allies,    and     vowed    an     eternal 
fideli^  and  affection  to  one  another, 
that  neither  lapse  of  years  nor 
change  of  circumstance  should  be 
able  to  break.    I  have  said  that 
I  was  sixteen  when  I  became  an 
inmate  of    Sir  Lorrimer's  house. 
Alice  was  two  years  younger,  but 
her  brother,  Yane,  had  attained 
the  dignity  of  majority.     He  was 
of  a  very  peculiar  temperament, 
and  his  physique  was  appropri- 
ately singular.    During  my  forty- 
six  years  of  experience,  I  have 
never  come  across  a  duplicate  of 
Yane  Bandall,  nor  have  I  ever  en- 
countered again  so  strange  an  ex- 
pression of  face  and  manner  as  his. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  reserve 
of  character,    remarkable    in    so 
young  a  man,  and  though  I  believe 
that    his    emotions    were    really 
stronger  and  more  easily  disturbed 
than  most  people's,  and  his  sense 
of  honour  was  particularly  keen, 
yet  he  was  very  rarely  betrayed 
into  any  outward  demonstration  of 
feeling,  and  had  an   exceptional 
fondness  for  solitude.    In  person 
he  was  tall  beyond  the  ordinary 
standard,  olive-complexioned,  and 
brown-haired,  and  his  eyes,  the 
most  remarkable  and  attractive  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  see  in 
or  out  of  a    picture.     When   I 
first    went    to    live    at    Randall 
Hall,  no  longer  as  a  casual  guest 
for   a  few  weeks*  visit,  but    to 
take  my  place  there  as  a  regular 
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member  of  the  family  circle,  I  was 
rather  afraid  of  Yane.  His  reti- 
cence and  grave  demeanonr  discom- 
fited me,  his  nnyonthfol  patience 
and  quietude  annoyed  me,  and 
gaye  me  a  continual  sense  of  being 
at  a  disadvantage  when  in  his 
presence;  while  yet  his  evident 
power  of  mind,  and  his  easy 
flow  of  language  when  he  spoke 
upon  any  subject  of  depth  or 
learning,  moved  my  admiration 
and  compelled  my  Jummages.  Alice 
positively  adored  her  brother,  and 
believed  in  hiih  implicitly.  I 
think  it  was  principally  Alice's 
example  upon  this  point,  and  the 
representations  she  so  often  made 
me  of  Yane's  xmerring  sagacity 
and  surpassing  goodness,  that  first 
induced  me  to  seek  his  friendship 
also ;  for  I  thought  that  one  whom 
Alice  held  so  infallible  and  loved 
so  dearly  must  needs  be  some- 
what beyond  the  common  standard 
of  mortals,  and  as  eminently  worthy 
of  my  adoration  as  of  hers.  My 
fijrst  advances  towards  the  coveted 
alliance  were  made  one  summer's 
evening  by  the  borders  of  an 
ornamental  water  upon  the  estate 
of  my  guardian.  I  had  been 
gathering  wild-flowers  in  the 
neighbouring  copses,  and  meadows, 
to  adorn  withal  the  chamber  of 
my  dear  Alice,  who  lay  at  home 
indisposed  with  headache,  and  with 
whom  these  children  of  the  hedge- 
rows were  always  greater  favourites 
than  the  choicest  exotics  of  hothouse 
or  conservatory.  Forcing  my  way 
through  the  brambles  and  under- 
wood of  the  cover,  parting  the 
tangled  branches  with  my  hands, 
and  threading  a  path  in  and  out  of 
the  intricate  labyrinth  of  hazel  and 
birch,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  little 
quiet  piece  of  open,  a  sloping  mound, 
green  and  soft  with  the  verdure 
of  delicate  mosses  and  ferns,  and 
espied  Yane  reclining,  in  an  atti- 
tude suggestive  of  meditation, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  lake  that 


bounded  the  charming  spot.  Yane 
leaned  against  a  mound  of  tasselled 
grasses,  with  his  hands  clasped  be- 
neath his  head,  and  an  open  book 
upon  his  knees,  his  deep,  wonderful 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  tiny  rippling 
waves  that  broke  drowsily  on  the 
shore  at  his  feet,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  his  face  like  that  of 
a  man  lost  in  reverie.  For  a 
moment  the  excessive  brightness- 
of  the  spot,  all  bathed  in  the 
splendour  of  the  summer  sunset,, 
dazzled  and  bewildered  me  after 
the  subdued  shadows  of  the  wood. 
I  paused,  pushing  aside  the 
bracken,  and  shading  my  eyes 
with  my  hand,  when  the  rustle 
of  the  branches  caught  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  turned  his  head  and 
spoke  to  me. 

'Why,  Kate!  So  you've  been 
wandering,  have  you  ?  And  you 
look  tired,  too.  Gome  and  rest 
yourself — this  is  an  Eden  worthy 
of  your  observation,  I  assure  you  ; 
the  loveliest  bit  of  landscape  for 
fortymiles  round !'  I  came  forward, 
a  little  shyly,  and  sat  down  by  his 
side  in  the  full  glow  of  the  rosy 
light,  but  my  heart  fluttered  un- 
comfortably, and  I  was  still  afraid 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  So,  ta 
avoid  that  necessity,  and  to  divert 
his  attention  from  myself,  I  took 
from  his  knees  the  book  he  had 
been  reading,  and  found  it  to  he- 
Spenser's  'Faerie  Que6ne.' 

'  Can  you  read  this  easily  ?'  said 
I.  '  I  never  can  tmderstand  it,  the 
old  English  is  so  difficult  to  make 
out.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  understand 
it,  Eate  ?'  he  asked  me,  smiling  a 
little.  The  question  confased  me 
— ^why,  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  I 
had  not  quite  expected  such  a 
reply,  or  else  the  tone  of  his  voice 
was  embarrassing. 

'Of  course  I  should,  Yane,'  I 
stammered,  conscious  of  a  blush. 
He  took  the  book  from  my  hands, 
and  sitting  closer  beside  me,  trans* 
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Uied  a  part  of  the  poem  with  so 
miich  fluency  and  grace,  that  I 
forgot  my  timidity  of  his  presence, 
and  lost  my  self-conscionsness  in 
newly-awakened  admiration  of  the 
metrical  treasures  he  unfolded  to 
me.  I  was  charmed — enraptured ; 
and  Yane^  looking  in  my  face  as 
he  dosed  the  Tolume,  no  doubt 
peroeiyed  the  emotion  I  had  not 
sought  to  conceal,  and  said 
graTely : 

'  I  always  sit  here,  Kate,  every 
evening,  with  some  one  of  my 
books.  If  you  will  come  with  me 
now  and  then,  I  think  you  would 
like  to  hear  others  of  my  feiyourite 
poets.  Let  me  see--do  you  know 
Getman  well?' 

I  confessed  with  burning  cheeks 
that  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  it. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  he,  kindly,  '  I 
will  teadh  it  you.  Is  it  a  compact, 
Kate?  Shall  we  read  Schiller 
and  Doctor  Faustus  together?* 

Of  course  it  was  a  compact,  and 
80  also  from  that  day  was  the 
friendship  between  my  tutor  and 
me.  And  Alice,  when  she  re- 
oovezed  firom  her  indisposition, 
and  foimd  that  I  went  every 
evening  with  her  brother  to  learn 
C^erman  upon  the  banks  of  the 
mere,  was  very  merry  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  playfully  assured  me 
that  she  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
prey  to  insupportable  jealousy. 
Ah,  I  look  back  now  upon  that 
fond  tranquil  time  of  my  life  with 
bitterness  in  my  soul,  tiiat  bitter- 
ness of  regret  which  is  sorrow's 
crown  of  sorrow — ^the  remembrance 
of  happier  things.  How  swiftly 
the  years  went  by !  How  devotedly 
I  grew  to  love  Yane  Bandall! 
How  proud  I  was  to  believe — alas, 
poor  mistaken  child  that  I  was — 
that  I,  and  only  I,  possessed  his 
unbounded  confidence ;  that  to  me 
alone  he  was  content  to  show  his 
hopes,  his  aspirations,  his  hidden 
labours ;  that  in  my  presence  only 
he  laid  aside  his  reserve,  and  spoke 


out  of  the  very  fulness  and  depth 
of  his  thoughts,  hiding  nothing 
from  me,  making  me  proprietor 
of  every  desire,  and  idea,  and 
X)a8sion  that  occupied  his  mind! 
But  there  came  at  last  a  time 
when  this  pleasant  delusion  was 
to  be  done  away,  and  I  was  to 
learn,  oh,  by  what  a  bitter  ex- 
perience!— ^how  fJBa  1  had  been 
from  sharing  the  real  secret  of 
Yane's  heart  and  life.  Five  years 
of  happiness  that  was  almost  un- 
interrupted, of  peace  that  was 
almost  unl3X)ubled,  passed  away 
from  me  at  Randall  Hall ;  and  I 
awoke  one  sunshiny  morning  in 
the  early  spring  to  tilie  conscious- 
ness that  I  that  day  attained 
the  dignity  of  twenty-one,  and 
that  the  auspicious  event  was  to 
be  duly  signalized  by  a  gayer  and 
grander  ball  than  bad  been  cele- 
brated in  the  old  'country-house 
for  half  a  century.  There  were  to 
be  a  great  many  people  present 
that  evening,  to  honour  me  with 
their  congratulations,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  some  whose  names  I 
had  scarcely  heard  twice  in  my 
life,  others  who  were  not  known 
to  me  at  all ;  but  of  one  expected 
guest  I  had  heard  Alice  often 
speak  with  awe,  not  unmingled 
with  some  touch  of  dislike,  evinced 
by  the  disapprobation  she  openly 
expressed  when  her  father  made 
known  his  desire  that  Mr.  More- 
ton's  name  should  be  included  in 
the  list  of  the  invited  for  my 
birthday  night. 

'Mr.  Moreton,  papa?*  she  had 
said,  with  a  little  moue  of  surprise, 
'  what  is  he  to  do  at  a  ball  ?  Clergy- 
men don't  dance.  He'll  only  stand 
in  the  doorways,  and  help  to 
block  up  the  entrances !' 

But  Sir  Lorrimer  had  insisted 
upon  the  despatch  of  the  invitation 
in  question,  and  Mr.  Moreton,  to 
Alice's  profound  astonishment, 
wrote  an  acceptation  in  reply.  I 
was  flushed  with  excitement  and 
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expectancy  when  I  entered  the 
brilliantly-lighted  drawing-rooms 
that  night.  And  the  knowledge  of 
my  own  beauty,  though  it  was 
none  of  the  rarest,  was  unutterably 
delightful  to  me.  I  floated  through 
the  night  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
esctatio  gladness ;  I  danced,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  upon  clouds  of 
lightness,  my  heart  beat  joyously 
with  a  sense  of  something  akin 
to  triumph.  Vane  neyer  danced 
much,  but  he  waltzed  twice  that 
evening  with  me,  and  I  said  to 
myself  that  if  it  had  not  been 
with  me  he  would  not  haye  danced 
at  all.  There  was  infinite  gratifica- 
tion in  the  thought,  and  the  colour 
burned  brighter  in  my  cheeks  as  I 
rested  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  plxmged  for  the  second  time 
under  his  piloting -into  the  sweet 
reckless  delirium  of  my  fayourite 
deux  temps,  I  saw  Mr.  Moreton 
several  times  during  the  evening, 
and  I  learned  from  Alice  that  her 
father  had  made  arrangements  for 
him  to  sleep  at  the  Hall,  as  he  was 
going  in  a  few  days  to  his  rectory 
near  London,  and  Six  Lorrimer 
and  he  were  old  friends,  and  had 
not  met  for  some  years. 

'  But,  Ally,'  I  remonstrated, '  is 
he  going  to  stay  in  this  house  till 
he  t starts  for  London?  Won't 
that  be  rather  a  nuisance  ?'  Alice 
pouted  and  shook  her  pretty  head 
in  self-exculpation.  'I  know 
nothing  about  it,'  she  said ;  '  don't 
ask  me  I  Oh,  what  a  tiresome 
thing  though,'Eatie  ?'  Then  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  gentleman 
who  came  to  claim  her  for  the 
next  [dance,  and  they  went  whirl- 
ing away  together  down  the  long 
bright  room. 

But  the  Beverend  Charles  More- 
ton  did  stay  at  Lorrimer  Hall  for 
more  than  a  week ;  and  though  I 
could  not  quite  make  up  my  mind 
to  like  him — ^it  seemed  somehow 
disloyal  to  Alice  to  admire  any 
one  she  depreciated — ^I  could  not 


but  admit  to  my  own  conscience 
that  his  manner  was  gentle  and 
pleasant;  and  though  I  daresay 
Alice  would  have  indignantly  re- 
pudiated the  notion  that  he  had 
any  pretensions  to  beauty  of  person, 
he  was  at  least  agreeable  to  look 
at,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
incontrovertibly  soft  and  melodi- 
ous. He  was  a  much  older  man 
than  Yane,  probably  by  some  four- 
teen or  sixteen  years,  but  I  thought 
he  assumed  too  much  of  the  patron 
towards  my  cher  ami,  and  I  was 
proportionately  indignant,  and 
should  no  doubt  have  taken  some 
method  of  openly  expressing  my 
ire  on  the  subject,  if  Yane  himself 
had  only  betrayed  the  least  re- 
sentment towards  the  ,man,  whom 
with  some  strange  tmaccountable 
feeling  of  presentiment,  I  could 
not  help  r^krding  in  the  light  of 
an  intruder  and  supplanter. 

We  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Moreton  after  the  ball.  He  held 
two  livings,  one  near  London, 
and  one  in  the  midland  counties, 
which  had  recently  fallen  into  his 
possession;  and  on  his  journeys 
to  and  fro  he  frequently  rested 
two  or  three  days  at  Randall 
Hall. 

He  was  with  us  once  in  the 
early  autunm,  just  as  the  leaves 
began  to  change  their  summer 
brightness  for  more  sober  shades, 
and  I  remember  that  the  season 
was  an  unusually  hot  and  sultry 
one.  This  time  he  v  had  stayed 
longer  at  the  Hall  than  on  any 
previous  visit — ^almost  a  fortnight, 
and  on  the  evening  before  the 
day  fixed  for  his  departure,  Alice 
and  he  and  I  had  8x>ent  a  good 
half-hour  beneath  a  big  cedar- 
'tree  on  the  lawn,  discussing chiirch 
politics  and  parochial  manage- 
ment. But  Yane,  finding  himself 
unbearably  bored,  saimtered  away 
Vith  an  excuse,  and  Alice  herself 
was  soon  after  summoned  by  the 
housekeeper  to  lend  the  light  of 
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her  conntenanoe  to  some  domestic 
arrangement  indoors.  1%  came  to 
pass,  therefore,  that  my  guardian's 
gaest  and  I  were  left  alone,  and  I, 
possessing  yery  few  conyersational 
powers,  and  being  aware  of  my 
deficiency  on  that  head,  was  fain 
to  propose  a  tonr  through  the 
garden  alleys  and  the  shrubbery. 
Suddenly,  when  we  were  in  the 
▼ery  midst  of  the  shrubbery,  Mr. 
Moreton  stood  still  and  faced  me. 

'Miss  Brandiscombe,'  he  said, 
with  strange  abruptness,  'you 
know  that  I  am  not  a  yoimg 
man?' 

I  was  taken  horribly  aback  by 
this  embarrassing  piece  of  intel- 
ligence, pointed  as  it  was  with  an 
interrogatory  emphasis;  but  I  did 
my  best  in  the  emergency  of  the 
moment  to  unite  the  principle  of 
abstract  truth  with  my  own  sense 
of  personal  politeness. 

'  I  don't  think  you  are  yery  old/ 
I  said,  with  an  airy  laugh.  But 
he  corrected  that  leyity  on  the 
instant 

'  Nor  a  poor  man  ?  he  added,  in 
the  same  tone  of  inquiry.  I 
lifted  my  eyes  to  his  in  alarmed 
silence,  and  mutely  gaye  the  af- 
firmation he  desbied.  'I  haye 
known  Sir  Lorrimer  Yane  Bandall 
almost  all  my  life,'  said  he,  taking 
both  my  hands  into  his,  'and 
there  are  few  things  connected 
with  my  circumstances  and  career 
which  are  unfamiliar  to  him.  I 
belieye  he  4ias  an  esteem  and 
attachment  for  me.  Certainly  I 
regard  Mm  with  feelings  of  the 
sincerest  friendship.'  There  he 
paused,  and  seemed  to  be  again 
expecting  some  pertinent  obeenra- 
tion,  but  I  nothing  at  all  appro- 
priate suggested  itself  to  me.  So 
I  coloured  high,  and  still  presenred 
a  sagacious  silence. 

'Perhaps  you  guess  already,' 
he  continued,  looking  earnestly 
at  me,  '  my  motiyes  for  re- 
you   of    these    things. 


It  is  that  you  may  not  think 
I  deal  unfairly  with  you,  or  dis- 
honourably towards  the  gentleman 
who  has  so  long  been  your 
guardian  and  our  mutual  friend, 
by  preferring  the  request  I  haye 
resolyed  upon.  Miss  Brandiscombe 
— ^Kate — I  am  sure  that  I  ask  you 
to  do  nothing  likely  to  displease 
Sir  Lorrimer  in  entreating  you  to 
make  me  happy — to  giye  me  the 
title  to  protect  and  adore  you — to 
be  my  wife. 

He  was  actually  in  earnest !  I 
dropped  my  eyes,  and  felt  the 
crimson  blood  flaming  hotly  from 
my  throat  to  my  temples.  In  a 
moment  a  hundred  swift-winged 
thoughts,  reminiscences,  and  antici- 
IMtions  crowded  into  my  mind, 
oyerwhelming  and  confusing  the 
yoice  of  my  heart.  Vanity,  self- 
conceit,  the  desire  of  glorification 
— these  were  the  baneful  demons 
busiest  with  the  shaping  of  my 
future  at  that  terrible  instant.  I 
reflected  that  I  was  now  past 
twenty-one,  that,  being  yery 
pretty,  I  ought  no  longer  to  re- 
main boxed  up  in  this  country 
domicile  of  my  ex-guardian's,  sur- 
rounded only  by  gamekeepers  and 
serying  men,  and  exhibited  occa- 
sionally only  at  a  county  dinner 
or  a  hunt  ball.  I  knew  that  this 
man  who  now  desired  to  marry 
me,  after  haying  passed  forty  years 
in  the  world  xmconquered  by  any 
woman,  was  looked  upon  as  in- 
yulnerable,  indomitable,  and  yet 
he  had  confessed  himself  my 
captiye!  What  would  be  said 
of  such  a  splendid  conquest? 
Little  Eate  Brandiscombe  leading 
the  erudite^  the  aavant,  the  cynical, 
the  magnificent  Charles  Moreton 
in  fetters !  How  the  affair  would 
astonish  Sir  Lorrimer  t  and  please 
him,  too,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  More- 
ton  had  said  it  would.  Perhaps, 
already  Sir  Lorrimer  knew  of  his 
friend's  intention.  And  Alic^— 
what  would  sJ^e  say  ?    Yane 
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There  a  cold  shiver  seized  me, 
my  heart  recoiled  in  my  bosom, 
and  I  felt  as  though  the  soft 
August  atmosphere  had  suddenly 
become  an  icy  wind.  I  stood 
silent,  unable  to  speak  the  words 
that  would  tear  me  asunder  so 
irreparably  from  him,  that  would 
destroy  so  utterly  a  hope  of 
whose  existence  in  my  soul  I 
had  been  unconscious  till  that 
very  moment.  It  is  not  until 
we  stand  on  the  point  of  losing 
for  ever  the  possible  fulfilment  of 
our  desire,  that  we  comprehend 
how  much  the  desire  itself  was 
part  of  our  being. 

Charles  Moreton's  musical  Yoice 
broke  in  upon  the  thoughts  that 
tore  my  heart  so  sorely. 

'Dear  Kate,  is  it  to  be  "  Yes  "  or 
"  No  ?"  Will  you  let  me  be  your 
husband  ?' 

Vane !  Vane !  The  dear  familiar 
name  ran  through  my  soul,  like 
the  death-cry  of  that  terrible  Hope 
dying  in  its  birth.  Ought  I  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself — ashamed  of 
my  weakness — ashamed  of  such 
unmaidenly,  unsolicited,  unre- 
quited love?  I  had  been  taught 
that  'Women  should  be  wooed, 
and  not  unsought  be  won ;'  and, 
I  belieyed  it  to  be  decenter  and 
better  for  a  girl  to  marry  where 
she  could  feel  little  affection,  than 
so  to  forget  herself  as  to  love  where 
she  could  not  marry.  And  so  I  ac- 
cepted the  escape  that  ProTidence 
seemed  to  be  offering  me;  I  crushed 
tiie  natural  morality  bom  within  me 
under  the  iron  of  the  artificial  mo- 
rality I  had  learned  in  the  world ; 
I  sacrificed  the  first-fruits  of  my 
heart  to  the  idol  of  a  falae  idea ; 
—other  women  haye  done  the  same 
things  since,  often  and  over  again. 
I  gave  Ihe  promise  that  Charles 
Moreton  had  asked  of  me,  and  I 
thought  that  in  doing  it  I  did  well, 
since  I  could  neyer  be  the  wife  of 
Vane  Eandall.    Never  I 

But  from  the  hour  I  pledged 


myself  and  my  honour  thus,  there 
seemed  to  come  a  change  oyer  the 
still  quiet  eyentide,  and  all  the 
shrubbery  about  us  was  astir  with 
an  awakened  sobbing  wind.  Bough 
on  bough  swirled  and  sighed 
around,  and  here  and  there  some 
light  crispy  leaf,  withered  by  the 
touch  of  autumn,  fell  quiyeiing 
from  the  rustling  canopy  over- 
head, and  lay  motionless  and  death- 
like upon  the  gravel  at  my  feet.  I 
X)assed  out  into  another  world,  out 
into  another  life,  with  the  man  to 
whom  I  had  promised  all  my 
future,  the  man  who  was  my 
chosen  husband,  henceforth  to  be 
my  sole  guide  and  closest  compa- 
nion till  the  end. 

Hardly  had  we  quitted  the  sha- 
dow of  the  grove,  when  I  perceived 
'  Alice  hastening    towards    us.    I 
could  not  meet  her  smiling  happy 
face  at  that  moment,  and  I  felt 
that  her  merry  laughter  and  light 
talk  would  break  my  heart.    So  I 
made  a  hasty  excuse  for  deserting 
Mr.  Moreton,  and,    promising    a 
speedy  return,*!  turned  away  from 
him  and  sped  back  into  the  shrub- 
bery.    But    the    next    minute  I 
heaord  Alice  calling  me,  and  fearing 
that  I  should  be  followed  and  cap- 
tured either  by  her  or  by  Charles 
Moreton  himself,  I  ran  breathlessly 
down  a  narrow  cross-path  leading 
to  the  banks  of  the  mere,  whither 
I  did  not  think  it  likely  any  one 
would  be  at  the  trouble  to  pursue 
me.    But  the  intricate  maze   of 
small  winding    byways  and  my 
own    discomfiture    of   mind    be- 
wrayed my  steps,  and  I  plunged  by 
mistake  into  the  coppice  below 
the   lake  where  I  had  gathered 
the  wild  flowers  for  Alice  on  the 
day  of  my  first  tite-^Ute    with 
her  brother.    I  remembered  the 
spot — ^I    remembered   the   whole 
circumstances  of  that  bygone  even- 
ing, the  brightness  of  the  sunlight, 
the    feelings    of   my    heart,   the 
beauty  of  the  poem  he  made  me 
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vmderstand  then  for  the  first  time ! 
Mechanically  I  songht  and  found 
the  opening  in  the  low  brushwood 
and  bracken  that  led  to  the  mere. 
But  when  I  stepped  out  of  the 
coppice  on  to  the  open  rising 
ground,  and  fronted  the  full  glory 
of  the  swooning  westward  sun,  my 
heart  leapt  with  a  great  leap  into 
my  throat,  and  the  turf  seemed 
unsteady  beneath  me,  for  there — 
as  though  that  lost  day  of  the  Fast 
were  indeed  restored — ^there,  by 
that  identical  knoll  of  tufted 
grasses,  his  book  lying  open  upon 
his  knees,  and  his  dear  graye  face 
turned  towards  the  sunset,  sat  my 
darling,  my  friend  Vane  Eandall ! 
And  when  he  saw  me  he  rose  and 
made  me  welcome,  as  he  always 
did,  laying  his  book  aside,  and 
as  I  drew  near  I  looked  down 
At  it  and  saw  that  it  was  indeed 
the  '  Faerie  Queene.'  '  Katie,  dear, 
jou  are  trembling — what  is  the 
matter  ? — what  has  happened  ?' 
Then  I  laid  my  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  buried  my  head  upon 
ihem,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Charles 
Moreton,  that  he  loyed  me  and 
that  I  loTed  him,  and  that  he  was 
^ne  to  tell  my  guardian  about  it 
now.  And  after  I  had  told  him  I 
fell  to  crying  like  the  child  that  I 
was,  my  face  still  resting  upon  his 
shoulder,  hiding  and  nestling  there 
where  I  had  so  often  fled  to  seek 
sympathy  and  comfort  before  in 
iBS  lighter  cares  than  this.  Ah 
me!  how  much  lighter  and  more 
evanescent ! 

But  after  a  little  while,  when  I 
fonnd  that  my  Mend  let, me  sob 
on  in  silence,  and  said  not  a  word 
io  this  great  piece  of  news,  I 
^fcomed  myself  slowly  in  his  em- 
brace and  looked  at  him,  wonder- 
ing why  he  did  not  speak.  God 
pity  me !  even  now  I  seem  to  see 
it  all  again  as  I  saw  it  then — the 
'white  quiyering  lips,  the  eyes  be- 
oinmbed  as  in  a  dream,  the  dear 


terrible  face  that  looked  no  longer 
like  the  face  of  Yane,  but  like  an 
image  of  it  carven  in  marble !  My 
sobs  died  suddenly,  choked  to 
silence  by  the  new  horror  that 
seized  me,  and  a  fierce  unwonted 
pain  like  the  touch  of  fire  caught 
my  breath  midway  in  my  throaty 
and  sapped  up  the  tears  that  had 
been  ready  to  fall  from  my  eyes. 

Torgiye  me,  Kate!'  said  he, 
at  last.  *  I  wish  you  to  be  yery 
happy,  deary — but — I  had  thought 
you  loyed  vne  more  than  him,  and 
I  hoped  to  haye  made  you  my 
wife  this  year.  But  it's  oyer  now, 
Katie;  and  though  I  can't  help 
telling  you,  don't  let  any  one  else 
know  about  it ; — we'ye  been  play- 
ing a  game  of  cross-questions  to- 
gether, dear,  and  I'ye  got  my 
crooked  answer — that's  all.' 

Through  the  dreadful  silence 
his  words,  sharp  and  distinct  in 
their  low  measured  utterance,  fell 
upon  my  heart, — ^words  that  I  haye 
heard  through  more  than  twenty- 
fiye  years  since  that  autumn  eyen- 
ing,  reyiying,  like  a  constant 
haunting  presence,  a  ghostly  regret 
for  the  life  they  blighted, — the  life 
that  might  have  been ;  a  weary  un- 
satisfied yearning  oyer  the  glory 
of  youth  and  womanhood  that 
perished  at  that  bitter  going  down 
of  the  sun. 

And  as  I  looked  up  again  I  saw 
that  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
the  gold  of  my  life  had  gone  with 
it.  For  me,  henceforth,  the  gray 
had  begun. 


CHAPTEBIL 

GBAT. 

That  eyening  seemed  to  me  to 
haye  no  end.  While  I  was  dressing 
for  dinner,  Alice  came  into  my 
room  and  sat  down  by  the  toilette 
table,  as  it  was  her  custom  to  do ; 
but  I  felt  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  support  any  sort  of  con- 
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versailon  with  her  then,  and  I 
could  not  conceal  my  swollen  eye- 
lids and  the  disorder  of  my  mind. 
But  Alice  did  not  seem  at  all 
surprised.  She  looked  at  me 
kindly,  and  drawing  down  my  face 
to  hers,  told  me,  with  a  kiss,  that 
she  knew  all  about  it,  for  Mr. 
Moreton  had  already  told  her  and 
my  guardian;  that  she  hoped  I 
should  be  very  very  happy,  and  that 
I  mustn't  cry.  '  But,  Katie,'  she 
added,  with  one  of  her  discon- 
tented little  grimaces,  '  do  you 
know  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  / 
shan't  cry.  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
Charles  Moreton  you  liked !  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  thought  and 
hoped  ? — ^and  now  you've  spoilt  it 
all!' 

I  could  not  speak,  for  at  the 
moment  that  strange  sensation 
which  most  people  seem  to  expe- 
rience at  certain  seasons  pervaded 
my  mind,  and  I  felt  with  a  curious 
certainty  that  I  already  knew  th« 
words  die  was  going  to  say,  and 
that  I  could  not  hinder  her  from 
saying  them. 

'  Well;  then,'  said  Alice  after  a 
little    pause     of    hesitation,    '/ 
thought  it  was  Vane    that  you 
liked,  and  I  said  to  myself  and  to 
papa  that  you  two  would  marry 
in  the  end ;  and  papa  believed  the 
same,  I  know ;  for  when  I  first  told 
him  what  I  fancied  about  it  he 
pinched  my  cheek  and  laughed, 
and  said  he  didn't  think  me  a  very 
remarkable    prophet,  for  Ae  was 
clever  enough  to  see  as  much  as  I 
did  in  that  particular  direction! 
And,  of  course,  now  that  you  are 
really  engaged  to  somebody  else, 
you  won't  mind  my  saying  that  I 
am    a    little    disappointed — will 
you  ?    Because  I  always  promised 
myself  that  you  were  going  to  be 
my  sister  in  good  earnest  some 
day.' 

Again  I  could  not  answer  her. 
2  only  had  sown  my  own  misery 
then,  and  I  had  to  reap  my  harvest 


of  bitterness  in  silence.  To  think 
that  after  all  that  very  Hope  had 
been  the  hope  of  my  guardian  and 
of  Alice,  and  of  Vane  himself,  and 
that  I  —  /  had  destroyed  and 
ruined  it  in  my  fatal  haste  to  be 
married!  To  think  that  happi* 
ness — stich  happiness  would  have 
come  so  easily  to  me  if  I  had  only 
waited  for  it  perhaps  a  few  days, 
longer,  and  that  everybody  was. 
ready  to  rejoice  at  my  gladness  I 
To  think  that  the  sweet  fruit  had 
been  so  near  my  lips,  and  that  I,. 
in  my  blindness  and  folly,  had 
voluntarily  thrust  it  away !  And 
then  to  hear  Alice's  qualified  feli* 
citations  on  my  terrible  blunder^ 
and  to  be  told  that  she  was  dis- 
appointed in  my  choice  I  Disap- 
pointed !    Shb  ! 

How  I  wept  that  night !  How  I 
sobbed  and  moaned  and  sighed 
out  the  dull  creeping  hours  from 
midnight  until  dawn  1  How  I  hated, 
the  returning  light  and  my  own. 
life,  and  the  pitiless,  heartless  sun. 
that  vfould  rise  again  and  make  a 
new  day ! 

But  I  never  breathed  a  word  of 
my  distress  to  Alice ;  I  never  be- 
trayed myself  to  Vane;  I  never 
resented  a  kiss  nor  a  word  of  caresa 
from  Charles  Moreton.     My  guar- 
dian plainly  was  a  little  surprised 
at  the  engagement,  but  he  made 
no  allusion  to  his  son,  nor  hinted 
at  the  existence  of  the  disappoint- 
ment Alice  had  expressed  so  openly. 
Then  came  the  eve  of  my  wedding 
day,  and  with  it.  Vane,  who  had 
been  in  London  for  some  weeks,, 
returned  to  the  Hall.    It  was  very 
late  when  he  arrived,  and  Alice 
had  already  bidden  me  good-night 
and  was  preparing  to  retire  to  bed. 
But  when  I  heard  Vane  come  inta 
the  house,  I  was  seized  with  so 
strong  a  desire  to  see  and  speak  to 
him,  that  instead  of  going  directly 
to  my  bedroom,  I  ran  down  the 
stairs  and  encountered  him  in  the 
dim-lighted  hall. 
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At  the  sound  of  my  footstep  he 
looked  up  and  greeted  me  with  a 
smile. 

'  Ah,  Katie !'  said  he,  '  I'm  glad 
you're  there — ^I  have  something  to 
show  yon.  And  yonll  be  in  such 
general  requisition  in  the  morning 
that  I  shan't  be  able  to  get  near 
you ;  so  111  take  the  chance  that 
Providence  gives  me,  and  make  the 
most  of  the  present.  Smithers, 
where  is  there  a  lamp  burning  ?' 

'  In  the  dining-room,  if  you 
please,  sir.' 

I  followed  Yane  into  the  great 
empty  room,  with  its  grim  oaken 
wainscoting  and  fieuled  ancestral 
portraits  hanging  on  the  walls. 

Vane  took  a  tiny  velvet  itui 
from  his  vest  and  opened  it  before 
me.  It  contained  a  gold  ring  of 
three  separate  circles,  made  in  the 
semblance  of  a  snake,  and  upon 
the  crest  of  the  head  was  set  one 
large  diamond  of  the  first  water,  an 
amazing  gem  both  for  size  and 
lustre. 

'  This  is  my  present  to  you  for 
to-morrow,  Katie.  You  must  wear 
it  as  a  guard  above  your  wedding 
ling.  There  is  something  written 
inside,  you  see,  so  that  you  mayn't 
forget  me  by-and-by.' 

He  held  the  jewel  beneath  the 
lamp  as  he  spoke,  and  the  light  fell 
fall  upon  the  inside  of  the  coils. 
I  read  this  inscription  graven 
there: 

'  Vane  BandaU  gives  this,  with 
himsdf,  to  Kate  BrandiscombeJ 

I  could  not  read  it  twice  for  the 
tears  that  blinded  me.  I  could 
only  hold  the  dear  giver  to  my 
heart,  and  let  him  take  my  thanks 
in  the  passionate  silence  of  a  last 
embrace.  Oh,  if  even  then  he 
could  have  known  how  I  suffered 
for  his  sake!  If  even  then  he 
could  have  guessed  how  wildly  I 
loved  him  I  That  night  I  w&s 
nearer  to  telling  him  the  truth 
than  I  had  ever  been  before,  for  I 
saw  that  his  love  was  not  abated 


towards  me,  I  knew  that  I  was 
his  darling  still.  Would  it  have 
been  better  for  us,  better  'for 
him,  if  I  had  spoken  then,  I 
wonder  ? 

As  I  laid  the  jewel  in  its  velvet 
case  I  looked  again  at  the  inscrip- 
ticm  within  it,  and  noticed  that  it 
was  not  my  married  name  that 
was  engraven  there,  though  the 
ring  itself  was  a  wedding  gift. 

'Why  did  you  not,'  said  I, 
'  write  Eate  Moreton  instead  of  the 
maiden  name  I  shall  forego  to- 
morrow ?' 

'I  have  never  known  Kate 
Moreton,'  he  answered,  in  a  low,  sor- 
rowful voice.  '' It  is  Kate  Brandis- 
combe  that  I  have  loved,  it  is 
Kate  Brandiscombe  that  I  shall 
carry  about  in  my  heart  all  my 
life.  And  whenever  she  thinks  of 
me  I  want  her  to  be  Kate  Brandis- 
combe again,  that  my  ring  may 
be  to  her  not  only  a  "  goodly  orna- 
ment," but  an  "endlessemoniment" 
of  the  past.' 

He  too,  then,  must  have  been 

thinking  of  the  '  Epithalamion.' 

♦  ♦  «  « 

I  was  married  to  Charles  More- 
ton  upon  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 
And  upon  that  day,  after  I  had 
returned  from  the  church  with 
my  new-made  husband,  Yane  him- 
self added  his  golden  serpent  to 
the  single  coil  of  the  weddhig  ring 
already  upon  my  finger.  For  I 
would  wear  no  other  guard  than 
this  gift  of  Yane's,  and  I  would 
suffer  no  hand  but  his  to  put  it 
on.  And  he,  bending  over  me  as 
I  gazed  at  the  shining  circles, 
murmured: 

'  There  are  three  coils,  Katie — 
that  is  the  m^o  number,  you 
know,  and  the  full  elaboration  and 
perfect  complement  of  three  is  nine ; 
three  ones  of  threes,  trinity  in 
unity  thrice  demonstrated.  Let  the 
diamond  on  the  serpent's  crest 
stand  for    the  adamant   of   our 
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friendship — the  indissoluble  bond 
between  ns — ^and  the  allegory  is 
complete  !* 

'  Ah,  Vane/  said  I, '  what  resnlt 
may  not  nine  years  bring  to  that 
precions  friendship  ?' 

No  one  was  attending  to  ns — 
we  stood  apart  from  the  guests, 
4iJid  the  chiffonier,  groaning  be- 
neath the  weight  of  my  costly 
wedding  gifts,  was  the  centre  of 
the  general  attraction.  Yane 
glanced  rapidly  across  the  room, 
And  then,  fixing  his  wonderful  scin- 
tillating eyes  upon  my  face;  'Katie,' 
said  he,  with  unwonted  earnest- 
ness, '  something  impresses  me  to 
make  you  a  very  foolish  request. 
Keep  this  ring  untouched  where  I 
have  put  it.  I  shall  like  to 
think  when  we  are  parted  that 
jou  have  never  moved  it  from 
.your  finger  since  this  day,  and 
that  where  I  left  it,  there  it  re- 
mains.' 

'  Vane,'  I  answered,  all  my  heart 
upon  my  lips,  '  it  shall  never  be 
moved  from  my  finger  until  you 
•draw  it  off  yourself.'  Then  a 
sudden  thought  struck  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  added  hastily,  '  But, 
<)h.  Vane,  suppose  I  lose  the  dia- 
mond— the  symbol  of  our  friend- 
ship ?    What  shall  I  do  then  ?' 

And  he  answered  me,  '  If  you 
lose  that,  Katie,  I  vnU  send  you 
•another  gift  to  r^Iace  if 
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Very  shortly  after  the  return 
of  my  husband  and  myself  from 
the  Continent,  where  we  had 
^pent  our  honeymoon,  and  just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  settle  down  in 
my  new  home,  I  heard  from  Alice 
that  Vane  had  entered  the  army. 

'After  your  marriage,  Katie,' 
wrote  my  natve  correspondent, 
**  Vane  seemed  to  grow  quite  dif- 
ferent.   He  became  more  specula- 


tive than  ever,  but  instead  of 
being  tranquil  and  serene  over 
his  speculations,  as  he  used  to  be, 
he  turned  excitable  and  restless. 
You  may  think  how  surprised  we 
were  to  hear  him  say  one  day  that 
he  was  tired  of  his  quiet  life, 
and  must  have  some  active  pro- 
fession, something  that  would 
stir  up  his  energy,  and  take  him 
into  adventure  and  commotion, 
if  possible — ^into  danger.  Papa 
laughed  at  him,  and  suggested 
that  the  season  for  fox-hunting 
had  set  in  already;  but  I  knew 
wliat  Vane  was  hinting  at,  and 
what  he  meant  to  do.  So  I  was 
not  surprised  when  he  told  us 
very  calmly  last  Saturday  that 
the  preliminaries  were  concluded, 
and  that  he  had  "got  a  mount 
for  her  Majesty's  pack."  I  think 
it's  in  the  Lancers.  Write  to  him, 
Katie;  I  know  he  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.' 

I  wrote  as  she  suggested,  and 
Vane  would  have  come  to  see  me, 
but  I  feared  that  if  he  did  I  might 
betray  myself  before  my  husband. 
So  I  sent  Vane  an  excuse,  and  with 
the  letter  went  also  a  gage  d'amitie 
I  had  prepared  for  him,  and  which 
I  was  sure  he  would  appreciate  and 
value  as  dearly  as  I  did  his  ring. 
My  present  was  a  double  locket  of 
plain  dead  gold,  containing  in  the 
interior  of  one  fold  my  own  por- 
trait, enamelled  upon  ivory,  and 
bearing  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
fold,  opposite  the  picture,  this 
single  line,  traced  in  the  tiniest  of 
seed  pearls : 

*  For  short  time  cm  endksse  moniment.' 

Time  went  on  very  calmly  and 
placidly  with  me  at  the  rectory, 
and  Charles  and  I  were  as  happy 
together  as  any  one  could  reason- 
ably have  expected,  considering 
the  disparity  of  our  ages:  cer- 
tainly we  were  much  happier  than 
I  had  believed  it  possible  for  such 
a  marriage  to  make  us.    I  did  not 
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see  so  mncli  of  Alice  as  I  had 
hoped  to  do,  for  Bandall  Hall  was 
quite  in  the  midst  of  England,  but 
ve  often  exchanged  epistolary 
gieetings,  and  onr  friendship  re- 
mained as  warm  and  unalterable 
as  ever.  Alice  would  not  marry. 
Three  years  after  my  marriage. 
Lady  Bandall,  whose  feeble  health 
had  long  before  made  her  a  non- 
entity in  the  household  affairs, 
died,  and  my  friend  loved  Sir 
Lorrimer  too  dearly  to  be  able  to 
leave  him  alone,  now  that  Vane 
no  longer  resided  in  the  old  place. 
It  was  Alice's  mission  to  be  a  good 
daughter,  and  she  performed  her 
duty  with  earnest  devotion  and 
willing  love. 

Time  is  a  wonderfully  skilful 
healer  of  mental  disorders,  and  he 
was  a  good  doctor  to  me.  But  I 
was  sorry  for  my  husband's  sake 
that  we  had  no  child.  More  than 
eight  years  of  my  gray  married 
life  passed  away,  and  no  baby 
came  to*  gladden  the  house  and 
wake  the  mother's  heart  in  my 
bosom ;  no  tiny  voice  babbled  in 
the  great  lurorious  rooms  where  I 
sat  day  after  day  entertaimng  my 
visitors  or  presiding  at  my  hus- 
band's table;  no  little  pattering 
footsteps  disturbed  the  aching 
silence  of  the  heavy-carpeted  stair- 
case and  the  long  nuurble  cor- 
ridors. 

I  taught  myself  to  believe  at 
last  that  the  blessing  women 
covet  and  prize  so  much  was 
denied  to  me,  and  that  in  this 
crowning  joy  of  happy  wives  and 
solace  of  sad  ones,  I  should  not 
be  suffered  to  partake.  But  Pro- 
vidence meant  more  kindly,  and 
decreed  that  though  it  was  not 
for  me  to  have  a  child  upon  earth, 
I  should  have  one  in  heaven. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
a  little  son  was  bom  to  me,  but 
he  was  a  weakly,  tiny  infEtnt,  and 
we  all  saw  from  the  first  that  he 
could  not  live  long.    Three  days 


after  his  birth  we  gave  him  the 
names  of  Charles  Vane,  and  when 
the  quiet  ceremony  of  baptism 
was  over,  my  husband  carried 
him  to  the  couch  where  I  lay,  and 
put  him  gently  into  my  arms. 
He  opened  his  blue  eyes,  and 
looked  at  me  wistfully,  as  though, 
poor  baby,  he  dimly  understood  I 
was  some  one  he  might  have 
learned  to  love  if  he  could  have 
lived  a  little  while  longer,  then  he 
dropped  his  wee  tired  head  upon 
my  breast  with  a  little  sigh,  and 
died.  I  do  not  think  I  was  very 
sorry,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  a 
baby  still,  and  that  in  some  quiet 
corner  of  Paradise  I  should  find, 
by-and-by,  a  tiny  smiling  face 
that  I  should  know,  and  hear  a 
childish  voice  that  the  angels 
would  have  taught  to  call  me 
'  mother  V 

My  husband's  rectory  was  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  Nor- 
wood Cemetery,  in  which  my 
father  had  been  buried;  and  at 
my  request  they  laid  the  little 
coffin  beside  his  grave,  for  I  liked 
to  think  that  they  were  so  close 
together,  and  that  when  I  was 
able  to  go  out  again,  I  might  sit 
beside  them  both  as  they  slept 
so  quietly  there  and  still,  in  their 
low  green  beds,  whereon  the  grass 
waved,  and  the  roses  bloomed,  and 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  of 
heaven  came  day  after  day  to  bless 
the  peaceful  rest  of  the  dead. 

That  practice  of  burying  one's 
friends  in  vaults  is  very  horrible ! 
It  is  so  much  better  to  think  that 
those  we  have  loved  lie  out  beneath 
Gkxi's  wide,  open  sky,  under  the 
clear-eyed  shining  stars  and  the 
warmth  of  the  golden  summer 
time,  and  the  soft,  beautiful  snow 
that  the  angels  spread  so  reve- 
rently over  the  long  graves  like  a 
white  pall  to  keep  the  frost  and 
the  cold  of  winter  from  those  who 
lie  below,  than  to  know  we  have 
put  away  the  bodies  of  our  dead 
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upon  shelyes  in  a  damp  cupboard 
nndergroTind,  with  great  iron  doors 
and  heavy  bars  shutting  them  in 
like  the  gates  of  a  dungeon ! 

But  it  was  yery  long  before  I 
was  able  to  go  to  the  cemetery. 
After  little  Charlie's  death  I  lay 
a  long  time  so  ill  that  it  was  be- 
lieved I  should  die,  and  I  almost 
hoped  so  myself,  for  I  had  grown 
terribly  weary  of  the  world.  But 
little  by  little  my  strength  came 
back  to  me,  and  at  length  I  used 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  garden^ 
paths,  leaning  on  my  husband's 
arm,  and  watching  the  companies 
of  swallows  that  congregated  and 
wheeled  and  darted  round  the 
gabled  roof  of  the  rectory,  already 
assembling  for  their  southward 
journey.  At  last,  one  morning 
about  a  quarter  before  nine,  I  crept 
alone  out  of  my  husband's  do- 
mains and  found  my  way  to  the 
cemetery.  I  took  with  me  the 
latest  blooms  our  parterres  had 
yielded,  some  golden  pomi>ones 
and  lobelias,  and  a  few  hothouse 
rarities  of  fern.  Kneeling  by  the 
two  green  mounds  I  had  come  to 
visit,  I  laid  my  flowers  across  my 
father's  grave  with  unsteady  fin- 
gers, and  hung  a  wreath  of  maiden- 
hair and  feathery  exotics  over  the 
white  stone  cross  that  marked  the 
resting-place  of  my  baby-boy.  But, 
not  daring  to  remain  too  long  upon 
a  first  expedition  after  so  severe 
an  illness  as  mine  had  been,  and 
fearing  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
rain — ^for  the  sky  was  gloomy  with 
gathering  clouds,  and  the  wind 
blew  sharply  and  keen  from  the 
north-east — ^I  hastened  home  as 
quickly  as  my  weakness  permitted, 
and  retired  to  my  own  boudoir. 
As  I  entered  the*  room  the  tiny 
French  clock  upon  the  mantel- 
piece chimed  for  the  quarter  to 
ten.  Baising  my  hand  to  draw 
aside  the  muslin  curtain  that 
shaded  the  window,  my  glance 
was  suddenly  attracted  to  some 


unwonted  appearance  connected 
with  my  wedding  finger.  The 
next  instant  I  perceived  the  nature 
of  this  peculiarity,  and  uttered  a 
cry.  I  had  lost  my  serpent  ring! 
And  straightway  with  the  know- 
ledge of  that  loss  a  flood  of  long- 
slumbering  memories  awakened 
within  me,  and  the  whole  tide  of 
my  old  passionate  love  poured 
back  upon  my  heart.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  heard  from  Alice 
that  Vane  was  in  the  Crimea,  and 
expecting  soon  to  send  us  the  ac- 
count of  some  brilliant  engage- 
ment in  which — ^he  had  gaily 
written  home— he  should  certainly 
distinguish  himself  and  earn  the 
most  brilliant  laurels  imaginable. 
Where  was  he  now?  what  had 
become  of  him?  And  the  ring! 
the  ring  he  gave  me !  the  ring  I 
had  promised  never  to  move  from 
my  hand! 

Not  heeding  the  shower,  which 
now  began  to  fall  in  good  earnest, 
I  snatched  my  bonnet  and  mantle 
from  the  table  and  fled  back  to 
the  cemetery  as  &st  as  my  falter- 
ing steps  would  carry  me.  I  scat- 
tered the  flowers  upon  the  two 
graves,  I  tore  asimder  the  wreath 
of  maiden-hair,  and  suddenly,  from 
a  hanging  spray  of  the  delicate 
fern,  shook  out  the  gleaming  jewel. 
It  dropped  upon  the  grave,  and 
then  rolled  downwards  to  my 
feet.  The  matter  was  soon  ex- 
plained. My  fingers  were  wasted 
and  attenuated  with  long  sickness, 
and  the  ring,  being  weighty,  had 
slipped  from  my  hand  as  I  weaved 
the  garland. 

On  returning  to  the  rectory 
I  met  my  maid.  '  Please,  ma'am, 
I  didn't  think  you  were  out,  be- 
cause of  the  rain  coming,  but  I 
couldn't  find  you  indoors,  so  I 
went  down  the  garden  to  look  for 
you.  The  postman's  just  brought 
this.'  I  took  the  letter  she  offered 
me-^  mere  ordinary  petition  for 
a  charity-school  vote — ^but  the  date 
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of  the  poetmark  upon  another  enye- 
lope  struck  me  like  a  sadden,  stag- 
gering blow.  '  PhoBbe !'  cried  I,  al- 
most choked  with  the  awfal  horror 
of  the  idea,  *  is  this  October  the 
twenty-fifth?'  She  looked  back 
and  answered  me  glibly  in  the 
afiSrmatiYe.  The  anniyersary  of 
my  wedding-day  1 

So  on  October  the  twenty-fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
precisely  nine  years  from  tiie  day 
on  which  Yane  had  put  the  serpent 
ring  upon  my  finger,  I  had  dropped 
it  upon  the  grave  of  my  dead 
child !  What  if,  after  all,  my  lost 
loye  had  drawn  his  gift  off  my 
hand  himself? 

A  short  time  after  this  cnrions 
loss  and  recovery  of  my  ring  I  sat 
again  one  morning  in  my  bondoir, 
Tory  early  after  breakfast.  A  copy 
of  the  day's  'Times,'  new  and 
damp  from  the  press,  lay  ready  for 
my  perusal  upon  a  little  inlaid 
console  before  the  window,  and  I 
drew  my  arm-chair  towards  it  and 
sat  down  with  the  opened  pax)er 
in  my  hand.  There,  imder  the 
heading  of  Crimean  Intelligence, 
I  read  the  first  account  of  that 
splendid  act  of  military  madness, 
that  gallant  deed  of  modem 
chivalry,  which  crowned  the  lustre 
of  the  victory  at  Balaclava,  and 
wrote  with  the  best  of  English 
blood  the  worthiest  record  of  Eng- 
lish daring — the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.  My  heart  burned 
as  I  read  the  story  of  that  doomed 
Six  Hxmdred  who  rode  so  bravely 
and  devotedly  to  their  fate  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  Bussian  mus- 
ketry, asking  no  reason  for  the 
wild  command,  seeking  to  find  no 
excuse,  only  sweeping  down  straight 
upon  iJie  hostile  ranks  of  glittering 
steel,  with  the  courage  of  lions  and 
the  calm  nobility  of  Englishmen 
who  know  that  tiliey  are  riding  to 
their  death. 

lives  lost?  What  was  this — 
this — ^here  beneath  my  eyes,  here 


in  my  trembling  hand — this  well- 
known  name  looking  so  strange 
and  awful  in  the  midst  of  the 
common,  black-printed  columns? 
What  was  this  terrible  line  that 
forced  itself  upon  my  sight,  and 
burnt  its  way  into  my  heart,  as 
though  every  letter  of  it  had  been 
a  stroke  of  fire?  It  was  here, 
under  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

'  On  the  25^A  October,  in  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade 
at  Balaclava,  Captain  Vane  Ban" 
doll,  17ih  Lancers — t]iot  through 
the  heart.' 

Ah!  lovers  and  sisters  and 
mothers,  who  have  suddenly  come 
upon  such  another  dear  familiar 
name  in  the  obituaries  of  war,  you 
and  such  as  you  only  can  under- 
stand the  dull  stupor  of  agony, 
the  incredulous  horror  that  sick- 
ened and  smote  me  in  that  awful 
moment.  I  pressed  my  two  palms 
to  my  temples  with  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  darkness  and  pain. 
Then  a  new  thought  flashed  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  lowered  my  left 
hand  and  held  it  out  before  me.  I 
could  distinctly  feel  that  Vane's 
ring  was  still  ui>on  it;  but  for  some 
instinctive  reason  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, I  dared  not  look  at  it  for  a 
moment,  but  turned  my  head 
aside  and  began  to  glance  round 
again  slowly,  as  though  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see  some  spectral  thing, 
some  dreadful  apparition. 

0  strange  and  awful  wonder 
that  riveted  my  eyes  at  last !  0 
terrible  inexplicable  accident,  more 
ghastly  and  expressly  significant 
than  the  first  1  There  tuaa  no  longer 
a  diamond  upon  the  serpenfa  crest, 
and  I  looked  only  into  the  empty 
cavity  wherein  the  stone  had  been  set  1 

My  lost  diamond  was  never 
found,  though  every  possible 
search  was  instituted  on  its  ac- 
count. I  reiterated  my  positive 
conviction  that  it  must  have  been 
in  the  ring  when  I  entered  my 
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boudoir  that  morning;  and  that 
as  I  had  not  stirred  from  the  room 
until  after  my  discovery  of  the 
accident,  the  jewel  must  have 
dropped  somewhere  between  the 
door  and  the  window.  But  in 
yain ;  the  maids  were  incredulouB, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  trouble  my 
husband  with  the  relation  of  so 
singular  a  disappearance. 

So  I  put  away  the  object  of 
this  extraordinary  history  in  my 
cabinet,  neither  daring  nor  de- 
siring to  wear  it  any  longer ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  regarded 
as  sacrilege  the  idea  of  replacing 
the  lost  gem,  belieying  that  Yane 
himself  would  yet  redeem  his  last 
promise,  and  complete  the  chain 
of  these  strange  and  unparalleled 
adventures. 

Se  would  send  me  another  gift 
in  the  stead  of  my  lost  jewd.  In 
this  expectation  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 

One  afternoon,  not  many  days 
after  the  announcement  in  Eng- 
land of  the  Balaclava  victory,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  fateful 
diamond,  Phoebe  informed  me  that 
a  gentleman  waited  to  see  me  in 
my  husband's  study.  She  brought 
me  his  card,  but  the  name  upon  it 
was  unknown  to  me — '  CJolonel 
Somers,  Soots  Greys.'  I  found 
him  a  man  of  stately  presence  and 
peculiarly  gentle  voice,  but  of  so 
haggard  and  melancholy  an  ex- 
pression of  face,  that  the  very 
sight  of  him  filled  me  with  pity 
and  sympathetic  interest. 

'Madam,'  said  he,  rising  and 
bowing  low  as  I  entered  the  room, 
'  such  an  utter  stranger  to  you  as 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  be,  ought 
certainly  to  excuse  himself  for  the 
suddenness  of  an  intrusion  like 
this.  But  I  am' — he  hesitated 
a  little,  and  his  voice  slightly 
dropped  and  faltered — *I  have 
been, — a  friend  of  Captain  Bandall ; 
and  being  brought  unexpectedly 
to  England  upon  some  very  urgent 


private  affidrs,  impossible  even 
in  the  present  state  of  the  war  to 
neglect,  I  have  come  here  to  de- 
liver to  you  with  my  own  hands 
a  packet,  the  contents  of  which, 
I  am  told,  must  certainly  be  more 
rightfully  yours  than  any  one  else's.' 

He  placed  on  the  table,  as  he 
8i>oke,  a  small  leathern  jewel-case, 
worn  and  stained,  which  I  did  not 
recognise.  My  thanks  rose  to  my 
lips,  but  the  tears  were  ready  be- 
hind them,  and  I  could  scarcely 
trust  myself  to  speak.  Ck)lonel 
Somers  took  pity  upon  me,  seeing 
me  so  distressed,  and  dropping  his 
eyes  from  my  face,  he  added,  in 
his  slow,  musical  tones : 

'No  doubt  you  know,  Mrs. 
Moreton,  the  history  of  the  dis- 
astrous Light  Cavalry  charge  at 
Balaclava,  a  month  ago.  It  was  a 
dreadful  business — ^the  result,  pro- 
bably, of  some  misapprehension 
between  Lord  Eaglan  and  Captain 
Nolan — who  fell,  poor  fellow,  doing 
Ms  mistaken  duty  so  admirably  in 
the  front  of  the  Bussian  batteries. 
I  did  not  myself  take  part  in  the 
charge,  for  I  belong  to  the  Heavy ; 
but  I  saw  the  devoted  brigade  ride 
to  its  destruction,  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  splendid  sight.  Cavalry 
oiight  on  no  account  to  act  without 
support;  infantry  should  always 
be  close  at  hand  to  back  them  up ; 
but  we  were  the  only  reserve  be- 
hind these  men,  guns  and  infantry 
being  far  in  the  rear.  The  brigade 
advanced  in  two  lines,  quickening 
their  pace  as  they  went — trot — 
canter — gallop — then  a  splendid 
burst !  We  heard  them  cheer  as 
they  flew  into  the  smoke  of  the 
Bussian  batteries;  we  saw  their 
lines  thinned  and  broken — saw 
'them  join  again — saw  them  rally. 
We  could  catch  the  flash  of  their 
sabres  as  they  dashed  among 
the  guns,  scattering  the  enemy's 
columns  right  and  left,  and  striking 
down  the  gunners.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve one  man  in  the  whole  brigade 
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flinched  from  the  desperate  en- 
oounter.  £nt  gods  could  not 
have  done  what  those  brave  fellows 
&iled  to  do.  They  will  settle 
these  things  at  home,  I  suppose. 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  must  pay 
my  tribute  where  it  is  due.  I 
neyer  saw  such  magnificent  riding, 
such  undaimted  courage  in  my 
life,  before  I  saw  this,  and  I  haye 
been  many  years  in  the  Queen's 
serrice,  so  that  I  speak  with 
some  en>erience  of  battle-fields 
and  mihtary  enthusiasm.  Those 
Muscovite  wretches  should  have 
reverenced  the  unparalleled  valour 
of  this  Six  Hundred;  but  they 
could  neither  tmderstand  nor 
appreciate  it,  and  they  ox)ened 
their  cursed  volleys  of  grax)e  and 
canister  upon  the  returning  rem- 
nants of  the  band,  and  shot  the 
brave  fellows  down  as  though  they 
had  been  dogs !' 

Colonel  Somers  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  presently  resumed,  in 
altered  and  calmer  tones : 

'After  the  whole  thing  was 
over,  some  of  our  men  found  Gap- 
tain  Bandall  lying  across  his  dead 
horse,  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  with  his  fSace 
turned  towards  the  guns  he  had 
ridden  out  to  capture.  They 
brought  him  to  me,  because  they 
knew  he  had  been  my  friend. 
When  I  opened  his  vest,  I  saw 
that  he  had  been  shot  in  the 
heart,  and  the  bullet  that  had 
brought  him  his  death  had  passed 
on  its  way  through  a  little  gold 
pendant  which  I  found  tied  about 
his  neck  with  a  silk  thread.  I 
hesitated  at  first  to  remove  it,  per- 
ceiving how  much  he  must  have 
valued  it;  bat  when  I  reflected 
that  he  was  now  no  longer  able  to 
estimate  that  value,  and  that  his 
father  and  sister  would  dearly 
prize  the  little  treasure  as  a 
memorial  of  him  whom  they  had 
lost,  I  altered  my  mind,  and  laid 
the  trinket  aside  in  a  small  leather 


stud-box  of  my  own,  until  I  should 
have  an  opjwrtunity  of  restoring 
it  to  my  friend's  family.  Coming 
to  England  so  soqn  after  tha 
battle,  I  brought  it  with  me,  and 
yesterday  took  it  to  Miss  Bandall, 
at  Bandall  Hall,  but  she  told  m& 
it  could  belong  only  to  you ;  and 
I  begged  your  address  of  her,  that 
I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  it  myself  into  your  hands.' 

I  was  weeping  now  unre- 
strainedly, for  I  could  no  longer 
conceal  my  emotion,  and  I  knew 
from  the  tone  of  the  voice  that 
spoke  to  me  that  Vane's  friend 
himself  was  scarcely  less  moved. 

'Colonel  Somers,'  said  I,  'you 
have  done  me  a  kin3ness  that  no 
words  can  repay ;  and  if  I  tail  to 
thank  you  sufficiently,  it  is  be- 
cause I  feel  so  deeply  the  goodness 
and  delicacy  that  prompted  your 
visit.  But  I  want  to  know  one- 
thing  more:  the  hour  at  which 
that  disastrous  order  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October  took  place.  Can 
you  remember  ?' 

'  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade/  he 
answered,  'charged  at  ten  minutes^ 
past  eleven.  By  twenty-five  minutes- 
to  noon,  only  the  dead  and  dying 
were  left  in  front  of  the  Russian 
guns.' 

I  had  no  need  to  ask  further. 
Exactly  at  that  time,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  longitude  between 
London  and  the  Crimea,  the  ring^ 
which  Vane  Bandall  had  given  me 
fell  from  my  finger  ui>on  the  grave 
of  the  child  who  was  called  after 
his  name.  But  I  longed  to  set  my 
last  doubt  at  rest,  and  I  took  the 
morocco  etui  in  my  hand. 

'  You  will  'excuse  me  ?'  I  said, 
pressing  the  spring,  as  I  looked 
up  at  Colonel  Somers. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  acquies- 
cence. 

Alas]  alas  I  It  was  the  geld 
locket  I  had  given  Vane  nine  years 
ago,  aU  riddled  and  crushed  hy  the 
htiUet  that  had  pierced  his  heart. 
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LUCY   AND    PUCK. 

(Ste  Mr,  G.  D.  Leslie »  ^iure.i 

■p  'EN  of  the  men  who  do  contrive 

"■— '    To  take  their  tide  at  flood-time,  IVe 

Observed  that  but  a  fraction 
Are  quite'content  with  Fate's  good  things, 
And  find  the  place  they've  sailed  to  brings 

Entire  satisfaction. 

But  if  the  stream  of  life  would  land 
Me  close  to  you  where  now  you  stand. 

Against  those  antique  portals, 
With  Puck— the  lucky  little  elf— 
rd  joyfully  confess  myself 

The  happiest  of  mortals  ! 

Now,  who  will  dare  aver  'tis  true, 
That  charming  little  girls  like  you 

Are  kindred  to  those  frights ; 
Who  thrust  themselves  in  blatant  wrath 
Before  the  world,  and  there  shriek  forth 

A  tale  about  their  *  rights.' 

Who  manage  somehow  to  repress 
That  loving,  trusting  tenderness — 

A  woman's  chiefest  beauty  : 
Who  all  that's  gentle  from  them  fling, — 
Are  dying  to  do  everything— 

That  is,  except  their  duty. 

What  are  the  rights  that  they  don't  get  .^ 
I  never  have  discovered  yet, 

And  so  I  cannot  say ; 
But  if  a  girl,' I  think  you'll  And, 
To  have  a  thing  makes  up  her  mind, 

There's  sure  to  be  a  way. 

They  entertain,  we've  always  heard, 
A  love  for  that  sweet  final  word — 

To  take  it  would  be  treason  : 
No  one  has  e'er  refused  them  this, 
Or  to  accept  *  Because  it  is  P 

For  a  sufficing  reason.  . 
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But  I  should  like  to  see  one  who, 
If  you  set  him  a  task  to  do, 

Would  for  a  moment  linger  ; 
Who  'neath  that  small  thimib  could  resist, 
Or  whom  you  tried  in  vain  to  twist 

Around  your  little  finger. 

YouVe  Queen  of  Hearts  !  and,  as  you  stand, 
I'm  positive  that  all  the  land 

No  fairer  sight  produces. 
There's  no  one  who  disputes  your  might, 
Heart-strings,  strung  up  however  tight, 

Sweet  Lucy's  glance  unlooses. 

But  Puck's  so  small,  I  think  that  he 
Should  not  your  sole  protector  be — 

That  little  dog's  in  luck— 
Or  wouldn't  this  arrangement  do  : 
Small  Puck  shall  still  take  care  of  you. 

And  rU  take  care  of  Puck  ? 

Alfred  E.  T,  Watson. 
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Tj^I>Y  L.  (at  the  top  of  the 
stairs).  My  dear  Lydia,  is 
not  that  our  dear  Pooock^s  head^ 
straggling  np  the  first  flight  ? 

Lydia,  It  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
cognize a  head  from  snch  a  point  of 
view.  But  that  is  from  want  of 
practice,  though  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  ought  not  to  know  our 
firiends  &om  the  tops  of  their  heads 
as  well  as  from  their  side  and  front 
fGMses.  How  they  do  come  rustling 
and  crackling  up— thick  as 

Lady  L,  Do  not  say  anything 
about  the  leayes  of  Yallambrosa, 
I  implore  youl  Now  to  begin  the 
greetings.  How  de-do?  so  glad 
you  haye  come.  Where  is  Mr. 
Greymayre?  Not  brought  your 
second  daughter? — ^How  de-do? 
Ventured  to  bring  your  niece,  my 
dear  Lady  Foretop?  Of  course. 
But  I  will  ask  you  to  go  on  into 
the  next  room;  there  are  plenty 
of  seats,  and  they  will  be  very 
hard  to  be  got  presently.  Ah, 
here  is  our  dear  Pocock  at  last  on 
dry  land. 

Mr.  Pocock.  Yes!  I  have  got  to 
you,  my  dear  lady — ^buffeted  my 
way  up.  Bid  you  see  how  I  was 
fixed?    Half  way  on  the  journey 


two  ladies'  dresses  or  trains  got 
wound  round  me  like  silk  ban- 
dages. As  eadh  was  pulling  a 
different  way,  I  was  bound  up 
more  and  more  tightly,  as  if  I  had 
been  wounded.  I  had  literally  to 
diye  down  and  drag  the  compresses 
off,  and  restore  to  each  her  own. 
So  we  haye  music  to-night — ^'a 
little  music/  as  they  call  it. 

Lydia.  Which  you  know,  of 
course,  means  a  great  deal — ^long 
formal  programme. 

Lady  L.  What  can  one  do  ?  I 
could  not  giye  a  ball.  I  am  not 
able,  at  my  tune  of  life,  to  sit  up 
until  four  in  the  morning,  looking 
at  my  own  species  prancing  about. 
We  can  all  see  a  haXkt  d'action  at 
the  theatre. 

Mr.  P.  Besides,  balls  are  quite 
going  oui  Itisreallyyeryoddthat 
in  our  *  Court  Journals '  and '  Morn- 
ing Posts,'  there  is  such  a  meagre 
show  of  entries — sometimes  not  two 
a  week.  I  remember  twenty  years 
ago  (alas I),  when  I  was—ahem! 
— a  year  or  two  younger  than  I 
am  now — as  I  would  come  home 
from  a  dinner-party  through  the 
squares,  seeing  all  the  windows 
lit  up  and  wide  open,  with  figures 
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^[MBsiiig  to  and  fro,  while  at  every 
-comer  you  would  hear  the  melo- 
•diouB  horn  winding  out  the  yalse 
— and  would  not  know  where  the 
sound  was  coming  from.  I  haye 
counted  a  score,  as  I  returned, 
-of  a  single  eyening — while  the  car- 
nages would  go  clattering  about 
half  the  night. 

Lady  L,  I  suspect  the  reason  is 
-the  thing  has  become  a  drug.  The 
new  rich  people — those  peers' 
daughters  who  now  marry  Man- 
•Chester  merchants — we  shall  name 
no  names,  of  course— can  eclipse 
the  indigent  fuhionables — who 
haye  grown  disgusted  with  the 
•competition. 

Lydia,  Marriages  are  great  fes- 
tiyals  now;  and  people  seem  to 
me  to  go  there  as  to  balls.  I 
-suppose  they  find  that  it  reminds 
the  young  men  of  the  great  busi- 
ness of  life  more  effectiyely  than 
.a  foolish  scene  like  this,  which, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is 
really  opposed  to  all  serious  re- 
flection* 

Mr.  P.  It  will  by-and-by  come 
to  this,  that  the  whole  day  will 
be  deyoted  to  '  going  out'  Dress 
.for  the  wedding,  which  will  take 
up,  say,  from  twelve  till  three. 
Dress  for  the  flower  show,  four 
till  fiya  Tea  or  drum,  six  till 
-aeyen.  Dinner-party,  seven  till 
ten.  Evening  ditto,  eleven  till 
midnight  Ball,  midnight  till  three 
•or  four — h  discretion.  But  about 
this  music  of  yours.  Explain — 
unfold.  How  is  it  that  you  have 
got  a  berth  on  board  this  galley  ? 

Lady  L.  Of  course  you  know  I 
am  not  musical — and  know  no- 
thing about  it.  I  can  play  the 
piano;  and,  as  you  know,  Thal- 
beig  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
1  was  one  of  his  most  creditable 
pupils — and  I  used  to  sing  pretty 
well;  but  half  the  young  ladies 
now  can  say  the  same. 

Mr.  P.  Indeed,  the  piano  has 
lately  become  part  of  the  gym- 


nastics— only  a  little  more  difficult 
than  croquet  It  is  amazing  how 
cleverly  the  masters  teach  the 
unmusical  girls.  How  it  is  over- 
crowded as  a  profession ;  it  really 
makes  the  heart  sink  to  read  the 
long  strings  of  musical  mechanics 
in  the  'Times,'  who  give  their 
morning  concerts,  and  announce 
that '  they  have  returned  from  the 
CSontinent ;' — ^no  one  caring  whether 
they  stayed  there  all  their  lives. 

Lady  L.  Except,  probably,  their 
butchers  and  bakers. 

Mr,  P.  And  where  are  the  pupils 
for  this  musical  rabble  ?  Half  of 
them  must  be  starving.  And  as 
for  the  morning  concerts — ^I  was 
persuaded  to  take  a  ticket  for  one 
at  Lady  Fantail's,  at  Grosvenor 
Gkite,  who  had  kindly,  you  know, 
given  her  house 

Lady  L.  Sickening.  There  are 
actually  plenty  of  people  ready  to 
pay  double  the  money  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  illustrious  mansion, 
and  look  from  afar  off  at  the  illus- 
trious hostess,  who  hardly  thinks 
it  worth  her  while  to  attend. 
They  really  have  a  dreamy  notion 
that  it  might  by  some  happy 
chance  lead  to  an  acquaintance. 
'  Stranger  things  have  happened,' 
the  parasite  says  to  her  husband. 
With  this  view  they  send  a  hand- 
some subscription  to  her,  and  not 
to  the  poor  musical  navvy,  Mr. 
Grisi  Smith. 

Lydia.  What  a  name !  when  did 
you  invent  that  ? 

Mr.  P.  Evolved  it  out  of  my 
own  consciousness.  I  have  really 
known  instances  of  the  kind.  The 
hostess,  of  course,  only  hands  on 
the  ingeniously-phrased  document, 
with  the  enclosure,  to  Grisi  Smith. 
At  the  worst  they  can  correct 
their  friends  about  Lady  Fantail's 
appearance,  colour  of  her  hair,  &c.; 
make  out  ilie  names  of  the  com- 
pany. Then  there  is  the  house 
itself,  for  whose  walls  they  feel  a 
reverence.    Like  the  shell — 
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*  Still  thej  remember  the  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  Ocean  murmurs 
thee/ 

The  whole  thing  is  oyerdone^ 
and  the  music  master's  morning 
concert  thus  becomes  a  nuisance. 
I  know  myself  the  way  in  which 
Grisi  Smith  was  mannfactured. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant  on 
Lord  Fantail's  estate,  and  used  to 
sing  a  ballad,  with  a  fair  voice,  at 
the  Harvest  Homes;  sometimes 
was  had  np  at  the  CSastle  when 
there  was  company.  They  got 
him  lessons  from  some  one  at  the 
cathedral.  He  was  sent  over  to 
France  for  a  year,  and  came  back 
Grisi  Smith.  That  qualified  him 
to  go  to  London  and  give  lessons. 
Lady  Fantail  teases  every  one  to 
employ  him ;  she  won't  have  him 
for  her  own  daughters,  but  thinks 
him  good  enough  for  any  one 
else's.  As  a  matter  of  course  we 
have  Mr.  Grid  Smith's  annual 
morning  concert,  which  will  be 
given  at  Grosvenor  Gktte,  by  the 
kind  permission,  &c.  By  some 
ingenious  arrangement,  or  violation 
of  the  English  language,  these 
nuisances  come  twice  a  year.  I 
know  I  have  been  asked  twice  a 
year.  But  tell  me  about  your 
enterprise.  How  did  you  collect 
all  this  musical  talent  ? 

Lady  i^.  Oh !  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Put  it  all  into  the 
hands  of  Timpano,  you  know,  who 
teaches  the  Princesses,  and  is 
really  a  nice,  good  creature.  He 
engaged  to  supply  the  music,  just 
as  Gunter  did  the  refreshments. 
There  is  the  programme  for  you. 

Mr.  P.  The  bill  of  fare,  also 
like  Gunter's.    Let  ub  see. 

'  Gbosvenob  Squabe. 
'  Jttly  Is^. 

'  PABTE  pBDfA.' 

Lady  L,  '  Part  the  first '  would 
not  do,  of  course,  as  we  are  all 
English. 


Mr.  P.  Yes ;  as  well  say,  '  Bill 
of  fare,'  instead  of  'Menu  du 
jour.'    Well, '  Parte  prima.' 

'  Duetto,  "  La  Bonzella  "—Tim- 
pano— Mdlle.  ToLLA  and  Mdlle. 
Cablotta  Tolla.' 

Ah!  I  see.  The  sisters  ToUa 
pursuing  each  other  in  thirds  all 
the  way  through. 

Lady  L.  Tes.  One  of  the  sweet 
things  that  Timpano  teaches  his 
young  ladies. 

Mr.  P.  '  Solo,  "  Largo  al  Fac- 
totum," SiGNOB  BUFFONK.' 

A  round,  barrelnshaped  little 
man,  I  am  sure,  who  will  be  ex- 
cruciatingly droll  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Lady  L.  And  have  all  the  fun 
to  himself.  I  have  not  even  seen 
him,  so  I  cannot  tell.  But  we 
may  not  anticipate.  What  come& 
next? 

Mr.  P.  A  Orand  Duo,  Violino  e 
Piano,  on  motifs  from  the  songi^ 
of  Signor  Timpano — Timpano — 
Herr  Sghaub  and  Fraulein  Schaub. 

Lady  L.  The  new  German  vio- 
linist. I  am  told  he  is  wonder- 
ful. 

Mr.  P.  Scamx)ering  over  his- 
strings,  I  suppose,  like  a  cat  over 
the  tiles.    What  next  ? 

'Eomance,  "Ma  Fille"— Kw- 
pano — M.BsAUKs.'  Timpano  here» 
Timpano  there.  Why,  it  seems  to 
be  all  Timpano. 

Lady  L.  But  don't  you  know 
that  he  is  the  man  of  the  hour.. 
Every  one  sings  his  songs.  It  is 
considered  a  great  compliment 
his  coming  to  me,  I  assure  you. 
But  I  must  tell  you  about  poor 
Beaune.  Tou  will  see  him.  A  most 
charming,  elegant  creature  —  a 
gentleman  by  birth — but  driven 
from  his  native  land. 

Mr.  P.  (smiling).  I  know — by 
the  unsettled  state  of  things — 
suspected  by  Thiers,  and  all  that. 
The  Prussians  pillaged  his  house. 
Strange  to  say  it  is  always  a  mu- 
sician that  these  barbarians  have 
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selected  as  Yictims.  I  haye  met 
a  dozen,  at  least :  some  who  haye 
lost  their  estates :  still  the  Prus- 
sians could  not  haye  taken  these 
away  like  the  clocks. 

Lady  L.  Don't  be  so  bitter.  See 
what  a  handsome  man  he  is. 

Mr.  P,  Exactly  like  the  lan- 
guishing fellows  on  the  &ont  page 
of  the  ballads.  He  seems  to  be 
sitting  alone  and  forlorn.  He 
hopes  the  young  ladies  will  notice 
him,  and  see  that  he  has  nought 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  surging 
canaille  behind  him.  I  notice  at 
this  kind  of  concert  how  much 
the  singers  and  players  ei^'oy 
themselyes  in  this  enclosure  — 
hew  they  laugh  and  applaud  each 
other. 

Lady  L.  See,  here  is  CSolonel 
Antrobus  struggling  up. 

Mr.  P,  He  hasn't  brought  his 
whip  with  him,  I  see. 

Lady  L.  Delighted  to  see  you, 
Colonel  Antrobus,  off  your  box. 
I  droye  round  by  the  Magazine  to 
see  all  your  four-in-hands  start 
It  was  really  a  pretty  sight.  There 
irere  one  or  two  amateurs  who 
didn't  know  how  to  driye,  or 
looked  as  if  they  didn't. 

Col.  A.  The  procession  was  cer- 
tainly effectiye.  But  the  ladies 
did  not  muster  strong  enough. 
Fetlock  said,  neatly  enough,  that 
his  drag  is  meant  to  be  a  sort  of 
bouquet-holder,  with  the  flowers — 
roses,  lilies  of  the  yalley,  and  the 
rest---arranged  on  the  top. 

Lydia.  A  bouquet  drawn  by  four 
horses  1  Somehow  that  does  not 
seem  appropriate.  Was  that  Lady 
Fetlock  seated  beside  him  on  the 
box  seat? 

Cci.  A.  Yes.  As  we  are  on  the 
s>ubject  of  neat  things,  a  motto 
might  be  suggested  for  the  club 
of '  Light  only  on  the  box.'  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  to  see  that  this 
new  £Etshion  has  come  In  without 
any  of  the  old  horsey  slang.  I 
haye    not    heard    a  word   about 


'  tooling '  a  flue  turn-out  down  to 
Bichmond,  or  a  matchless  'team 
of  tits.'  This  makes  me  think 
that  it  won't  last,  and  that  the 
old  sporting  spirit  is  not  present. 
One  or  two  seemed  neryous,  and 
droye  their  thoroughbreds  with 
an  excess  of  caution. 

Mr.  P.  Hark  to  the  twang  of 
fiddles.  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
in  now  and  hear  some  music.  I 
declare  there  is  the  little  round 
man  singing  something  funny. 
Just  listen  to  him.  How  he  works 
his  eyes  and  arms,  and  shakes  his 
head  slyly.  We  haye  just  come 
in  for  the  '  patter '  portion. 

Lady  L.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  P.  Why ;  just  at  the  end  of 
these  irresistibly  droll  songs  the 
singer  always  bursts  into  this 
torrent  of  syllables,  as  if  he  had 
just  turned  Tattenham  Comer, 
and  wanted  to  ride  in  first.  He  is 
eyidently  got  some  side-splitting 
joke  all  to  himself,  as  you  may  see 
from  the  graye  faces  of  the  young 
ladies  near  him.  But  only  listen 
now — listen  to  the  clatter  of  yoices. 
If  s  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
And  yet  I  could  swear  there  is 
some  one  singing  in  the  next  room. 

Lady  L.  Of  course  there  is.  My 
concert  is  going  on  all  this  time. 
Just  look  round.  What  flirtation, 
noisy  laughter,  laying  of  heads 
together.  Look  at  the  confi- 
dential party  who  haye  drawn 
together  in  the  comer.  They  find 
a  piquancy  in  hearing  the  musio 
going  on  in  the  next  room,  while 
they  talk  on  coyered  by  that 
noise,  as  they  consider  it.  You 
don't  see  the  same  animation  at 
an  ordinary  drum.  I  suppose 
they  find  a  satisfaction,  like  the 
boys  at  school,  in  doing  what  is 
'  disagreeable. 

Mr.  P.  It  is  more,  I  think,  that 
wish  to  show  themselyes  superior 
to  regulations  of  any  kind,  which 
we  often  see  in  some  of  your  fine 
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ladies.  There  is  an  air  of  prestige 
about  snch  proceedings,  as  it 
shows  rules,  &c.,  were  not  made 
for  them,  and  that  they  are  above 
theuL 

Lydia.  Then  we  ought  to  show 
an  example.  I  hear  some  plain- 
tiye  and  tender  accents.  I  am 
sure  it  is  your  expatriated  tenor 
and  his  dying  daughter. 

Mr.  P,  Daughter  dying,  and  he 
come  out !  Oh,  I  see.  The  song, 
'  Ma  Fille  Mourante.'  Yes,  there  he 
is.  Obserre  the  moumfulness  of 
his  face ;  one  would  think  he  really 
had  a  sick  daughter  at  home. 

Lady  L,  He  might  have  a  dozen 
for  all  these  people — Sh—  sh !  Do, 
please.  Miss  Mettleton — ^you  must 
really  listen  to  M.  Beaune. 

Mr.  P.  What  is  it  all  about  ? 

Lydia,  Don't  you  hear  it.  It  is 
an  actor  who  has  to  play  some 
comic  part,  and  is  convulsing  the 
house  while  his  daughter  lies 
dying  at  home.  See  how  the 
accompaniment  is  hurrying  on. 
He  is  describing  the  crowded 
theatre — the  enjoyment  in  the 
stalls.  She  is  laughing  now. 
But — ^pause — 

Mr.  P.  I  see.  We  are  getting 
to  the  Eefrain.  There  he  goes — 
'  Ma  Fil-le  Mouran-te '— '  Ma  Fille 
Mourante'  —  Bum  ti  tom.  A 
pretty  air,  and  I  really  think  he 
is  crying.  Wonderful  creatures 
the  French  for  that.  They  are 
like  those  syphon-bottles;  you 
can  '  tap '  the  tears,  like  the  soda- 
water,  at  any  moment.    Bravo ! 

Lady  X.  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill, 
or  getting  ill. 

Mr.  P.  I  know  what  you  mean, 
because  I  am  so  ill-natured.  But 
all  this  is  between  you  and  me. 
It  really  means  nothing.  Oh,  I 
see  yonder  the  black-glazed  calico 
head-dress.  You  have  got  the 
Ashango  minister  to  come. 

Lady  L.  A  most  agreeable  man. 
Doesn't  he  look  like  a  Frenchman, 
with  his   twinkling    eyes,   black 


moustaches,  and  round  figure.  He- 
talks  delightfully,  though  I  do* 
wish  he  would  not  wear  that 
head-dress.  I  must  own  that  I 
am  getting  rather  tired  of  these 
foreign  ministers.  They  go  every- 
where, and  are  glad  to  go  any* 
where.  I  own  I  love  that  little 
grey,  grizzly  one,  who  talks  in- 
different French,  and  has  such  a 
fine  decoration.  He  is  charming,, 
and  is  so  modest  and  retiring. 

Mr.  P.  We  shall  have  kings 
by-and-by.  We  shall  be  grind- 
ing them  against  the  drawing* 
room  doors,  with  a  rough  'Beg 
your  pardon.' 

Lady  L  By-the-way, Isee  there 
are  no  travelling  kings  putting 
up  at  the  hotels  now.  Glaridge's 
ought  to  call  itself  '  The  Belgian 
Arms,'  or  'The  Crown,'  or  take 
some  good  old  loyal  sign. 

Mr.  P.  1  know  you  are  going  to 
give  the  usual  cut  at  the  Queen — 
Buckingham  Palace  shut — shame 
to  send  our  royal  guests  to  an 
hotel.  I  declare  I  can't  join  in 
these  cries.  I  think  it  js  the  be- 
ginning of  putting  things  on  a 
sensible  footing. 

Lydia.  And  how  sensible  ? 

Lady  L.  And  on  what  footing  ? 

Mr.  P.  Why,  judge  it  by  your 
own  case.  You  get  away  from 
this  round  of  dinners  and  parties 
for  a  little  quiet ;  travel  off  to  a 
distant  capital  to  relax,  unbend, 
or  whatever  it  is  called,  your 
mind.  Would  you  relish  being 
seized  on,  as  you  arrive,  by  some 
kind  and  obstreperous  friends, 
who  will  drag  you  off  from  the 
hotel,  and  seize  the  opportunity  or 
giving,  in  your  honour,  a  round 
of  parties  and  entertainments. 
It  must  be  an  inexpressible 
relief  for  these  tourist  monarchs 
to  find  themselves  among  a  sen- 
sible people,  who  will  let  them 
do  as  they  like.  It  must  bo  a 
luxury,  too,  for  them  to  go  to  an 
hotel.   Believe  me,  this  rough  and 
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naAj  hoBpitalit;  to  peraoDB  'only 
paBamg  throi^h '  is  a  bore  and  ou 
oppreeaion. 

Ladg  L.  Nov  then  is  my  Tiolin 
man  b^iniung.  He  is  celebrated 
fbr  hie  tone — and  eipTeeaion. 

Mr.  P.  I  oan't  hear  him  from 
thia  place.  But  I  can  joat  catch 
the  homy,  groaning  soond  which 
these  men  of  feeling  pat  into  theii 


instmrneuta.  There  goes  his  bow 
Bkippii^  np  the  gamut,  like  a  tittle 
school  girl  down  a  conidoi.  He 
looks  TindictiTe  at  it  Now  for 
the  yariationB — see  how  he  claws 
and  gripes  it — plucks  its  entrails 
out, 

Zady  L.  I  won't  listen  to  yon 
any  more.  Chi  oTer  and  take 
some  lady  down  to  refreshment 
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DENMIBE  HILL,  as  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the 
habitats  of  onr  authors  are  aware, 
might  claim  to  be  the  literary 
suburb  of  London  in  the  present 
oentory,  as  Twickenham  was  in  the 
last  It  is  not  a  new  suburb,  with 
hastily  run  up  houses  and  extem- 
porized gardens;  but  one  of  old 
fashion  and  repute,  substantial,  well 
timbered,  situated  well  both  in 
respect  to  the  great  metropolis 
and  the  sweet  repose  of  the  Surrey 
hills.  Those  who  constantly  pass 
it  on  the  High  Leyel  line  will 
certainly  think  that  it  has  the 
prettiest  of  suburban  railway 
stations.  Not  very  (aa  from  the 
railway  station,  taking  the  road 
on  the  left;,  and  whether  more 
properly  belonging  to  Denmark 
Hill  or  Heme  Hill  left  some- 
what undecided,  is  a  house  which 
I  loYe  to  contemplate,  and  which 
in  future  times  will  often  perhaps 
attract  pilgrims'  feet.  This  is  the 
house  which  Mr.  Buskin  inhabited 
for  so  many  years,  and  from  which 
he  has  dated  so  many  and  perhaps 
the  best  of  his  writings.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  that  he  has  now 
quitted  it  in  something  very  much 
like  disgust.  The  metropolitan 
gin  palaces  and  their  spurious 
architecture  have  been  too  much 
for  his  '  finer  feelings,'  harrowed 
by  the  reflection  that  perhaps  the 
'Seyen  Lamps  of  Architecture' 
have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter.  '  I  have  had  indirect 
influence,'  writes  Mr.  Buskin, '  on 
nearly  every  cheap  villa-builder 
between  this  and  Bromley;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  public-house 
near  the  Crystal  Palace  but  sells 
its  gin-and-bitters  under  pseudo- 
Venetian  capitals,  copied  from  the 


Church  of  the  Madonna  of  Health 
or  of  Miracles.  And  one  of  my 
principal  motives  for  leaving  my 
present  house  is,  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded everywhere  by  these 
accursed  Frankenstein  monsters 
of  indirectly  my  own  making.' 
He  complains,  too,  in  one  of  his 
books,  how  the  fresh  air  of 
the  Norwood  Hills  is  becoming 
poisoned  with  smoke.  And  so 
Mr.  Buskin  has  quitted  Denmark 
Hill  for  Coniston.  We  confess  we 
are  sorry  for  it  We  know  indeed 
the  tender  shadows  of  those 
mountains,  and  the  lovely  scenery 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  those 
waters.  But  Mr.  Buskin  is  not 
even  as  one  of  the  lake  poets. 
His  mission  is  not  alone  to  inter* 
pret  Nature,  but  to  interpret  Art, 
and  therefore  to  mingle  in  the 
keen  play  of  intellect,  the  fall  fray 
of  criticism  and  discussion.  And 
a  home  such  as  this,  within  the 
city  and  yet  not  of  it,  close  to  all 
the  haunts  of  art  and  education, 
and  yet  open  to  the  sun  and  breeze, 
appears  to  me  fitter  for  his  peculiar 
genius  than  the  solitudes  of  Conis- 
ton. As  you  go  along  the  dusty 
high  road  there  are  trim  villas, 
or  rather  fine  houses,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  There  is 
little  indeed  to  notice  beyond  the 
unusual  extent  of  the  demesne. 
But,  as  soon  as  you  have  passed 
the  lodge  and  gone  up  the  path, 
you  discern  a  noble  cedar,  kindred 
to  that  in  'Maud,'  'sighing  for 
Lebanon.'  When  you  are  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  you  are  at  once 
in  the  open  country.  The  air  is 
brilliant,  the  prospect  noble.  I 
look  on  these  groves  and  walks  as 
those  of  the  gardens  of  the  hero 
Academus.       A    secluded    walk 
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runs  all  round  a  stretch  of  meadow 
gra8&  And  there  are  combina- 
tions of  fmlt,  and  foliage,  and 
flowers,  and  lawn  snch  as  you 
rarely  see.  I  only  hope  Mr.  Bus- 
kin will  be  better  pleaised  with  his 
new  home  than  his  last,  but  it 
will  be  long  ere  the  associations 
of  Denmark  Hill  are  shifted  to 
Coniston. 

In  that  clever  little  book, '  Ethics 
of  the  Dust,'  Mr.  Buskin  is  actually 
lecturing  a  class  of  school-girls, 
which  we  know  by  exi)erience  to 
be  an  extremely  pleasant  employ- 
ment. On  a  few  of  the  simplest 
facts  respecting  crystallization  he 
establishes  all  kinds  of  sapiendes 
and  moralities.  Our  clever  girl, 
Dora,  of  sweet  serenteen,  is  made 
to  say,  'Well,  it  may  be  all 
Tery  fine  and  philosophical;  but 
shouldn't  I  just  like  to  read  you 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
"Modem  Painters."'  To  which 
the  lecturer  ('  of  incalculable  age ') 
replies,  'My  dear,  do  you  think 
any  teacher  could  be  worth  your 
listening  to,  or  anybody  else's 
listening  to,  who  had  learned 
nothing  and  altered  his  mind  in 
nothing,  from  seyen-and-twenty 
to  seven-and-forty  ?  But  the 
second  Yolume  is  very  good  for  you 
as  far  as  it  goes.'  To  how  many 
of  us  has  '  Modem  Painters '  been 
an  education,  been  in  itself  a 
noble  system  of  philosophy.  What 
a  curious  theory  is  that  German 
notion  that  a  disease  of  the  eyes 
made  Turner  paint  with  his  pecu- 
liar colouring,  and  so  produced 
Buskin's  great  work  that  made 
the  world  praise  Turner.  Mr. 
Buskin  may  be  turning  crotchety 
and  eccentric,  but  he  may  do 
whatever  he  likes,  and  the  English 
language  and  the  English  people 
will  still  owe  him  an  intense, 
an  incalculable  amount  of  grati- 
tude. All  we  know  of  a  brave, 
unselfish,  generous  life,  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  writings.    It  is  a 


divine  philosophy  that  bears  the 
fruits  of  good  living.  Perhaps 
his  own  words  suit  himself:  'If, 
on  looking  back,  your  whole  life 
should  seem  rugged  as  a  palm- 
tree  stem;  still,  never  mind,  so 
long  as  it  has  been  growing,  and 
has  its  grand  green  shade  of  leaves, 
and  weight  of  honied  fruit  at  top.' 
And  once  again :  '  It  seems  to  me, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  feelings  of 
the  purest  and  most  mightily- 
passioned  himian  souls  are  likely 
to  be  truest.  Not,  indeed,  if  they 
do  not  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
or  blind  themselves  to  it  that  they 
may  please  themselves  with  pas- 
sion ;  for  then  they  are  no  longer 
pure;  but  if  continually  seeking 
and  accepting  the  trath,  as  far  as 
it  is  discernible,  they  trust  their 
Maker  for  the  integrity  of  the 
instincts  He  has  gifted  them  with, 
and  rest  in  the  sense  of  a  higher 
truth  which  they  cannot  demon- 
strate, I  think  they  will  be  most 
in  the  right,  so.' 

And  yet  he  is  so  odd.  He  will 
not  go  to  the  Hartz,  '  for  I  want 
to  retain  the  romantic  feeling 
about  the  name,  and  I  have  done 
myself  some  harm  already  by 
seeing  the  monotonous  and  heavy 
form  of  the  Brocken.'  So  odd 
about  his  books;  I  believe  you 
can  only  get  them  now  from  some- 
body in  a  little  village  in  Kent. 
But  it  would  take  pages  to  discuss 
the  oddities  of  Mr.  Buskin.  We 
might  also  talk  about  his  schemes 
for  good,  his  endowments,  subsidies, 
benevolences,  and  so  on.  But  we 
fall  back  on  his  stately  prose- 
poetry,  the  memory  of  which  will 
always  haunt  the  student  with 
the  sense  of  the  sweetness,  sweet 
almost  to  pain,  of  the  summer 
sunset,  and  then  again  reminding 
us  in  its  energetic  march  of  a  coro- 
nation anthem. 

In  every  great  poet  there  is  a 
strong  element  of  the  philosopher. 
This  is  found  in  Shelley,  and  still 
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moie    in  Wordsworth^  who    has 
been  said  to  reproduce  the  philoso- 
phy   of   Spinoza.        Byron  was 
nothing  of  a  philosopher,  but  in 
intellectual  power  he  was  below 
Shelley;  in  moral  power  he  was 
below    Wordsworth.       Coleridge 
was  a  great  i)oet,  but  he  was  in  a 
still  higher  degree  a  great  philoso- 
pher.    The  philosophical  aspect 
of  the  Brownings  is  the  matter 
that  we  shall  elsewhere  hope  to 
discuss.    Now  let  us  look  for  a 
few  moments   at  Mr.  Tennyson. 
The  great  question  that  underlies 
all  our  science  and  all  our  think- 
ing is  concerned  with  the  reality 
of  the  soul's  eternal  life  and  its 
destinies;  whether  we  are  home- 
less, wandering  men,  specks  thrown 
up  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of 
the  boundless  billows  of  existence, 
or  whether  we  are  procuring  a 
settled,  ordered  course  oyer  the 
apparently  illimitable  sea,  to  some 
destined     haven.      Men    eaglrly 
listen  for  the  last  scientific  proofs, 
or  the  latest  metaphysical  argu- 
ment on  these   absorbing  topics, 
although  they  may  seem  to  con- 
duct us  to  materialism  or  nihil-^ 
ism,  and  beat  down  the  uncon- 
querable instinct  of  immortality 
on  which  the  soul  reposes  as  if 
on  a  rock.    How  nobly  aud  how 
philosophically    does     Tennyson 
sketch  the  conflict. 

*  "  So  careful  of  the  type."     But,  no. 

Fi*om  scarpM  clili',  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  **  A  thousand  types  are  gone : 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

* "  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death :' 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 
I  know  no  more."    And  he  shall  be. 

*  Man,  her  lost  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  rolled  the  psalms  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

*  Who  trusted  God  was  lore  indeed, 

And  love  Creation's  fixed  law — 
Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed — 


'  Who  lived,  who  suffered  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hilb!  * 

'  No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.    Dragons  in  the  prime 
That  tore  each  other  in  the  slime 
Were  mellow  music  marched  with  him. 

'  0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

0  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil.' 

The  philosophical  vein  is  chiefly 
shown  in  the  earlier  volumes  in 
that  wonderful  poem,  the  '  Palace 
of  Arts.'  There  was  a  tribe  of 
commentators  who  publish  essays 
about  Mr.  Tennyson's  x)oem,  and 
to  them  we  would  especially  com- 
mend this  one.  The  general  drift 
of  the  poem  is  that  art,  science, 
knowledge,  are  nothing  without 
religion.  Mr.  Tennyson  advances 
beyond  this  poem  in  that  wonder- 
ful composition,  'The  Two  Voices.' 
The  problem  is  something  like 
that  thrown  in  '  Maud,' 

*  Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  we  moved 
by  an  unseen  hand  at  a  game  ?' 

Then,  I  suppose,  most  readers  of 
Tennyson  have  tried  to  construct 
a  theory  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  '  Yision  of  Sin,'  and  to  explain 
the  line : 

'God  made  himself   an  awful   rose   of 
dawn.* 

After  all,  '  In  Memoriam'  stands 
forth  as  Tennyson's  noblest  phi- 
losophical utterance;  but,  perhaps, 
there  are  occasional  pieces  and. 
passages  in  his  later  writings, 
where  we  have  his  ultimate  and 
most  developed  views.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  little  poem 
called  'Wages,'  in  which  we  are 
told  that  virtue  does  not  desire 
any  wages  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
sense  in  which  men  speak  of 
wages. 
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*  She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 
seats  of  the  jnst 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove  or  bask  in  a 
summer  skj, 
Gire  her  the  wages  of  going  on  and 
not  to  die.' 

The  passage  is  remarkable  as  in 
oppodtioii  to  a  certain  quietism^ 
yery  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 
We  do  not  like  the  shrinking  from 
death;  we  belieye  that  yirtue  in- 
fltinctiyely  desires  the  blessed  isles, 
and  the'  quiet  seats  of  the  jnst ;'  but 
still  the  healthymoral  tone  of  action 
and  hard  work  is  a  good  instinct 
of  the  Tennysonian  ethics.  In 
the  poem  of  the  '  Holy  Grail/  for 
among  the  best  poems  in  the 
Tolmne  that  bears  the  name, 
Arthur,  flos  regum,  touches  on  the 
deepest  problems  of  philosophy. 

'  Let  Tisions  of  the  night,  or  of  the  day, 
Come,  as  thej  will ;  and  many  a  time 

they  come. 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not 

earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is 

not  light. 
This  air  that  strikes  his  forehead  is  not 

air. 
But  vision — ^yes,  his  very  hand  and 

foot 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot 

die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  him- 
self. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that 

one 
Who  rose  again.' 

We  haye  seen  this  passage  thus 
ably  paraphrased  by  a  competent 
critic: 

'  Our  only  knowledge  of  material 
reality  comes  from  our  duties  and 
our  needs;  we  are  obliged  to 
act  toward  things  as  if  they  were 
real;  but  the  moment  action 
ceases  and  thought  begins,  then 
reality  begins  to  eYopoTtde;  all 
turns  to  dreams;  we  are  certain 
of  nothing  but  the  cogito  ergo  sum, 
the  existence  of  self  as  a  thinking 
being ;  and  on  this  certainty  we 
build  up  further  certainties — first, 
our  immortality,  next  the  being 


of  God;  lastly,  the  truth  of  Chris^ 
tianity.'  The  commentary  seema 
a  very  fair  one,  and  such  a  com- 
mentary is  often  wanted.  When 
one  of  the  periodicals  published 
'Lucretius,'  it  was  found  neces- 
sary in  the  next  number  to  give 
an  essay  to  explain  it.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's yiews,  both  on  the  ethical 
side  and  on  the  dogmatic  side,  ap- 
pear to  be  '  correct '  enough,  and 
even  orthodox,  and,  therefore,, 
the  little  philosophical  poem,  not 
of  a  yery  intelligible  kind,  called 
'  the  Higher  Pantheism,'  need  not 
cause  any  alarm.  His  system 
appears  to  be  founded  on  doubt^ 
and  sometimes  readily  lends  itself 
to  scepticism.  And  the  poem  of 
the  '  Higher  Pantheism,'  when  dis- 
integrated and  analysed — a  process- 
with  which  we  will  not  trouble 
our  readers — ^is,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  Pantheism  at  all,  whether  of  a 
'  Higher '  or  lower  tyi)e. 

But  of  all  our  English  writers 
there  is  none  whose  influence  has- 
been  wider  and  more  remarkable 
than  Mr.  Garlyle's.  There  is  not 
now  among  the  youth  of  England 
the  same  furore  for  Garlyle  that 
there  once  was  when  the  said 
youth  talked  Carlylese,  and  went 
about  the  world  bragging  of  being 
'  earnest.'  We  recollect  a  sort  of 
young  man  who  bragged  about 
'  earnestness '  in  a  most  insincere 
way,  and  protested  against '  cant  ^ 
with  the  greatest  cant  imaginable. 
Yet  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
affection  has  long  been  growing  up- 
for  the  old  philosopher  of  Ghelsea, 
even  among  those  who  were  most 
averse  to  his  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
increasingly  felt  that  he  is  a  real,, 
increasing,  and  a  beneficial  influence 
in  the  country.  WheneTer  from 
Gheyne  Walk  he  breaks  silence,, 
and  discusses  any  topic  of  the  day, 
men  of  all  classes  pause  to  listen 
to  him.  Yet  when  we  endeavour 
accurately  to  guess  the  nature  of 
his  achievement,  we  own  to  the 
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sense  of  a  certam  amount  of  failure 
and  disappointment  The  most 
serious  role  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
played  is  that  of  the  historian,  and 
here  he  has  declined  in  a  retro- 
gressive order.  The  History  of 
the  French  Beyolution  is  a  series 
of  lurid  pictures  which  almost 
awfully  aflfect  the  imagination,  and 
are  thoroughly  realistic.  The 
apology  for  Cromwell  is  by  no 
means  of  equal  value,  and  is  an 
apology  even  for  the  bloodthirsty 
atrocities  of  Dundalk.  But  per- 
haps the  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great  is  the  main  fiedlure.  Mr. 
Carlyle  sought  for,  and  hoped  he 
had  obtained,  a  hero.  He  must 
by  this  time  susx)ect  that  his  hero 
is  a  very  pretty  rascal.  He  has 
never  fairly  grappled  with  the 
burglarious  seizure  of  Silesia  which 
was  the  causa  causans  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  After  all  we  suspect 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  must  fall  back  on 
his  earlier  works  as  his  most 
permanent  source  of  renown.  To 
how  many  of  us  did  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  '  Miscellanies '  open  up 
the  first  view  into  the  German 
world  of  thought?  Nothing  has 
ever  surpassed  such  papers  as 
those  on  Novalis  and  Jean  Paul 
Bichter,  and  where  are  there  more 
genuine  bits  of  criticism  than  the 
papers  on  Boswell  and  Bums. 
Carlyle  had  much  deeper  insight 
than  Macaulay  into  the  true 
characters  and  lives  of  Boswell 
and  Johnson,  and  the  sheer  clever- 
ness of  Macaulay  is  left  quite 
behind..  But  it  is  not  so  much  as 
a  teacher  as  a  moralist  that  the 
influence  of  Carlyle  has  been  most 
felt.  Be  true,  be  simple,  be  honest, 
be  intelligible,  is  his  evangel ;  all 
copybook  sentences,  truly,  but  to 
use  his  own  phraseology,  evermore 
to  be  rehearsed  before  the  immen- 
sities and  the  eternities,  ever  in 
the  new  dialect  of  new  times  to  be 
rewritten,  redescribed,  rejoice  in 
his  disciples. 


We  should  not  shrink  from 
giving  Mr.  Carlyle  formal  entrance 
into  the  ranks  of  the  philosophers. 
If  he  had  to  classify  himself — 
which  he  would  probably  rather 
not  do— he  would  be  a  trans- 
cendentalist  opposed  to  the  em- 
piricism or  experimentalism  of 
the  school  of  Mr.  Mill ;  and,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  our  belief  is 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  would  not  be 
far  from  hinL  This  is  the  expla- 
nation of  Mr.  Carlyle's  eternities, 
eternal  veracities,  eternal  justice, 
and  the  like.  Indeed,  those  who 
have  never  read  of  the  BEamiltonian 
philosophy  have  had  the  con- 
viction and  the  doctrine  of 
necessary  truths  brought  home 
to  them  by  the  intense  earnestness 
of  Mr.  Carlyle.  To  take  just  one 
citation  from  him:  'To  speak  a 
little  pedantically,  there  is  a 
science  of  dynamics  in  man's 
fortunes  and  nature  as  well  as  of 
mechanics.  There  is  a  science 
which  treats  of  and  particularly 
addresses  the  primary,  unmodified 
forces  and  energies  of  man,  the 
mysterious  springs  of  love,  and 
fear,  and  wonder,  of  enthusiasm, 
poetry,  and  religion,  all  which 
have  a  truly  vital  and  infiniUd 
character,  as  well  as  a  science 
which  particularly  addresses  the 
finite  modified  developments  of 
them,  when  they  take  the  shape 
of  immediate  ''mobiles"  as  holes 
of  reward  or  as  fear  of  punish- 
ment Now  it  is  certain  that  in 
former  times  the  wise  men,  the 
enlightened  lambs  of  their  kind, 
who  appeared  generally  as  moralists, 
poets,  and  priests,  did,  without 
neglecting  the  mechanical  pro- 
vince, deal  chiefly  with  the  dy- 
namicaL'  This  is  genuine  Carlylism. 
Mr.  Carlyle  must  rejoice  in  his 
disciples. 

'The  words  of  Pyrrhus  to  his 
Epirotes,  "  Ye  are  my  wings,"  ex- 
press,' says  Niebuhr,  '  the  feeling 
of    a    zealous     teacher    towards 
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hearers  whom  he  loyes,  and  whose 
whole  souls  take  part  in  his  dis- 
course.' The  conviction  that  he 
has  been  an  immense  force — per- 
haps the  greatest  liying  force  we 
have — in  stimulating  and  elevating 
the  minds  of  men  who  make  the 
common  mind  of  the  country,  must 
be  very  sweet  to  him.  Mr.  Oarlyle 
is  a  great  leader  and  teacher  of 
men.  How  grand  is  that  teaching 
which  he  first  taught  himself 
before  teaching  it  to  others :  '  Do 
the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee, 
which  thou  knowest  to  be  a 
duty  ....  Yes,  here,  in  this 
poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despic- 
able Actual,  wherein  thou  even 
now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is 
thy  Ideal ;  work  it  out  therefrom ; 
and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free.' 
The  personality  of  Carlyle  is  never 
doubtful  in  his  writings ;  he  him- 
self is  Teufelsdrockti ;  he  himself 
Smelfongns.  He  is  not  a  meta- 
physician; indeed,  he  quaintly 
compares  the  metaphysician  to 
the  '  Irish  saint  who  swam  across 
the  channel  carrying  his  head  in 
his  teeth,'  and  he  g^vely  adds 
that  the  feat  has  never  been 
rei)eated.  But  he  is  a  downright 
philosopher — ^utterly  wrong  in  the 
theory  of  hero-worship  which. is 
the  centre  of  his  system — but 
with  infinite  meanings  lurking  in 
his  cloudy  style,  and  with  strong 
sense  and  genius,  if  not  much  love, 
if  not  much  patience,  in  his  views 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  'seven- 
teen millions — ^mostly  fools.' 

We  have  spoken  of  great 
thinkers.  Buskin,  Tennyson,  Car- 
lyle, but  there  are  other  thinkers, 
whom  we  don't  regard  as  great, 
but  of  whom  we  must  take  account. 
The  story  goes  that  the  philosopher 
Kepler  having  delayed  coming 
down  to  his  supper,  his  wife,  who 
was  something  of  a  shrew,  took 
him  to  task  for  keeping  her  wait- 
ing. He  excused  himself  by  telUng 
her  he  had  got  so  absorbed  in 


thinking  of  the  theory  of '  the  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,'  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  salad  she  had 
prepared.      Eatherine     naturally 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  this 
odd  theory.    He  replied, '  Suppose 
that  from  all  eternity  there  had 
been  flying  about  atoms  of  vin^ar, 
and  atoms  of  oil,  and  atoms  of 
lettuce,  you  perceive  that  in  time 
we  might  have  had  a  salad.'    '  Ay, 
ay,'  said  his  wife,  '  all  that  might 
be,  but  you  wouldn't  get  one  so 
nicely  dressed  as  this.'    Madame 
Kepler's    argument    might    hold 
very  good   for    those    who,  like 
Alphonso,  might  have  created  a 
much  better  world  if  their  judg- 
ment had  been  consulted.     The 
argument,  for  instance,  that  the 
human  eye  is  not  the  result  ot 
intelligence,  the  whole  of  the  op- 
position   to    the    argument    for 
design  might  be  very  relevant  to 
this  anecdote.     The  ilEtlse  lights 
of  philosophy  seem  willing  enough 
to  work  out  speculation  into  action, 
and  show  us  that  some  curious 
aberrations  of  conduct  are  con- 
nected with  their  errors  in  ethics 
and    reasoning.      One    would-be 
philosopher  has  written  an  essay 
which  he  calls  'Euthanasia,'  in 
which    he    proposes  that   in  all 
cases  of  hopeless  or  painful  illness 
the    physician    may    administer 
chloroform  or  some  other  ansBS- 
thetic,  which   may  destroy  con- 
sciousness at  once,  and  put  the 
sufferer  to  a  quick  and  painless 
death.     We    may    whisper   with 
bated  breath  that  the  cure  is  by 
no  means  unknown  when  doctors 
have  actually  done  something  of 
the  kind.    A  judge  on  circuit  in 
the    last    century    was    actually 
asked  whether,  in  certain  cases,  a 
patient's  head  might  not  be  kept 
for  a  certain  time  between  the  bed 
and    mattress.      The   judge    im- 
mediately gave  his  opinion  that 
such  an  action  would  be  wilful 
murder.    A  practical  answer  would 
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be  that  there  aie  so  many  in- 
stances of  recoTery,  even  in  the 
most  desperate  cases  where  the 
doctors  haye  abandoned  hope. 
The  ntter  impatience  of  all  physical 
.suffering,  the  hard  thought  of 
God  and  destiny,  the  blank  hope- 
lessness and  nnbelief,  give  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  our  times. 
There  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
^Ten  notice  of  a  motion  at  a 
philosophical  society,  that,  under 
certain  limitations,  infanticide  is  a 
Tery  usefal  institution,  and  ought 
to  be  recognized  and  permitted. 
Mr.  Mill  once  got  into  trouble  by 
<siroulating  some  of  his  practical 
notions. 

We  are  not  swimming  in  deep 
waters.  We  are  only  paddling 
about  in  the  nearer  bay.  In  order 
to  compare  varieties  of  opinion, 
we  will  just  take  one  subject  in 
moral  philosophy  with  which  most 
of  us  have  some  experience,  pro- 
bably a  highly  unpleasing  ex- 
perience. That  subject  shall  be 
the  conscience,  one  that  comes  as 
olose  as  may  be  to  all  of  us,  and 
the  different  yiews  of  the  subject 
will  fling  a  curious  light  on  the 
history  of  contemporary  opinion. 
Mr.  Darwin,  following  such  German 
writers  as  Buchner  and  Vogt,  has 
hit  out  a  theory  of  his  own.  He 
spoke  of  the  moral  sense  of 
animals.  He  qualifies  himself  by 
saying  that  he  does  not  wish  '  to 
maintain  that  eyery  strictly  social 
animal,  if  its  intellectual  and 
social  faculties  were  to  become 
as  active  and  as  highly  developed  as 
man,  would  acquire  exactly  the 
same  moral  sense  as  ours.'  But 
the  only  reason  that  he  gives  for 
this  is  that  we  are  not  under  '  the 
same  conditions.'  CSonsequently, 
all  moralities  depend  on  'con- 
ditions of  life.'  Of  course  such  a 
theory  denies  that  there  is  any 
standard  of  morality  or  any  neces- 
sary truths  in  ethics. 

Mr.  Bain,  whom  some  people 


are  pleased  to  consider  the  greatest 
philosopher  we  have,  has  promul- 
gated a  theory  of  consdenoe  which 
is  probably  only  one  degree  lees 
absurd  than  Mr.  Darwin's.  It  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  least  fiAvour- 
ablo  forms  of  the  Utilitarian  theory 
in  morals.  He  simply  defines 
conscience  as  being  the  opimon  of 
the  majority.  Moral  truth  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  process  of  counting 
noses.  He  refers  conscience  to 
*  authority,'  or  '  punishment,'  such 
authority  being  exercised,  such 
punishment  being  inflicted,  by 
'the  migor  part  of  every  com- 
munity.' According  to  him  con- 
science is  an  artificial  system  of 
controlling  actions.  Every  com- 
munity, for  self-existence'  sake, 
lays  down  rules  and  coerces 
obedience  by  punishment.  Mr. 
Bain  says:  'It  is  the  familiarity 
with  the  regions  of  compulsion 
and  suffering,  constantly  increasing 
until  resistance  is  overborne,  that 
plants  in  the  infemt  and  youthftd 
mind  the  first  germs  of  the  sense 
of  obligation.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  philosophical  argument  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  brought  to  the 
reductio  ad  aheurdum,  but  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  if  the 
conscience  only  took  cognizance 
of  offences  answerable  to  human 
tribunals,  then  the  theory  might 
be  colourable.  But  conscience  legis- 
lates on  the  quality  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  desires  which 
are  altogether  removedfrom  human 
punishment,  and  even  from  human 
knowledge.  A  hundred  times  a 
day  a  man  shapes  his  conduct  by 
the  instinctive  whisper  of  con- 
science, quite  independently  of 
the  authority  or  punishment  of 
the  minority.  Suppose  immoral 
actions  being  enforced  by  the 
majority— and  history  shows  us 
that  this  is  no  violent  supposition 
— then    we    should    have     the 
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absurdity  of  man  acting  against 
his  oonsdenoe  in  the  ordinary 
sense  in  obedience  to  his  conscience 
in  Mr.  Bain's  sense.  Or  take  the 
case  of  those  who  are  prisoners^  or 
who  soffar  '  for  conscience.'  Take 
the  case  of  a  martyr  like  Sir 
Th<Mna8  More,  the  Bomanist,  or 
Bishop  Latimer,  the  Protestant 
and  as  one  mounts  the  scaffold 
and  the  other  the  pyre,  let  ns  ask 
what  is  the  meaning  of  their  thns 
soffiaring  for  consdenoe'  sake — 
and  let  ns  be  satisfied  if  we  can 
write  the  answer  that  their  con- 
science only  means  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  the  dread  of  the 
ponishment  of  the  stroller  power 
^-that  stronger  power  that  will 
remit  the  penalty  on  their  obedi- 
ence. One  of  the  most  recent  of 
the  late  Mr.  Maurice's  works  was 
one  on  the  '  Consdenoe,'  in  which 
he  controrerts  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Bain  in  a  very  different  tone 
to  that  in  which  he  attacked  the 
late  Dean  Mansel,  who  described 
him  as  an  uigust  and  ungenerous 
opponent  Mr.  Maurice  appeals 
to  flEusts.  He  denies  that  any 
dread  of  punishment  could  induce 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  to  do  and 
endure  all  that  they  haye.  He 
aUudes  to  the  case  of  our  brave 
soldiers  who  formed  a  line  and 
sank  with  the  Birkenhead.  'I 
need  not  tell  you  that  these 
soldiers  as  little  dreamed  of  doing 
a  great  and  meritorious  act  as  of 
escaping  punishment  They  simply 
did  what  they  ought  to  do.  Their 
business  was  to  go  to  the  bottom, 
and  they  went'  Mr.  Maurice's 
work  on  conscience  is  slight,  and 
for  any  adequate  treatment  of  the 
subject  we  must  go  back  to  Butler's 
famous  writii^  on  Human  Nature, 
those  three  immortal  sermons 
which  must  yery  strongly  haye 
puzzled  the  little  congregation  in 
the  Bolls  Chapel.  There  is  an 
exotic,  erratic  poet,  who  speaks  of 
those  who  exchange 


'  The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 
For  the  roses  and  raptures  of  Tice.' 

So  different  to  the  true  knight, 

*  Who  reverenced    his  conscience  as  a 
king.' 

There  they  will  find  that  though 
the  virtues  may  be  overthrown 
by  the  passions  ^as  the  stately 
senators  by  the  ruthless  Goths 
— ^yet  conscience  is  enthroned 
supreme  amid  our  fEU^ulties,  and 
her  whispers  predict  all  ultimate 
arbitration.  I  think  I  shall 
have  done  a  good  service  to  my 
readers,  if  I  could  only  induce 
them,  instead  of  being  confused 
among  the  conflicting  voices  of 
our  modem  philosophers,  to  ac- 
quire that  mental  discipliae,  and 
that  introduction  into  the  deepest 
subjects  which  Butler  gives.  One 
of  Butler's  private  speculations — 
whether  nations  may  not  go  mad 
as  well  as  individuals — ^must  often 
occur  to  the  student  of  modem 
history,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
being  worked  out  by  one  of  the 
iUuminaH.  It  would  be  a  useful 
rule  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  talk  of  Hamilton  and  Mill  xm- 
less  he  had  been  grounded  in  the 
'  Analogy '  and  the  '  Novum  Orga- 
num.' 

When  we  complained  that  phi- 
losophy hardly  received  recogni- 
tion in  England,  we  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  there  is  at  least 
one  source  from  which  we  obtain 
a  perennial  supply  of  philosophers. 
And  there  philosophers  have 
always  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  tincture  of  Butler  and 
Bacon,  not  to  mention  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  with  whom  many  of  our 
philosophers  have,  we  suspect,  a 
somewhat  shadowy  and  remote 
acquaintance.  These  are  the  young 
men  who  are  fresh  from  the 
honour  examinations  of  the  first 
classical  schools  at  Oxford.  It 
does  not  very  much  matter  whe- 
ther they  took  a  first  or  a  third 
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— for,  singnlarly  enough,  three  of 
our  best  thinkers,  Whately,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  Archbishop 
Thomson,  have  been  only  third- 
class  men — ^bnt  the  training  is 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  which  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  for  non- 
Oxonians  to  understand.  But  the 
clever  Oxonian  always  adds  an 
immense  amount  of  modem  phi- 
losophical reading  to  the  old  books. 
He  reads  up  the  metaphysical 
Scotchmen,  knows  something  at 
least  about  Eant  and  Hegel,  and 
could  pass  a  fair  examination  in 
Cousins  and  Comte.  He  is  espe- 
cially a  great  man  for  '  modem 
ideas.'  His  8X)ecial  function  is  to 
bring  modem  thought  into  rela- 
tion with  ancient  ideas.  He  sparkles 
and  glitters  oyer  examination 
papers,  whereas  perhaps  some 
young  examiner  has  sought  to 
glorify  himself  by  showing  how 
thoroughly '  up '  he  is  in  all  the 
philosophical  notions  of  the  day, 
abreast  with  all  modem  ideas.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  not  published  a  poem 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  astute 
examiner  has  selected  bits  for  Latin 
elegiacs  or  Greek  iambics.  The 
Oxford  examination,  twice  a  year, 
shows  sets  of  remarkable  papers, 
essays  of  the  'Saturday  Beview,' 
or  the  '  Times '  order,  full  of  point 
and  power.  In  fact,  such  men  are 
just  the  material  from  which  good 
leader-writers  and  reyiewers  are 
made.  Such  men  may  not  be 
leaders  of  our  thinkers ;  but  they 
at  least  form  the  main  body  of  the 
army  of  our  philosophers,  and  im- 
pregnate the  public  with  philoso- 
phical ideas.  To  many  men  their 
intellectual  pursuits  are  the  only 
avenues  open  to  promotion.  Time 
was  when  the  course  of  the  brilliant 
undergraduate  was  watched  with 
interest  in  London,  and  there  was 
a  seat  in  parliament  ready  for  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  competent  to 
take  it.  In  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons  there  are  no  chances  of 


the  kind ;  the  race  of  orators  and 
statesmen  seem  dying  out ;  a  seat 
is  the  expensive  appendage  to 
great  wealth,  and  theHouse  becomes 
more  and  more  a  public  board  for 
the  transaction  of  office  business. 
Then  the  clever  graduate,  often 
debarred  from  social  distinction, 
betakes  himself  to  the  highest 
forms  of  intellectual  work,  which 
we  hold  to  be  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time  the  Oxford  system  is 
open  to  criticism  as  having  a 
sophistical  element  about  it.  The 
clever  undergraduate  of  one-and- 
twenty  plays  with  names  and  sub- 
jects as  counters ;  he  is  well  read 
in  all  the  criticisms  that  concerns 
them,  but  he  is  not  well  read  in 
the  authors  themselves,  on  whom 
the  criticisms  are  based.  He  may 
master  them  thoroughly,  but  he 
certainly  has  not  mastered  them 
at  the  time  when  he  is  expected 
to  answer  terse  questions,  and 
write  brilliant  papers  about  them. 
The  young  Oxionian  is  at  least 
well  acquainted  with  what  the 
Germans  call  Die  Sophistik,  They 
are  acquainted  with  that  remark- 
able corruption  of  the  intellect 
which  prevailed  in  Greece  in  the 
fourth  century  before  our  era,  when 
the  mind  became  venal,  and  was  to 
be  bought  and  sold  as  a  mean  in- 
strument  for  personal  purposes — 
the  sentiment,  that  is  exhibited  at 
the  English  bar,  finding  a  full  ex- 
pression in  all  paths  of  life.  And 
imagine  that  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  insincerity  and  socialism 
in  that  incomplete  course  of  study 
to  which  the  highest  University 
distinctions  are  awarded.  Ten- 
nyson had  his  '  black-browed  so- 
phist '  in  view  when  he  wrote  the 
lines: 

'  Smiling  as  the  master  smiles  on  one 
That  is  not  of  his  school,  nor  any  school 
Save  that  where  blind  and  naked  ignorabce 
Delivers  brawling  judgments  unashamed 
On  all  things  all  day  long. 

This  flaw  has  been  pointed  out 
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by  some  of  the  ablest  alumnce  of 
(hcford,  and  the  best  wishers  to 
their  Zion.     Still,  it  is  a  system 
which  often  produces  its  richest 
fmitage  when  the  examination  era 
is  oyer,  and  which  ha^  produced 
such  men  as  Hamilton  and  Ferrier. 
In  any  literary  history  of  England, 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  almost 
the  only  formal  philosophical  train- 
ing given  in  England  is  in  the 
Honours  school  at  Oxford.    Cam- 
bridge excels  her  sister  in  scholar- 
ship, and  probably  in  exact  scholar- 
ship, but  she  has  somehow  found 
it  impoodble  to  graft  upon  her 
own  system  the  peculiar  honour- 
system  of  Oxford.  We  have  pointed 


out  the  defects  incident  to  our 
becoming  philosophers;  but  we 
might  safely  add  that  even  these 
defects  stimulate  intellectual 
growth,  and  after  all  progress  is 
the  only  safe  condition,  the  only 
true  law  for  the  human  soul.  We 
can  but  hope  that  those  studies 
that  fonn  the  training  of  the  most 
acute  and  cultivated  minds  of  the 
youth  of  England  will  become  more 
popularised  among  them  all,  and 
even  that  the  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts of  our  Oxonian  will  learn  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
studies  of  our  young  philosophers 
at  the  old  University. 


THE  WISHING-WELL. 

WHAT  !  you  are  come,  despite  your  boast 
You  are  not  superstitious  ? 
No  faith  in  fairies,  nor  in  ghosts. 
Nor  Wishing-Well  ?    Delicious  ! 

I  know  you  better,  and  I  hide 

Within  the  hollow  oak  ; 
To  the  clear  spring  your  wish  confide — 

Nor  spring,  nor  I,  will  joke. 

I  see  you've  culled  the  small  blue  flower 

I  told  you  of  last  night ; 
You  come,  too,  at  the  sunset  hour, 

Determined  to  be  right. 

You  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  ground, 

Are  counting  nine  times  nine  ; 
My  mysteries  your  thoughts  have  bound — 

Approach,  sweet  Geraldine. 

There,  now  upon  the  steps  you  stand. 

You  gaze  upon  the  wave, 
The  flowers  poised  within  your  hand, 

Why,  Geraldine,  how  grave  ! 

You  lightly  laughed  at  all  I  said, 

About  tWe  mystic  spell. 
And  thrice  you  shook  your  pretty  hciid 
Against  the  Wishing-Well. 
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Some  stronger  faith  enthrals  you  now, 
Your  mirth  owns  some  eclipse  ; 

A  shade  of  thought  is  on  your  brow, 
No  smile  upon  your  lips. 

Your  face  reflected  there  you  trace. 

And,  by  some  fancy's  freak. 
As  you  gaze  down  upon  your  face 

The  waters  seem  to  speak. 

*  Hail !  fairest  form  of  womanhood 

That  we  have  ever  pressed 
On  summer  eve,  amid  the  wood, 
Upon  our  peaceful  breast. 

*  For  many  a  maid  has  lingered  here. 

And  all  her  secrets  told, 
And  troubled  us  with  lying  tear, 
While  wishing  but  for  gold. 

*  And  gallant  youths  from  town  and  hall 

Have  given  us  their  trust : 
But,  ah  !  their  love  was  hollow  all, 
Another  name  for  lust. 

'  We  grant  no  wish  that  is  not  pure, 
No  hope  for  selfish  gain  ; 
We  love  no  love  that  can't  endure — 
No  pleasure  void  of  pain. 

*  And  now  thrice  welcome  we  bid  you  ; 

We  know  the  sacred  sign 
That  marks  a  maiden  pure  and  true, 
As  you  are,  Geraldine  ! 

*  So  drop  the  flower  from  your  hand. 

We  hold  it  fondly  given  ; 
Pause  but  one  moment  on  the  strand, 
And  breathe  your  wish  to  Heaven.' 

The  flower  falls  !  the  Well  receives 
Your  gift — and,  also,  mine ; 

No  withered  buds  ;  no  Autumn  leaves- 
Bright  blossoms,  Geraldine. 

I  hold  your  hand — to  hold  your  heart 
Soon  in  the  marriage  spell ; 

And  thus  we  vow  no  more  to  part, 
Beside  the  Wishing-Well ! 
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I  SHOULD  say  that  there  was 
no  racecourse  in  the  world, 
the  pleasant  features  of  whose  cha- 
Aicteristics  as  a  place  of  sport  are 
so  long  retained  upon  the  memory, 
as  the  breezy  Heath  at  New- 
market. Spite  of  increasing  years, 
spite  of  a  certain  indifference  to 
the  pastime  which  is  there  enacted 
<that  in  most  cases  middle  age 
brings  with  it),  still  the  mere 
mention  of  the  sport-suggesting 
name  of  Newmarket  sends  the 
thoughts  galloping  back  at  full 
speed  to  tibat  (except  during  the 
time  of  race  meetings)  very  dull, 
little,  old-fashioned  town,  with 
its  one  long  street,  its  White  Hart, 
Eutland  Anns,  and  other  hostels, 
flat  and  empty  for  weeks  and 
months  in  the  year,  brimming 
oyer  with  guests,  noise,  and  excite- 
ment for  a  few  days  only,  each 
now  and  again.  That  name — 
Newmarket,  sends  the  ^  thoughts 
galloping  back,  I  say,  to  the 
Pour-Mile  Stable,  the  T.  Y.  C, 
the  Beacon,  Csesarewich,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Four  Mile,  Yearling, 
and  other  courses,  to  the  drags, 
tandems,  dog-carts,  to  say  nothing 
of  equestrians  coming  spinning 
along  that  last  straight  mile  which 
leads  firom  Cambridge  by  the 
sporting  Heath,  to  this  citadel  of 
horses,  bets,  and  betting  men. 
Do  not  the  thoughts  wander  back 
too,  not  only  to  the  i>astimo  of  far- 
famed  Newmarket,  but  also  to  the 
pretty  Hebe  who  presided  oyer  the 
liquid  department  of  one  of  its 
well-known  carayanserais  ?  Am  I 
not,  whilst  meditating  on  these 
things  once  again  the  careless, 
happy  youth^  imbibing  cherry 
brandy,  and  half-chaffing,  half- 
flirting  with,  and  wholly  making 


a  kind  of  loye  to,  that  fair  damsel  ? 
Do  not  memories  of  gloyes,  rings, 
and  pins,  lost  in  bets  to  this  syren, 
come  floating  across  my  mind  (for 
somehow  no  one  could  eyer  win 
from  Nelly),  culminating,  indeed, 
all  these  reminiscences  with  the 
recollection  of  that  happy  day, 
when  this  blue-eyed  maiden  re- 
warded my  many  losses  with  the 
loan  of  'her  yery  own,'  as  she 
assured  me — ^her  yery  own  white 
pony,  prince  of  hacks,  for  the 
Heath,  whereon  I  rode  in  full 
turfite  glory  for  the  whole  of  one 
Houghton  Meeting?  Ah,  I  won- 
der, with  my  enlarged  experience,  ' 
if  I  should  think  beautiful  the 
once  so  much  admired  Nelly! 
Beautiful,  do  I  say?  Pshaw! 
Could  she  now  appear  before  me, 
eyen  in  her  most  engaging  humour, 
and  most  charming  attire,  I  should 
pronounce  her  doubtless  rather 
plain,  and  decidedly  ill-educated 
and  yulgar.  Well,  '  Where  igno- 
rance is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be 
wise,'  so  says  the  old  proyerb;  and^ 
maybe,  eyen  a  barmaid's  chaffing 
conyersation  had  perhaps  a  human- 
izing effect  upon  those  who  only 
saw  and  conyersed  day  after  day 
for  many  weeks  during  Term  time 
with  the  members  of  their  own 
sex. 

Well,  then,  Newmarket,  spite  of 
thy  cheating,  roping,  pulling, 
legging,  selling,  nobbling,  welch- 
ing, and  each  all  and  seyeral 
your  grieyous  iniquities,  I  loye 
thee  still — loye  to  dwell  on  the 
pleasant  reminiscences  which  sur- 
round the  mention  of  thy  name — 
loye  thee  as  the  place  where  I 
haye  spent  many  a  joyous  hour — 
loye  thee  as  a  watchword  remind- 
ing me  of  friends  and  pastimes 
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now  numbered  with  the  past  We 
boast,  indeed,  of  our  national  car- 
niyal,  Epsom,  on  the  Derby  Day ; 
we  talk  of  royal  Ascot,  lordly 
Goodwood,  canny  York,  and  Don- 
caster,  all  places  to  be  proud  of, 
and,  indeed,  unique  in  their 
several  ways ;  but  for  real  business 
in  racing,  uncombined  with  any 
other  attraction,  for  sporting  par 
excellence,  for  the  race,  the  whole 
race,  and  nothing  but  the  race, 
Newmarket  beats  every  other  place 
in  the  world.  There  may  be  seen 
England's  national  pastime  in  its 
greatest  perfection.  At  New- 
market, say  what  any  one  may 
against  it,  racing  is  a  business; 
it  is  the  genius  of  the  place,  and 
we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name. 
But  to  come  to  my  first  visit  to 
this  wide-awake,  and,  as  to  cha- 
racter, somewhat  rafiSsh  little 
town.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
my  second  year  at  college,  the 
commencement  of  the  October 
Term,  and  I  had  arrived  in  Gam- 
bridge  only  a  few  days  previously, 
to  enjoy  the  ease,  comfort,  and 
dignity  which  a  scholarship  at 
St  Margaret's  College— one  of  the 
most  lucrative  ones  in  the  Uni- 
versity (I  mean  the  scholarship, 
not  the  college)— gave  me,  when  I 
received  a  telegram  from  my  friend 
and  old  schoolfellow  Marshman,  a 
sporting  lieutenant  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  regiments  of  foot  Guards, 
telling  me  that  he  had  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  by  which  he  had 
sustained  a  compound  fracture  of 
his  thigh ;  and  begging  me  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  London,  as  he 
wished  to  see  me  on  most  im- 
portant and  particular  business, 
which  admitted  of  no  delay.  At 
this  stage  of  my  narrative  per- 
haps I  may  mention  how  it  was 
that  such  terms  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  existed  between  myself 
and  Marshman — a  friendship  and 
intimacy  cemented  by  much 
stronger  ties  than  mere  schoolboy 
affection.      Sir    Beginald  Marsh- 


man, for  the  gallant  but  unfor- 
tunate officer  (as  far  as  his  acci- 
dent was  concerned)  was  a  baronet^ 
owner  of  Chilton  Harolds  Abbey, 
a  beautiful  old  place,  and  a  some- 
what heavily-encumbered  estate  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  » 
year.  The  late  proprietor.  Sir 
Beginald's  father,  was  a  fino 
sportsman  of  the  old  school,  who 
always  had  a  string  of  racehorses 
in  training,  was  master  of  the. 
Belton  Hounds,  which  he  hunted 
without  a  subscription,  and  kept, 
open  house  for  the  whole  county^ 
side,  every  one  of  which  amuse- 
ments, it  must  be  admitted,  waa 
well  calculated  to  assist  in  laying 
on  the  Marshman  estates  the  some- 
what heavy  burden,  under  which, 
not  they  only,  but  my  friend,  tha 
guardsman,  groaned.  But  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  time> 
of  my  story,  by  the  death  of  his. 
sporting  parent.  Sir  Beginald 
had  come  into  possession  of  hi» 
now  somewhat  out-at-elbows  pa- 
trimony. My  father,  as  rector  of 
the  parish,  had  been  the  late  baro- 
net's greatest  friend ;  indeed,  the^ 
were  boon  companions,  for  the- 
churchman  was  not  one  whit  be- 
hind the  layman  in  his  fondness* 
for  sport,  and  also  in  the  happy 
knack  of  getting  rid  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm.  Brought  up 
from  childhood  on  terms  of  tha 
greatest  intimacy,  sharing  tha 
same  sports,  governess,  and  tutor 
in  our  juvenile  days,  ^d  being 
placed  in  the  same  foim,  and 
flogged  by  the  some  master  in  the 
schoolboy  period  which  succeeded 
the  time  of  petticoats  and  nursery 
and  schoolroom  discipline,  no  won- 
der that  as  we  grew  towards  man- 
hood Beginald  and  I  were  the 
most  inseparable  of  cronies,  and 
that  we  both  felt  the  separation 
which  the  pursuit  of  my  friend's 
profession  of  arms,  and  my  career 
at  the  University  had  entailed 
upon  us.  Good,  kind,  jolly  old 
Sir  Augustus  Marshman  had  been 
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more  than  the  mere  gnardian  to 
my  sister  and  myself,  a  i)ost  which 
Tuy  fjftther  on  his  death-bed  some 
iew  years  back  had  asked  him  to 
fill.  He  had  been  the  kindest  and 
most  considerate  of  friends;  in- 
deed, he  had  well  supplied  the  loss 
"we  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
lx)th  parents,  which  happened 
"Within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
It  was  at  Chilton  Harolds  Abbey 
that  we  found  a  home,  and  it  was 
Ihe  Bectory  of  Chilton  Harolds 
which  was  being  held  for  me  until 
ihe  time  when  I  was  either  old 
enough,  or  felt  sufficiently  sober 
'minded  to  take  orders.  Under 
the  kind  and  loving  care  of  dear, 
old-fashioned,  motherly  Lady 
Harshman,  my  pretty  Sister  Susan, 
the  fiancSe  of  her  son,  Sir  Regi- 
nald, met  with  the  most  delightful 
<;hai>eronage,  and  the  most  ample 
protection  during  the  necessary 
-absences  of  her  brother  at  the 
Uniyersity.  So  much,  then,  to 
-account  for  my  friendship  for  the 
young  guardsman ;  and  now  to  an 
tminterrupted  account  of  my  first 
yisit  to  Newmarket  and  its  for- 
^nes. 

To  obtain  an  exScU  from  my 
tutor,  and  start  for  the  gay  me- 
tropolis immediately  on  Reginald 
Marshman's  summons,  was  with 
-me  the  work  of  a  few  hours ;  and 
the  eyening  of  the  yery  day  I 
Teceiyed  my  future  brother-in- 
law's  telegram  saw  me  closeted 
with  him  at  his  comfortable  lodg- 
ings in  St.  James's  Street.  I 
found  my  old  schoolfellow  in  bed, 
and  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain 
from  his  broken  limb,  which 
^catastrophe  had  been  caused  by  a 
-seyere  fall  from  a  yicious  horse, 
who,  after  haying  thrown  my  poor 
friend,  rolled  upon  him,  thus  occa- 
-sioned  the  misfortune. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  yoice  broken  with  suffering, 
88  I  entered  the  apartment  ho 
used  as  a  bedchamber.    '  My  deaf 


fellow,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Tou  find  me  here,  laid  up  with  a 
broken  thigh,  and  suffering  hor- 
ribly— all  occasioned  by  that  con- 
founded brute.  Hotspur.  I  told 
the  poor  old  goyemor  he  was  no 
good  when  he  bought  him;  and 
now,  bad  luck  to  him,  he  has 
brought  me  to  grief.  But  there's 
no  use  crying  oyer  spilt  milk. 
Oh,  my  leg!'  And  he  gaye  a 
groan  of  agony.  '  I  should  not  so 
much  care  about  the  accident  nor 
the  pain  either,  but,  bad  scran  to 
it,  of  all  times  in  the  year — it 
could  not  possibly  haye  occurred 
at  a  more  unfortunate  one  for  me 
— the  commencement  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  and  next  week,  too, 
the  Houghton  Meeting  at  New- 
market. You  know,'  he  continued, 
'  the  dear  old  dad,  amongst  other 
contrivances  to  get  rid  o{  any 
superfluous  cash  he  might  have 
about  him,  as  if  hounds  and 
hunters  were  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  must  needs  be  a 
patron  of  the  Turf;  and  here  am  I, 
one  of  the  poorest  county  gentle- 
men in  the  kingdom,  saddled  with 
a  racing  stud  of  twenty  horses,  or 
thereabouts,  most  of  them  entered 
in  some  confounded  race  or  other, 
for  which,  I  suppose,  I  must  run 
them,  as  all  the  nominations  being 
made  in  the  trainer's,  not  my 
father's  name,  none  are  rendered 
void  by  his  death.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Reginald,'  I  ex- 
claimed, 'why  on  earth  do  you 
not  send  them  all  to  TattersalFs, 
sell  them  by  auction  for  what  they 
will  fetch,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the 
expense  and  responsibility.  I 
would  give  up  the  whole  concern 
— horses,  trainer,  engagements, 
jockeys,  and  everything.' 

'  Well,  so  I  did  intend  to  do,' 
answered  the  young  baronet, 
rather  pettishly;  'but  old  Wall,  . 
the  trainer,  overpersuaded  me  to 
retain  them  all  till  after  the 
Houghton  Meeting,  as  he  says,  if 
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he  only  keeps  veil,  Dragon  Fly  is 
a  downright  certainty  for  the 
Cambridgeshire,  and,  maybe,  we 
shall  pnll  off  a  few  of  the  other 
stakes  with  some  of  the  rest  of  the 
horses.  On  the  strength  of  this 
information,  I  have  backed  the 
said  Dragon  Fly  for  a  pretty  stiff 
sum,  for  a  poor  man  like  me,  in 
hopes  of  being  able,  with  Inck,  to 
pay  some  of  my  training  expenses ; 
but — for  there  is  always  a  bnt  in 
OTery  bit  of  seeming  luck  which 
happens  to  us  Marshmans — but 
yesterday  I  receiyed  this  really 
wonderful  specimen  of  caligraphy 
from  old  Wall,  who  seems  to  have 
fallen  amongst  the  Philistines  at 
Newmarket  (to  which  place  he  is 
gone  with  the  horses  to  be  ready 
for  the  meeting) ;  and  it  is  pretty 
eyident,  if  something  is'not  done  at 
onoe,  and  somebody  with  a  head 
on  his  shoulders  is  not  at  hand  to 
adyise  and  direct  matters,  Dragon 
Fly  and  my  money  will  all  go 
to  the  bad  together.' 

As  my  friend  concluded,  he 
handed  to  me  his  trainer's  laconic 
letter,  and  then  lay  back  on  his 
bed  exhausted  by  the  pain  of  body 
and  anxiety  of  mind  from  which 
he  was  suffering. 

'  Honoured  Sir,'  ran  old  Wall's 
somewhat  blotted  and  queerly 
spelt  epistle.  '  Honoured  Sir — ^Me 
and  the  horses  arriyed  here  safe 
three  days  agone,  all  well,  spe- 
cially Dragon  Fly,  who  is  fit  as  a 
fiddle  and  ready  to  run  for  a 
million.  But  they  be  queer  chaps, 
they  be,  about  this  here  New- 
market, and  I  'spects  aint  after  no 
good — a  peeking  and  spying  about 
after  our  horses.  I  cotched  two 
chaps  a  walking  about  the  yard 
yesterday  as  if  the  place  were  their 
own;  and  if  that  rascal  Billy 
Dukes,  who  I  engaged  as  an  exner 
boy,  aint  a  deep  file,  well,  honoured 
sir,  then  I'll  eat  him,  gaiters  and 
all,  that's  flat.  But  this  aint  the 
worse — no  by  a  goodish  bit ;  there's 


some  plan  about  to  get  at  Dragon 
Fly,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
get  at  no  bottom  to  it,  tho'  I'd 
giye  a  year's  wages,  and  more,  to 
circumlocute  the  rogues.  Why, 
honoured  sir,  just  you  look  at  the 
betting,  and  you  will  soon  see 
there's  something  a  gate ;  why,  if 
our  horse  aint  up  and  down  like  a 
bucket  in  a  well.  If  you  could 
only  come  down  here  till  after  the 
races,  I  do  think  we  might  manage 
to  diddle  these  wide-awake  coyes 
in  this  here  downy  place ;  but  two 
heads  is  better,  they  say,  nor  one, 
any  day  of  the  week,  and  you 
always  was  precious  sharp,  you 
were,  meaning  no  offence  by  saying 
so,  honoured  sir.  You  must  please^ 
sir,  to  come  down ;  for,  what  with 
the  horses,  Billy  Dukes,  a  watching 
to  fijid  out  what  they  are  up  to 
here,  and  all  the  other  lads  to  look 
after,  my  old  head  is  fairly  addled, 
and  mischief  will,  I  fear,  come  of 
it  all.  Hoping  to  see  you  yery 
soon,  BO  no  more  at  this  time  from 
your  'bedient  seryant,  Jeremiah 
WaU.  Mr.  Sir  Beginald  Marsh- 
man,  Baronet,  Esquire.' 

'Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  for  a  nice  mess  ?'  inquired  my 
companion,  as,  laying  down  the 
letter  which  I  had  been  reading 
by  the  window,  I  returned,  laugh- 
ing, to  his  bed-side,  and  took  a 
seat  thereon. 

'  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh 
at,'  he  continued,  crossly;  'rather 
a  matter  for  tears  with  me — the 
loss  of  I. don't  know  how  much 
money.  What  a  precious  set  of 
rascals  these  Newmarket  fellows 
must  be !  Why,  they  would  steal 
old  Wall's  eyes  out  of  his  head 
whilst  he  was  wide  awake,  that 
they  would  1  He  is,  I  belieye,  one 
of  the  best  trainers  and  managers 
of  horses  in  England ;  but  he  is  no 
more  fit  to  cope  with  the  touts 
and  legs  who  swarm  at  New- 
market, than  he  is  fit  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    Poor  old 
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Wftll !  he  is  as  honest  as  the  day^ 
and  as  innocent  as  a  child.  Oh, 
what  a  fool  I  have  been/  groaned 
Marshman, '  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  concern  before  it  came  to 
this!' 

'  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for 
langhing  at  old  Wall's  letter/  I 
replied ;  '  it  is  enough  to  make  the 
catlanghylamsure.  Bat  seriously, 
Beggy^  I  am  very,  very  sony. 
What  is  to  be  done?'  For  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss  for  any  suggestion 
to  make,  to  help  my  &iend  out  of 
his  difficulties. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,  old  fellow/ 
answered  my  friend.  '  I  am  in  a 
nice  hole ;  for  I  cannot  go  to  old 
Wall:  the  doctor  says,  if  I  stir,  he 
will  not  answer  for  my  life ;  and 
it  was  because  two  heads  are 
better  than  one^  as  Wall  truly 
observes^  that  I  sent  for  you  to 
advise  me.  Moreover,  I  can  trust 
you,  and  that  is  more  than  I 
oould  most  fellows,  where  horses 
and  bets  were  concerned.' 

'  Anything  in  my  power  to  help 
you,  my  poor  Beggy/  I  replied; 
'  but  really,  I  fear  I  am  even  less 
able  to  cope  with  these  touts  and 
Uackguaids  than  good  old  Wall.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  my 
boy/  returned  Marshman,  looking 
up  more  cheerfully  than  before,  as 
if  some  bright  thought  had  struck 
him — '  I  am  not  fio  sure  of  that ; 
you  are  a  very  clever  fellow  when 
you  like.  Bid  you  not  get  a 
scholarship,  or  a  fellowship,  or  a 
somethingHahip,  not  long  ago,  lick- 
ing, I  don't  know  how  many  swells 
out  of  the  field,  and  ain't  you  going 
to  be  a  wrangler,  or  disputer,  or 
fighter,  or  something  pugilistic,  at 
Gtoibridge,  by-and-by  ?  I  am  not 
so  sure  you  might  not  do  a  great 
deal  better  down  at  Newmarket, 
looking  after  the  horses,  than  I 
oould  myself/ 

'But,  my  dear  Beginaldl'  I 
gasped  out — for  though,  to  a  cer- 
tain   extent,    fond   of   sport,    it 


almost  took  my. breath  away — the 
bare  idea  of  a  leading  scholar  at 
St.  Margaret's  College,  Cambridge, 
that  noble  institution,  second  to 
none  in  the  University,  a  future 
fellow,  as  I  fondly  hoped  some  day 
to  find  myself,  an  undergraduate 
known  even  in  those  early  days  of 
his  university  career  to  be  aspiring 
after  high  mathematical  and  clas- 
sical honours :  the  idea  of  such  a 
one,  taking  charge  of  the  racing 
stud  of  a  sporting  officer  in  the 
Guards,  and  laying  his  head  along- 
side of  old  Wall's  grizzly  poll  to 
'  circumlocute/  as  he  called  it,  the 
touts  and  rascals,  and  to  bring 
Dragon  Fly,  fit  as  a  fiddle,  to  the 
post  on  the  eventful  day  of  the 
race  for  the  Cambridgeshire  I — 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
preposterous,  I  thought ;  for  what 
did  I  know  about  the  tricks  and 
dodges  of  the  far-famed  Heath  ?  I 
had  had  other  fish  to  fry,  and 
other  books  to  study,  besides 
Buff's  'Guide  to  the  Turf.'  If 
old  Wall  was  green,  slow,  and 
innocent  amongst  the  wide  awake, 
what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  was 
I?  Why,  a  very  ^o6e-w<n*cA«  amongst 
the  simple  ones.  '  My  dear  Begi- 
nald,'  then  I  gasped  out,  '  what  a 
most  ridiculous  idea !  Tou  know 
I  would  serve  you  in  any  way 
that  lies  in  my  power,  not  for 
your  own  sake  alone,  but  for 
Susan's ;  only,  how,  in  the  name 
of  goodness,  am  I,  who  know 
hardly  anything  of  racing  matters,, 
save  what  I  have  occasionally 
heard  from  you,  and  have  read  in 
the  pai)ers — how  am  I  to  contrive 
to  out-manoeuvre  a  set  of  fellows, 
whose  whole  life  is  one  continued 
scene  of  robbing  and  cheating  ?' 

'I  have  thought  of  all  that/ 
said  my  friend ;  '  and  your  being 
totally  unknown  upon  the  Turf, 
and  also  residing  in  Cambridge, 
an  undergraduate  to  boot,  will  not 
excite  the  suspicions  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  get  at  my  horse,  even 
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if  you  are  seen  holding  frequent 
conTeise  and  communion  with 
old  Wall.  Besides,  who  knows, 
you  might  find  out  what  these 
fellows  are  really  after,  and  x^er- 
haps  assist  in  preventing  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  nefarious 
designs  ?' 

*  Well/  I  answered,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  '  needs  must 
when  a  certain  gentleman  drives.' 
It  will  not  do  for  you  to  lose  all 
the  money  for  which,  you  say,  you 
have  backed  Dragon  Fly,  if  it  can 
be  prevented ;  besides,  I  must  say, 
I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  out- 
manoeuvre these  scoundrels,  and 
prevent  them  making  a  prey  of  Sir 
Eeginald  Marshman,  as  they  have 
done,  doubtless,  of  so  many  other 
young  men.' 

'  That's  right,  old  chap  I'  ex- 
claimed my  quondam  schoolfellow, 
looking  now  much  happier  and  at 
ease  than  he  had  hitherto  done 
during  our  interview  —  '  that's 
right,  old  chap  I  I  know,  at  any 
rate,  you  will  do  your  best,  and 
not  allow  an  old  chum,  if  you  can 
stop  it,  to  be  defrauded  and 
robbed.' 

'  I  was  going  to  make  one  con- 
dition, Marshman,  when  you  in- 
terrupted me,'  I  said, '  and  it  was 
this — that  you  leave  the  matter, 
now  I  have  undertaken  it,  en- 
tirely in  my  hands,  and  don't 
bother  yourself  any  more  about  the 
business,  but  get  well  as  fast  as 
you  can ;  or  we  shall  have  your 
good  mother  and  Susan  in  a  nice 
state  about  you.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  and  Dragon 
Fly  is  beaten,  we  can  make  up  the 
money  to  pay  your  losses,  some  way 
or  other,  between  us,  and  you  can 
sell  the  stud,  too,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  whole  concern.  Do  you 
write  to  old  Wall  by  to-night's 
post,  saying  you  have  placed 
everything  in  my  hands  to  act  for 
you  as  may  seem  best  to  me,  and 
that  I  shall  call,  to  have  a  talk 


with  him,  on  my  way  from  town  to 
Cambridge  to-morrow  afternoon.' 

I  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
the  morning  of  the  following  one 
with  my  sick  friend ;  nor  did  we 
again  revert  to  the  subject  of  his 
stud  until  I  was  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture ;  when  Marshman  put  into 
my  hands  his  betting-book,  saying, 

'  Old  fellow,  as  you  are  going  to 
look  after  my  horses,  you  must 
look  after  my  bets  too,  and  make 
the  best  of  them  you  can.  They 
say  you  are  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  at 
mathematics,  so  I  should  think 
you  would  be  a  good  hand  at 
figures  in  the  ring.  Here  is  also 
what  will  gain  you  admission  into 
the  enclosure  and  subscription 
rooms ;  so  do  whatever  you  think 
best,  and  luck  go  with  you.'  Thus 
saying,  we  parted. 

As  I  journeyed  to  Newmarket 
on  my  way  back  to  Cambridge,  my 
thoughts  were  full  of  the  business 
— a  very  foolish  one  as  I  thought 
— which  I  had  undertaken.  '  How 
on  earth,'  I  kept  saying  to  myself, 
'  can  I  prevent  these  scoundrels 
from  getting  at  Beginald's  horse  ? 
What  can  I  do  to  ensure  him 
winning  this  race?'  I  had  said 
these  words  over  to  myself  many 
times — I  had  thought  them  over 
so  many  more,  that  at  length  they 
had  the  same  soporific  effect,  as 
the  idea  of  the  celebrated  flock  of 
sheep,  going  through  a  gap,  one 
after  another,  is  said  to  have  ux)on 
the  wakeful,  and  I  fell  into  a  doze. 
During  the  period  that  I  slept 
that  kind  of  wakeful  sleep,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  x)ermits  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
around,  the  words,  'The  Fly,' 
seemed  to  be  constantly  striking 
upon  my  ear,  amidst  the  buzz  of 
the  earnest  conversation  which  my 
companions  in  the  compartment 
(two  flashily-dressed  men  of  a  very 
would-be  sporting  stamp)  were 
holding.  This  now  to  me  familiar 
sentence  appeared  to  my  comatose 
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bndn  at  that  time,  to  be  repeated 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  and, 
in  my  dreamy,  listless  state,  I 
imagined  that  some  trick  of  fancy 
"was  at  play,  and  that  the  thoughts 
in  reference  to  my  friend's  affairs, 
'which  had  filled  my  mind  before  I 
fell  into  a  doze,  were  still  actively 
at  work  within  me,  and  were  pro- 
ducing the  result,  which  I  have 
«ndeaYoured  to  describe.  At  a 
station  before  we  arriyed  at  New- 
market, the  two  men  got  out. 
This  circumstance,  and  demand 
being  made  for  the  production  of 
my  ticket,  roused  m6  from  my 
lethargy.  As  the  train  sped  on 
its  way,  now  thoroughly  awakened 
from  my  slumbers,  I  was  gazing 
in  a  purposeless  manner  round 
the  cairiage,  when  my  eye  lighted 
ixxx)n  a  piece  of  paper,  folded  in 
the  form  of  a  note,  which  was 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
partment, where  they  of  the  flashy 
apparel  had  so  lately  been  seated. 
Mechanically  I  picked  it  up, 
curioeity  led  me  to  open  it,  and  no 
sooner  had  I  done  so  than  my 
gaze  fell  on  the  haunting  familiar 
words,  'The  Fly,' — that  name 
which  had  been  sounding  so  pro- 
Tokingly  in  my  ears  throughout 
the  whole  of  my  journey.  I 
needed  no  other  inducement  to 
make  myself  master  of  its  con- 
tents ;  those  mysterious  words  had 
8o  roused  all  the  inquisitive  part 
of  my  nature,  that  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  peruse  the 
document  I  held  in  my  hand.  It 
ran  as  follows  :— 

'  Dbab  Captain, 

'  A  line  from  his  Grace  to  say 
that  The  Fly  is  meant,  and  the 
joung  swell  backs  him  for  a  dollop. 
Mind  what  you  are  about,  for  the 
horse  is  bound  to  win,  if  nothing 
can  be  done.  You  know  it  is  safe 
to  lay  against  a  dead  one.  His 
Grace  reports  Saturday  as  the 
morning  of  trial,  Four-mile  Stable, 


seven  a.h.  ;  so  keep  a  sharp  look 
out.  Judge  for  yourself;  but  if 
the  event  comes  off  as  they  expect, 
Monday  night,  at  the  latest,  for 
the  dose  of  physic.  Trusting  en- 
tirely to  you — as  it  is  not  the  first 
time  you  have  doctored  a  winner. 
Hoping  to  hear  by  the  wires  at 
latest  on  Tuesday  morning — ^Yours, 
as  you  prove  yourself, 

'  Joe.' 

'What  an  extraordinary  epistle!' 
I  thought;  'how  curiously  these 
everlasting  words,  "  The  Fly,"  are 
for  ever  crossing  my  path !'  With 
these  reflections,  I  consigned  the 
note  to  my  x)ocket-book,  meditat- 
ing, as  I  wended  my  way  out  of 
the  station — for  I  had  arrived  at 
Newmarket — whether  or  no  this 
piece  of  paper,  of  which  I  had 
become  possessed,  could  have  any 
reference  to  Beginald  Marshman's 
horse  Dragon  Fly;*  and,  moreover, 
if  I  had  thus  accidentally  obtained 
a  clue  to  some  dark  plot  whereby 
that  horse  was,  as  his  trainer  had 
termed  it,  to  be  '  got  at,'  and  in 
this  way  be  prevented  winning 
the  Cambridgeshire  in  the  fol- 
lowing week.  This  being  my 
first  visit  to  the  little  sporting 
town  situate,  as  the  advertise- 
ments call  it,  on  the  borders  of 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, I  was  obliged  to  im- 
press into  my  service  a  small  but 
shrewd-looking  urchin  whom  I 
found  playing  at  pitch-halfpenny 
with  some  equally  wide-awake- 
looking  companions  just  outside 
the  station  gates;  and  to  induce 
him,  under  the  promise  of  the 
liberal  reward  of  sixpence,  to  show 
me  the  way  to  the  stables,  where 
the  faithful  Wall  had  deposited 
himself  and  his  precious  charges. 
As  I  followed  my  juvenile  guide 
up  the  now  deserted  street,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  to  myself,  surely 
this  dull,  stupid,  deadly-lively 
little  Jtown  is  not  the  pandemo- 
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nimn  it  is  represented  to  be! — 
surely,  not  half  the  iniquity  can 
be  transacted  here  which  is  cur- 
rently reported  to  be  carried  on. 
It  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  place  1 
why,  all  seems  as  flat  as  ditch- 
water,  and  everything  aroond  as 
quietly  sedate  and  ponderously 
slow  as  the  close  of  a  cathedral 
city.  I  had  certain  reasons  after- 
waa!ds  to  alter  my  opinions,  but 
such  were  my  reflections  as  I 
wended  my  way,  for  the  first  time, 
up  the  street  of  this  sporting 
locale.  I  found  the  old  trainer 
had  fixed  his  quarters  at  the 
fietrthest  end  of  the  town,  closely 
abutting  upon  the  Heath,  and  that 
he  had  engaged,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  himself  and  his  charges, 
a  cottage  and  set  of  stables  form- 
ing a  quadrangle,  having  a  paved 
yard  in  the  centre,  and  approached 
by  a  short  gravel  drive,  terminated 
on  the  road-side  by  a  pair  of  mas- 
sive folding-doors.  A  strong  pull  at 
the  door-bell,  the  handle  of  which 
was  attached  to  a  short  chain,  and 
hung  outside,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  at  the  entrances  to 
some  of  our  gaols,  produced  a 
loud  peal  which  broke  on  the 
evening  breeze  in  solemn  tones. 
A  harsh  voice  from  the  inside  de- 
manded my  business,  and  upon 
my  replying,  that  I  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Wall,  a  smaller  door  in  the 
large  folding  one  was  opened,  and 
the  well-known,  short,  round,  fat 
form  and  bandy  legs  of  my  friend's 
trainer  stood  before  me.  Pulling 
at  his  hat  in  an  old-fashioned  and 
respectful  manner,  as  soon  as  he 
recognised  me,  the  old  man  ex- 
claimed— 

'  £h,  sir,  then  Vm  mortal  glad 
to  see  you ;  but  how  be  Sir  Begi- 
nald — sad  business  this  about  his 
accident;  but  step  inside,  sir,  I  be 
obliged  to  keep  these  big  doors 
shut  constant  like,  there  is  so 
many  peeking,  prying  chaps  about 
with  their  *'  how  are  your,  Mr. 


Wall — fine  string  of  horses,  yours, 
Mr.  Wall — noble  sportsman,  Sir 
Eeginald  Marshman,  Mr.  Wall,'' 
till  I'm  sick  to  death  of  their 
jabber,'  and  here  my  companion 
spit  upon  the  ground,  in  token, 
I  suppose,  of  his  nausea  and  dis* 
gust 

As  we  walked  side  by  side  up 
the  short  drive  which  led  to  the 
stables,  I  asked  after  the  health  of 
the  horses,  which  the  trainer  de- 
clared to  be  most  satisfactory, 
winding  up  his  eulogium  on  their 
beauty  and  condition,  by  an  as- 
surance that  I  should  see  them 
all  directly, '  though,  he  feared,  I 
know'd  but  little  about  such 
like  things,  as  how  should  I,  when 
I  was  so  book  learned  as  he'd  been 
told.' 

Though  certainly  not  being 
well  versed  in  stable  secrets  and 
stable  management,  I  had  not 
lived  so  long  at  Chilton  Harolds 
Abbey,  under  the  protection  of 
its  late  sporting  owner,  nor  had 
I  been  the  bosom  friend  of  its 
present  possessor,  without  im- 
bibing some  little  smattering  of 
knowledge  on  snch  subjects,  and 
it  had  rather  been  want  of  time 
to  spare  from  my  studies,  than  a 
lack  of  inclination  which  had 
made  me  forego  the  delights  of 
hunting  and  other  sporting  pur- 
suits. However,  I  refrained  from, 
making  any  reply  to  Wall's  rather 
uncomplimentary  remarks  on  my 
knowledge  of  horses,  and  horses' 
affairs,  and  followed  the  old  man, 
who,  taking  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
opened  the  door  of  an  a4}aoent 
stable  and  bid  me  enter. 

'  There,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  we  were  fairly  inside,  and 
he  had  carefully  closed  the  door ; 
'  if  that  ere  aint  a  beauty,  I  never 
seed  one.  Legs  clean  and  fine  as 
a  colt's,  coat  like  satin,  eye  like 
fire,  quarters  of  a  hunter,  speed 
of  a  steam-engine— that's  what  I 
calls  a  race-horse,  and  no  mistake. 
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Ohy  if  Sir  Beginald  could  only  see 
nn,  he  knows  a  horse^  he  do,  when 
he  casts  his  eyes  over  un/ 

'  Well/  I  exclaimed,  as  the 
trainer  swept  the  clothing  gently 
OTer  the  horse's  quarters,  'he 
does  seem  a  very  perfect  horse, 
is  he  the  &Tourite  for  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Dragon  Fly?' 

The  old  man  stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two,  looked  carefully  and 
fleratinizingly  around,  peeped 
through  the  key-hole,  then  pick- 
ing up  a  straw  from  the  litter 
beneath  his  feet  transferred  it  to 
his  mouth,  came  close  up  to  my 
side,  and  hoarsely  whispering  in 
my  ear,  said,  'That's  about  the 
ticket,  sir.  How  can  you  find 
any  lault  in  un  ?' 

As  I  certainly  could  not  con- 
scientiously do  so,  even  had  I  felt 
disposed,!  merely  answered, 'Well, 
he  is  a  fine  animal,  but  will  he 
win?* 

'  WiU  he  win?'  said  he,  of  the 
bandy  legs,  meditatiyely,  chewing 
at  his  straw.  '  Will  a  duck  swim  ? 
Yes,  sir,  as  sure  as  you  are  stand- 
ing there  if — '  and  the  old  man's 
face  fell  at  the  if — '  if  those  rascals 
will  but  let  un  alone.  Eh,  sir,' — 
he  went  on  with  almost  a  whimper 
in  his  tone — *  eh,  sir,  the  turf  b'ant 
what  it  were  in  my  young  days ; 
eh,  it  were  sport  for  gentlemen 
and  aristocrats  then,  but  now, 
what  with  the  cheating,  nobbling, 
rqpeing,  and  pulling,  it  is  only 
fit  for  blackguards  and  such  as 
them.' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  cheerfully,  to  en- 
oounge  the  ancient  servitor, '  well, 
but,  WaU,  we  must  try,  and  stop 
these  laacalB  from  doing  anything 
to  the  horse,  for  Sir  Beginald 
has  a  very  heavy  book  indeed 
upon  the  race,  and  it  would  be 
nearly  ruin  to  him  just  now  to 
lose  so  much  money.' 

'  I  be  mortal  sorry  to  hear  on 
iV  wpHcd  my  companion, '  mortal 
sorry  these  chaps  are  so  desperate. 


wide  awake,  cunning,  and  greedy, 
they'd  sell  their  grandmother's 
bones  to  make  ninepins  of,  and 
steal  a  man's  teeth  out  of  his  head 
whilst  he  was  wide  awake,  and  he 
be  none  the  wiser  for  it' 

It  certainly  did  not  seem  a  very 
happy  prospect  for  my  friend,  that 
his  chance  of  winning  some  ten 
thousand  pounds  depended  upon  an 
honest,  but  guileless,  old  country 
trainer,  and  a  green,  innocent 
youth  from  the  adjacent  univer- 
sity, being  able  to  frustrate  the 
knavish  tricks  of  a  set  of  fellows, 
gifted  with  such  powers  as  those 
described  by  my  companion ;  but 
still  to  encourage  that  wortiiy,  I 
replied,.  'Well,  we  must  do  our 
best  for  Sir  Reginald's  sake,  that 
is  all,  and  then  we  must  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  to  pull 
him  through,  as  the  saying  is.' 

A  pitying  smile  sat  upon  the 
old  man's  face,  as,  turning  round 
to  me,  he  merely  gave  a  grunt 
Which  might  mean  either  approval 
or  the  reverse,  and  taking  up  the 
horse's  clothing  busied  himself 
with  adjusting  it.  We  visited 
several  other  boxes,  and  saw  several 
other  animals,  some,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  very  nice-looking 
horses  indeed,  but  none  approach- 
ing either  in  beauty  or  form  to 
the  Dragon  Fly,  the  subject  of  all 
our  thoughts  and  cares. 

'  None  so  good  looking  as 
Dragon  Fly,'  I  said,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  door  of  what  I  fer- 
vently hoped  was  the  last  stable 
to  be  inspected,  for  I  was  getting 
very  sick  of  the  business.  '  None 
so  good  looking  as  Dragon  Fly, 
eh.  Wall  ?' 

'  Not  within  miles,'  replied  that 
worthy,  '  not  at  no  weight  at  all. 
What's  six  stone  two  to  such  a 
horse  as  that  ?  You  see,  sir,  the 
old  master  would  run  that  horse, 
but  half  prepared,  consequently, 
he  was  beaten  shameful ;  and  Sir 
Augustus  wanted  to  sell  un,  but 
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I  Baid,  8aid  I,  he'll  win  a  good 
stable  yet,  he  will,  bo  he  kept  un 
on,  and  now  he's  in  the  Oambridge- 
shire  at  no  weight  at  all  to  speak 
on,  cause  they  thought  he  mnst  be 
good  for  nought,  he  did  run  so 
mortal  bad  when  he  was  brought 
out  before.' 

As  Wall  finished  this  speech 
we  had  entered  a  loose  box  and 
were  standing  alongside  of  what 
appeared  to  me,  enveloped,  as  he 
was,  in  his  clothing,  the  very 
identical  Dragon  Fly  of  which  we 
bad  been  speaking,  so  uncom- 
monly like  were  the  two  animals. 

'What  is  this?'  I  exclaimed. 
**  Why  we  have  been  here  before ; 
is  not  this  our  Cambridgeshire  fa- 
Tourite  again?'  I  looked  fixedly 
«t  the  horse.  *Yes,  surely  it  is, 
is  it  not?' 

A  chuckling  laugh,  and  a — 

'Well,  sir,  they  be  somewhat 
-alike,  leastways,  why  should  they 
not,  seeing  they  are  half  brothers  ? 
But  there  be  just  as  much  differ- 
once  between  them  as  there  is 
between  a  butcher's  hack  and  the 
winner  of  the  Derby.  I  calls  that 
liorse  rubbish.  I  do.  Hell  never 
win  no  race,  or  no  man  a  sove- 
reign, and  so  I  told  Sir  Reginald 
and  his  father,  but  they  thought 
^iifferent.' 

When  I  came  to  see  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  stripped,  and 
io  examine  him  more  critically, 
oven  to  my  unpractised,  unini- 
tiated eyes,  ho  did  seem,  though 
Tery  like  in  colour,  height,  and 
make,  a  different  sort  of  animal 
altogether,  being  much  weedier 
-and  lighter  built  in  all  respects 
than  the  redoubtable  Dragon  Fly. 
As  I  stood  silently  gazing  on  this 
•half  brother  to  our  favourite,  still 
-struck  with  the  strong  likeness 
to  his  more  perfect  relative,  and 
meditating  painfully  on  the  note 
in  my  pocket-book,  and  what  was 
best  to  be  done  thereon,  a  brilliant 
-thought  flashed  upon  my  mind. 


and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
so  reluctantly  undertaken  the  tem- 
porary management  of  my  friend's 
racing  affairs,  a  hope  dawned  upon 
my  mind,  that  even  innocent  as 
we  were,  still  old  Wall,  assisted 
by  my  counsel  and  advice,  might 
defeat  the  machinationB  of  the 
enemies  of  his  pet,  and  by  win- 
ning the  Cambridgeshire  stakes 
with  him,  his  master's  money 
might  be  made  secure.  Taking 
the  old  trainer  gently  by  the  arm, 
I  led  him  from  the  stable,  saying, 
'  Just  send  for  a  trap,  to  be  here 
in  half  an  hour  to  take  me  into 
Cambridge,  and  after  that  I  want 
to  speak  a  few  words  to  you  in 
your  own  room,  if  I  can.' 

At  a  shout  for  Billy  Dukes,  a 
cock-eyed,  slouching,  blackguard- 
looking  youth  Inade  his  appear- 
ance, who  the  trainer  at  once 
dismissed  to  the  White  Hart  with 
an  order  for  the  trap  to  be  at  the 
stables  in  half  an  hour,  and  then 
led  the  way  to  the  cottage  in  the 
midst  of  the  stable  yard,  where  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode. 

As  soon  as  we  were  safely  in- 
side, I  exclaimed,  'From  where, 
on  earth,  my  good  man,  did  you 
pick  up  that  villainous-looking 
boy.  Why,  to  judge  by  his  ap- 
pearance, he  would  rob  a  church.' 

'  Eh,  no  doubt  on  it,  sir,  that 
he  would,  and  murder  the  parson 
too  if  he  could  get  the  chance. 
Why,  you  see,  I  was  very  short  of 
a  lad  to  help  in  the  stables,  and 
this  un  came  (hearing  as  I  wanted 
a  boy)  with  a  good  recommend 
from  the  Hon.  Captain  Cowslip, 
and  so  I  engaged  un.' 

'  But  there  is  no  such  name  as 
Cowslip  in  the  Peerage,  I  am 
sure,'  I  said,  '  so  depend  upon  it 
that  it  was  a  false  character ; 
therefore  the  sooner  you  get  rid 
of  the  truculent-looking  vagabond 
the  better.' 

'  Well,  I  should  have  given  un 
the    sack    afore    this,  you   may 
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dependi  sir/  replied  old  Wall, 
Bfcroking  his  short-cropped  hair 
with  his  hand  as  he  remoyed  his 
hat;  'bnt  he's  a  rare  good  un 
along  of  horses;  neyer  seed  a 
better ;  and  I  thought,  maybe,  as 
he  knows  the  place  in  and  out 
8D  weU,  he  was  less  dangerous 
within  these  walls  than  outside 
them.' 

'  There  is  some  truth  in  that,' 
I  answered ;  '  bnt  we  must  get 
lid  of  him  some  way,  and  yet  pre- 
Tent  him  from  doing  us  any  mis- 
chief to  boot.' 

'  Easier  said  nor  done,  sir,'  an- 
swered the  trainer.  'Mind,  I 
don't  know  anything  the  lad  has 
been  up  to,  but  I  have  my  sus- 
picions.' 

'  Mine  are  not  only  suspicions, 
bnt  certainties,'  I  said,  as,  taking 
out  the  note  I  had  picked  up 
in  the  railway  carriage,  I  handed 
it  to  the  old  man,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  where  I  had  found 
it,  and  bidding  him  read  it  care- 
ftdly  through.  This  he  did, 
taking  several  moments  to  arrive 
at  its  contents,  and  scratching 
hifli,  head  vehemently  in  his  ex- 
citement as  he  did  so.  At 
length  he  seemed  to  have  mas- 
teied  its  meaning  and  purport, 
for,  dashing  his  fist  heavily  on 
the  table,  he  exclaimed,  with 
rather  a  violent  exclamation — 

'  What  a  set  of  villains.  How 
I  wish  I  had  un  here  at  this 
moment.' 

'Then  you  think,  with  me,'  I 
said,  '  that  The  Fly  here  alluded 
to  is  our  horse,  Dragon  Fly,  do 
you  not  ?  and  that  there  is  some 
plot  hatching,  by  means  of  which 
these  blackguards  may  get  at  him, 
and  make  him  safe  horn  winning 
the  race,  either  by  physic,  poison, 
or  some  other  means  ?' 

'  Thaf  8  it,  sir,  you  may  depend,' 
he  answered.  'But  who  is  his 
Orace?  I  can't  make  that  part 
of  the  letter  out  no  how.' 


'  Oh !'  I  replied, '  that,  I  think^ 
is  sufficiently  clear;  his  Grace  is 
a  nickname  for  your  villainous* 
looking  stable-boy,  Billy  Dukes, 
derived  from  his  titled  surname^ 
your  Grace  being  the  mode  of 
addressing  ducal  members  of  the 
peerage.' 

'  Oh !  I  sees  now,  sir,'  said  the 
trainer,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his 
wrinkled  old  face.  'Well,  you 
be  mighty  'cute  to  find  all  this 
out,  surely.' 

'But,  now,'  I  said,  'what  on 
earth  is  to  be  done?'     And  we 
looked  blankly  at  one  another  for 
a  few  moments.    As  Wall,  how- 
ever, seemed  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
a  reply,  I  ventured  to  give  birth 
to  an  idea  which  had  been  work- 
ing in  my  brain  ever  since  I  had 
been  struck  with  the  strong  gene- 
ral likeness  of  Dragon  Fly's  half- 
brother  to  that  noble  steed  him- 
self, an  idea    that    appeared  to 
me  to  be,  if  properly  carried  out,, 
the  only  chance— a  desperate  one, 
to  be  sure  —  which  we   had  of 
averting  the  machinations  which 
were  being  directed  against  our 
&vourite  for  the  Oambridgeshire* 
'  I  do  not  imagine,'  I  said, '  that^ 
knowing,    as    that   young   gaol- 
bird Billy  Dukes  does,  every  hole 
and  comer  of  this  place,  we  could 
possibly    keep    out    the    ruffians 
who  are  anxious  to  physic  our 
horse ;  for  he  can,  doubtless,  both 
show  the  way  in,  and  be  ready 
to  assist  them,  if  necessary,  at 
the  job  besides.     Nor  do  I  alto- 
gether fancy  sitting  up,  watching 
for  their  coming,  and  trying  te 
take  them  prisoners  in  the  very 
act,  for  two  reasons:   firstly,  be- 
cause we  might  be  too  late  to 
save    our  horse;    and,  secondly^ 
we  should  then  only  punish,  per- 
haps, the    least    guilty    in    this 
afEair,  whilst  the  real  instigators, 
of  the  crime  escaped  scot  free 
No,  I  would  rather,  on  this  occa- 
sion, oppose  cunning  to  cunning. 
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if  possible,  and  meet  craft  with 
craft;  for,  by  so  doing,  I  think, 
with  anything  like  care  and  luck, 
we  might  teach  the  scoundrels 
a  lesson  (which  they  will  never 
forget)  through  the  medium  of 
their  pockets,  a  strong  argument 
with  every  Englishman.  What, 
therefore,  I  advise,  is  this.  Having 
sent  Billy  Dukes  out  for  an  hour 
or  so,  under  some  excuse  or  other, 
on  the  evening  before  the  race, 
you.  Wall,  must  yourself,  unseen 
by  any  one,  if  possible,  change 
the  stables  of  the  two  horses. 
Dragon  Fly  and  his  half-brother, 
putting  our  Cambridgeshire  fa- 
vourite into  his  brother's  stall, 
and  the  brother  into  Dragon  Ply's 
box.  The  likeness  between  the 
two  racers  is  so  strong,  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  attempting  to  physic 
the  horse,  and  by  the  impeifect 
light  of  a  dark  lantern,  which 
they  will  be  obliged  to  use,  I 
fancy  even  that  scoundrel  Billy 
Dukes  will  not  perceive  the  change 
that  has  been  made;  and  thus 
a  merely  worthless  animal  will  be 
doctored,  whilst  our  valuable  one 
will  be  preserved.  Moreover,'  I 
continued,  '  let  the  trial  you  in- 
tend to  have  on  Saturday  morning 
take  place  all  the  same.  Make 
a  great  fuss  about  it  before  your 
stable-lads,  and  pretend  to  be  des- 
perately afraid  lest  the  result  of 
that  important  event  should  be 
witnessed  by  any  one,  and  thus  be 
made  known  to  the  public.  This 
will,  in  a  certain  degree,  put  Billy 
Dukes  off  the  right  scent,  and 
he  will,  of  course,  report  all  that 
takes  place;  which  will  only 
make  Dragon  Ply's  enemies  the 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  at 
him,  and  make  him  safe.' 

Old  Wall's  large,  round,  owl- 
like eyes  were  turned  upon  me  in 
blank  astonishment  as  I  unfolded 
my  plan,  and  he  stared  at  me  in 
speechless  amazement  for  some 
moments    after    I   had    finished 


speaking,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
At  last  he  burst  out  with — 

'Lord,  dang  my  buttons!  but 
you  be  an  oudacious -gentleman. 
To  think  of  a  Cambridge  scholar 
a-thinking  of  such  a  game  as  that. 
Well,  I  am  blowed ;  but  it's  mor- 
tal good ;  and  if  only  :  we  can 
carry  un  through,  why,  the  race 
is  as  good  as  over.' 

'Well,'  I  said,  'all  rests  with 
you,  Wall.  The  plan  is  very 
simple,  and  easily  carried  out, 
with  anything  like  due  precau- 
tion. It  will  be  best,  for  many 
reasons,  that  I  should  not  appear 
here  again  until*  the  day  of  the 
race.  Billy  Dukes  may  think 
there  is  something  up  if  he  sees 
us  much  together.  Just  mind 
what  you  are  about ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  all  will  be  well.  Good- 
n  ight.  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels ; 
and  that  imp  of  mischief  you 
have  got  here  shall  not  find  me 
closeted  with  his  employer,  or  he 
may,  as  the  saying  is, "  smell  a  rat"  ' 

Fortunately  I  was  in  time  to 
meet  Billy  Dukes,  as  he  returned 
from  Mb  errand,  before  he  reached 
the  trainer's  cottage;  so,  shout- 
ing to  Wall,  by  way  of  a  blind, 
that  '  I  would  put  the  money  on 
as  he  wished  it,'  I  mounted  the 
vehicle  which  was  waiting  for  me, 
and  drove  off. 

,  As  I  sped  along  that  excellent 
road  which  leads  from  the  little 
town  famous  for  sporting  to  its 
larger  sister  celebrated  for  learn- 
ing, whilst  the  chill  October 
breeze  refreshingly  fSanned  my  hot 
cheeks,  flushed  and  burning  with 
the  excitement  of  my  interview 
with  my  friend's  faithful  trainer, 
I  pondered  seriously  over  and  over 
the  position  in  which  I  found  my- 
self placed ;  but  look  at  the  matter 
in  every  way  I  could,  there  ap- 
peared to  me  no  chance  of  getting 
out  of  my  difficulties,  and  saving 
Beginald  Marshman's  pocket,  bu% 
following  the  plan  I  had  laid  down. 
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for  old  Wall  to  pursue ;  and  if  that 
worthy  is  but  ordinarily  cautious, 
I  muttered  to  myself  as  I  crossed 
the  Quad,  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case to  my  rooms,  on  my  arrival 
in  college — ^if  he  is  but  ordinarily 
cautious,  all  ought  to  go  well.  The 
next  few  days  were  to  me  anything 
but  ones  of  pleasure.  I  had  de- 
termined to  keep  my  own  counsel, 
and  not  to  tell  anyone  of  my 
friends,  at  any  rate  till  the  race 
was  over,  how  I  had  been  em- 
ployed. I  had,  therefore,  no  sym- 
pathizing ear  wherein  to  pour  the 
anxieties  which  weighed  upon  my 
spirits,  or  any  friendly  voice  to 
offer  me  comfort  and  advice.  To 
ten  the  truth,  I  rather  dreaded 
the  chaff  which  I  should  have  to 
endure  (some  of  it,  perhaps,  even 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  dons)  at 
the  bare  idea  of  a  sober  scholar  of 
fiu^famed  St.  Margaret's,  taking 
charge  of  a  friend's  racing-stud, 
even  for  a  season,  and  setting  his 
brains  to  work,  to  out-plot^  and 
out-manoeuvre  a  sot  of  rogues  and 
legs,  instead  of  solving  problems 
in  Euclid  and  Algebra.  On  closely 
stadying  Beginald  Marshman's 
betting-book  (for  my  knowledge 
of  figures  rendered  me  tolerably 
au  fait  at  that  i>art  of  my  trust), 
I  found  matters  were  much  more 
serious  than  he  had  given  me  to 
understand,  and  that  having  ac- 
cepted all  kinds  of  bets,  and  all 
sorts  of  odds,  he  stood  to  lose,  if 
his  horse  was  beaten,  a  much 
larger  sum  than  he  himself,  per- 
haps, at  all  imagined.  This  fact, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  did  not 
render  me  less  nervous  or  less 
anxious  about  the  result  of  my 
plan  than  I  had  been  before.  The 
time  which  intervened  between 
my  first  visit  to  Newmarket,  and 
the  day  of  the  race,  was  indeed 
to  me  a  period  of  fear  and  trembl- 
ing. I  could  neither  settle  down 
to  study,  or  to  the  perusal  of  any 
lighter    kind    of    literature,    nor 


could  I  take  part  in  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  University  life. 
I  wandered  about  moodily,  and 
alone.  My  friends  rallied  me, 
declaring  I  was  in  love;  I  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  the  respon- 
sibility of  my  situation,  and  the 
dread  lest,  by  bad  management,  I 
should  tend  farther  to  embarrass 
my  unfortunate  friend,  haunted 
me  day  and  night,  like  a  dreadful 
'  dream,'  wherever  I  went.  At 
length  the  dreadful  morning  ar- 
rived, and  rather  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  some  of  my  sporting 
friends,  who  looked  upon  me  as 
a  good  fellow  enough,  but  a  horrid 
muff,  I  announced  my  intention 
of  honouring  Newmarket  races 
with  my  presence  that  day,  craving 
permission  to  occupy  a  vacant 
seat  on  the  St.  Margaret's  drag,  as 
the  spicy  four-in-hand  we  sent 
out  from  that  college  was  termed. 
I  could  not  endure,  such  was  my 
anxiety  of  mind,  the  burden  of 
my  own  company,  and  therefore 
preferred  the  gay  and  noisy  throng 
who  crowded  our  drag,  spite  of 
their  chaff,  to  the  solitary  grandeur 
of  a  trap  of  my  own.  Immense 
was  the  amount  of  chaff  I  had 
to  endure,  but  in  the  then  state 
of  my  feelings  I  think  I  rather 
liked  it  than  not.  *  Wonders 
sure  will  never  cease  when  works 
of  art  do  so  increase,'  sang  out 
one ;  '  only  fancy  the  pale  student 
of  St.  Margarets  a-going  to  the 
races.'  '  Oh,  fie,  for  shame,'  cried 
another;  'what  will  Daddy  Doodles' 
— for  by  this  disrespectful  name 
our  erudite  and  venerable  senior 
tutor  was  designated  by  the  faster 
order  of  xmdergraduates — '  what 
will  Daddy  Doodles  say  at  his 
pet  coming  out  in  a  sporting  cha- 
racter, and  going  to  that  naughty, 
vile  place,  Newmarket;'  whilst  a 
third  wag  insisted,  amidst  shouts 
of  laughter,  that  my  mathematical 
studies  had  enabled  me  to  square 
the  circle,  to  find  out  the  philo- 
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8opher*8  stone  of  bettrng^  and  that 
therefore  being  sure  of  always 
winning  and  never  losing,  I  was 
all  anxiety  to  go  to  the  races  to 
test  my  discovery  in  the  ring. 
'  What  shall  you  back  ?'  they  all 
went  on  chaffing,  as  we  bowled 
away  towards  the  scene  of  the 
day's  amusement.  '  Is  Dragon 
Fly* — (they  little  knew  the  burden 
of  my  thoughts  whenever  that 
name  was  mentioned) — '  is  Dra- 
gon Fly,  or  Medusa,  or  the  Doctor^^ 
your  fancy  ?' 

Arrived  at  Newmarket,  we  put 
up  at  one  of  the  smaller  hostels, 
and  feeling  cold,  and  rather  shaky 
about  the  nerves,  I  followed  some 
of  my  hilarious  companions  to 
the  bar,  where  I  purposed  to  re- 
fresh the  inner  man  with  a  glass 
of  cherry-brandy.  The  fair  Hebe 
who  presided  over  the  liquor  de- 
I)artment  (we  became  great  friends 
afterwards,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served), when  I  entered  the  place 
of  glasses,  bottles,  and  noggins, 
was  holding  a  conversation  with 
a  flashy,  dark-complexioned,  si- 
nister-looking man,  who,  upon  his 
turning  round,  I  immediately  re- 
cognized as  one  of  my  travelling 
companions  of  a  few  days  previous. 
However,  he  evidently  did  not  re- 
member that  he  had  ever  seen  me 
before,  for  he  stared  in  an  impudent 
sort  of  manner,  but  without  any 
sign  of  recognition,  as  I  asked  for 
the  refreshment  I  required,  and 
seemed  rather  to  resent  my  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  pretty 
barmaid  than  to  be  annoyed  by 
any  memory  of  having  previously 
seen  me.  As  I  did  not  wish  he 
of  the  flashy  apparel  to  stare  long 
enough  at  me  to  recall  the  fact  to 
his  mind  that  we  had  met  before, 
I  swallowed  my  cherry-brandy 
and  strolled  away,  asking  a  very 
sporting  undergraduate  whom  I 
knew,  and  chanced  to  meet  as  I 
came  out,  who  the  barmaid's  com- 
panion might  be  ? 


'  Oh !'  said  Grindon,  *  that  is 
Dash,  one  of  the  ring,  keeper  of  a 
betting-list  in  London,  and  one  of 
the  biggest  rogues  in  the  kingdom, 
as  I  know  to  my  cost;  so  don't 
you  have  anything  to  do  with  him, 
or  youll  get  the  worst  of  it,  that'a 
aU.' 

*  Not  very  likely,'  I  said,  as  I 
turned  away,  muttering  under  my 
breath;  and  I  fervently  trust  he 
may  not  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  my  precious  charge,  the  Fly 
as  he  calls  him. 

As  the  first  of  the  events   oa 
the  card  for  that  day  was  about 
to  come  off  immediately,  I  deter- 
mined, as  most  prudent,  not  to 
pay  any  visit  to  Wall  at  the  sta- 
bles, therefore,  mounting  my  hack, 
I  rode  off  to  the  Heath.    I  was  in. 
far  too  anxious  a  frame  of  mind, 
filled  with  doubts  and  fears  as  to 
the  success  of  my  plan,  to  take 
much  of  an  interest  in  the  races, 
which  preceded  the  one  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  stakes.    Nor  could 
I  find  any  appetite  at  all  for  the 
very  profuse  and  tempting   lun- 
cheon our   fellows    had  brought 
with  them,  and  which  was  being 
discussed  in  the  interval  previous 
to  the  great   event  of  the   day. 
So,  swallowing  a  few  glasses   of 
champagne  to  keep  up  my  spirits^ 
I  cantered  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  stables  where  Wall  had  taken. 
up  his  quarters,  to  see  if  I  could 
either  meet  with  or  hear  anything 
about  the  old  fellow.    I  had  not 
ridden  far  when  I  espied,    at   & 
little  distance,  a  small  party  com- 
ing towards  me,  and  putting    up 
my  hand  in  order  that  I  might 
see  more  clearly,  I  quickly  recog- 
nized   Marshman's   trainer    (who- 
was  leading  a  horse)  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  approaching  group. 
I  galloped  up,  almost  breathless 
with  fear    and    excitement,     and 
could  hardly  gasp  out,  my  heart^ 
beat  so  rapidly,  '  Well,  Wall,  how 
is  Dragon  Fly?'    The  old  fellow 
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merely  winked  one  of  his  owl- 
like eyes,  as,  touching  his  hat,  he 
«aid,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
gravity,  and  with  the  most  stolid 
air,  '  Morning  sir,  hope  I  sees  you 
welL'  I  could  have  throttled  my 
friend's  ancient  retainer  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  for  not  at  once 
putting  me  out  of  my  misery  by 
answering  directly  the  question 
I  had  asked  him:  but  arguing 
from  Wall's  manner  that  all  was 
'well,  and  thinking  he  might  have 
some  good  reason  for  his  reticence, 
1  forbore  to  make  any  remark. 
As  I  rode  alongside  of  the  sheeted 
object  of  my  hopes  and  fears,  now 
accomxMmied  by  two  stable  boys, 
the  smallest  of  whom  was  to  steer 
iiim  in  the  race,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  much  reassured  by  the 
light  springiness  of  Dragon  Fly's 
step,  and  the  happy  careless  de- 
meanour o  f  his  attendant.  Arrived 
«t  the  saddling  enclosure,  old 
Wall  led  his  horse  to  a  quiet  and 
fiomewhat  secluded  comer,  and, 
l^eckoning  me  to  him,  drew  me 
aside,  and  hoarsely  whispered 
in  my  ear,  whilst  a  look  of 
triumph  illumined  his  features, 
**  All  right,  sir,  fit  to  run  for  a 
kingdom ;  you  may  put  your  shirt 
on  it  if  you  like.  I'd  back  un  for 
a  million.'  Whatever  old  Wall's 
oracular  declaration,  'that  I 
might  back  un  for  my  shirt '  might 
mean,  I  had  not  the  most  remote 
conception ;  but  a  bright  thought 
'did  come  into  my  mind  that,  as  it 
was  such  a  certainty,  I  might  win 
yet  some  more  money  for  my  im- 
X>0Terished  friend  by  backing,  for  a 
fiuiher  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
this  miraculous  animal  I  had 
helped  to  save  from  such  peril. 
The  spirit  of  gambling  broke  out 
with  me  for  the  first,  and,  I  am 
^ad  to  say  also,  for  the  last,  time 
in  my  life.  Perhaps  it  is  a  disease 
like  the  measles,  and  we  must  all 
have  it  once;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  have  never  had  any  return 
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of  the  mania,  not  even  to  play  at 
whist  for  sixpenny  points.  Re- 
flecting that  I  had  a  few  hundreds 
in  the  world  (the  whole  of  my 
patrimony,  in  fact)  lying  in  all 
the  dignified  security  of  the  3  i)er 
Cents.,  I  determined  to  speculate 
upon  this  occasion  with  a  couple 
of  these  hundreds  on  my  own  and 
my  friend's  behalf.  So,  galloping 
back  to  the  ring,  to  which  enclo- 
sure Reginald's  passport  gave  me 
admittance,  and  pulling  out  his 
betting-book,  I  boldly  asked  what 
any  one  would  lay  against  Dragon 
Fly  ?  Had  that  animal  been  dead 
and  buried,  as  I  daresay  his  ene- 
mies fondly  hoped  he  was,  instead 
of  alive,  well,  and  fit  to  run,  as 
old  Wall  termed  it,  for  a  million, 
a  greater  anxiety  could  not  have 
been  displayed  to  put  money  on 
against  him.  A  perfect  storm  of 
offers  assailed  me,  and  such  a 
jargon  of  sounds  met  my  ears,  as 
to  confuse  my  head  for  a  moment. 
I  should  think  every  ringman 
on  the  Turf,  seeing  a  beard- 
less, verdant-looking,  and  strange 
youth  amongst  the  Philistines, 
asking  for  the  odds  against  a 
horse  which  they  evidently  con- 
sidered, if  not  quite  deceased, 
as  good  as  defunct,  thought  that 
now  was  the  time  to  make  a  little 
money.  Ten,  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and. 
even  forty  to  one,  in  fivers,  ponies, 
and  monkeys,  were  all  thrown  at, 
and  thrust  upon  me,  until  I  could 
have  booked  an  enormous  fortune 
had  I  felt  so  disposed.  Selecting  as 
respectable  and  substantial-look- 
ing an  individual  as  I  could  find 
(my  selection  fortunately  turned 
out  satisfactorily)  from  amidst  this 
betting  confraternity,  I  leaned  for- 
ward in  my  saddle,  made  known 
to  him,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  my 
wish  to  back  Dragon  Fly,  and 
my  willingness  to  accept  thirty  to 
one  in  hundreds  twice  if  he  felt 
disposed  to  lay  it.    He  looked  at 
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mo  for  a  moment  with  a  scruti- 
nizing, searching  gaze,  as  if  trying 
to  penetrate  my  knowledge  of 
Turf  matters ;  and  then,  apparently 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
inspection  of  my  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, whipped  out  a  vast  ledger, 
and  said,  '  I'll  put  you  down  six 
thousand  to  two  himdrod.  Will 
that  do,  sir?' 

'Very  well,  thank  you,*  I  re- 
plied, with  as  cool  an  air  as  I 
could  assume ;  and,  recording  the 
bet  and  name  of  the  layer  in  my 
book,  I  rode  off.  I  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  our  horse  (on  whose 
turn  of  speed  so  much  of  my  old 
schoolfellow's  fortune,  and  now  of 
my  own,  depended)  come  forth, 
preceded  by  old  Wall  (who  looked 
radiant),  and  guided  by  the  small 
stable  lad  (who  had  now  mounted), 
decked  in  the  smart  colours  of  his 
racing  jacket,  bright  blue  body, 
and  crimson  sleeyes.  I  do  not 
pretend,  eyen  at  this  date,  to  be  a 
judge  of  horseflesh,  either  their 
shape  or  condition — to  me  such 
matters  ever  have  been  a  sealed 
book ;  but  no  sooner  did  my  eyes 
at  that  time  fall  on  the  richly- 
brilliant  satin  of  Dragon  Fly's 
bay  coat,  the  hard,  knotty-like 
appearance  of  every  muscle  as 
they  stood  out  over  his  powerful 
quarters,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and 
the  quiet  good  temper  he  dis- 
played, though  surrounded  by, 
what  to  him  must  have  been,  most 
unwonted  sights  and  sounds,  and 
which  might  have  irritated  almost 
into  frenzy  even  .an  amiable 
quadruped — an  effect  evidently  pro- 
duced upon  some  of  his  compeers, 
for  they  were  rearing,  kicking, 
squealing,  and  careering  about  in  a 
most  eccentric  style.  No  sooner  did 
I  see  all  this  than  I  felt  that,  at  any 
rate,  if  our  pet  did  not  win,  he 
would  be  beaten  on  his  own  merits, 
and  that  no  plot  to  do  him  harm 
had  succeeded  against  him. 

After  following  our  horse  to  the 


starting-point,  I  galloped  back  to 
the  winning-post,  and  took  up  my 
position  as  nearly  opposite  to  the 
judge's  chair  as  was  permitted,  for 
from  that  part  of  the  course  I 
rightly  concluded  I  should  better 
see  the  finish,  as  it  is  called,  than 
from  any  other.    The  race,  in  bo 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  a  mere 
confused  rush  of  horses,  of  cries, 
'Jupiter  wins! — no,  Medusa  leads! 
— ^Placeman    wins! — The  Doctor 
wins.  The    Doctor   wins!  —  Blue 
wins!— No,  Orange! — No,  Black,' 
and  other  shouts,  as  each  man's  fa- 
vourite seemed  to  have  a  chance  in 
the  race.  A  pair  of  stentorian  lungs 
close  by  my  side  literally  yelled 
forth,  with  a  plentiful  admixture 
of  oaths  of  the  most  awful  nature, 
'The  Fly  wins!  The  Fly  wins!' 
I  moved  round  for  a  moment,  and 
found    that   my  travelling  com- 
panion of  the  flashy  clothes  was 
beside  me,  pale  as  death,  gnashing 
his  teeth,  and  cursing  as  I  never 
heard  a  man  curse  before  or  since ; 
when  I  again  turned  my  head  to 
the  course  Dragon  Fly's  number 
was  conspicuous  on  the  judge's 
board  as  the  winner,  and  the  Tic- 
tory  was  ours.    Old  Wall  and  a 
verdant  imdergraduate  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's had  checkmated  a  set  of 
legs  and  blackguards  accustomed 
to  roguery  from  their  youth  up. 
It  must  be    confessed  the  odds 
were  rather  long  against  us  at  one 
time,  but  how  completely  we  had 
won  the  game,  the  face  of  rage, 
disappointment,  and  hate,  at  my 
side,   told  but  too  plainly.     Old 
Wall,     when     I    rejoraed     hira 
after  all  was  over,  was  nearly  be* 
side  himself  with  delight. 

'Dang  it,  sir,'  he  said,  with,  a 
broad  grin  on  his  wrinkled  fjEwe — 
'dang  it,  sir,'  but  that  was  an 
artful  dodge  o'  youm,  the  art- 
fullest  I  ever  knoVd.  Why,  the 
rascals,  for  I  watched  un,  you  may 
depend,  came  at  it  on  that  very 
Monday   night,   and   that  young 
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gallows  bird,  BUIy  Dokea,  let  im 
in.  How  I  did  chuckle  and  laugh, 
fit  to  bust  my  sides,  all  the  time 
they  were  in  the  stable  physicking 
Ix>or  Jumper,  though  I  was  mor- 
tally afraid  Billy  would  find  it  all 
out.  He  is  such  a  'cute  un.  My 
wigs!  but  they  did  giye  the  poor 
beast  a  penn'orth,  and  no  mistake. 
I  ain't  certain  the  horse  will  get 
over  it.  They  shoTcd  so  much 
laudiney  into  im.  Eh,  sir,  but  you 
heard  un  in  the  ring  a-betting 
against  the  horse?  Why,  they 
thought  he  was  dead,  to  a  moral.' 

'But  how  did  you  get  rid  of 
Billy  Dukes  ?'  I  asked,  with  some 
curiosity. 

'Oh,  that  was  the  capitallest 
thing  of  all,'  exclaimed  the  old 
man.  'The  young  Tillain  asked 
me  for  leaye  to  go  out  for  an  hour 
just  as  it  was  getting  dark  on 
Monday  night  I  guessed  what 
he  was  at,  but  I  precious  soon  gave 
im  permission ;  and  I've  never  seen 
na  since,  except  for  a  moment 
when  he  showed  the  way  into  the 
stable.  Slowed  if  he  ain't  gone 
clean  off,  a-taking  with  tin  my 
best  top-coat,  a  whip,  five  sove- 
reigns in  gold  he  got  out  of  my 
desk,  and  my  father's  old  silver 
watch ;  but  he  be  qmte  welcome 
to  un  now,  that  he  be/ 

But,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
B^pmald  Maiwhrnan  soon  recovered 
from  his  accident;  and,  after 
gathering  in  as  many  of  his  bets 
as  made  a  very  handsome  amount 
of  cash,  though  some  of  his  debtors 
were  defaulters,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, he  sold  his  racing  stud, 
together  with  the  now-fainous 
Dragon  Fly,  for  a  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  nor  has  he  or  his 
friend  ever  speculated  upon  the 
Tnif  since.     I  decline  to  say  what 


became  of  my  winnings,  which 
my  friend  steadfastly  refused  to 
consider  his  own,  though  I  pressed 
him  much  to  do  so.  In  passing, 
however,  I  may  observe  that  my 
sister's  fortune  on  her  marriage,  a 
few  months  after  the  events  I 
have  been  relating,  was  from 
four  to  five  thousand  pounds,  al- 
though she  only  inherited  a  few 
hundreds  from  our  father.  I  was 
very  much  amused  at  the  looks  of 
wonder  and  astonishment — nay, 
the  almost  awe,  with  which  my 
friends  listened  to  the  story  of  my 
adventures,  retailed  for  their  edi- 
fication at  a  large  supper  party 
given  to  celebrate  Dragon  Fly's 
victory,  and,  on  his  recovery,  my 
friend  Marshman's  visit  to  me  at 
the  University.  That  a  reading 
man,  a  sap,  a  slow  like  myself, 
should  come  out  in  such  sporting 
colours  it  really  was,  as  good  Do- 
mine  Sampson  expressed  it, '  Pro- 
digious!' Our  good  old  tutor. 
Daddy  Doodles,  as  he  was  nick- 
named, who  heard  through  some 
channel  of  my  exploit,  sent  for  me 
to  demand  an  explanation;  and, 
upon  my  giving  him  full  details  of 
what  I  had  done,  and  my  reasons 
for  doing  it,  he  said,  very  naively, 
'  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  do  so 
again;  but  I  am  very  glad  you 
mani^ed  to  disappoint  those 
scoundrels.'  The  Dash  betting- 
offices  in  London  shut  up  after 
the  Cambridgeshire  victory,  nor 
was  Mr.  Dash  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land (^ain.  I  suppose  at  that 
time  I  must  have  been  bitten  with 
a  liking  for  the  breezy  Heath,  for, 
although  I  never  ventured  another 
shilling  in  the  ring,  I  am  bound  to 
confess  my  first  was  not  quite  my 
last  visit  to  the  sporting  little 
town  of  Newmarket. 


Si 
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THX   HUSTELAS. 


IT  is  a  privilege  to  yisit  the  Mus- 
telas.  They  understand  it  so 
themselves,  and  make  you  know 
that  they  do.  For  the  Mustelas 
are  people  who  receive  only  the 
absolutely  flawless  into  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  hold  no  relations 
with  the  sinful,  the  indiscreet,  or 
even  the  unlucky.  Their  society, 
they  say,  must  be  pure  and  not 
contaminated  by  the  admixture  of 
doubtful  elements.  Hence,  their 
friendship  is,  as  it  were,  a  seal  on 
the  character  of  any  one  they 
affect ;  and  you  are  assumed  to  be 
'  all  right '  if  you  are  met  at  the 
Mustelas.  Patronized  by  them, 
no  one  can  possibly  object  to  you ; 
for  they  are  so  very  particular, 
they  would  not  countenance  you 
for  a  moment  if  you  were  shaky 
in  any  way. 

To  be  sure,  odd  stories  con- 
cerning themselves  are  afloat — 
stories  which  I  do  not  like  to 
detail  at  length ;  for  who  can  say 
whether  they  are  trutf  or  not? 
But  what  was  that  about  Mustek 
and  the  little  governess,  and  Mrs. 
Mustela's  extraordinary  complai- 
sance, ever  so  many  years  ago? 
And  indeed,  did  not  Mrs.  Mustela 
do  something  qu^r  on  her  own 
account  ?  Did  she  not  run  away 
from  school?  or  deceive  her 
parents  about  her  marriage  ?  or  do 
something  hazy,  and  that  will  not 
quite  bear  the  light  of  day,  since 
her  niiarriage?  I  have  a  vague 
kind  of  idea  that,  as  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters  in  the  material 
world,  so  all  is  not  so  impeccable 


as  it  seems  in  the  moral.  All  that 
is  past  now,  however;  and  Mrs. 
Mustela  is  the  rigid  demander  ot 
absolute  faultlessness  in  her 
friends,  and  the  rigid  denouncer 
of  those  famous  peaches  to  which 
the  younger  Dumas  introduced 
the  world — at  five  sous  each. 

In  their  zeal  for  moral  perfec- 
tion the  Mustelas  are  perhaps 
rather  too  apt  to  believe  evil  of 
others.  You  see,  being  so  sen- 
sitive as  they  are  about  straight 
lines,  they  are  keener  sighted 
than  most  others  in  the  niiatter  of 
crookedness.  The  consequence  of 
which  is  that,  let  the  most  absurd 
reports  be  set  afloat  concerning 
you,  and  the  Mustelas  are  the  first 
to  look  grave  and  to  insist  on  a 
full  explanation.  And  as  we  all 
know  that  to  live  down  ill-natured 
reports  by  steadfast  bearing  and  a 
certain  lofty  ignoring  them,  is 
often  times  better  policy  than  to 
make  a  stir  about  them,  and  con- 
front and  confute  them,  the  Mus- 
telas simply  hound  you  on  to  your 
destruction.  It  may  be  valiant, 
but  is  it  wise  to  take  by  the  horns 
the  raging  bull  bellowing  at  you 
like  an  angry  Jove,  yet  who  is 
unable  to  hurt  you  so  long  as  you 
keep  your  own  side  of  the  hedge 
and  let  him  alone?  But  this  is 
substantially  what  the  Mustelas 
require  you  to  do,  if  you  are  their 
friend.  If  any  slander  is  thrown 
out  against  you,  you  must  '  meet 
it ;'  and  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  that  you  are  innocent ;  and 
demand  your  slanderer's  authority ; 
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and  set  your  whole  society  in  a 
flame,  and  eyery  tongue  wagging ; 
and  80  dig  the  thing  into  people's 
minds,  when,  if  you  had  but  gone 
your  own  way  and  held  your  tongue 
and  neyer  minded,  it  would  have 
passed  like  yesterday's  cloud,  and 
been  forgotten  as  soon.  Being, 
howeTer,  the  friend  of  the  Mustelas, 
yon  are  bound  to  leap  the  fence 
and  take  the  bull  by  the  horns; 
and  if  you  do  not,  they  cut  you, 
and  tell  their  friends  that  they  are 
sure  you  cannot  stand  a  scrutiny, 
and  that  you  haye  certainly  done 
something  yery  shamefol  which 
yoa  are  aware  will  be  found  out  if 
yon  call  attention  to  yourself  on 
that  particular  matter. 

Once  they  cut  me  because  I 
was  connected  with  a  certain  pub- 
lication, the  literary  tone  of 
which  they  disliked ;  and  I  would 
not,  being  bound  in  honour  to 
silence,  disclaim  the  authorship  of 
one  or  two  specific  articles  at 
which  they  had  taken  offence. 
As  it  happened,  I  had  not  written 
the  papers  in  question;  but  the 
credit  of  them  was  enough  for  the 
Mustelas,  and  double-locked  the 
house  door  against  me  for  many  a 
month.  It  opened  again  only 
when  I  wrote  the  play  which  set 
all  the  town  agog,  and  carried  my 
name  in  blue  and  green  letters  a 
foot  high  through  eyery  railway 
station  in  England.  And  the 
Mustelas  like  to  haye  as  their 
friends  x)eople  whose  names  are 
written  in  blue  and  green  letters  a 
foot  high,  and  placarded  against 
the  walls  as  celebrities. 

This  zeal  for  the  absolute  purity 
and  impeccability  of  their  friends 
extends  itself  to  their  friends' 
friends,  and  still  more  remote 
relations.  You  were  seen  with 
the  Golightlys,  were  you?  The 
Mustelas  wait  on  you  in  solemn 
conclaye,  and  put  it  to  you  with 
afEected  earnestness,  how  can  you 
expect  to  know  them,  the  spotless 


Mustelas,  when  you  know  the 
doubtful  Golightlys?  They  are 
yery  sorry,  they  say,  but  the  man 
who  can  be  seen  with  Captain 
Golightly  is  not  the  man  they 
would  care  to  associate  with ;  and 
he  who  can  giye  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Golightly  is  not  fit  to  shake  hands 
with  their  daughters.  They  feel 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  decline 
all  further  intercourse  with  you, 
unless  you  will  consent  to  purge 
your  yisiting  list  according  to 
their  directions.  Some  one  must 
keep  a  high  standard  they  say, 
and  they  assume  to  themselyes 
that  lofty  office. 

I  can  scarcely  reconcile  their 
assumptions  with  their  practice ; 
and  when  I  see  them  hand  in 
gloye  with  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Flashband,  I  confess  I  am  puzzled, 
and  wonder  what  they  haye  done 
with  their  winnowing  machine  in 
this  instance,  and  why  they  haye 
laid  it  aside  on  his  behalf.  For 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Flashband  is 
notorious  enough  in  his  way — and 
that  way  is  not  a  yery  honourable 
one.  But  then  he  is  wealthy; 
and  John  Luckless,  another  of  my 
taboo'd  friends — whose  feet,  by 
the  way,  haye  neyer  strayed  so 
deep  into  the  mire  as  Flashband's 
— is  poor ;  and  say  what  we  will, 
money  does  gild  the  iniquities  of 
the  aristocracy,  while  poyerty 
and  rags  make  the  slips  of  the 
yulgar  yery  shameful  things!  I 
see  them,  too,  a  good  deal  about 
with  Lady  Loosely — ^a  woman  I, 
for  one,  would  not  care  to  know ; 
and  I  am  no  prude;  but  then,  to 
be  sure.  Lady  Loosely  is  a  grand 
lady,  and  can  introduce  them  to 
the  best  society,  for  all  that  she  is 
a  painted  harridan,  who,  but  for 
her  title,  would  be  shunned  like 
grim  death ;  whereas  pretty  little 
Mrs.  Gk)lightly  is  socially  no  better 
than  a  nobody,  with  nothing  much 
worse  to  be  laid  to  her  charge 
than  a  flirting  manner,  and  a  pair 
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of  big  black  eyes,  with  which,  I 
confess,  she  makes  too  much  play. 
No  one  has  dared  even  to  hint 
snch  scandal  of  the  pretty  little 
goose  as  has  been  publicly  ban- 
died about  from  club  to  club  of 
my  Lady  Loosely;  but  the  Mus- 
telas  draw  away  their  skirts  from 
the  contaminating  contact  of  the 
one,  and  live  in  the  pocket  of  the 
other. 

There  were  never  better  friends 
to  me  than  were,  at  one  time,  the 
Mustelas.  That  was  in  my  palmy 
days,  before  I  married  and  came 
to  grief.  I  can  never  forget  the 
kindness  they  showed  me  then; 
the  generosity  with  which  they 
opened  their  house  to  me,  or  the 
maternal  interest  Mrs.  Mustela  used 
to  take  in  me.  They  have  never 
been  quite  cordial  to  my  wife. 
They  say  they  are  disappointed 
that  I  did  not  make  a  better 
choice;  and  resent  her  want  of 
fortune  and  plain  middle-class 
extraction.  And  I  know  they 
hinted  that  I  had  not  behaved 
quite  well  to  Miss  Nora,  Mustelas' 
niece,  who  liviad  with  them  in 
those  days;  though  I  had  no 
mbfe  thought  of  making  love  to 
the  girl  than  I  had  of  marrying 
her  maid;  and  never  spoke  half-a- 
doEen  words  to  her  that  I  can 
remember.  When  I  lost  so  heavily 
by  the  Agra  bank,  I  was  severely 
exercised  by  my  prosperity-loving 
friends,  who  lectured  me  for  a 
whole  afternoon  on  the  sinful  foll^ 
of  holding  bank  shares  —  that 
failed.  They  did  not  invite  me,  I 
remember,  for  many  months  after. 
As  I  kept  my  house  aAd  did  not 
come  to  public  grief,  they  saw  I 
was  not  so  hardly  hit  as  they  had 
feared;  and  by  degrees  relaxed 
into  their  old  ways.  But  when 
John  Luckless  turned  up  again, 
and  I  befriended  him  as  usual,  and 
burnt  my  fingers  in  putting  out 
his  fire,  they  were  again  very 
irate ;  and  when  I  had  to  let  my 


house  and  go  into  a  smaller  one  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  they  wrote  to  me,  ex- 
pressing a  certain  kind  of  Chris- 
tian sorrow  for  my  misfortunes; 
but,  feeling  it  a  duty  they  owed 
themselves  and  their  children, 
they  said,  to  keep  their  society 
pure,  they  were,  therefore,  com- 
I)elled  to  renounce  my  acquaint- 
ance. My  evident  want  of  a  high 
moral  standard  in  associating 
with  such  people  as  the  Golightlys, 
and  that  Mr.  Luckless,  and  my 
criminal  imprudence  in  specu- 
lating beyond  my  means,  had,  they 
confessed  it  with  great  reluctance, 
changed  their  former  good  opinion 
of  me;  and  they  were  forced  to 
add,  with  great  regret,  that  I  had 
fallen  below  their  esteem.  So 
that  account  was  closed ;  and  when 
I  met  them  in  the  "paik  the  next 
day — they  cut  me. 

Lately  my  wife's  godfather  died, 
and  left  me,  most  unexpectedly, 
the  whole  of  his  handsome  fc^jtune. 
I  met  the  Mustelas  the  week  after 
the  news  got  wind.  They  came 
up  to  me  more  cordially  than 
ever ;  and  Mrs.  Mustela  said  in  her 
maternal  yoice-she  has  many 
voices — that  '  really  they  had  felt 
my  estrangement  from  them  so 
painfully  they  must  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  I  must  positively  go  to 
them  the  same  as  ever.'  Then 
they  asked  after  my '  dear  wife,'  and 
praised  her  beauty  and  amiability 
as  vehemently  as  Amy  Silver- 
tongue  would  have  done ;  and  so, 
left  me,  overwhelmed  with  their 
affectionate  warmth.  I  think 
however,  I  shall  not  go  to  their 
house  in  spite  of  their  kindness. 
You  see  they  adopt  one  only  be- 
cause of  one's  circumstances,  not 
because  of  oneself;  and  though  I 
am  by  no  means  so  Utopian  as  to 
think  we  can  be  independent  of 
material  conditions,  yet  I  do  not 
care  to  be  accepted  or  discarded 
merely  because  I  am  prosperous  or 
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the  rererse;  and  as  it  iras  they 
themselyes  who  made  the  coolness 
between  ns,  I  think  I  will  let  it 
stand  as  it  is,  and  not  attempt 
anything  like  intimacy  again. 


VI. 


JOHN   LUCKLESS. 

Take  him  all  ronnd,  John  Luck- 
less is  the  most  nnfortnnate  fellow 
in  the  world.  Nothing  prospers 
with  him,  and  Fate  seems  to  have 
set  a  cross  against  every  one  of  his 
undertakings.  He  is,  of  all  my 
friends,  the  most  disastrous  and 
the  most  lovable.  He  is  always 
coming  to  grief  somehow,  and  half 
the  time  of  all  his  friends  is  taken 
up  in  trying  to  pull  him  through 
bis  difficulties.  Sometimes  he  has 
to  be  bailed  out  of  the  lock-up, 
because  he  got  into  a  row  by  de- 
fending a  poor  woman  against  a 
brute  of  a  husband — and  defend- 
ing her  a  little  too  vigorously ;  some- 
times the  brokers  have  to  be  bought 
out,  because  he  must  needs  put.  his 
name  to-  a  bit  of  pax)er  for  a  friend, 
to  find  himself  left  with  the  lia- 
bility attached;  but  whatever  it 
may  be,  there  is  always  disaster 
impending.  So  his  friends  have 
to  shore  up  and  stave  off,  else  the 
whole  shaky  fabric  of  poor  John's 
fortunes  would  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  that  which  is  bad  enough  now 
in  all  conscience,  become  infinitely 
worse. 

And  he  has  the  worst  luck  of 
any  man  I  ever  knew.  Every  pec- 
cadillo that  he  has  ever  committed 
— things  which  with  other  fellows 
would  never  have  got  wind — is 
known  and  blazed  abroad.  It 
seems  as  if  he  lives  in  a  glass 
house  which  is  the  mark  for  all 
the  stone-throwing  of  the  county. 
His  career  is  a  marvel  of  misfor- 
tune. Everything  he  touches 
crumbles  under  his  hand.  His 
shares  are  bought  at  a  premium, 


and  sold  at  discount.  He  never 
yet  had  a  situation  that  he  kept 
longer  than  two  months ;  and  do 
what  you  will  to  set  him  on  his 
feet,  he  is  sure  to  come  tumbling 
to  the  ground,  with  his  head  in 
the  dust,  before  you  have  done 
with  him.  Not  always  by  fault; 
chiefly  by  ill-luck.  He  is  bom  to 
misfortunes,  he  says,  as  some  are 
bom  to  silver  spoons ;  and  he  can- 
not escape  his  doom. 

The  most  disastrous  thing  about 
him  is  that  fringe  of  hungry 
hangers-on  whom  he  has  not  the 
heart  to  shake  off,  and  who  abso- 
lutely eat  him  up.  They  are  either 
old  friends  to  whom  he  feels  bound 
by  length  of  acquaintanceship,  re- 
lations by  blood,  or  connections  by 
marriage,  who,  while  he  has  a 
shilling  in  his  purse,  are  generously 
willing  to  accept  sixpence.  So  that 
to  know  John  Luckless  is  to  be 
drafted  into  an  army  of  harpies, 
who  suck  one's  blood  and  damage 
one's  repute  even  more  than  he 
himself  does.  And  yet  in  this 
very  fringe,  disastrous  as  it  is,  lies 
the  secret  of  his  lovableness,  if 
also  the  cause  of  his  bane.  The 
most  generous  fellow  in  the  world, 
one  cannot  but  admire  his  un- 
selfishness, even  when  one  deplores 
its  effects :  and  suffers  from  them. 
What  can  you  say  to  a  man,  who, 
with  a  fine  flush  on  his  cheek,  tells 
you,  with  moist  eyes  and  in  a 
husky  voice,  that,  so  long  as  he 
has  a  loaf,  his  cousin  Mary  Jane 
shall  have  her  slice — for  can  he 
ever  forget  her  kindness  to  his 
poor  dear  wife  when  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dying  ?  And  how  can 
he  turn  that  old  father-in-law  of 
his  out  of  doors  now,  after  having 
kept  him  all  these  years  ?  If  you 
hint  to  him  that  Mary  Jane  is  a 
strong,  capable  woman,  able  to 
earn  her  own  loaf,  with  butter  to 
it,  if  she  would  but  shake  off  her 
sloth  and  put  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  with  a  will;   and  that  his 
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wife's  father  has  sons  of  his  own, 
far  better  able  to  support  him  than 
is  he,  John  Luckless,  yon  hurt 
him,  and  he  complains  pathetically 
that  you  take  advantage  of  his 
obligations  to  you,  and — well !  he 
did  not  expect  that  you  would  have 
looked  at  things  in  this  worldly 
light !  From  you  he  had  expected 
sympathy,  a  higher  feeling — ^and  a 
loan.  So  you  put  your  hand  in 
your  pocket  for  the  twentieth  time ; 
and  for  the  twentieth  time  commit 
an  immoral  action  in  the  name  of 
-virtue.  You  take  from  your  own 
and  the  deserving,  that  you  may 
support  Mary  Jane  in  sloth,  relievo 
old  Snail's  sons  of  their  obliga- 
tions, bolster  up  John  himself  in  a 
fatal  system,  and  support  an  army 
of  harpies  and  a  fringe  of  leeches 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  discounte- 
nance and  destroy. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
John  Luckless  any  permanent  good. 
No  slavish  business  suits  him,  for 
he  is  a  man  of  a  free  artistic  spirit; 
and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  every 
business  seems  to  him  more  slavish 
than  not.  Either  the  head  man 
in  the  office  is  a  ruffian,  or  the 
kind  of  work  is  degrading,  or  some 
pressing  human  duty  which  he 
would  have  been  a  brute  and  a 
snob  to  have  neglected  for  such  a 
base  thing  as  business,  took  him 
off  one  day  without  leave,  and  so 
cost  him  his  place.  However  it 
comes  about,  it  is  sure  to  come 
about  somehow,  before  long ;  and 
the  upshot  of  one's  trouble  in  get- 
ting him  into  a  valuable  situation 
is  an  ignominious  dismissal  for 
some  derelicton  of  duty  committed 
on  high  ethical  principles. 

John  Luckless  is  bitten  with 
the  mania  of  speculation.  Long 
years  of  patient  work,  of  strict 
economy,  and  the  judicious  invest- 
ment of  margins,  which  are  the 
methods  whereby  others  provide 
good  days  for  themselves,  are  to 
him  mean-spirited  drudgery;  con- 


sequently, he  no  sooner  gets  a  i 
pounds  together  than  he  pla 
them  all  on  a  bright-looking  babl 
and  loses  to  the  last  farthing, 
is  as  unlucky,  too,  in  his  familj 
in  everything  else.  His  wife  eit 
fails  in  health,  or  goes  off  wit 
dragoon,  or  fulfils  the  alcohi 
destiny  of  women  who  want  'to 
and  justifies  the  'Saturday'  i 
the  '  Lancet.'  Anyhow,  she  is 
help  to  him.  The  children,  to 
of  whom  there  is  a  goodly  trib 
are  sickly ;  and  otherwise  unss 
factory.  They  have  more  mea 
and  scarlet  fever  and  whoop: 
cough  than  any  one  else ;  and 
or  two  of  them  are  '  afflicted ;' 
John's  mantle  of  misfortune  ii 
heirloom,  and  has  descended 
his  offspring.  Put  to  school 
friendly  patrons,  they  have  to  c 
home  again  before  iiiey  have  1 
there  three  months:  they  cai 
l>ear  the  work,  or  the  place 
agrees  with  them.  Given 
means  of  one  profession,  and 
are  sure  to  develop  quite  opp 
tastes,  and  either  get  their  in 
tures  cancelled,  or,  so  soon  as 
are  free,  render  all  their  prci 
training  of  no  avail ;  as,  when  y  < 
John  who  had  been  educatec 
a  solicitor,  took  to  painting  as 
as  he  was  out  of  his  time; 
Sam,  who  had  been  put  to 
lege  and  was  promised  a 
little  living  in  Cumberland, '] 
tracks'  for  the  Gold  Fields, 
utilized  his  classics  by  onatli 
tizing  his  bad  luck  in  quartj 
cradles  in  limping  hexameter] 
One  of  the  unfathomable 
tcries  connected  with  the  fam: 
how  they  live  at  all,  presse 
as  they  are  in  a  small  housi 
half  big  enough  for  them,  au 
a  quarter  furnished.  And  th< 
slow  in  moving  off.  The 
sistent  ill-luck  that  has  alwa; 
companied  them  has  takci 
energy  out  of  them;  and 
other   lads  would  be   out   i\ 
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world  doing  for  themeelTea,  the 
LncUess  bojs  aio  hanging  aboat 
at  home,  vaiting,  like  Uicawber, 
for  Bometbing  to  tnm  up.  At  last 
they  thin  themselveB  oat,  and  then 
yon  wonld  think,  the  preeHnre 
being  lightened,  John's  aan  would 
shine  at  last.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Either  hia  ehai^oteriBtio  ill-luck 
weighs  on  Lim  more  heavily  than 
before,  and  Fortune  is  still  more 
crael  than  she  was,  or  approaching 
age  has  quenched  his  never  too 
Boperabandant  energy,  or  probably 
his  children  are  as  unlucky  as 
himself,  and  so  are  drains  to,  not 
feeders  of,  his  scanty  channels. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is 
invariably  the  same :  John  Luck- 
leaa  is  still  the  unresisting  victim 
of  a  malignant  fate;  and  if  you 
would  not  see  the  man  starve  be- 
fore your  eyes,  yon  must  still  eub- 
lidize  him  generonsly,  and  etill 
bear  your  share  of  bis  burdens  for 
the  sake  of  GhiiBtian  charity  and 
Anld  Lang  Syne. 

And  your  share  is  a  loi^  one. 
Tor,  what  with  improvidence  and 
iU-lnck,  generosity  and  weakness, 
the  kisdly    follies  <^  the   man. 
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and  his  damaging  virtues,  his  life 
is  one  long  series  of  misfortunes, 
and  bj  consequence  his  friendship 
is  a  disaster  to  all  who  undertake 
it.  I  know  no  man  so  good,  so 
afiectionate,  who  has  done  every- 
body ho  loves  BO  much  harm.  To 
myself  he  has  been  a  plague-spot 
from  first  to  last,  in  means  and  in 
repute.  The  worst  social  troubles 
I  have  ever  been  in  have  come  fa> 
me  through  sticking  to  Luckless  in 
some  of  hifl  catastrophes,  whereby 
I  got  splashed  with  the  mud  with 
which  he  had  unwittingly  covered 
himself;  while  as  for  the  money 
he  has  cost  me — don't  let  me  speak 
of  it  1  If  only  it  had  done  good  I 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  was  just 
like  pouring  water  on  sand ;  it  all 
sank  away,  and  not  even  a  bit 
of  green-looking  weed  or  lichen 
sprang  up  as  my  reward.  And 
yet  I  love  old  John ;  and  nothing 
shall  make  me  less  to  him  than  I 
have  ever  been ;  and  between  tha 
Mnstelas  and  John  —  prosperity 
without  heart,  and  misfortune  witli 
love — I  choose  the  latter,  and  stick 
to  my  choice. 
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1  THINK  it  is  always  an  interest- 
ing point  to  determine  the 
habitat  of  a  great  writer,  to  com- 
pare the  writings  with  the  snr- 
ronndings,  to  see  how  the  anthor 
has  reproduced  the  scenery  and 
how  the  scenery  has  affected  the 
writer.  I  have  even  met  with 
distinguished  Germans,  who  have 
said  that,  given  the  external  cir- 
cumstances that  act  upon  a  man, 
yon  may  tell  his  cast  of  mind  and 
character.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  German  passion  for 
theorizing,  building  up  an  im- 
mense superstructure  upon  a 
elender  basis.  We  like  to  think 
of  our  writers  of  pleasant  fiction 
writing  under  pleasant  circum- 
stances. So  Dickens  wrote  in  his' 
Swiss  ckaht^  and  Lord  Lytton  in 
the  summer-house  on  the  margin 
of  his  lake.  We  can  very  well 
imagine  how  Thackeray's  notes 
were  made,  if  not  written  out; 
in  lodgings,  in  cabs,  in  boarding- 
houses,  in  his  bed-room  after  heavy 
dinner  parties,  in  the  writing- 
rooms  of  clubs,  and  so  dn.  The 
late  Mr.  Lever,  whose  loss  we  all 
sincerely  deplore,  left  the  track  of 
his  travels  on  all  his  writings. 
As  an  Irish  surgeon  he  gave  us 
rollicking  Irish  stories,  and  when 
he  went  abroad  he  took  his  readers 
abroad  with  him.  His  political 
friends  sent  him  to  Spczzia  and 
Trieste,  much  as  Shiel  was  sent 
to  Florence,  or  Mr.  Hannay  to 
Barcelona.  Qlien  he  gave  us  the 
scenery  of  Northern  Italy  and  of 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  So, 
too,  Mr.  Trollope  utilised  all  his 
travels  for  the  Post-office  in  that 
long  series  of  stories,  which,  on 


the  whole,  have  qtiite  a  c 
politan    character.       Poor 
was  moving  about  London 
a  few  months  ago  as  blith 
fresh  looking  as  ever,  thou 
now  know  that  for   him 
and  happiness  were  both 
He  had   lost    his  wife,  ar 
doctors    had    told    him    h< 
hopelessly  diseased.      Fron 
to  last  how  bright  and  bovi^ 
his  nature,  and  how  he  lo> 
delineate    boyish    nature ! 
what  a  patrotic  nature  wa 
from  first  to  last  trying  to 
Ireland  understood,  and  to  \ 
her'  such   service   as    a    ni 
might  render. 

The  public,  doubtless,  \ 
great  interest  in  Mr.  Ten 
A  friend  of  mine  was  once  s 
at  a  country  inn  where  the 
man  was  also  putting  up.  . 
friend  reclined  in  an  arbo^ 
was  more  surprised  than  gr 
by  observing  that  various  s 
titious  peeps  were  taken  o 
by  the  people  of  the  plac( 
compliments  were  freely  pas; 
his  magnificent  brow,  his 
iectual  eyes,  and  his  wildly 
hair.  My  friend  was  dot 
gratified  that  his  i)er8onal  q 
cations  were  so  liberally 
nized,  but  the  feeling  musi 
been  modified  on  learning 
such  compliments  were  in 
tended  for  him  but  for  the 
reate.  I  have  frequently 
tracks'  by  accident  upoi 
Tennyson  in  pretty  scener 
I  find  that  he  always  likes  r 
ness.  And  he  must  find  i1 
to  get.  He  was  driven  I 
tourists    from   his    pretty 
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near  Freshwater ;  and  I  remorse- 
fioJly  recollect  that,  when  I  had 
the  Tennysonian  fever  in  my 
yonth,  I  persuaded  the  gardener 
to  giye  US  some  of  his  flowers,  but 
at  the  time  he  was  far  away  in  Por- 
tugal. And  the  public  follow  him 
to  his  new  home,  which  I  will  not 
indicate.  Once  I  saw  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  second  column  of 
the  'Times/  assuring  some  im- 
perfectly-educated gentleman  that 
Wordsworth  really  did  live  and 
die  at  Bydal  Mouni  And  of  all 
pleasant  nooks  I  know  there  is  none 
lovelier  than  that  of  Bydal,  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the 
lake.  W^ordsworth  used  to  won- 
der what  would  become  of  Bydal 
after  his  time,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
sad  thought  that,  apparently  to 
the  inevitable  advertisement  all 
pretty  poetic  retreats  must  come 
at  last  There  was  a  study  at 
Bydal,  bnt  Wordsworth  studied 
abroad,  and  on  him,  if  on  any, 
the  outward  forms  of  nature  left 
a  distinct  impress.  I  remember 
once  forging  a  long  day's  work  in 
walking  from  Keswick  to  Derwent- 
water,  over  mountain  and  by  lake, 
and  at  last  I  came  in  the  solemn 
twilight  to  that  exquisite  retreat, 
covered  with  roses,  jessamine,  and 
myrtle,  and  realized  at  last  what 
was  meant  by  the  familiar  expres- 
sion of  the  genius  loci. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  Mr. 
Tennyson.  Of  his  early  home  in 
Lincolnshire,  with  its  vast  dome 
of  illimitable  sky,  he  has  not  said 
much.  Xyt  the  old  parsonage  he 
says, 

'  The  three  elms,  the  poplars  four, 
That  stand  beforo  my  father's  door.' 

The  other  day  I  went  to  Cle- 
vedon,  to  which  belongs  the  '  In 
Hemoriam '  scenery.  Olevedon  is 
now  a  fashionable  and  very  pretty 
little  watering-place,  on  '  that 
broad  water  of  the  West,'  as  Mr. 
Tennyson  calls  the  Bristol  Channel. 


I  am  glad  that  the  modem  water- 
ing-place has  been  built  away 
from  the  old  headland  where  the 
primitive  village  reposes,  little 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Glevedon  has  an  earlier  literary 
association  with  Coleridge,  who 
made  his  first  home  here  with 
his  young  wife.  He  .loved,  and 
praised,  and  poetized  that  home, 
albeit  it  was  humble  enough. 
How  touching  are  his  farewell 
lines,  beginning 

*  Low  was  our  pretty  cot.     Our  tallest 
rose.* 

It  is  now  divided  into  two  la- 
bourers' cottages.  That  lake  trio, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
have  all  their  local  associations. 
Close  to  Coleridge's  cottage  is 
Clevedon  Court,  Sir  Arthur  Hal- 
lam  Elton's  place.  Clevedon  is 
certainly  rich  in  its  associations 
of  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  and  the 
liallams.  In  the  church  arc  those 
affecting  series  of  monuments  to 
the  members  of  the  Hallam  family. 
First  comes  Arthur's  monument, 
and  the  poet  tells  how  the  letters 
slowly  glimmer  in  the  moonlight, 
of  its  touching  inscription;  then 
another  mural  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  a  beloved  sister,  then  another 
to  a  second  gifted  brother,  then 
one  to  the  mother,  and,  lastly,  a 
few  lines  to  the  elder  Hallam. 
The  historian's  real  epitaph  is  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  evidently 
written  either  by  Dean  Milman 
or  Lord  Macaulay.  The  epitaphs 
breathe  one  language  of  the 
parents'  joy  in  the  possession, 
though  so  brief,  of  such  children, 
and  a  sure  trust  in  a  happy  meet- 
ing again.  The  interments  were 
intramural,  and  the  actual  spots 
are  not  indicated.     The  lines — 

'  A.nd  from  thy  ashes  shall  be  made 
The  Tioiet  of  thy  native  land,' 

lose  their  force,  and  though  the 
lines  are  true  in  sense  and  feel- 
ing:— 
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*  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darkened  heart  that  ceased  to 
beat.' 

yet  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
exact  force  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Wye,  miles  away  on  the  op- 
posite shore ;  you  can  hardly  ob- 
serve the  outlet  beneath  the 
woods.  To  Gleyedon,  doubtless, 
belongs  the  scenery  of  the  poem : 

*  Break,  break,  break 

On  thy  cold  grey  crags,  0  Sea.' 

There  is  the  little  bay  retreating 
from  the  channel  just  below  the 
church,  where  the  fisherman's  boy 
sits  and  sings  in  his  boat;  but 
*  the  haven  under  the  hill '  is  not 
so  clear,  and  I  imagine  that  the 
roadstead  below  Penarth  is  indi- 
cated, near  Cardiff. 

Specially  interesting  are  the 
spots  where  great  designs  are  com- 
menced or  finished.  We  recollect 
how  Gibbon  designed  his  great 
work  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Ck)li- 
seum,  and  how  he  took  his  moon- 
light walk  when  he  had  finished 
it  in  his  garden  at  Lausanne.  I 
tried  hard  at  the  Hotel  Gibbon 
to  realize  that  famous  scene,  but 
an  hotel  does  not  easily  recall  a 
library.  Poor  Gibbon  I  I  think  of 
his  melancholy  sentence:  'Two 
causes,  the  failure  of  hope  and 
the  abbreviation  of  tears,  always 
tinge  with  a  browner  shade  the 
evening  of  life.'  It  is  not  always, 
however,  that  picturesque  scenes 
are  attached  to  famous  moments. 
I  know  of  two  great  modem  poets 
who  were  once  taking  a  walk  amid 
splendid  scenery.  As  they  gained 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  below  which 
an  interminable  prospect  stretched 
out,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  '  It 
was  here,  my  friend,  that  the  idea 
of  my  great  poem  first  occurred 
to  my  mind.  Where  were  you 
when  the  thought  of  your  epic 
was  first  suggested  to  you?'  'I 
was  imder  a  lamp-post  waiting  for 
my  sweetheart,'  was  the  somewhat 
prosaic  reply.      I    imagine    that 


many  a  great  literary  design  has 
been  developed  among  the  lamp- 
posts in  the  London  streets.  That 
library  of  the  British  Museum  is 
fertile  in  many  memories.  Ma- 
caulay  had  a  room  there  to  study. 
He  came  up  one  day  in  severe 
weather,  being  a  bronchial  sub- 
ject, and  met  on  astonished  friend,, 
who  packed  him  back  in  a  cab. 
He  said  he  had  not  come  from 
Holly  House  in  his  carriage,  ta 
spare  the  coachman  and  horses — & 
lamentable  instance  of  the  tyranny 
in  which  men  are  held  by  coach- 
men and  horses.  But  London  i& 
truly  haimted  London  for  those 
who  know  the  shadows. 

The  little  Norman  Isle  of  Jersey 
has  memories — ^strangely  parallel 
memories — after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries.  Here  came  Edward 
Hyde,  Lord  Chancellor,  Chancellor 
of  England,  Chancellor  of  Humaa 
Nature,  in  want,  neglect,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  some  natural  bad  temper^ 
that  perverted  bis  political  views^ 
to  write  his  'History  of  the  Great 
Bebellion.'  I  have  examined  his. 
manuscripts  at  the  Bodleian,, 
written  in  a  beautiful  Italian 
hand,  and  so  closely,  that  one 
page  of  manuscript  would  include 
many  of  Mr.  Combe's  type.  Two 
centuries  later  —  and  yet  those 
days  to  me  always  seem  so  near — 
Victor  Hugo  came  here,  a  literary 
exile,  playing  a  narrower  part  in 
politics,  and  a  larger  one  over  the 
imagination.  Victor  Hugo  has  & 
natural  affinity,  of  the  widest  kind,, 
for  human  nature,  especially  Gallic 
nature.  Clarendon  affects  only 
its  loftier  types.  He  is  pic- 
turesque, he  is  even  Bantesque. 
Strafford  wears  his  imperial  as- 
pect, Falkland  his  melancholy 
smile.  We  see  the  frown  on  the 
corrugated  brow  of  the  Protector^ 
and  the  laughter  on  the  harsh 
lineaments  of  the  younger  Charles. 

Then   there  are  some  spots  of 
learned  and  religious  retreat,  whick 
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hayc  a  peculiar  charm,  as  in  the 
ancient  cloisters  and  embowered 
shades  of  our  Uniyersities.  What 
Oxonian  has  not  lingered  in  the 
long  ayenne  that  takes  its  name 
from  Addison?  In  the  Broad 
Walk  one  chieflj  thinks  of  Locke, 
perhaps  the  greatest  name  that 
Oxford  has  produced,  and  for  cen- 
turies accepted  on  the  Continent 
as  the  only  exponent  of  English 
philosophy.  I  suppose  the  Lime 
Ayenue  at  Trinity  College  and  the 
Broad  Walk  at  Christ  Church 
might  be  coyered  with  the  com- 
positions dedicated  to  them.  I 
am  fond  of  that  silent  pictured 
solitude,  the  library  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  there,  I  belieye,  the 
present  Dean  used  to  go  and  work, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
the  mighty  Lexicon  which  he  was 
basing  upon  Passow.  I  know  of 
another  great  scholar  who  used  to 
sit  cheerily  at  his  window  working 
away  at  a  great  Dictionary, 
which  his  Uniyersity  had  engaged 
him  to  compile.  Cambridge,  on 
the  whole,  is  much  richer  in 
literary  memories  than  Oxford. 
I  loye  especially  to  think  of  the 
Lady  Margaret's  ancient  founda- 
tion of  Christ's  College,  with  the 
bowling  green,  the  deep  swimming- 
pool,  and  Milton's  mulberry  tree. 
There  the  graye  English  Platonists, 
such  as  Cudworth,  and  More,,  used 
to  walk  and  meditate.  The  old 
tree  is  propped  and  stayed,  and  an 
ofishoot  is  prosperously  flourish- 
ing. Was  it  under  this  yery  tree 
that  the  Italian  lady  found  Milton 
sleeping,  and  gaye  him  the  kiss 
which  is  said  to  haye  haunted 
him  eyer  after?  The  Scottish 
Uniyersities  are  not  equally  fruit- 
ful in  memorials,  for  the  collegi- 
Ates'  buildings,  as  in  Grermany, 
were  reseryed  for  the  Professors, 
and  not  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  medisByal  college  system.  Yet, 
though,  Glasgow  Uniyersity  has 
passed  away  to  a  new  and  finer 


site.  One  regrets  these  old  grounds 
where  Wayerley's  duel  with  his 
false  cousin  was  interrupted  by 
Bob  Boy,  and  where  the  red- 
gowned  students  used  to  flit  at 
earliest  dawn  through  the  lamp- 
lit  courts.  When  I  pass  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Uniyeraty  of 
Edinburgh  I  recall  the  case  of 
Dugald  Stewart  and  the  Literary 
Society  that  once  really  made 
Edinburgh  a  modem  Athens. 

Then  there  is  that  old-fashioned 
parsonage  at  Bemerton,  with  its 
grounds  sloping  down  the  riyer, 
where  Master  George  Herbert 
liyed,  whom  Mr.  Leighton  has 
painted  as  a  fisherman — on  what 
authority  I  am  not  aware,  except 
the  tempting  contiguity  to  the 
stream.  Herbert  had  beea  Public 
Orator  at  Cambridge,  and  had  as- 
pired to  be  Secretary  of  State,  for 
he  had  great  friends,  and,  in  es- 
pecial, he  knew  Lord  Bacon,  whose 
new  philosophy  he  had  probably 
helped  to  Latinize.  My  own  no- 
tion is,  that  in  this  sweet  retreat, 
within  hearing  of  the  Salisbury 
chimes,  he  simply  staryed  himself 
to  death.  For  Herbert  translated 
the  work  of  Cornaro,  the  Venetian, 
who  liyed  on  a  minute  quantity  of 
food,  which  was  weighed  out  daily, 
and  Herbert  probably  not  only 
expounded  the  method,  but  prac- 
tised it,  which  was  unsuitable 
both  to  our  climate  and  his  own 
constitution.  Groing  into  the  new 
church,  I  saw  sundry  books, '  pre- 
sented by  G^rge  Herbert,'  a  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Iiea, 
and  brother  to  our  new  young 
author,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  old  tiny  church  is  not  used, 
but  is  too  precious  to  be  pulled 
down,  herein  resembling  that 
equally  tiny  church  of  Bonchuroh, 
with  its  recollections  of  such  men 
as  Sterling  and  Adams.  A  yery 
similar  set  of  associations  cluster 
around  Hnrsley.  What  a  beau- 
tiful, calm,  idyllic  life  is  that  por- 
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frayed  by  Miss  Yonge,  of  Keble. 
We  seem  to  go  into  the  U'oodlands 
and  the  pastures,  and  then  to  pass 
into  the  silent  companionship  of  the 
library,  and  except  that  the  eccle- 
siastical skies  are  troubled,  or  some 
villager  threatens  to  go  wrong,  there 
seems  hardly  a  crumpled  rose-leaf 
to  disturb  that  lettered  and  serene 
existence.  Such  a  life  is  possible 
for  very  few  men,  is  good  for  very 
few.  Some  of  us  would  not  enjoy 
it,  most  of  us  would  be  incapable 
of  enjoying  it.  It  is  only  through 
a  deal  of  hard  fighting  that  we 
can  attain  to  anything  like  that 
peace.  Once  I  went  down  to 
Stoke  Pogis  to  realize  the  '  Elegy.' 
It  was  the  evening  hour ;  the  owl, 
the  ivy,  the  nearer  and  distant 
sounds  were  all  there,  as  Grey 
described  them.  There  has  been 
some  controversy  as  to  the  village 
churchyard,  but  I  think  a  visit  to 
Btoke  Pogis  would  almost  serve  to 
settle  the  question.  Once  I  in- 
vestigated Horton  very  carefully, 
induced  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Mosson's 
noble  work.  In  the  Home  Park, 
at  Windsor,  Heme's  oak  is  blown 
down  and  its  remains  converted 
into  souvenirs,  but  I  satisfied  my- 
self at  Datchet  of  the  spot  where 
Falstaff  was  nearly  smothered,  of 
the  scene  where  Rochester  describes 
the  second  Charles  fishing,  and  of 
the  islet  where  Savile  brought 
Izaak  Walton  to  fish,  and,  doubt- 
less, showed  him  his  superb  edition 
of '  St.  Ghrysostom.'  In  the  forest 
you  recall  the  youthful  muse  of 
Pope ;  and  if  you  beat  about  sub- 
urban scenery,  go  to  Ohiswick,  to 
Binfield.  Indeed,  if  you  will  take 
a  boat  from  Biohmond  Bridge  to 
where  Teddington  Lock  severs 
the  sweet  from  the  brackish  tidal 
water,  you  will  pass  through  lovely 
scenery,  crowded  vnth  literary 
associations.  All  the  brilliant 
company  in  London  come  down 
to  look  at  Mr.  Pope's  Grotto, 
except  my  Lady    Mary  Wortley 


Montagu,  who  has  quarrelled  with 
him  and  stands  aloof;  and  John- 
son visits  Owen  Cambridge  close 
to  the  bridge ;  and  a  stately  com- 
pany sweep  up  the  avenue  of  my 
Lord  Dysart's  house  at  Ham ;  and 
Thomson  skips  heated  into  his 
boat  to  catch  that  fatal  cold ;  and 
Horace  Walpole  takes  the  water 
from  Strawberry  Hill  to  see  Ms 
much-loved  Miss  Bumies  in  their 
own  mimic  little  castle  near  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  villa.  Lower 
down  the  river,  where  you  go  ta 
see  our  great  aquatic  races,  think 
not  only  of  the  brilliant  festivities 
of  those  gardens,  but  of  that  plain 
chamber  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's villa,  where  two  great 
Premiers,  Fox  and  Canning, 
breathed  and  slept  their  last. 

I  have  not  exhausted  them,  but 
I  do  not  claim  much  for  my 
souvenirs.  Probably  many  of  my 
readers  have  much  more  ample. 
Only  I  may  insist  that  the  habit 
of  having  such  souvenirs  is  not  un- 
useful.  It  gives  a  zest  to  the  visit- 
ing of  famous  localities,  if  we  are 
able  to  associate  them  with  literary 
memories.  It  helps  to  take  away 
from  authorship  its  unreal,  abstract 
character;  the  hiunan  interest  is 
heightened ;  we  grow  into  perma- 
nent companionship  with  great 
men  as  we  track  them  in  their 
haimts  and  resting-places^  in  their 
downsitting  and  uprising.  Amid 
all  that  is  transitory  and  uncer- 
tain, we  see  the  eternal  forms  of 
nature  amid  which  they  moved. 
It  is  much  to  study  great  works 
in  a  spirit  of  genuine  criticism, 
more,  perhaps,  to  study  them  in 
a  spirit  of  genuine  sympathy. 
And,  after  all,  though  criticisms 
may  destroy  sympathy,  sympathy 
is  always  helpful,  almost  essential, 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  criticism. 

TWO  NEW   WOEKS   IN  HISTOBT. 

Mr.  Freeman  sees  land  at  last. 
His  fourth  volume  of  the  '  History 
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of  the  Konnan  Canquest'  brings 
ns  to  the  death  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  next  and  last  Tolnme  will 
examine  into  'Domesday  Book/ 
and  trace  the  oonsequences  of  the 
Gonqnest  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward L  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  very 
baf«y  man.  He  seems  to  ns  men- 
tally to  recall  Cowley's  lines — 

*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  erer  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mj  own.' 

He  has  taken  np  many  things, 
and  has  laid  them  down,  or  at 
least  suspended  them.  He  has 
intermeddled  with  politics;  he  has 
fought  coxmtry  squires  on  the 
hunting  questioB ;  he  has  a  great 
loTe  of  ecclesiastical  matters;  he 
is  a  great  archaeologist,  and  has 
told  anew  his  stories  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Llandaff  and  St.  David's ; 
he  has  written  several  little  books ; 
and  an  innumerable  number  of 
serial  articles ;  he  has  conmienced 
an  Jmmense  work  on  the  '  History 
of  Federal  Government;'  and  he 
has  actually  nearly  completed  a 
really  good  work  on  the  '  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest'*  And 
yet,  thougb  Mr.  Freeman  has  tried 
so  many  lines  of  literary  life,  he 
is  by  no  means  Goethe's  'many- 
sided  man.'  His  is  a  peculiar 
order  of  mind  that  is  only  at 
home  in  a  particular  set  of  studies. 
He  is  an  archaeologist  and  an  his- 
torian. In  his  own  line  he  is 
probably  cultivated  to  the  highest 
attainable  point  of  cultivation. 
His  industry  is  intense,  and  we 
can  say  for  him^  what  we  really 
cannot  say  for  many  historians, 
that  his  love  of  truth  and  accu- 
racy is  ever  intense.  But  he  has 
his  angles  and  asperities.  He  is 
dogmatic  and  immensely  self-satis- 
fied. He  has  a  tone  that  is  in- 
tolerant and  rude  to  those  who 

*  <The  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
qnest  of  England.*  By  £.  A.  Freeman, 
>IJu  VoL  IV.  Oxford :  at  the  Claren- 
don Press. 


are  not  well  posted  up  in  history, 
and  might  make  errors  in  dates 
and  places.  But,  all  affectation 
aside,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
omniscience  belongs  to  none  of  us. 
We  suspect  that  a  scientific  man 
might  subject  Mr.  Freeman  to  a 
searching  and  very  disagreeable 
cross-examination.  We  imagine 
that  Mr.  Freeman  would  not  come 
out  of  it  very  well.  There  is  a^ 
want  of  roundness  about  him,  an 
absence  of  the  modem  scientific 
spirit  We  believe  that  Mr.  Free- 
man would  break  down  entirely  in 
certain  subjects,  but  the  man  who 
broke  him  down  would  have  no 
right  to  raise  a  howl  of  triumph. 
Mr.  Freeman  is  a  master  of  his 
own  craft,  the  literary  craft.  But 
whether  he  is  really  a  great  his- 
torian is  a  different  matter.  He 
has  a  fondness  for  anise  and  cum- 
min which  is  not  propitious.  He 
is  the  very  man  to  explain  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  or  decipher  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  He  will  wrangle 
through  page  after  page  on  trifling 
matters  of  names  and  lands  which 
have  not  the  slightest  importance 
or  bearing  on  the  general  subject. 
He  will,  with  wearisome  iteration, 
bring  out  point  after  point,  in- 
sisting that  each  point  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  He  is  rheto- 
rical, even  eloquent,  but  his  his- 
tory is  by  no  means  a  work  of  art. 
Tennyson  speaks  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Professor  Lushington,  as 

*  Gentle,  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly  as  a  flower.' 

The  very  converse  to  that  of  Mr. 
Freeman.  He  ^is  not  particularly 
gentle,  and  his  learning  absolutely 
crushes  him.  He  cannot  afford  to 
part  with  the  least  bit  of  it.  He 
thinks  that  all  his  chippings  aro 
gold-dust;  an  opinion  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to 
coincide. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  present 
volume  strikes  us  as  giving  any 
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very  important  additions  to  the 
stock  of  historical  knowledge. 
Mr.  Freeman  traces  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  WilUam  becomes 
a  tyrant.  He  recounts  the  dark 
crimes  of  the  harrying  of  North- 
umberland, the  judicial  murder 
of  Waltheof,  the  creation  of  the 
New  Forest.  Then  we  see  the  Ne- 
mesis that  haunted  the  later  years 
of  William's  reign ;  and  as  we  see 
the  pettiness  and  vulgar  crimes 
with  which  they  are  marked,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  whether  Wil- 
liam ever  was  the  very  great  man 
whom  Mr.  Freeman  represents 
him  to  have  been.  But,  after  plod- 
ding through  this  immense  Yolume, 
we  own  we  should  have  liked 
io  have  had  the  results  in  a  terser 
vay,  and  are  not  quite  sure  whe- 
ther it  was  worth  while  to  go 
through  so  much  to  learn  so 
little. 

The  last  matter  on  which  Mon- 
talembert  was  engaged  was  the 
perusal  of  Baron  Hiibner's  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  ;*  and  we  belieye  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  was  to  congratu- 
late the  author.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  a  capital  translation 
of  it  by  Mr.  Jemingham,  which 
seems  spirited  and  accurate.  It 
is  high  time  that  Gregorio  Leti's 
imaginatiye  work — let  us  phrase 
it  mildly — should  be  superseded. 
Bobertson,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  a  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor 
of  Grermany  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  Spanish  or  German, 
while  quoting  a  cloud  of  authori- 
ties, was  pretty  well  content  to 
follow  Gregorio  Leti.  We  think 
Baron  Hiibner  is  at  times  yery 
hard  on  Leti,  to  whose  maryellous 
stories  we  must  confess  an  ancient 
kindness.  His  account  of  the 
seyerities  of  Sixtus  is  hardly  oyer- 

*  <  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth.'  By  Baron  Hubner.  Translated 
l)y  Hubert  E.  A.  Jemingham.    Longmans. 


charged.  The  Pope  who,  before 
his  coronation,  put  four  brothers 
to  death  simply  for  carrying  arms 
into  the  city  with  an  innocent 
purpose,  who  followed  it  up  with 
the  execution  of  a  yenerable 
nobleman  for  a  triyial  offence,  was 
cruel  and  unjust,  to  whateyer  de- 
gree the  State  may  haye  required 
a  Reformation.  We  miss  the 
story  of  Sixtus  beheading  the 
young  man  who  stole  a  kiss 
from  the  Eoman  lady,  and  also 
of  sending  the  camels  loaded  with 
poisoned  proyisions  among  the 
banditti,  but  we  haye  the  tragic 
and  authentic  story  of  Yittoria 
Accoramboni.  Yet  the  Pontiff 
wept  when  he  heard  of  the  fate 
of  Mary  of  Scotland.  Yet  his 
tears  did  not  preyent  him  from 
expressing  the  warmest  admira- 
tion for  Queen  Elizabeth :  and  on 
her  part  Elizabeth  used  to  say 
that  the  Pope  was  the  only  prince 
in  Europe  worthy  of  her  hand. 
His  great  career  in  respect  to  his 
policy  in  Italy,  more  especially  as 
affecting  the  banditti;  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  Beformation  and 
the  Catholic  reaction;  his  great 
works  in  Bome,  more  especially 
in  the  Obelisk  and  the  bringing 
of  water  into  the  city ;  his  foreign 
policy  and  the  leagues,  are  all  set 
forth  clearly  and  fully.  The  Ba- 
ron has  ransacked  the  State  ar- 
chiyes  of  the  Yatican,  Simancas, 
Yenice,  Paris,  Yienna,  and  Flo- 
rence, and  has  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  period.  The  work 
strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most 
yaluable  that  has  been  produced 
within  recent  years,  yaluable  alike 
for  its  method  and  result,  for  its 
method  in  its  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  authorities,  and  its 
results  in  illustrating  a  momentous 
period  and  a  remarkable  man 
who,  in  his  way,  was  something 
like  Haroun  Alraschid. 

F.  Abnold. 
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A     SIMPLETON. 

Bt  Ghables  Beade. 
[^At  the  Author's  partietdar  regueBt  tki$  story  is  not  tUustrated,'] 


CHAPTEB  I. 


A  YOUNG  lady  sat  pricking  a 
framed  canvas,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Kent  Villa,  a  mile 
from  Gravesend ;  she  was  making, 
at  a  cost  of  time  and  tinted  wool, 
a  chair-coyer,  admirably  unfit  to 
be  sat  upon  —  except  by  some 
peeyish  artist,  bent  on  obliterating 
discordant  colours.  To  do  her 
justice,  her  mind  was  not  in  her 
work ;  for  she  rustled  softly  with 
restlessness  as  she  sat,  and  she 
rose  three  times  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  went  to  the  window.  Thence 
she  looked  down,  over  a  trim, 
flowery  lawn,  and  long,  sloping 
meadows,  on  to  the  silver  Thames, 
aliTe  witii  steamboats  ploughing, 
white  sails  bellying,  and  great 
ships  carrying  to  and  fro  the 
treasures  of  the  globe.  From  this 
fair  landscape,  and  epitome  of 
commerce,  she  retired  each  time 
with  listleal^  disdain;  she  was 
waiting  for  somebody. 

Tet  she  was  one  of  those  whom 
few  men  care  to  keep  waiting. 
Bosa  Lusignan  was  a  dark,  but 
dazzling  beauty,  with  coal-black 
hair,  and  glorious  dark  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  beam  with  soul  all  day 
long;  her  eyebrows  black,  straight- 
ish,  and  rather  thick,  would  hayo 
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been  majestic,  and  too  severe,  had 
the  other  features  followed  suit; 
but  her  black  brows  were  suc- 
ceeded by  long  silky  lashes,  a 
sweet  oval  face,  two  pouting  lips 
studded  with  ivory,  and  an  ex- 
quisite chin,  as  feeble  as  any  man 
could  desire  in  the  partner  of  his 
bosom.  Person — straight,  elastic, 
and  rather  tall.  Mind — ^nineteen. 
Accomplishments  —  numerous;  a 
poor  French  scholar,  a  worse 
German,  a  worst  English,  an  ad- 
mirable dancer,  an  inaccurate 
musician,  a  good  rider,  a  bad 
draughtswoman,  a  bad  hair-dresser, 
at  the  mercy  of  her  maid ;  a  hot 
theologian,  knowing  nothing,  a 
sorry  accountant,  no  housekeeper, 
no  sempstress,  a  fair  embroidress, 
a  capital  geographer,  and  no  cook. 

Collectively,  viz.,  mind  and  body, 
the  girl  we  Imeel  to. 

This  ornamental  member  of 
society  now  glanced  at  the  clock 
once  more,  and  then  glided  to  the 
window  for  the  fourth  time.  She 
peeped  at  the  side  a  good  while, 
with  superfluous  slyness,  or  shy- 
ness, and  presently  she  drew  back, 
blushing  crimson;  then  she  peeped 
again,  still  more  furtively,  then 
retired  softly  to  her  frame,  and, 
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for  the  first  time,  set  to  work  in 
earnest ;  as  she  plied  her  harpoon, 
smiling  now,  the  large  and  vivid 
blush,  that  had  suffused  her  face 
and  throat,  turned  from  carnation 
to  rose,  and  melted  away  slowly, 
but  perceptibly,  and  ever  so 
sweetly;  and  somebody  knocked 
at  the  street  door. 

The  blow  seemed  to  drive  her 
deeper  into  her  work.  She  leaned 
over  it,  graceful  as  a  wiUow,  and 
so  absorbed,  she  could  not  even 
see  the  door  of  the  room  open,  and 
Doctor  Staines  come  in. 

All  the  better :  her  not  perceiv- 
ing that  slight  addition  to  her 
furniture,  gives  me  a  moment  to 
describe  him. 

A  young  man,  five  feet  eleven 
inches  high,  very  square  shouldered, 
and  deep  chested,  but  so  sym- 
metrical, and  light  in  his  move- 
ments, that  his  size  hardly  struck 
one  at  first.  He  was  smooth 
shaved,  all  but  a  short,  thick, 
auburn*  whisker;  his  hair  was 
brown.  His  features  no  more  than 
comely:  the  brow  full,  the  eyes 
wide  apart,  and  deep-seated,  the 
lips  rather  thin,  but  expressive, 
the  chin  solid  and  square.  It  was 
a  face  of  power,  and  capable  of 
harshness;  but  leavened  by  an  eye 
of  tmusual  colour,  between  hazel 
and  grey,  and  wonderfully  tender. 
In  complexion,  he  could  not  com- 
pare with  Bosa;  his  cheek  was 
clear,  but  pale;  for  few  young 
men  had  studied  night  and  day 
so  constantly.  Though  but  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  literally 
a  learned  physician ;  deep  in  hos- 
pital practice;  deep  in  books; 
especially  deep  in  German  science, 
too  often  neglected,  or  skimmed, 
by  English  physicians.  He  had 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  a 
learned  university  with  general 
applause. 

As  my  reader  has  divined,  Bosa 
was  preparing  the  comedy  of  a 
opol  reception;  but,  looking  up, 


she  saw  his  pale  cheek  tinted 
with  a  lover's  beautiful  joy  at  the 
bare  sight  of  her,  and  his  soft 
eye  so  divine  with  love,  that  she 
had  not  the  heart  to  chill  him. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  kindly, 
and  smiled  brightly  on  him  instead 
of  remonstrating.  She  lost  nothing 
by  it,  for  the  very  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  excuse  himself  eagerly. 
*I  am  behind  time:  the  fact  is, 
just  as  I  was  moimting  my  horse, 
a  poor  man  came  to  the  gate  to 
consult  me.  He  had  a  terrible  dis- 
order I  have  sometimes  succeeded 
in  arresting — I  attack  the  cause 
instead  of  the  symptoms,  which  is 
the  old  practice — and  so  that  de- 
tained me.  You  forgive  me  ?'  ' 

'Of  course.  Poor  man! — only 
you  said  you  wanted  to  see  papa, 
and  he  always  goes  out  at  two.' 

When  she  had  been  betrayed 
into  saying  this,  she  drew  in 
suddenly,  and  blushed  with  a 
pretty  consciousness. 

'  Then  don't  let  me  lose  another 
minute,'  said  the  lover.  'Have 
you  prepared  him  for — for — what 
I  am  going  to  have  the  audacity 
to  say?' 

Bosa  answered,  with  some  hesi« 
tation,  'I  mu$t  have — a  little. 
When  I  refused  Colonel  Bright — 
you  need  not  devour  my  hand 
quite — he  is  forty.' 

Her  sentence  ended,  and  away 
went  the  original  topic,  and  gram- 
matical sequence  along  with  it. 
Christopher  Staines  recaptured 
them  both.  '  Yes,  dear,  when  you 
refused  Colonel  Bright-- — ' 

'Well,  papa  was  astonished; 
for  everybody  says  the  Colonel  is 
a  most  eligible  match.  Don't  you 
hate  that  expression?  I  do. 
Eligible !' 

Christopher  made  due  haste, 
and  recaptured  her.  'Yes,  love, 
your  papa  said ?' 

'  I  don't  think  I  will  tell  you, 
He  asked  me  was  there  anybody 
else ;  and  of  course  J.  said  **  }^Q«" ' 
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'Oh!' 

'Oh,  that  is  nothing;  I  had 
not  time  to  make  np  my  mind  to 
tell  the  trath.  I  was  taken  by 
BQipiifle ;  and  yon  know  one's  first 
impulse  is  to  fib— «bout  that* 

'But  did  you  really  deceive 
him?* 

'No.  I  blushed ;  and  he  caught 
me;  60  he  said,  "Gome,  now, 
there  was." ' 

'  And  you  said,  "  Yes,  there  is,** 
like  a  braye  girl  as  you  are.' 

'  What  ?  plump  like  that  ?  No, 
I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits, 
like  a  brave  girl  as  I  am  not,  and 
said  I  should  never  marry  any  one 
he  could  disapprove ;  and  then — 
oh,  then  I  believe  I  began  to  cry. 
Christopher,  111  tell  you  some- 
thing; I  find  people  leave  off 
teasing  you  when  you  cry ;  gentle- 
men, I  mean.  Ladies  go  on  all 
the  more.  So  then  dear  papa 
kissed  me,  and  told  me  I  must 
not  be  imprudent,  and  throw  my- 
self away,  that  was  all;  and  I 
promised  him  I  never  would.  I 
said  he  would  be  sure  to  approve 
my  choice ;  and  he  said  he  hoped 
80.    And  so  he  will.' 

Dr.  Staines  looked  thoughtful^ 
and  said  he  hoped  so  too.  '  But^ 
now  it  comes  to  the  point  of  ask- 
ing him  for  such  a  treasure,  I  feel 
my  deficiencies.' 

'  Why,  what  [deficiencies  ?  You 
are  young,  and  handsome,  and 
good,  and  ever  so  much  cleverer 
than  other  people.  You  have  only 
to  ask  for  me,  and  insist  on  having 
me.  Come,  dear,  go  and  get  it 
over.'  She  added,  mighty  coolly, 
'There  is  nothing  so  dreadful  as 
suspense.' 

'Ill  go  this  minute,'  said  he, 
and  took  a  step  towards  the  door ; 
but  he  turned,  and  in  a  moment 
was  at  her  knees.  He  took  both 
her  hands  in  his,  and  pressed  them 
to  his  beating  bosom,  while  his 
beautiful  eyes  poured  love  into 
hers  point  blank.     'May  I  tell 


him  you  love  me?  Oh,  I  know 
you  cannot  love  me  as  I  love  you ; 
but  I  may  say  you  love  me  a 
little,  may  I  not?  that  will  go 
farther  with  him  than  anything 
else.  May  I,  Bosa,  may  I? — a 
little  ?' 

His  passion  mastered  her.  She 
drooped  her  head  sweetly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  murmured,  'You 
know  you  may,  my  own.  Who 
would  not  love  you  ?' 

He  parted  lingeringly  &om  her, 
then  marched  away,  bold  with 
love  and  hope,  to  demand  her 
hand  in  marriage, 

Bosa  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
and  quivered  a  little  with  new 
emotions.  Christopher  was  right ; 
she  was  not  capable  of  loving  like 
him;  but  still  the  actual  contact 
of  so  strong  a  passion  made  her 
woman's  nature  vibrate.  A  dewy 
tear  hung  on  the  fringes  of  her 
long  lashes,  and  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  and  fluttered  a- 
while. 

That  emotion,  almost  new  to 
her,  soon  yielded,  in  her  girlish 
mind,  to  a  complacent  languor; 
and  that,  in  its  turn,  to  a  soft 
reverie.  So  she  was  going  to'  be 
married!  To  be  mistress  of  a  house, 
settle  in  London ;  (tJiat  she  had 
quite  determined  long  ago);  be 
able  to  go  out  into  the  streets  all 
alone,  to  shop,  or  visit;  have  a 
gentleman  all  her  own,  whom  she 
could  put  her  finger  on  any  mo- 
ment, and  make  him  take  her 
about,  even  to  the  opera  and  the 
theatre;  to  give  dinner-parties  her 
own  self,  and  even  a  little  ball 
once  in  a  way ;  to  buy  whatever 
dresses  she  thought  proper,  in- 
stead of  ^eing  crippled  by  an 
allowance ;  have  the  legal  right  of 
speaking  first  in  society,  even  to 
gentlemen  rich  in  ideas  but  bad 
starters,  instead  of  sitting  mimi- 
chance  and  mockmodest;  to  be 
Mistress,  instead  of  Miss— con* 
teroptible  .title ;  to.  hjd  a  woman, 
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instead  of  a  girl :  and  all  this 
rational  liberty,  domestic  power, 
and  social  dignity,  were  to  be 
obtained  by  merely  wedding  a  dear 
fellow,  who  loved  her,  and  was  so 
nice :  and  the  bright  career  to  be 
ushered  in  with  seyeral  delights, 
each  of  them  dear  to  a  girl's  yery 
sonl ;  presents  from  all  her  friends; 
as  many  beautiful  new  dresses  as 
if  she  was  changing  her  body  or 
her  hemisphere,  instead  of  her 
name;  &iUU;  going  to  church, 
which  is  a  good  English  girl's 
theatre  of  display  and  temple  of 
vanity,  and  there  tasting  delightful 
publicity  and  whispered  admira- 
tion, in  a  heavenly  long  veil, 
which  she  could  not  wear  even 
once  if  she  remained  single. 

This  bright  variegated  picture 
of  holy  wedlock,  and  its  essential 
features,  as  revealed  to  young 
ladies  by  feminine  tradition,  though 
not  enumerated  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  composed  by 
males,  so  entranced  her,  that  time 
flew  by  unheeded,  and  Christopher 
Staines  came  back  from  her  father. 
His  step  was  heavy;  he  looked 
pale,  and  deeply  distressed;  then 
stood  like  a  statue,  and  did  not 
come  close  to  her,  but  cast  a 
piteous  look,  and  gasped  out  one 
word,  that  seemed  almost  to  choke 

him—'  RETUSKD !' 


Miss  Lusignan  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  looked  almost  wildly  at 
him  with  her  great  eyes.  '  Refused  ?' 
said  she,  faintly. 

'  Yes,'  said  he,  sadly.  '  Your 
father  is  a  man  of  business ;  and 
he  took  a  mere  business  view  of 
our  love:  he  asked  me  directly 
what  provision  I  couTd  make  for 
his  daughter  and  her  children. 
Well,  I  told  him  I  had  three 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Funds, 
and  a  good  profession;  and  then 
I  said  I  had  youth,  health,  and 
love,  boundless  love,  the  love  that 


can  do,  or  suffer,  the  love  that  can 
conquer  the  world.' 

'Dear  Christopher!  And  what 
could  he  say  to  all  that  ?' 

'  He  ignored  it  entirely.  There, 
I'll  give  you  his  very  words.  He 
said,  "In  that  case.  Dr.  Staines, 
the  simple  question  is,  what  does 
your  profession  bring  you  in  per 
annum?*" 

'Oh! — There — ^I  always  hated 
arithmetic,  and  now  I  abomi- 
nate it.' 

'  Then  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
I  had  scarcely  received  a  hundred 
pounds  in  fees  this  year;  but  I 
told  him  the  reason ;  this  is  such 
a  small  district,  and  all  the  groimd 
occupied.  London,  I  said,  was 
my  sphere.' 

'  And  so  it  is,'  said  Bosa,  eagerly; 
for  this  jumped  with  her  own 
little  designs.  '  Genius  is  wasted 
in  the  country.  Besides,  when- 
ever anybody  worth  curing  is  ill 
down  here,  they  always  send  to 
London  for  a  doctor.' 

'I  told  him  so,  dearest,'  said 
the  lover.  '  But  he  answered  me 
directly,  then  I  must  set  up  in 
London,  and,  as  soon  as  my  books 
showed  an  income  to  keep  a  wife, 
and  servants,  and  children,  and 
insure  my  life  for  five  thousand 
poimds — ' 

'  Oh,  that  is  so  like  papa.  He 
is  director  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, so  all  the  world  must  insure 
their  lives.' 

'No,  dear,  he  was  quite  right 
there:  professional  incomes  are 
most  precarious.  Death  spares 
neither  young  nor  old,  neither 
warm  hearts  nor  cold.  I  should 
be  no  true  physician  if  I  could 
not  see  my  own  mortality.'  He 
hung  his  head  and  pondered  a 
moment,  then  went  on,  sadly,  '  It 
all  comes  to  this — ^until  I  have  a 
professional  income  of  eight  hun- 
dred a  year  at  least,  he  will  not 
hear  of  our  marrying;  and  the 
cruel  thing  is  he  will  not  even 
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consent  to  an  engagement.  Bat/ 
said  the  rejected,  with  a  look  of 
sad  anxiety,  'Yon  will  wait  for 
me  without  that,  dear  Bosa  ?' 

She  could  give  him  that  com- 
fort, and  she  gave  it  him  with 
loving  earnestness.  '  Of  course  I 
will ;  and  it  shall  not  be  yery  long. 
Whilst  you  are  making  your 
fortune,  to  please  papa,  I  will  keep 
fretting,  and  pouting,  and  crying, 
till  he  sends  for  you.' 

'  Bless  you,  dearest.  Stop !  not 
to  make  yourself  ill!  not  for  all 
the  world.'  There  spoke  the  loTer 
and  the  physician. 

He  came,  all  gratitude,  to  her 
edde,  and  they  sat,  hand  in  hand, 
comforting  each  other:  indeed 
parting  was  such  sweet  sorrow 
that  they  sat,  handed,  and  very 
close  to  one  another,  till  Mr. 
Lusignan,  who  thought  five  minutes 
quite  enough  for  rational  beings 
to  take  leave  in,  walked  into  the 
room  and  surprised  them.  At 
sight  of  his  grey  head  and  iron- 
grey  eyebrows,  Christopher  Staines 
started  up  and  looked  confused; 
he  thought  some  apology  neces- 
sary, so  he  faltered  out,  '  Forgiye 
me,  sir ;  it  is  a  bitter  parting  to 
me,  you  may  be  sure.' 

Bosa's  bosom  heaved  at  these 
simple  words.  She  flew  to  her 
father,  and  cried, '  Oh,  papa !  papa ! 
you  were  never  cruel  before :'  and 
bid  her  burning  face  on  his 
shoulder;  and  then  burst  out 
crying,  partly  for  Christopher, 
partly  because  she  was  now 
ashamed  of  herself  for  having 
taken  a  young  man's  part  so 
openly. 

Mr.  Lusignan  looked  sadly  dis- 
composed at  this  outburst:  she 
had  taken  him  by  his  weak  point ; 
he  told  her  so.  '  Now,  Bosa,'  said 
he,  rather  peevishly, '  you  know  I 
hate  a  noise.' 

Bosa  had  actually  forgotten  that 
trait  for  a  single  moment;  but, 
being  reminded  of  it,  she  reduced 


her  sobs  in  the  prettiest  way,  not 
to  offend  a  tender  parent  who 
could  not  bear  noise.  Under  this 
homely  term,  you  must  know,  he 
included  all  scenes,  disturbances, 
rumpuses,  passions ;  and  expected 
all  men,  women,  and  things,  in 
Kent  villa,  to  go  smoothly ;  or  go 
elsewhere. 

'  Come,  young  people,'  said  he, 
'  don't  make  a  disturbance. 
Where's  the  grievance?  Have  I 
said  he  shall  never  marry  you? 
Have  I  forbidden  him  to  corre- 
spond ?  or  even  to  call,  say  twice 
a  year.  All  I  say  is,  no  marriage, 
nor  contract  of  marriage,  until 
there  is  an  income.'  Then  he 
turned  to  Christopher.  '  Now  if 
you  can't  make  an  income  without 
her,  how  could  you  make  one  with 
her,  weighed  down  by  the  load  of 
expenses  a  wife  entails  ?  I  know 
her  better  than  you  do.  She  is  a 
good  girl,  but  rather  luxurious 
and  self-indulgent.  She  is  not 
cut  out  for  a  poor  man's  wife. 
And  pray  don't  go  and  fancy  that 
nobody  loves  my  child  but  you. 
Mine  is  not  so  hot  as  yours,  of 
course;  but  belieye  me,  sir,  it  is 
less  selfish.  You  would  expose 
her  to  poverty  and  misery ;  but  I 
say  no ;  it  is  my  duty  to  protect 
her  from  all  chance  of  them ;  and, 
in  doing  it,  I  am  as  much  your 
friend  as  hers,  if  you  could  but 
see  it.  Come,  Dr.  Staines,  be  a 
man,  and  see  the  world  as  it  is. 
I  have  told  you  how  to  earn  my 
daughter's  hand  and  my  esteem: 
you  must  gain  both,  or  neither.' 

Dr.  Staines  was  never  quite 
deaf  to  reason:  .he  now  put  his 
hand  to  his  brow  and  said,  with 
a  sort  of  wonder  and  pitiful  dis- 
may, 'My  love  for  Bosa  selfish! 
Sir,  your  words  are  bitter  and 
hard.'  Then,  after  a  struggle,  and 
with  rare  and  touching  candour, 
'  Ay,  but  so  are  bark  and  steel ; 
yet  they  are  good  medicines.'  Then 
with  a  great  glow  in  his  heart  and 
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tears  in  his  eyes, '  My  darling  shall 
not  be  a  poor  man's  wife,  she  who 
would  adorn  a  coronet,  ay,  or  a 
crown.  Crood-bye,  Bosa,  for  the 
present/  He  darted  to  her,  and 
kissed  her  hand  with  all  his  soul. 
'  Oh,  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  you,' 
he  faltered;  'the  very  world  is 
dark  to  me  without  you.  Ah  well, 
I  must  earn  the  right  to  come 
again.'  He  summoned  all  his 
manhood,  and  marched  to  the  door. 
There  he  seemed  to  turn  calmer 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  said  firmly, 
yet  humbly.  Til  try  and  show 
you,  sir,  what  love  can  do.' 

'  And  I'll  show  you  what  love 
can  suffer,'  said  Bosa,  folding  her 
beautiful  arms  superbly. 

It  was  not  in  her  to  have  shot 
such  a  bolt,  except  in  imitation; 
yet  how  promptly  the  mimic 
thunder  came,  and  how  grand  the 
beauty  looked,  with  her  dark 
brows,  and  flashing  eyes,  and 
folded  arms!  much  grander  and 
more  inspired  than  poor  Staines, 
who  had  only  furnished  the  idea. 

But  between  these  two  figures 
swelling  with  emotion,  the  repre- 
sentative of  common  sense,  Lusig- 
nan  jp^,  stood  cool  and  impas- 
sive; he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  looked  on  both  lovers  as  a 
couple  of  ranting  novices  he  was 
saving  from  each  other  and  alms- 
houses. 

For  all  that,  when  the  lover  had 
torn  himself  away,  papa's  com- 
posure was  suddenly  disturbed  by 
a  misgiving.  He  stepped  hastily 
to  the  stairhead,  and  gave  it  vent. 
'  Doctor  Staines,'  said  he,  in  a  loud 
whisper  (Staines  was  half  way 
down  the  stairs:  he  stopped).  'I 
trust  to  you,  as  a  gentleman,  not 
to  mention  this;  it  will  never 
transpire  here.  Whatever  we  do — 
no  noise !' 


CHAPTEK  n. 


Bosa  Lusignan  set  herself  pining 
as  she  had  promised ;  and  she  did 
it  discreetly  for  so  young  a  person ; 
she  was  never  peevish,  but  always 
sad  and  listless.  By  this  means 
she  did  not  anger  her  parent,  but 
only  made  him  feel  she  was  un- 
happy, and  the  house  she  had 
hithea*to  brightened  exceeding 
dismal. 

By  degrees  this  noiseless  melan- 
choly undermined  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  he  well-nigh  tottered. 

But  one  day,  calling  suddenly 
on  a  neighbour  with  six  daughters, 
he  heard  peals  of  laughter,  and 
found  Bosa  taking  her  full  share 
of  the  senseless  mirth.  She  pulled 
up  short  at  sight  of  him  and 
coloured  high;  but  it  was  too 
late;  for  he  launched  a  knowing 
look  at  her  on  the  spot,  and 
muttered  something  about  seven 
foolish  virgins. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity 
when  they  were  alone,  and  told 
her  he  was  glad  to  find  she  was 
only  dismal  at  home. 

But  Bosa  had  prepared  for  him. 
'One  can  be  loud  without  being 
gay  at  heart,'  said  she,  with  a  lofty, 
languid  air.  '  I  have  not  forgotten 
your  last  words  to  him.  We  were 
to  hide  our  broken  hearts  from 
the  world.  I  try  to  obey  you, 
dear  papa;  but,  if  I  had  my  way, 
I  would  never  go  into  the  world 
at  all ;  I  have  but  one  desire  now ; 
to  end  n^y  days  in  a  convent.' 

'Please  begin  them  first.  A 
convent !  Why  you'd  turn  it  out 
of  window.  You  are  no  more  fit 
to  be  a  nun  than — ^a  pauper,' 

Not  having  foreseen  this  fiEu^er, 
Bosa  had  nothing  ready;  so  sho 
received  it  with  a  sad,  submissive^ 
helpless  sigh ;  as  who  should  say, 
'  Hit  me,  papa,  I  have  no  friend 
now.'  So  then  he  was  sorry  he 
had  been  so  clever;  and  indeed 
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there  is  one  proYoking  thing  about 
'a  woman's  weakneaa' — it  la  in- 
vincible. 

The  next  minute  what  should 
come  but  a  long  letter  from  Dr. 
Staines,  detailing  his  endeayours 
to  purchase  a  practice  in  London, 
and  his  illnsuccess.  The  letter 
spoke  the  language  of  loye  and 
hope;  but  the  facts  were  dis- 
conraging ;  and  indeed  a  touching 
sadness  pierced  through  the  veil 
of  the  brave  words. 

Kosa  read  it  again  and  again, 
and  cried  oyer  it  before  her  father, 
to  encourage  him  in  his  heartless 
behaviour. 


About  ten  days  after  this  some- 
thing occurred  that  altered  her 
mood. 

She  became  grave  and  thought- 
ful, but  no  longer  lugubrious. 
She  seemed  desirous  to  atone  to 
her  father  for  having  disturbed 
his  cheerfulness.  She  smiled  affec- 
tionately on  him,  and  often  sat  on 
a  stool  at  his  knee,  and  glided  her 
hand  into  his. 

He  was  not  a  little  pleased,  and 
said  to  himself,  'She  is  coming 
round  to  common  sense.' 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
farther  from  it  than  ever. 

At  last  he  got  the  clue.  One 
afternoon  he  met  Mr.  Wyman 
coming  out  of  the  villa.  Mr. 
Wyman  was  the  consulting  surgeon 
of  that  part. 

'What?  any  body  ill?'  said 
llr.  Lusignan:  'one  of  the  ser- 
▼ants?' 

'No;  it  is  Miss  Lusignan.' 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with 
her?' 

Wyman  hesitated.  'Oh,  nothing 
Tery  alarming.  Would  you  mind 
asking  her  ?' 

'Why?* 

'  The  fact  is,  she  requested  me 
not  to  tell  you;  made  me  pro- 
mise.' 


'  And  I  insist  upon  your  telling 
me.' 

'And  I  think  you  are  quite 
right,  sir,  as  her  father.  Well, 
she  is  troubled  with  a  little  spitting 
of  blood.' 

Mr.  Lusignan  turned  pale.  '  My 
child  1  spitting  of  blood  1  God  for- 
bid.' 

'  Oh,  do  not  alarm  yourself.  It 
is  nothing  serious.' 

'  Don't  tell  me,'  said  the  father. 
'It  is  always  serious.  And  she 
kept  this  from  me !' 

Masking  his  agitation  for  the 
time,  he  inquired  how  often  it 
had  occurred,  this  grave  symp- 
tom. 

'Three  or  four  times  this  last 
month.  But  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once  I  have  examined  her 
carefully,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
from  the  lungs.' 

'  From  the  throat,  then  ? 

'No,  from  ^he  liver.  Every- 
thing points  to  that  organ  as  the 
seat  of  derangement:  not  that 
there  is  any  lesion;  only  a  ten- 
dency to  congestion.  I  am  treat- 
ing her  accordingly,  and  have  no 
doubt  of  the  result.' 

'Who  is  the  ablest  physician 
hereabouts  ?'  asked  Lusignan,  ab- 
ruptly. 

'  Dr.  Snell,  I  think.' 

'  Give  me  his  address.' 

'I'll  write  to  him,  if  you  like, 
and  'appoint  a  consultation.'  He 
added,  with  vast  but  rather  sudden 
alacrity, '  It  will  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  my  own  mind.' 

*  Then  send  to  him,  if  you 
please,  and  let  him  be  here  to- 
morrow morning;  if  not,  I  shall 
take  her  to  London  for  advice  at 
once.' 

'On  this  understanding  they 
parted,  and  Lusignan  went  at 
once  to  his  daughter.  'Oh,  my 
child !'  said  he,  deeply  distressed, 
'how  could  you  hide  this  from 
me?' 

'Hide  what,   papa?'  said  the 
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girl,  looking  the  picture  of  uncon- 
scioixsness. 

'That  you  have  been  Bpitting 
blood.' 

'  Who  told  you  that  ?'  said  she, 
sharply. 

'  Wyman ;  he  is  attending  you.' 

Bosa  coloured  with  anger. 
'  Chatterbox !  He  promised  me 
faithfully  not  to.' 

'  But  why,  in  Heaven's  name  ? 
What!  would  you  trust  this 
terrible  thing  to  a  stranger,  and 
hide  it  from  your  poor  father  ?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Bosa,  quietly. 

The  old  man  would  not  scold 
her  now:  he  only  said,  sadly, 
'  I  see  how  it  is :  because  I  will 
not  let  you  fmarry  poverty,  you 
think  I  do  not  love  you.'  And  he 
sighed. 

'  Oh,  papa !  the  idea !'  said  Bosa. 
'  Of  course  I  know  you  love  me. 
It  was  not  that,  you  dear,  dar- 
ling, foolish  papa.  There,  if  you 
must  know,  it  was  because  I  did 
not  want  you  to  be  distressed.  J 
thought  I  might  get  better  with  a 
little  physic;  and,  if  not,  why 
then  I  thought,  "  Papa  is  an  old 
man ;  la !  I  dare  say  I  shall  last 
liis  time;"  and  so,  why  should  I 
poison  your  latter  days  with  worry- 
ing about  me  f 

Mr.  Lusignan  stared  at  her,  and 
his  lip  quivered ;  but  he  thought 
the  trait  hardly  consistent  with 
her  superficial  character.  He  could 
not  help  saying,  half  sadly,  half 
bitterly, '  Well,  but  of  course  you 
have  told  Dr.  Staines.' 

Bosa  opened  her  beautiful  eyes, 
like  two  suns.  '  Of  course  I  have 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  has 
enough  to  trouble  him,  without 
that.  Poor  fellow!  there  he  is, 
worrying  and  striving  to  make  his 
fortune,  and  gain  your  esteem 
— "  they  go  together,"  you  know ; 
you  told  him  so.  (Young  cats  will 
scratch  when  least  expected.)  And 
for  me  to  go  and  tell  him  I  am  in 
danger !  Why,  he  would  go  wild ; 


he  would  think  of  nothing  but  me 
and  my  health;  he  would  never 
make  his  fortune :  and  so  then, 
even  when  I  am  gone,  he  will 
never  get  a  wife,  because  he  has 
only  got  genius,  and  goodness, 
and  three  thousand  pounds.  No, 
papa,  I  have  not  told  poor  Chris- 
topher. I  may  tease  those  I  love ; 
I  have  been  teasing  you  this  ever 
so  long;  but  frighten  them,  and 
make  them  miserable  ?  No.' 

And  here,  thinking  of  the 
anguish  that  was  perhaps  in  store 
for  those  she  loved,  she  wanted  to 
cry;  it  almost  choked  her  not  to. 
But  she  fought  it  bravely  down : 
she  reserved  her  tears  for  lighter 
occasions  and  less  noble  senti- 
ments. 

Her  father  held  out  his  arms  to 
her ;  she  ran  her  footstool  to  him, 
and  sat  nestling  to  his  heart. 

'Please  forgive  me  my  mis- 
conduct.  I  have  not  been  a  dutiful 

daughter  ever  since  you but 

now  I  will.  Kiss  me,  my  own 
papa.  There !  Now  we  are  as  we 
always  were.' 

Then  she  purred  to  him  on 
every  possible  topic  but  the  one 
that  now  filled  his  parental  heart, 
and  bade  him  good-night  at  last 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

Wyman  was  exact,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  Dr.  Snell  drove 
up  in  a  carriage  and  pair.  He  was 
intercepted  in  the  hall  by  Wyman, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, presented  to  Mr.  Lusignan. 

The  father  gave  vent  to  his 
paternal  anxiety  in  a  few  simple, 
but  touching  words,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  state  the  symptoms  as 
he  had  gathered  them  from  his 
daughter;  but  Dr.  Snell  inter- 
rupted him  politely,  and  said  he 
had  heard  the  principal  symptoms 
from  Mr.  Wyman.  Then,  turning 
to  the  latter,  he  said,  'We  had 
better  proceed  to  examine  the 
patient.' 

'Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Lusignan. 
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'  She  is  in  the  drawing-room ;'  and 
he  led  the  way,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  room,  when  Wyman  in- 
formed him  it  was  against  etiquette 
for  him  to  be  present  at  the  exam- 
ination. 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  said  he.  '  Yes, 
I  see  the  propriety  of  that.  But 
oblige  me  by  asking  her  if  she  has 
anything  on  her  mind.' 

Dr.  Snell  bowed  a  lofty  assent ; 
for  to  receive  a  hint  from  a  layman 
vras  to  confer  a  favour  on  him. 

The  men  of  science  were  closeted 
full  half  an  hour  with  the  patient. 
She  was  too  beautiful  to  be  slurred 
over,  even  by  a  busy  doctor:  he 
felt  her  pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue, 
and  listened  attentively  to  her 
lungs,  to  her  heart,  and  to  the 
organ  suspected  by  Wyman.  He 
left  her  at  last  with  a  kindly 
assurance  that  the  case  was  per- 
fectly curabla 

At  the  door  they  were  met  by 
the  anxious  father,  who  came,  with 
throbbing  heart,  and  asked  the 
doctor^s  verdict. 

He  was  coolly  informed  that 
could  not  be  given  until  the  con- 
sultation had  taken  place;  the 
result  of  that  consultation  would 
be  conveyed  to  him. 

'  And  pray  why  can't  I  be  pre- 
sent at  the  consultation  ?  The 
grounds  on  which  two  able  men 
agree  or  disagree  must  be  well 
worth  listening  to.' 

'No  doubt,'  said  Dr.  Snell; 
'  but,'  with  a  superior  smile, '  my 
dear  sir,  it  is  not  the  etiquette.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  said  Lusignan. 
But  he  muttered, '  So  then,  a  father 
is  nobody.' 

And  this  unreasonable  person 
retired  to  his  study,  miserable,  and 
gave  up  the  dining-room  to  the 
consultation. 

They  soon  rejoined  him. 

Dr.  Snell's  opinion  was  com- 
municated by  Wyman.  'I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  Dr.  Snell 
agrees    with    me    entirely:    the 


lungs  are  not  affected,  and  the 
liver  is  congested,  but  not  dis- 
eased.' 

•  'Is  that  so.  Dr.  Snell?'  asked 
Lusignan,  anxiously. 

'It  is  so,  sir.'  He  added, ' The 
treatment  has  been  submitted  to 
me,  and  I  quite  approve  it.' 

He  then  asked  for  a  pen  and 
paper,  and  wrote  a  prescription.  He 
assured  Mr.  Lusignan  that  the 
Case  had  no  extraordinary  feature 
whatever;  he  was  not  to  alarm 
himself  Dr.  Snell  then  drove 
away,  leaving  the  parent  rather 
puzzled,  but,  on  the  whole,  much 
comforted. 

And  here  I  must  reveal  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance- 

Wyman's  treatment  was  by 
drugs. 

Dr.  Snell's  was  by  drugs. 

Dr.  Snell,  as  you  have  seen, 
entirely  approved  Wyman's  treat- 
ment. 

His  own  had  nothing  in  common 
with  it.  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
poles  are  not  farther  apart  than 
was  his  prescription  from  the 
prescription  he  thoroughly  ap- 
proved. 

Amiable  science !  In  which  com- 
plete diversity  of  practice  did  not 
interfere  with  perfect  uniformity 
of  opinion. 

All  this  was  kept  from  Dr. 
Staines,  and  he  was  entirely  occu- 
pied in  trying  to  get  a  position 
that  might  lead  to  fortune  and 
satisfy  Mr.  Lusignan.  He  called 
on  every  friend  he  had,  to  inquire 
where  there  was  an  opening.  He 
walked  miles  and  miles  in  the 
best  quarters  of  London,  looking 
for  an  opening ;  he  let  it  be  known 
in  many  quarters  that  he  would 
give  a  good  premium  to  any  phy- 
sician who  was  about  to  retire, 
and  would  introduce  him  to  his 
patients. 

No ;  he  could  hear  of  nothing. 

Then,  after  a  great  struggle 
with  himself,  he  called  upon  his 
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rmcle,  Philip  Staines,  a  retired 
M.D.,  to  see  if  he  would  do  any- 
thing for  him.  He  left  this  to 
the  last,  for  a  very  good  reason : 
Dr.  Philip  was  an  irritable  old* 
bachelor,  who  had  assisted  most 
of  his  married  relatiyes;  bnt,  find- 
ing no  bottom  to  the  well,  had 
turned  rusty  and  crusty,  and  now 
was  apt  to  administer  kicks  in- 
stead of  cheques,  to  all  who  were 
near  and  dear  to  him.  However, 
Christopher  was  the  old  gentle- 
man's favourite,  and  was  now 
desperate ;  so  he  mustered  courage, 
and  went.  He  was  graciously  re- 
ceived ;  warmly  indeed.  This  gave 
him  great  hopes,  and  he  told  his 
tale. 

The  old  bachelor  sided  with 
Mr.  Lusignan.  'What!'  said  he, 
'  do  you  want  to  marry,  and  pro- 
pagate pauperism?  I  thought 
you  had  more  sense.  Confound  it 
all!  I  had  just  one  nephew  whose 
knock  at  my  street-door  did  not 
make  me  tremble;  he  was  a 
bachelor,  and  a  thinker,  and  came 
for  a  friendly  chat;  the  rest  are 
married  men,  highwaymen,  who 
come  to  say,  "  Stand  and  deliver ;" 
and  now  even  you  want  to  join 
the  giddy  throng.  Well,  don't 
ask  me  to  have  any  hand  in  it. 
Tou  are  a  man  of  promise;  and 
you  might  as  well  hang  a  mill- 
stone round  your  neck  as  a  wife. 
Marriage  is  a  greater  mistake  than 
ever  now;  the  women  dress  more, 
and  manage  worse.  I  met  your 
cousin  Jack  the  other  day,  and  his 
wife  with  seventy  pounds  on  her 
back;  and  next  door  to  paupers. 
No;  whilst  you  are  a  bachelor, 
like  me,  you  are  my  favourite,  and 
down  in  my  will  for  a  lump.  Once 
marry,  and  you  join  the  noble 
army  of  footpads,  leeches,  vultures^ 
paupers,  gone  coons,  and  babblers 
about  brats-^and  I  disown  you.' 

There  was  no  hope  from  old 
Crusty.  Christopher  left  him, 
snubbed,  and  heart-sick.    At  last 


he  met  a  sensible  man,  who  made 
him  see  there  was  no  short  cut  in 
that  profession.  He  must  be  con- 
tent to  play  the  uphill  game ;  must 
settle  in  some  good  neighbour- 
hood, marry  if  possible,  since 
husbands,  and  fathers  of  families, 
prefer  married  physicians ;  and  so 
be  poor  at  thirty,  comfortable  at 
forty,  and  rich  at  fifty — ^perhaps. 

Then  Christopher  came  down  to 
his  lodgings  at  Gravesend,  and 
was  very  unhappy;  and,  after 
some  days  of  misery,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Bosa  in  a  moment  of 
impatience,  despondency,  and 
passion. 


Bosa  Lusignan  got  wors^  and 
worse.  The  slight  but  frequent 
hemorrhage  was  a  drain  upon  her 
system,  and  weakened  her  visibly. 
She  began  to  lose  her  rich  com- 
plexion, and  sometimes  looked 
almost  sallow ;  and  a  slight  circle 
showed  itself  under  her  eyes. 
These  symptoms  were  unfavour- 
able; nevertheless.  Dr.  Snell  and 
Mr.  Wyman  accepted  them  cheer- 
fully, as  fresh  indications  that 
nothing  was  affected  but  the  liver ; 
they  multiplied  and  varied  their 
prescriptions ;  the  malady  ignored 
those  prescriptions,  and  went 
steadily  on.  Mr.  Lusignan  was 
terrified,  but  helpless.  Bosa  re- 
signed and  reticent. 

But  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
that  a  girl  of  this  age  could  al- 
ways, and  at  all  hours,  be  mistress 
of  herself.  One  evening  in  par- 
ticular she  stood  before  the  glass 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  looked 
at  herself  a  long  time  with  horror : 
'Is  that  Bosa  Lusignan?'  said 
she,  aloud, '  it  is  her  ghost.' 

A  deep  groan  startled  her.  Sho 
turned;  it  was  her  father.  She 
thought  he  was  fast  asleep;  and 
so  Indeed  he  had  been;  but  he 
was  just  awaking,  and  heard  his 
daughter  utter  her  real  mind.    It 
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was  a  thunderclap.  'Oh!  my 
child  I  what  shall  I  do  V  he  cried.' 

Then  Bosa  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  her  turn.  She  spoke 
out  '  Send  for  a  great  physician^ 
papa.  Don't  let  us  deceive  our- 
selves ;  it  is  our  only  chance.' 

'I  will  ask  Mr.  Wyman  to  get  a 
physician  down  from  London.' 

'No,  no;  that  is  no  use;  they 
wiU  put  their  heads  together,  and 
he  will  say  whatever  Mr.  Wyman 
tells  hiuL  La,  papa!  a  clever 
man  like  you,  not  to  see  what  a 
cheat  that  consultation  was.  Why, 
from  what  you  told  me,  one  can  see 
it  was  arranged,  it  was  managed  so 
that  Dr.  Snell  could  not  possibly 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own.  No ; 
no  more  echoes  of  Mr.  Chatterbox. 
If  you  really  want  to  cure  me, 
send  for  Christopher  Staines.' 

'  Dr.  Staines !  he  is  very  young.' 

'  But  he  is  very  clever,  and  he 
is  not  an  echo.  He  won't  care 
how  many  doctors  he  contradicts, 
when  I  am  in  danger.  Papa,  it  is 
your  child's  one  chance.' 

*  111  try  it,'  said  the  old  man, 
eagerly.  'How  confident  you 
look !  your  colour  has  come  back. 
It  is  an  inspiration.  Where  is 
he? 

'  I  think  by  this  time  he  must 
be  at  his  lodgings  in  Gravesend. 
fiend  to  him  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Not  L  I'll  go  to  him  to-night. 
It  is  only  a  mile,  and  a  fine  clear 
night.' 

'My  own,  good,  kind  papa! 
Ah  well,  come  what  may,  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  loved. 
Yes,  dear  papa,  save  me.  I  am 
very  young  to  die;  and  he  loves 
me  so  dearly.* 

The  old  man  bustled  away  to 
put  on  something  warmer  for  his 
night  walk,  and  Bosa  leaned  back 
and  the  tears  welled  out  of  her 
eyes,  now  he  was  gone. 

Before  she  had  recovered  her 
composnie,  a  letter  was  brought 
her,  and  this  was  the  letter,  from 


Christopher  Staines,  alluded  to  al- 
ready. 

She  took  it  from  the  servant, 
with  averted  head,  not  wishing  it 
lo  be  seen  she  had  been  crying, 
and  she  started  at  the  handwrit- 
ing; it  seemed  such  a  coincidence 
that  it  should  come  just  as  she 
was  sending  for  him. 

'My  owk  beloved  Bosa, 

'  I  now  write  to  tell  you,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  thixt  all  is  vain. 
I  cannot  make,  or  purchase,  a 
connection,  except  as  others  do, 
by  time  and  patience.  Being  a 
bachelor  is  quite  against  a  young 
physician.  If  I  had  a  wife,  and 
such  a  wife  as  you,  I  should  be 
sure  to  get  on;  you  would  in- 
crease my  connection  very  soon. 
What,  then,  lies  before  us  ?  I  see 
but  two  things — to  wait  till  we 
are  old,  and  our  pockets  are  filled, 
but  our  hearts  chilled  or  soured ; 
or  else  to  marry  at  once,  and 
climb  the  hiU  together.  If  you 
love  me,  as  I  love  you,  you  will 
be  saving,  till  the  battle  is  over 
and  I  feel  I  could  find  energy  and 
fortitude  for  both.  Your  father, 
who  thinks  so  much  of  wealth, 
can  surely  settle  something  on 
you;  and  I  am  not  too  poor  to 
furnish  a  house  and  start  fair.  I 
am  not  quite  obscure — my  lec- 
tures have  given  me  a  name — and 
to  you,  my  own  love,  I  hope  I 
may  say  that  I  know  more  than 
many  of  my  elders,  thanks  to 
good  schools,  good  method,  a 
genuine  love  of  my  noble  pro- 
fession, and  a  tendency  to  study 
from  my  childhood.  Will  you 
not  risk  something  on  my  ability  ? 
If  not,  God  help  me,  for  I  shall 
lose  you;  and  what  is  life,  or 
fame,  or  wealth,  or  any  mortal 
thing  to  me,  without  you?  I 
cannot  accept  your  father's  de- 
cision ;  you  must  decide  my  fate. 

'  You  see  I  have  kept  away 
from  you  until  I  can  do  so  no 
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more.  All  this  time  the  world  to 
me  has  seeemed  to  want  the  sun, 
and  my  heart  pines  and  sickens 
for  one  sight  of  you.  Darling 
Rosa,  pray  let  me  look  at  your 
face  once  more. 

'  When  this  reaches  you  I  shall 
be  at  your  gate.  Let  me  see  you, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  and  let 
me  hear  my  fate  from  no  lips  but 
yours, 

'  My  own  love, 

'  Your  heart-broken  lover 
'  Christopher  Staines. 

This  letter  stunned  her  at  first. 
Her  mind  of  late  had  been  turned 
away  from  love  to  such  stem 
realities.  Now  she  began  to  be 
sorry  she  had  not  told  him. 
'  Poor  thing!'  she  said  to  herself, 
'he  little  thinks  that  now  all  is. 
changed ;  papa,  I  sometimes  think, 
would  deny  me  nothing  now;  it 
is  I  who  would  not  marry  him — 
to  be  buried  by  him  in  a  month  or 
two.     Poor  Christopher  V 

The  next  moment  she  started 
up  in  dismay.  Why,  her  father 
would  miss  him.  No,  perhaps 
catch  him  waiting  for  her.  What 
would  he  think?  What  would 
Christopher  think?  that  she  had 
shown  her  papa  his  letter. 

She  rang  the  bell  hard.  The 
footman  came. 

'  Send  Harriet  to  me  this  in- 
stant. Oh !  and  ask  papa  to  come 
to  me.' 

Then  she  sat  down,  and  dashed 
off  a  lino  to  Christopher.  This 
was  for  Harriet  to  take  out  to 
him.  Anything  better  than  for 
Christopher  to  be  caught  doing 
what  was  wrong. 

The  footman  came  back  first. 
'  If  you  please,  miss,  master  has 
gone  out.' 

'Run  after  him — the  road  to 
Gravesend.' 

'  Yes,  miss.* 

'No.  It  is  no  use.  Never 
mind.' 


'  Yes,  miss.' 

Then  Harriet  came  in.  'Did 
you  want  me,  miss.' 

'  Yes.    No — never  mind  now.' 

She  was  afraid  to  do  anything 
for  fear  of  making  matters  worse. 
She  went  to  the  window,  and 
stood  looking  anxiously  out,  with 
her  hands  working.  Presently 
she  uttered  a  little  scream,  and 
shrank  away  to  the  sofa.  She 
sank  down  on  it,  half  sitting,  half 
lying,  (hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  waited. 


Staines,  with  a  lover's  impa- 
tience, had  been  more  than  au 
hour  at  the  gate,  or  walking  up 
and  down  close  by  it,  his  heart 
now  burning  with  hope,  now 
freezing  with  fear,  that  she  would 
decline  a  meeting  on  these  terms. 

At  last  the  postman  came,  and 
then  he  saw  his  mistake ;  but  now 
in  a  few  minutes  Rosa  would  have 
his  letter,  and  then  he  should  soon 
know  whether  she  would  come  or 
not.  He  looked  up  at  the  draw- 
ing-room windows.  They  were 
full  of  light.  She  was  there,  in 
all  probability.  Yet  she  did  not 
come  to  them.  But  why  should 
she,  if  she  was  coming  out  ? 

He  walked  up  and  down  tho 
road.  She  did  not  come.  His 
heart  began  to  sicken  with  doubt. 
His  head  drooped;  and  perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  this  that  he  al- 
most ran  against  a  gcntlemau 
who  was  coming  the  other  way. 
The  moon  shone  bright  on  both 
faces. 

'Dr.  Staines!*  said  Mr.  Lusig- 
nan,  surprised.  Christopher  ut- 
tered an  ejaculation  more  eloquent 
than  words. 

They  stared  at  each  other. 

'  You  were  coming  to  see  us  ?* 

'  N — ^no,'  stammered  Christo- 
pher. 

Lusignan  thought  that  odd ; 
however,  he  said,  politely,  '  No 
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matter,  it  is  fortunate.  Wonld 
yon  mind  coming  in  ?' 

'  No/  &ltered  ChriBtopher,  and 
stared  at  him  mefollyj  puzzled 
more  and  more ;  but  beginning  to 
think,  after  all,  it  might  be  a 
casnal  meeting. 

They  entered  the  gate,  and,  in 
one  moment,  he  saw  Bosa  at  the 
window,  and  she  saw  him. 

Then  he  altered  his  opinion 
again.  Bosa  had  sent  her  father 
ont  to  him.  But  how  was  this  ? 
the  old  man  did  not  seem  angry. 
Christopher's  heart  gave  a  leap 
inside  him,  and  he  began  to  glow 
with  the  wildest  hopes.  For 
what  could  this  mean  but  relent- 
ing? 

Mr.  Lusignan  took  him  first 
into  the  study,  and  lighted  two 
candles  himself.  He  did  not  want 
the  servants  prying. 

The  lights  showed  Christopher 
a  change  in  Mr.  Lusignan.  He 
looked  ten  years  older. 

'You  are  not  well,  sir;'  said 
Ghristoplier,  gently. 

'  My  health  is  well  enough ;  but 
I  am  a  broken-hearted  man.  Dr. 
Staines,  forget  all  that  passed 
here  at  your  last  yisit.  All  that 
is  over.  Thank  you  for  loving  my 
poor  girl  as  you  do ;  give  me  your 
hand ;  €rod  bless  you.  Sir,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  as  a  physician  I 
invite  you  now.  She  is  ill,  sir, 
very — ^very  ill.' 

'111!  and  not  tell  me i' 

'  She  kept  it  from  you,  my  poor 
friend,  not  to  distress  you;  and 
she  tried  to  keep  it  from  me ;  but 
how  could  she?  for  two  months 
she  has  had  some  terrible  com- 
plaint— ^it  is  destroying  her.  She 
is  the  ghost  of  herself.  Oh,  my 
poor  child  1  my  child !' 

The  old  man  sobbed  aloud.  The 
young  man  stood  trembling,  and 


ashy  pale.  Still,  the  habits  of  his 
profession,  and  the  experience  of 
dangers  overcome,  together  with  a 
certain  sense  of  power,  kept  him 
up ;  but,  above  all,  love  and  duty 
said,  '  Be  firm.'  He  asked  for  an 
outline  of  the  symptoms. 

They  alarmed  him  greatly. 

'Let  us  lose  no  more  time,' 
said  he, '  I  will  see  her  at  once.' 

'Do  you  object  to  my  being 
present  ?' 

'  Of  course  not.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  Dr,  Snell 
says  it  is,  and  Mr.  Wyman  ?* 

'  By  all  means — after  I  have 
seen  her.' 

This  comforted  Mr.  Lusignan. 
He  was  to  get  an  independent 
judgment  at  all  events. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  Dr.  Staines  paused,  and 
leaned  against  the  baluster.  '  Give 
me  a  moment,'  said  he.  'The 
patient  must  not  know  how  my 
heart  is  beating;  and  she  must 
see  nothing  in  my  face  but  what 
I  choose  her  to  see.  Give  me 
your  hand  once  more,  sir ;  let  us 
both  control  ourselves.  Now  an- 
nounce me.' 

Mr.  Lusignan  opened  the  door, 
and  said,  with  forced  cheerful- 
ness, '  Dr.  Staines,  my  dear !  come 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
skill.' 

She  lay  on  the  sofa,  just  as  we 
left  her.  Only  her  bosom  began 
to  heave. 

Then  Christopher  Staines  drew 
himself  up,  and  the  majesty  of 
knowledge  and  love  together 
seemed  to  dilate  his  noble  frame. 
He  fixed  his  eye  on  that  reclining, 
panting  figure,  and  stepped  lightly 
but  firmly  across  the  room,  to 
know  the  worst — like  a  lion  walk- 
ing up  to  levelled  lances. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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(Tell  me  if,  with  all  hU  faulta,  Mirabean  U  not  adorable?' 

Mary  MusteU  Mitfoni. 


IT  was  in  the  year  1783  thai  two 
noble  old  men,  splendid  in 
appearance,  and  magnificent  in 
manner,  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  forgotten  by  the  century  be- 
fore and  left  as  types  of  a  better 
and  more  refined  age,  met  together 
to  hold  a  family  council  upon  a 
black  sheep — a  prodigal  son  who 
after  having  passed  through  an 
early  youth  distinguished  by  every 
vice  and  folly  had  appeared  before 
them  as  a  penitent.  It  was  like  a 
scene  in  a  play,  almost  grand 
enough  for  Oorneille,  almost  laugh- 
able enough  for  Molidre.  One  can 
imagine  the  two,  leaning  on  their 
gold-headed  canes,  recalling  the 
costume  of  Louis-Quatorze  and 
speaking  the  language  of  St.  Simon 
— wisdom  and  justice  (without 
mercy)  breathing  morality  through 
their  lips — the  Marquis  and  the 
C!ommander — ^Victor  Biguetti  or 
Arrighetti  with  his  brother  Jean 
Antoine,  Bailli  de  Mirabeau :  and 
this  black  sheep,  this  prodigal  son 
— *  rOuragan '  as  his  family  called 
him^the  world  calls  by  a  name 
which  will  never  be  forgotten.  It 
is  Mirabeau. 

Ten  years  after,  an  immense 
crowd  gathered  before  the  gates  of 
a  house  in  the  Ghauss^e  d'Autin 
where  a  man  lay  dying.  The 
people  thronged  the  street,  the 
court,  the  staircase,  to  hear  the 
last  verdict  of  the  physicians — 
and  that  was  that  there  was  no 
hope.  Hardly  had  those  who  stood 
by  the  bed-side  pronounced  the 
fatal  words,  '  B  est  mort,*  when 
the  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly rose,  and  in  a  voice  broken 
with  sobs  proposed  that  a  deputa- 
tion should  attend  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  great  man,    The  reply  was 


made  with  one  voice : '  We  will  all 
attend  I' 
The  great  man  of  1791,  was  the 

black  sheep  of  1781. 

•        •        «        •        « 

Genial,  generous,  sensitive ;  full 
of  a  wild,  undisciplined  force — 
boiling  over  with  ambition — co- 
vetous of  glory ;  ardent,  indefati- 
gable, audacious  ^Honore  Grabriel 
Mirabeau,  with  his  burning  south- 
em  temperament  and  his  tem- 
pestuous passions,  was  one  of  those 
great  representative  men  the  de- 
tails of  whose  life  possess  an 
almost  inexhaustible  interest ;  and 
however  wild  the  follies  of  his 
youth,  it  cannot  but  be  allowed 
that  his  death  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Bevolution  was  a  signal  mis- 
fortune to  his  country. 

In  these  days  of  domestic  peace 
and  unbounded  domestic  indul- 
gence it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
paternal  severity  of  which  Mirabeau 
was  the  victim — a  severity  which 
increased,  instead  of  diminishing, 
faults  that  a  kinder  and  more 
generous  treatment  might  have 
corrected.  '  Let  my  father  only 
condescend  to  know  me,'  he  wrote 
to  his  uncle  the  Bailli.  '  He  thinks 
I  have  a  bad  heart ;  but  let  him 
only  put  me  to  the  proof:'  touch* 
ing  words,  met  only  by  sarcasm 
and  disbelief,  and  even  added  per* 
secutioB. 

'  A  turbulent  spirit,  —  proud, 
overbearing,  insubordinate,  a  cruel 
and  vicious  disposition :'  these  were 
the  terms  by  which  he  was  branded ; 
yet  his  crimes  were  those  of  a  grand 
although  ungovernable  nature,  of 
a  violent  precocious  physical  tem- 
perament, of  a  man  whose  misfor- 
tunes were  greater  than  his  faults, 
and  whos0  faults  were  far  blj^ker 
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than  the  sourco  from  which  they 
sprung. 

Issue  of  a  race  distinguished  for 
fiye  centuries  by  fiery  originality 
of  character,  Mirabeau  was  en- 
dowed,  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally, with  faculties  forcible  beyond 
all  ordinary  bounds.  His  childhood 
— his  youth,  ardent  and  stormy, 
were  ill-understood  and  ill-go- 
Terned ;  turbulent  at  an  age  when 
fccording  to  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence both  soul  and  body  ferment 
in  order  to  arrive  at  duo  maturity; 
refractory,  because  too  harshly  re- 
strained ;  unruly,  because  the  re- 
gulations imposed  upon  him  were 
unjust  and  unreasonable;  hot- 
headed, because  undue  authority 
repels,  where  kindness  and  good 
sense  would  soften ;  ungovernable, 
because  his  superior  force  and 
intelligence  were  treated  without 
the  consideration  which  prudence 
accords  even  to  weakness  and  folly 
— he  was  still  affectionate,  tender, 
generous  and  sincere,  having  the 
instinct,  the  desire,  the  passionate 
love  of  right. 

At  an  early  age  the  Marquis 
vrites  of  his  son  that  the  system 
of  education  he  was  pursuing,  under 
the  direction  of  a  relation  and 
friend  of  the  family,  was  much  too 
lenient  for  so '  violent  a  scoundrel,' 
and  he  was  accordingly  removed  to 
a  military  school,  under  the  name 
of  Pierre  Buffiere.  '  I  do  not 
choose,'  continued  the  father, '  that 
a  name  which  is  adorned  with 
some  lustre  should  be  dragged 
over  the  benches  of  a  school  of 
correction.' 

It  would  appear  that,  contrary 
to  expectation,  the  Abb6  Choquard 
succeeded  in  more  than  half  taming 
Monsieur  Pierre  Buffiere;  at  all 
events  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
a  rapidity  and  success  without 
parallel.  His  memory  was  prodi- 
gious, and  he  possessed  a  remark- 
able facility  in  mastering  both  dead 
find  living  languages,  was  a  gopd 


mathematician,  drew  well,  and 
displayed  a  great  talent  for  music, 
besides  finding  time  for  all  the 
manly  exercises  of  the  day. 

In  1767  Gabriel  was  allowed  to 
join  the  regiment  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lambert,  where  he  conducted 
himself  well  and  showed  such  signs 
of  military  capacity,  that  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant;  and  even  his  father's 
animosity  was  somewhat  softened. 
It  was,  however,  rekindled  by  an 
incident  which  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen.  The  young  Gabriel, 
kept  without  sufficient  pecuniary 
resources,  got  into  debt  and  even 
lost  money  at  play;  two  utterly 
impardonable  sins  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Marquis,  who  declared  that  he 
would  devour  twenty  fortunes  and 
twelve  kingdoms  if  they  were  put 
into  his  hand ! 

The  Marquis  de  Lambert,  whom 
he  had  supplanted  in  a  love  affair, 
became  his  implacable  enemy ;  and 
Mirabeau  alone  against  his  supe- 
riors had  to  defend  his  own  cause 
before  a  court-martial,  which  ended 
in  his  first  imprisonment  at  La 
Bochelle;  there,  as  usual,  he  won 
the  affection  of  those  around  him : 
in  his  father's  words,he  'bewitched ' 
the  governor,  who  procured  his 
release,  and  permission  to  join  the 
legion  of  Lorraine  which  was  pre- 
paring to  take  possession  of  Cor- 
sica. It  was  an  expedition  which 
had  neither  the  interest  of  a 
defensive  war,  nor  the  prestige  of 
a  chivalrous  invasion.  It  had 
nothing  attractive  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mirabeau ;  and  some  years 
later,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  he  openly  regretted  his 
participation  (not,  however,  alto- 
gether voluntary,  since  the  choice 
lay  between  imprisonment  and  free- 
dom) in  an  act  of  conquest  which 
he  considered  unjust  towards  a 
peaceable  and  generous  people. 

On  his  return  to  France,  aftei* 
Qbout  a  gear's  absence,  he  writes 
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to  his  uncle  to  beg  permission  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  which  was  ob- 
tained,  although  not  without  some 
hesitation.  The  Bailli  gives  his 
brother  an  account  of  the  interview 
in  the  following  terms : 

'  Yesterday  (14th  May,  1770)  I 
was  quite  surprised.  A  soldier 
brought  me  a  letter  from  M.  Pierre 
Buffi^re,  who  asked  to  see  me.  I 
replied  that  he  might  come.  I  was 
enchanted  to  see  him.  My  heart 
swelled.  I  found  him  ugly  but 
not  of  a  bad  countenance,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  small-pox, 
which  have  altered  his  features 
sadly,  he  has  something  in  his  face 
both  gracious  and  noble.  If  he  is 
not  worse  than  Nero,  he  will  be 
better  than  Marcus  Aurelius,  for  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so  much 
intelligence.  My  poor  head  was 
quite  engrossed.  He  appears  to  me 
to  dread  you  like  the  provost-mar- 
shal !  but  he  swears  that  there  is 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  please 
you.  He  confesses  all  his  follies, 
but  says  that  he  was  in  despair; 
he  said  to  the  Abb6*  that  he  had 
been  wrongly  treated  from  his  in- 
fancy and  that  Yiomeuil,  his  last 
colonel,  had  overcome  him  with 
reason  and  gentleness,  and  had 
made  him  recognise  in  good  con- 
duct a  new  order  of  things.  I 
assure  you  I  found  him  very  re- 
pentant of  all  his  past  faults.  He 
seems  to  have  a  feeling  heart.  As 
for  cleverness,  I  have  already 
spoken  of  it — the  devil  hasn't  half 
80  much!  and  I  repeat,  either  he  is 
the  most  adroit  hypocrite  in  the 
world  or  he  will  become  the  best 
subject  in  Europe,  to  be  made 
general  on  land  or  water,  minister, 
chancellor,  or  pope — whatever  he 
will' 

The  comments  of  the  Marquis 
upon  this  account  of  his  son's 
reform  are  conceived  in  his  usual 
tone  of  suspicion  and  sarcasm. 

*  Castagn)',  private  chaplain  at  Mira- 
beaii. 


'  The  good  Bailli,'  he  writes  to 
his  son-in-law  the  Marquis  de  Sail- 
lant,  '  has  kept  him  several  days, 
and  the  rouiance  which  pervades 
like  a  perfume  this  good-for- 
nothing,  from  top  to  toe,  has  got 
into  his  uncle's  head,  which  is, 
however,  generally  pretty  strong. 
He  has  been  "  engrossed !  enchant- 
ed!"— ^these  are  his  own  words; 
the  rc^^e  has  been  going  through 
all  his  tricks  ;*  he  may  take  in  his 
uncle — ^so  be  it — but  he  will  not 
win  over  his  father  quite  so 
cheaply.' 

In  spite  of  the  application  and 
intelligence  which  the  young  soldier 
had  displayed  in  his  short  military 
career,  the  Marquis  now  appears  to 
wish  to  turn  him  from  it — as  he 
himself  says,  '  toTnake  him  rural  I* 
and  to  this  end  he  conunands  him 
to  set  to  work  to  peruse  books  on 
economy  and  farming,  studies  ill- 
suited  to  his  taste;  but  Gabriel 
complains  of  nothing  whilst  still 
permitted  to  reside  with  his  uncle, 
whose  simple,  honest,  affectionate 
nature  exercised  the  greatest  influ- 
enoe  over  his  own,  and  who  never 
ceased  interceding  for  him  with  all 
the  power  of  his  pen.  He  at  last 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  Marquis 
consented  to  receive  his  son. 

'M.  Pierre  Buffi^re,*  wrote  the 
excellent  Bailli,  'will  be  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  my  dear  brother. 
He  leaves  me  to-day.  Perhaps 
you  will  not  find  him  very  well  up 
in  the  profession  of  economist,  but 
in  the  first  place  I  have  not  trou- 
bled him  too  much  on  the  subject, 
since  the  way  to  succeed  in  any- 
thing is  not  to  set  one's  heart  too 
much  upon  it;  a  strong  wish 
makes  one  see  double,  and  in 
general  nothing  turns  out  as  one 
desires,  except  what  is  almost  in- 
different. Next,  as  your  son  has  a 
great  deal  of  intelligence,  and  even 
genius,  there  are  always  plenty  of 

**  Le  drole  a  jon^  sen  graqdes  mario* 
nettes. 
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resources  for  such  sort  of  meu. 
Besides,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  the 
subject  is  rather  a  cold  one  for  so 
hot  a  head.  Surely  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  tell  you  that  it  would  be 
as  ridiculous  in  a  father  to  insist 
on  his  children  conforming  exactly 
to  his  ideas  as  to  make  them  wear 
his  shoes ;  and  so  long  as  the  heart 
is  all  right  one  should  not  dispute 
about  difference  of  taste. 

'  He  is  naturally  very  indus- 
trious, and  I  haye  given  him  your 
notions  and  my  own  upon  work.; 
telling  him  that  nothing  so  steadies 
life,  which,  on  the  contrary,  wastes 
away  so  sadly  in  idleness  and 
pleasure;  that  the  mind  becomes 
stronger  and  more  refined  as  the 
dregs  and  the  refuse  are  cleared 
away,  and  that  one  of  the  physical 
proo&  of  the  immortality  of  the 
sonl  is  the  spirit  and  fire  of  men 
who  are  active  in  their  old  age — 
who  only  half  die ;  that  part  only 
perishing  which  was  ever  a  burden. 

'  For  the  rest,  your  son  fears, 
respects,  and   loves  you;    but  I 
fancy  I  have  got  at  his  mind  by 
showing  how  much  I  care  for  him. 
I  think  that  without  losing  any  of 
the  weight  of  paternal  authority, 
it  is  better  to  show  him  interrat 
and  kindness.    Not  only  will  you 
know  him  better  but  your  lessons 
wiU   take  more  root;    for  a  son 
although  he  cannot  contradict  his 
£ather,  may  very  well  not  allow 
himself  to  be  convinced  by  him. 
As  I  have  been  a  son  myself  I 
know  how  it  used  to  be  with  me ; 
my  education  was  only  formed  by 
those  who  treated  me  with  friend- 
ship, and  when  my  father  blamed 
me,  I  held  my  tongue,  but  my  pri- 
vate opinions  took  their  own  course.' 
A  few  months  after  this,  the 
Marquis  actually  consents  that  his 
son  should  bear  his   name;    he 
takes  him  to  Paris  and  presents 
him  at  Court  and  to  his  friends: 
somewhat  proud,  although  unwil- 
ling to  aUow  it,  of  his  wit,  sense, 
VOL.  zzn.— Ko.  cxxvm. 


and   the  impression  produced  by 
his  manners,  'respectful  but  not 
servile,  easy  but  not  famiUar/   He 
even  writes  to  the  Bailli  that  his 
nephew  might,  after  a  few  more 
years'  association  with  himself,  do 
honour  to  those  belonging  to  him, 
and  that  a  woman  of  good  sense 
and  amiability  might  do  the  rest. 
^  In  this  hopeMirabeau  was  married, 
in  1772,  to  Marie  Emilie  de  Covet, 
only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Marignane.    She  was  plain,  even 
rather  common  in  appearance,  dark, 
beautiful  eyes  and  hair,  bad  teeth, 
a  pretty  smile,  little,  but   well- 
made,  gay,  agreeable,  sensible,  and 
clever.     He  has  been  accused  of 
frittering  away  his  wife's  fortune, 
but  that  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  case,  as  he  never  received 
even  a  sou  of  it.     She  had  the 
promise  of  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
de  Marignane,  who,  however,  sur- 
vived    his   son-in-law,    and    the 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau  had  to  endow 
the  young  couple  with  a   small 
pension  which  proved  utterly  in- 
sufficient for  all  their    'clothes, 
furniture,  jewels,  and  gewgaws.' 
As  debts  increlised  upon  him  Mi- 
rabeau appeared  to  get  more  reck- 
less in  his  expenditure,  and  his 
father — only  too  ready  as  ever  to 
believe  every  accusation  against 
him— provided    himself   with    a 
lettre  de  cachet,  and  used  it  without 
mercy,  ordering  him  to  quit  the 
Chateau  de  Mirabeau  and  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  little  town  of 
Manosque.     It  was  the  time  when 
the  powers  of  the  Crown  came  in 
aid  of  aristocratic  pride  and  aris- 
tocratic fury,  and  the  State  prisons 
yawned  to  receive  whatever  victim 
was    required    by  the  demon   of 
family  pride  or  domestic  tyranny. 
The  impulsive  and  turbulent  Ga- 
briel was  not  long  before  he  fur- 
nished a   new  occasion    for   the 
exercise    of   that  undue  severity 
which  was  the  original  cause  of 
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misfortuiies,  henceforward  to  be 
without  end  and  without  remedy. 

There  had  been  a  yery  innocent 
flirtation  between  the  Countess  de 
Mirabeau  and  a  cousin  of  hers,  the 
Chevalier  de  Crassaud,  before  her 
marriage^  and  some  letters  which 
had  been  exchanged  containing 
more  love  of  amusement  on  the 
one  side,  and  coquetry  on  the 
other,  than  any  real  feeling,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband. 
Jealousy  was  violent  with  him,  like 
every  other  passiop,  and  a  duel  be- 
came imminent.  The  parents  of  the 
Chevalier  interfered,  and  Mirabeau, 
who  felt  himself  in  the  wrong,  ac- 
cepted the  necessary  explanations ; 
the  more  easily  that  he  learned 
that  the  eadandre  was  likely  to 
break  off  an  advantageous  marriage 
between  the  Chevalier  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Tou- 
rette. 

Beproaching  himself  for  his  im- 
petuosity, and  regretting  the  error 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  forgot 
his  legal  bonds  and  hurried  away 
to  explain  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  His  eloquence  was  suc- 
cessful, and  he  was  about  to  return 
to  his  place  of  banishment,  when 
unfortunately  he  met  the  Baron 
de  Villeneuve  Moans,  who,  under 
pretext  of  a  public  quarrel,  had 
some  time  before  very  grievously 
insulted  Mirabeau's  sister,  the 
Marquise  '  de  CCaris.  Mirabeau 
could  not  refuse  himself  the  plea- 
sure of  horsewhipping  the  Baron 
then  and  there  before  several  wit- 
nesses ;  a  deed  of  violence  which 
formed  an  excuse  for  sending  him 
to  the  Ch&teau  d'lf,  an  arid  rock 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Port  of  Mar^ 
seilles,  although  his  imcle  again 
attempted  his  exculpation,  and  de- 
clared that  he  saw  nothing  so 
extraordinary  in  the  nephew  of 
his  uncle,  and  the  son  of  his  father, 
thrashing  an  insolent  gentleman, 
and  that  in  his  place  he  should 
have  done  the  same. 


At  the  Chateau  d'  If,  as  under 
the  tutelage  of  M.  Choquart,  in 
the  He  de  B^ — the  regiment  his 
uncle's  house,  Mirabeau  had  been 
preceded  by  letters  where  the  Mar- 
quis exaggerated  every  fault ;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  prejudices 
raised  against  him  were  speedily 
overcome  by  his  genial  nature, 
and  the  engaging  mixture  of  im- 
petuosity and  sweetness  which 
made  his  manners  so  seductive. 
He  followed  to  the  letter  the  advice 
given  him  by  his  wife — ^who  how- 
ever was  the  first  to  desert  him  in 
his  misfortunes — ^wben  she  wrote, 
'Make  use,  dear  angel,  of  that 
magic  which  you  possess  when 
you  want  to  enchant  anyone.' 

For  some  months  Mirabeau  re- 
mained sad  and  solitary  in  his 
new  dungeon :  he  saw  no  one — ^all 
society,  and  even  pen  and  ink  were 
denied  him, — and,  patient  as  he 
habitually  was  under  increasing 
persecution,  he  himself  declared 
that, '  to  suffer  at  once  every  grief, 
and  to  lose  in  one  moment  all  con- 
solation,' was  a  blow  which  he 
could  not  long  resist.' 

It  would  perhaps,  however, 
have  been  better  for  him  if  this 
vigorous  imprisonment  had  con- 
tinued. A  slight  relaxation  of  its 
severity  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Claude  Fran9ois  Marquis  de 
Mounier,  and  his  wife  Marie 
Th^r^se  Eichard  de  Euffey,  who 
pitying  sincerely  the  condition  of 
the  captive,  obtained  for  him  per- 
mission to  visit  them  at  Pont- 
arlier. 

The  Marquis,  an  old  man,  liked 
to  hear  him  recount  the  history  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  to  lavish  upon 
him  much  good  advice;  and  his 
wife,  who  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  found  the  society  of  a  man 
who  united  all  the  charms  of  sensi- 
bility and  genius  to  suffering  and 
(Borrow,  only  too  dangerously  seduc- 
tive. Sad  as  was  the  end  of  the 
story^  the  beginning  doubtless  had 
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its  charm,  when  in  the  words  of 
Si  BeuTej  the  poor  prisoner,  re- 
joicing in  a  partial  freedom  from 
captivity,  came  to  Pontarlier  to 
the  old  Marquis  de  Moonier, 
whose  house  alone  was  open  to 
him ;  when  he  related  before  him 
and  his  young  wife  the  misfortunes 
and  the  faults  which  had  brought 
him  to  60  sad  a  pass;  and  she, 
like  Besdemona  and  Dido  and 
every  woman  that  ever  lived,  wept 
over  all  that  he  had  done  and 
suffered — ^loving  him  the  more 
for  it. 

'  I  was  very  unhappy,'  Mirabeau 
pleads,  'and  unhappiness  makes 
one  doubly  susceptible.  I  needed 
kindness,  and  every  charm  of  wit 
and  beauty  was  displayed  before 
me.  I  sought  consolation — and 
what  consoler  like  love  V 

He  did  not,  however,  yield  with- 
out a  struggle  to  this  unhappy 
passion.  He  wrote  to  his  father ; 
he  implored  permission  to  return 
to  his  family:  was  refused,  escaped 
from  the  Chateau  d'lf — ^and  was 
joined  by  Sophie  de  Mounier. 

They  fled  to  Holland,  and  there 
for  some  time  Mirabeau  supported 
himself  by  his  writings ;  but  mon- 
sieur and  madame  de  Buffey  took 
measures  to  pursue  their  daughter, 
and  Mirabeau  was  still  followed 
by  his  father's  unrelentrng  ani- 
mosity. Both  were  arrested  at 
Amsterdam. 

May  14,  1777.  Madame  de 
Mounier  was  imprisoned  in  Paris* 
Mirabeau  in  the  dungeon  of  Yin- 
oennes,  where  he  rdtaiained  nearly 
four  years,  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity,  deprived  of  all  com- 
panionship, and  where,  in  his  own 
words, '  tete-^tete  with  grief,'  his 
only  consohition  was  the  corres- 
pondence with  Madame  de  Mou- 
nier, i)ermitted  through  the  pity  of 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  Police, 
M.  de  Lanoii,  whose  affection  he 
entirely  gained. 

These    'Lettres   1  Sophie'— 


flEUAOus  letters,  which  have  been 
thought  as  far  superior  to  Bous- 
seau  as  passion  is  to  sentiment,  or 
truth  to  fiction, — were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  M.  Boucher,  an  ex- 
cellent, disinterested  man,  who 
was  appointed  by  M.  Lenoir  for  the 
immediate  surveillance  of  Mira- 
beau; and  for  some  time  he  ob- 
served with  rigour  the  prescribed 
injunctions  as  to  their  length, 
number,  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  written,  and  the  interval  to 
elapse  between  each  one ;  but  by 
degrees,  touched  by  the  ever- 
renewed  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  reassured  by  the  resignation 
and  docility  of  his  prisoner,  M. 
Bouohe]p  relaxed  some  of  the  im- 
posed restrictions.  He  allowed 
him  to  write  so  many  and  such 
interminable  effusions,  that  it  may 
be  fairly  surmised  he  did  not 
always  find  time  to  read  tham. 
He  was  only  strict  in  insisting  on 
the  originals  being  returned  to 
him,  when  he  religiously  placed 
them  amongst  the  prison  docu- 
ments, where  they  were  found 
thirteen  years  afterwards,  and 
taken,  or  rather  stolen,  by  Manuel, 
the  Procureur  de  la  Commune, 
who  made  a  good  speculation  of 
them. 

Through  the  exertions  of  his 
friends,  Mirabeau  was  at  length 
liberated  and  was  permitted  to 
join  the  Marquis,  who  wrote  to  his 
brother,  the  Bailli,  in  the  following 
terms: 

'I  must  tell  you  that  Honore 
improves  visibly,  although  when  I 
first  saw  him  he  was  madder  than 
ever.  They  were  all  frightened  t® 
death  at  my  taking  him ;  the  more 
so,  that  my  children  *  were  left  be- 
hind. However,  I  flatter  myself  I 
can  see  ^  well  as  most  people, 
when  I  look  about  me;  and  in 
spite  of  the  ugly  face,  the  bad  walk, 
the    bullying    precipitation,    the 

*  M.  and  Madame  de  Saillant. 
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puffed-np  hurry  and  prido  of  the 
man,  and  his  atrocious  stare,  or 
rather  frown,  when  he  listens  and 
reflects,  something  tells  me  that 
he  is  only  an  empty  bugl)ear,  and 
that  all  the  ferocity  with  which  ho 
has  contrived  to  surround  his 
person,  his  reputation,  and  his 
lx)haviour,  is  nothing  but  smoke, 
as  well  as.  his  learning  and  his 
talk,  and  that  at  the  bottom  he  is 
))erhap8  the  last  man  in  the  king- 
dom to  commit  a  wilful  act  of 
wickedness.' 

Madame  de  Mounier  had  also 
regained  her  freedom  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  but  she  remained 
in  the  Convent  of  the  'Saintes 
Claires,' where  she  had  found  a  safe 
and  i)eaceable  asylum. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mirabeau 
deserted  her,  and  that  she  com- 
mitted suicide  at  finding  herself 
abandoned  by  him  to  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  everything;  but  the 
facts  are  otherwise,  and  however 
))ainful  the  history  may  be,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  '  douce 
Sophie '  of  '  Ilonore  Gabriel '  was 
the  one  love  of  his  life. 

The  first  part  of  the  life  of  Mira- 
l)eau  was  filled  with  Sophie ;  the 
second  by  the  Hevolution.  Alone 
with  his  genius,  he  attacked  with 
all  the  force  of  his  ardent  nature, 
the  despotism  from  which  he  had 
so  cruelly  suffered, — the  Govern- 
ment, the  laws,  the  tribunals 
Avhich  he  hated.  Paternity  hod 
l)een  to  him  what  royalty  was  to 
the  nation.  He  became  an  orator ; 
not  according  to  Cicero,  but  after 
his  own  soul,  after  his  own  life, — 
because  he  had  suffered — because 
he  had  failed. 

When  he  first  arrived  as  the 
Aix  deputy  to  the  States-General, 
his  appearance  neither  created  re- 
mark or  envy;  but  his  eminent 
talents,  his  delicate  tact — and 
perhaps  more  than  all,  his  au- 
dacity,— soon  won  for  him  the 
lx)sition  which  he  only  lost  with 


his  life.  Dumout,  the  friend  of 
Sheridan,  Fox,  and  Lord  Holland, 
describes  his  eloquence  as  irre- 
sistible. His  voice  was  full,  manly, 
sonorous,  and  not  the  least  inflec- 
tion of  it  was  lost.  His  manner  is 
described  by  the  same  pen  as  being 
ordinarily  a  little  slow.  He  would 
begin  with  some  hesitation,  but 
only  sufficient  to  excite  interest; 
he  appeared  to  be  seeking  for  the 
most  desirable  expression;  to  re- 
ject, to  choose,  to  weigh  every 
term  until  he  became  animated, 
and  that  the  bellows  of  the  forge 
were  in  full  play.  In  his  most  im- 
petuous moments,  the  sentiment 
which  made  him  weigh  every 
word  to  give  it  its  full  force, 
prevented  him  from  being  ever 
rapid. 

He  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  French  volubility,  and  for  that 
clap-trap  fervour  which  he  called 
the  thunders  and  the  tempests 
of  the  opera.  He  never  lost  the 
gravity  of  the  statesman ;  and  his 
one  defect  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much  study  and  pretension. 
He  raised  his  head  with  too  much 
pride,  and  marked  his  disdain 
sometimes  almost  to  insolence.  He 
used  to  coimt  amongst  his  advan- 
tages, his  strong  square  figure,  his 
marked  features,  his  heavy  brows, 
his  enormous  head  of  hair.  '  No 
one  knows,'  he  would  say, '  all  the 
power  of  my  ugliness:  when  I 
shake  my  terrible  mane,  none  dare 
interrupt  mc !' 

The  one  drawback  to  a  power 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
irresistible,  and  which  might  have 
altered  the  destinies  of  his  country, 
was  the  stigma  attached  to  his 
youth.  He  knew — ^none  better — 
that  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  high  per- 
sonal consideration,  all  France 
would  have  l)een  at  his  feet.  As 
it  was,  he  shines  out  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  time  with  all  the  sombre 
splendor  which  surrounds  the 
names  of  revolutionary  men. 
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"lipESDAMES  FOLIBEL  oocu- 
jfl  pied  a  double  set  of  rooms, 
au  premier,  on  the  Boulevards 
dcs  ItalieDS.  On  a  door  to  the 
right  a  large  brass  plate  an- 
nounced that  Madame  Augustine 
Folibel  presided  over  lingerie  et 
denielles,  and  invited  the  public 
to  'toumer  le  bouton/  To  the 
left  a  large  steel  plate  proclaimed 
Madame  Alexandrine  Folibel,  mo- 
diste, and  invited  the  public  to 
'  ring  the  bell.'  But  after  a 
certain  hour  every  day,  both  these 
invitations  were  negatived  by  a 
page  in  buttons,  who,  stationed 
at  either  door,  kept  the  way  open 
for  the  ceaseless  flow  of  visitors 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  two 
establishments. 

My  friend,  Berthe  de  Bonton,  was 
just  turning  into  the  lingerie  depart- 
ment, when  I  came  up  the  stairs. 

*How  lucky!*  she  exclaimed, 
running  across  the  landing  to 
me,  and  then  in  a  wtto  voce, 
'  Madame  Clifford,'  pronounced 
Cleefore,  'is  here,  and  wants  me 
to  choose  a  bonnet  for  her.  Now, 
if  there's  a  thing  I  hate  it's  choos- 
ing a  bonnet  for  an  Englishwoman. 
To  begin  with,  they  haven't  the 
first  rudiments  of  culture  in  dress, 
then  they  can  never  make  up  their 
minds,  and  they  find  everything 
too  dear;  but  the  crowning  ab- 
surdity is,  that  they  bring  their 
husbands  with  them,  and  consult 
them!  Figurez-vous,  ma  chftre!* 
and  Berthe,  with  a  Frenchwoman's 
keen  sense  of  the  comic^  laughed 
merrily  at  the  conceit.  I  laughed 
with  her,  though  not  perhaps  quite 
from  the  same  point  of  view;  I 
made  an  excuse  to  get  away 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  the 
menage  discussing  a  pink  tulle, 
with  marabout  and  beetle-wings 


trimming;  'un  petit  po^me,  cherie ; 
but — '  she  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
'  fancy  Madame  Cleefore's  com- 
plexion under  it.' 

'Ah,  bon  jour,  Mesdames!  I 
am  at  the  orders  of  ces  dames. 
Will  they  take  the  trouble  to  seat 
themselves  just  for  one  second  !* 
entreated  Madame  Augustine,  who 
greeted  us  in  the  first  salon,  where 
she  was  carrying  on  a  warm  debate 
on  the  merits  of  Alen9on  ver«Ms 
Valenciennes,  as  a  trimming  for 
a  bridal  peignoir. 

'  I  only  want  to  say  a  word 
with  reference  to  my  order  of 
yesterday ;  where  is  Mademoiselle 
Florine?*  inquired  Berthe,  look- 
ing round  the  room  where  there 
were  several  groups  ordering  pretty 
things. 

'Florine!  Florine!'  called  out 
Madame  Augustine. 

'  Voici,  Madame !' 

Mademoiselle  Florine  was  a 
plump  little  houlotte  of  a  woman, 
who  wore  her  nose  retroussS,  and 
always  looked  at  you  as  if  she  had 
reason  to  complain  of  you.  With- 
out being  the  least  uncivil  she 
looked  it.  Her  nose  was  uncivil ; 
it  had  a  supercilious  expression 
that  made  you  feel  it  was  con- 
sidering you  de  haut  en  has.  The 
fact  is.  Mademoiselle  Florine  was 
not  happy — she  was  disappointed, 
not  in  love,  but  with  life  in  general, 
and  with  lingerie  in  particular. 
She  had  adopted  lingerie  as  a  vo- 
cation, and  it  was  going  down 
in  the  world ;  it  was  degenerating 
into  pacotille ;  grandes  dames  were 
beginning  to  grow  cold  about  it, 
and  to  wear  collars  and  cuffs  that  a 
petite  hourgeoise  would  have  turned 
up  her  nose  at  ten  years  ago. 
More  grievous  still  was  the  change 
that  had  come   over   petticoats. 
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The  deterioration  in  this  line  she 
took  terribly  to  heart,  and  the 
surest  way  to  enlist  her  good 
graces  and  secure  her  interest  in 
your  order,  be  it  eyer  so  small, 
was  to  preface  it  with  a  sigh  or  a 
sneer  at  red  Balmorals  or  other 
gaudy  and  economical  inventions 
which  had  dethroned  the  snowy 
jupon  hlanc  of  her  youth,  with 
its  tucks  and  frills  and  dainty 
edgings  of  lace  or  embroidery. 

Berthe,  it  so  happened,  shared 
yery  strongly  this  dislike  to 
coloured  x>etticoats,  and  was  guilty 
of  considerable  extravagance  in 
the  choice  of  white  ones;  Made-' 
moiselle  Florine's  sympathies  con- 
sequently went  out  to  her,  and  no 
matter  how  busily  she  was  en- 
gaged or  with  whom,  she  would 
fly  to  Berthe  as  to  a  kindred  soul 
the  moment  she  appeared. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  over 
those  jupons  a  traine  that  1 
ordered  yesterday,'  said  Berthe, 
to  the  pugnacious-looking  little 
lingh'e,  *  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  entre-deux  anglais  will  be  a 
failure.  We  ought  to  have  de- 
cided on  Valenciennes.' 

'  Ah  1  I  thought  Madame  la 
Comtesse  would  come  round  to 
it!'  observed  Mademoiselle  Flo- 
rine,  with  a  smile  of  supreme 
satisfaction ;  '  I  told  Madame  la 
Comtesse  it  was  a  mistake.' 

*  Yes ;  I  felt  you  did  not  ap- 
prove ;  but  really  twelve  hundred 
francs  for  six  petticoats  did  seem 
a  great  deal,'  observed  Berthe,  de- 
precatingly  ;  '  now  suppose  we 
put  alternately  one  row  of  deep 
entre-deux  and  a  tuyaute  batiste, 
edged  with  a  narrow  Valen- 
ciennes, instead  of  all  Valenci- 
ennes ?' 

'  Voyons,  r6flechissons !'  said 
Mademoiselle  Florine,  putting  her 
finger  to  her  lips  and  ^tting  her 
brow. 

'  It  occurred  to  me  in  my  bed 
last  night/  continued  Berthe ;  and 


I  fell  asleep  and  actually  dreamed 
of  it,  and  you  can't  think  how 
pretty  it  looked,  so  light,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  tr^s  garni.' 

'  A  la  bonne  heure !  Parlez-moi 
d'une  pratique  comme  cela!'  ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle  Florine, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  turning 
to  me  with  a  look  of  admiratioui 
which  was  almost  affecting  from 
its  earnestness;  'there  is  some 
compensation  in  working  for 
Madame  at  least.  If  ces  dames 
knew  what  I  have  to  endure  from 
les  trois  quarts  du  monde!'  and 
she  threw  up  her  hands  and  shook 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
premier  saJon,  '  But  let  me  get 
out  the  models  and  see  how  this 
dream  of  Madame  la  Comtesse's 
looks  in  reality.' 

Boxes  of  lace  and  embroidery 
were  ordered  out  by  the  excited 
lingere,  and  under  her  deft  and 
nimble  fingers  the  dream  was 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  Berthe  was  undecided. 
She  sat  down  (and  surveyed  the 
combination  in  silent  perplexity. 

'  Vraiment  cette  question  de 
jupons  complique  trop  la  vie!' 
she  sighed,  presently,  'and  now 
I  begin  to  ask  myself  if  these 
will  go  with  any  of  my  new 
dresses?  The  crinoline  Sventail 
is  going  out)  Monsieur  Grand- 
homme  told  me,  and  they  will 
never  go  with  the  queue  de  moi- 
neau  that  he  is  bringing  in  ?' 

Here  was  a  predicament ! 

'  Attendez,'  said  Florine,  drop- 
ping a  dozen  rotdeanx  of  lace  on 
the  floor  as  if  such  costly  chiffons, 
the  mere  mortar  and  clay  of  her 
airy  architecture,  were  not  worth 
a  thought;  'laissons  la  question 
de  jupons  pendante;  I  will  go 
myself  this  evening  and  discuss 
the  toilettes  of  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse with  her  femme  de  chambre ; 
we  will  see  the  style  and  fall  of 
the  new  skirts  and  adapt  the 
jupons  to  them/ 
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*  Que  toub  dies  bonne  I'  ex* 
claimed  Berthe,  looking  and  feel- 
ing gtatefal  for  this  unlooked-for 
solution  of  her  difficulty. 

'  It  is  a  consolation  to  me, 
Madame  la  Oomtesse/  replied  Ma- 
demoiselle Florine,  with  a  sigh, 
and  I  need  a  little  now  and 
then !' 

We  wished  her  good  morning. 

'  Let  us  go  back  now  to  Alex- 
andrine/ said  Berthe,  '  I  hope 
Mrs.  Clifford  has  made  up  hor 
mind  by  this  time.' 

But  the  hope  was  yain.  Mrs. 
Clifford  was  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  long  mirror  looking 
at  herself  as  reflected  in  a  hand- 
glass that  she  turned  so  as  to 
view  her  head  in  every  possible 
aspect,  while  Mr.  Clifford  looked 
on. 

'  Do  you  think  it  does?'  she 
inquired,  as  we  came  up  to  her. 

'  I  think  a  darker  shade  wonld 
suit  you  better/  I  said, '  that  pale 
pink  has  no  mercy  on  one's  com- 
plexion.' 

'  I've  tried  on  nearly  every 
bonnet  on  the  table/  she  said, 
looking  very  miserable,  '  and  they 
don't  any  of  them  seem  to  do/ 

'  Madame  will  not  understand 
that  the  first  condition  of  a  bon- 
net's suiting,  after  the  complexion 
of  course,  is  that  the  hair  should 
be  dressed  with  regard  to  it,'  in- 
terposed Madame  Alexandrine, 
who,  I  could  see  by  her  flushed 
face  and  nervous  manner,  was,  as 
she  would  say  herself,  a  lout  de 
patience;  'these  bonnets  are  all 
made  for  the  coiffure  k  la  mode, 
whereas  Madame  wears  un  peigne 
a  galerie.  Mon  Dieu !  Inais  il  y  a 
six  mois  que  le  peigne  &  galerie 
ne  se  porte  pins !' 

I  suggested  a  Vappui  of  thia 
undeniable  argument,  that  the 
comb  should  be  suppressed. 

'  Oh,  dear  no,  1  wouldn't  give 
it  up  for  the  world  1'  said  Mrs. 
Clifford;  with  the  emphi^tic  n^t^n- 


ner  she  might  have  used  if  I  had 
proposed  her  giving  up  her  spec* 
tacles. 

'  Then  you  must  have  one  made 
to  order.' 

'  Yes,  said  Madame  Alexan- 
drine, 'I  will  make  one  for 
Madame  after  a  module  h,  part.' 

'  But  then  it  will  be  dowdy  and 
old  !  fashioned  1'  demurred  the 
Englishwoman. 

'  Then  let  Madame  sacrifice  le 
peigne  k  galerie !  What  sacrifice 
is  it  after  all?  Nobody  wears 
them  now ;  c'est  d'un  autre  si^le,' 
argued  Madame  Alexandrine,  ap- 
pealing to  me. 

'This  one  was  a  present  from 
my  husband,'  replied  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
say:  you  understand,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

1  did  not  dare  look  at  Berthe. 
Luckily  she  was  beside  me  so  I 
could  not  see  her  face,  but  I  saw 
the  muff  go  up  in  a  very  expres- 
sive way,  and  suddenly  she  dis- 
appeared into  a  little  salon  to  the 
left  set  apart  for  caps  and  coijfuren 
de  hal ;  I  heard  a  smothered 
'  burst,'  and  a  treacherous  armoire 
a  glace  revealed  her  thrown  back 
in  an  arm-chair,  stuffing  her 
handkerchief  into  her  mouth  and 
convulsed  with  laughter.  Madame 
Folibel,  whose  risible  faculties 
long  and  hard  training  had  brought 
imder  perfect  control,  received  the 
communication  however  with  un- 
ruffled equanimity. 

'That  explains  why  Madame 
holds  to  it/  she  answered,  very 
seriously;  'c'est  naturel  et  c*est 
touchant.  Still,  one  must  be 
reasonable ;  one  must  not  sacrifice 
too  much  to  a  sentiment.  Mon- 
sieur would  not  wish  it/  turning 
to  the  gentleman,  Who  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire-place  listening 
in  solemn  silence  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

'  Monsieur  understands  that  the 
chief  point  in  M^anje's  toilette 
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is  her  bonnet.  I  grieve  to  say 
English  ladies  themselves  do  not 
sufficiently  realize  the  supremacy 
of  the  bonnet;  yet  a  moment's 
reflection  ought  to  show  them 
how  all-important  it  is,  how 
necessary  that  every  other  feature 
in  the  dress  should  succumb  to  it. 
The  complexion,  the  hair,  the 
shape  of  the  head,  are  all  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bonnet.  Of  what 
avail  is  a  handsome  dress,  and 
fashionable  shawl  or  mantle,  costly 
fur,  lace,  an  irreproachable  tout 
ensemble  in  fine,  if  the  bonnet  be 
unbecoming?  All  these  are  but 
the  rez-de-chaussee  and  the  en- 
tresol, so  to  speak,  while  the 
bonnet  is  le  couronnement  de 
r^difice.  Le  chapeau  enfin  c'est 
la  fomme !' 

At  this  climax  Madame  Folibel 
paused.  Mr.  Clifford,  who  had 
listened  as  grave  as  a  judge,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moving,  while 
the  modiste,  looking  straight  at 
him,  delivered  herself  of  her  crido, 
now  turned  to  me. 

'  Unquestionably,'  he  said,  in  a 
serious  and  impressive  tone, '  there 
must  be  a  place  in  heaven  for 
these  people :  they  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest.' 

Mrs.  Clifford  took  advantage  of 
the  aparte  between  her  husband 
and  myself  to  follow  up  Madame 
Folibel's  oration  by  a  few  private 
remarks. 

Clearly  she  was  staggered  in 
her  fidelity  to  the  'sentiment' 
which  interfered  so  alarmingly 
with  the  success  of  the  couronne- 
ment de  rSdifice ;  but  she  had  not 
the  honesty  to  confess  it  outright 
She  was  ashamed  of  giving  in. 
Without  being  often  one  whit 
less  devoted  to  the  vanities  of  life, 
an  Englishwoman  is  held  back  by 
this  kind  of  mauvaise  honte  from 
proclaiming  her  allegiance  to  them. 
She  is  ashamed  of  being  in  earnest 
about    folly.      Ngw  thip   Britisli 


idiosyncrasy  is  quite  foreign  to  a 
Frenchwoman ;  even  when  she  is 
personally,  either  from  character 
or  circumstances,  indifferent  to 
the  great  fact  of  dress,  she  is  al- 
ways alive  to  its  importance  in 
the  abstract,  and  will  discuss  it 
without  any  assumption  of  con- 
temning wisdom,  but  soberly  and 
intelligently  as  befits  a  grave  sub- 
ject of  recognized  importance  to 
her  sisterhood  in  the  carrying  on 
of  life. 

'  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do, 
dear?'  said  Mis.  Clifford,  appeal- 
ing to  her  husband,  the  wife  and 
the  woman  warring  vexedly  in 
her  spirit 

'Give  in,'  said  Mr.  Clifford. 
'  What  in  the  name  of  mercy  could 
you  do  else?  A  dozen  men  in 
your  place  would  have  capitulated 
after  that  broadside  ending  in 
the  woman  and  the  bonnet' 

'What  does  Monsieur  say?' 
enquired  Madame  Folibel. 

Monsieur  had  answered  his  wife 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  French- 
woman, as  if  she  were  a  wild 
variety  of  the  species  that  he  had 
never  come  upon  before,  and  might 
not  have  an  opportimity  of  study- 
ing again. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  sacrifice  the 
comb,'  observed  Mrs.  Clifford,  af- 
fecting a  sort  of  bored  indifference, 
and  looking  about  for  her  old 
bonnet,  'so  we  will  leave  the 
choice  of  the  model  open  till  I 
have  had  a  consultation  with 
Macradock,  my  maid,  and  see  what 
she  can  do  with  my  hair ;  she  is 
very  clever  at  hair-dressing.' 

'Oh,  de  gr^,  Madame!'  ex- 
claimed la  Folibel,  terrified  at  the 
rough  Scotch  name  that  boded 
ill  for  the  couronnement,  '  your 
maid  instead  of  mending  matters 
will  only  complicate  thorn  still 
more.  You  must  put  yourself 
in  the  hands  of  a  coiffeur  who 
understands  physiognomy,  and 
who  will  study  yours  before  he 
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decides  upon  the  necessary  change. 
If  Madame  does  not  know  such  a 
man  I  can  recommend  her  mine, 
a  coiffeur-artiste  in  whom  I  have 
unlimited  trust.  I  send  him 
numbers  of  my  pratiques,  he  never 
fails  to  please  them,  and  I  can 
trust  him  not  to  compromise  me. 
Madame  imderstands,  the  success 
of  my  bonnets  depends  in  no  small 
degree  on  the  way  in  which  the 
head  is  adjusted  for  them.  II  y  a 
des  t^tes  impossibles  that  I  could 
not  conmiit  my  reputation  to.  I 
am  sometimes  obliged  to  make  a 
bonnet  for  them,  but  I  never  sign 
it ;  I  have  my  name  removed  from 
the  lining,  and  so  edit  the  thing 
anonymously.  It  would  compro- 
mise me  irremediably,  if  my  sig- 
nature were  seen  on  some  of  your 
countrywomen's  heads.' 

Mrs.  Clifford,  awakened  to  the 
responsibility  she  was  about  to 
incur,  promised  to  consult  the 
artist  instead  of  her  Scotch  maid, 
whereupon  Madame  Folibel  handed 
her  a. large  card  which  bore  the 
name  Monsieur  de  Bysterveld  and 
his  address.  Under  both  was  a 
note  setting  forth  his  capillary 
capabilities,  and  informing  the 
public  that: 

'  Monsieur  de  Bysterveld  tient 
h  prouver  qu'il  est  possible  de 
rester  gentilhomme  tout  en  deve« 
nant  coiffeur.'* 

The  modiste  then  assisted  Mrs. 
Clifford  to  tie  on  her  own  bonnet, 
observing  while  she  smoothed  out 
the  ribbon  carefully,  as  if  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  '  I 
am  glad  that  Madame  has  con- 
sented to  give  up  that  peigne  & 
galerie,  it  really  is  an  injustice  to 
her  head,  and  it  is  simply  out  of 
the  question  her  having  a  chapeau 
convenable  while  that  impediment 
exists.  Madame  will  be  quite 
another  person,'  she  continued, 
addressing  Mr.  Clifford.  'Monsieur 
will  not  recognize  her  with  a 
♦  A  fact. 


new  chignon,  and  in  a  bonnet  of 
mine.' 

'Oh,  then  I  protest,'  said  Mr. 
Clifford,  drily;  he  understood 
French,  but  did  not  speak  it,  '  I 
protest  against  both  the  chignon 
and  the  bonnet,  Madame.' 

'  Plait  -  il.  Monsieur  ?'  said 
Madame  Folibel,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  of  us. 

'  Dear  Walter !  She  means  I 
shall  be  so  much  improved,'  ex- 
plained his  wife,  laughing. 

'Improved!'  repeated  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, not  lifting  his  eye-brows, 
but  writing  incredulity  on  every 
line  of  his  face.  His  wife  blushed, 
and  her  eyes  rested  on  his  for  a 
moment.  Then  turning  quickly 
to  Madame  Folibel  she  made  some 
final  arrangement  about  a  meeting 
for  the  following  day. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Borthe 
came  back.  I  was  glad  she  was 
not  there  in  time  to  catch  the 
absurd  little  passage  between  the 
two.  A  husband  paying  a  com- 
pliment to  his  wife,  and  she 
blushing  under  it  after  ten  years' 
manage,  would  have  been  a  deli- 
cious morsel  of  the  ridicule  anglais 
that  Berthe  could  not  have  with- 
stood; it  would  have  diverted 
her  salon  for  a  week. 

'  Well  ?'  she  said,  five  notes  of 
interrogation  plainly  adding:  'Are 
you  ever  going  to  have  done  ?' 

'  C'est  decide,'  answered  Madame 
Folibel,  coming  forward  with  an 
air  of  biumph, '  Madame  sacrifices 
the  comb !' 

'  A  la  bonne  heure !'  exclaimed 
Berthe ; '  I  congratulate  you,  chere 
Madame.  Even  f^u  moral,  you 
will  be  the  better  for  it  For  my 
part  I  know  no  petite  miscre  more 
demoralizing  than  an  unbecoming 
bonnet.' 

We  all  went  downstairs  to- 
gether ;  but  at  the  street-door  we 
parted  from  the  Cliffords. 

'Where  are  you  going  now?' 
asked  Berthe, 
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*  To  the  reunion  at  the  Bue  de 
Moncean/  I  said ;  '  I  got  the  faire- 
part  last  night,  and  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  be  there  to  try  and 
get  a  child  into  the  Succnrsale 
school.  There  is  only  one  vacancy 
and  six  are  trying  for  it,  bo  I 
fear  my  little  protegee  has  small 
chance  of  success.  Come  and  give 
me  your  vote,  Berthe.' 

'  Ch^rie,  1  would  with  pleasure ; 
but  I  am  so  dreadfully  busy  this 
afternoon;    I  promised   la  Prin- 

cesse  M to  look  in  during  the 

rehearsal  chez  elle,  and  then  Fve 
not  been  to  Madame  de  B.'s  jeudis 
for  an  age,  and  I  almost  swore  I^d 
go  to-day.' 

*\VeU,  what's  to  prevent  your 
going  afterwards,'  I  said.  'It's 
not  yet  four,  and  the  reunion  does 
not  last  more  than  an  hour.  Mon- 
sieur le  Gur6  arrives  at  a  quarter 
past  four  and  leaves  at  five.' 

'  But  one  is  bored  to  death 
waiting  for  him,'  argued  Berthe, 
'and  the  room  is  so  hot,  chez 
les  bonnes  soeurs;  and  there 
won't  be  a  cat  there  to-day,  I'm 
sure;  everybody  is  at  the  skating.' 

'  Oh  I  the  parish  and  the  skating 
don't  interfere  with  each  other,' 
I  said,  laughing ;  '  but  I  see  you 
can*t  come ;  so,  good-bye,  I  must 
be  off.  Mademoiselle  de  Galliao 
will  be  waiting  for  me.* 

'  Comment !  Is  la  petite  to  be 
there  ?  I  particularly  want  to  see 
her.  I  want  to  know  how  her 
snowstorm  costume  went  off  at 
the  Murine,  for  in  the  crowd  I 
never  caught  sight  of  her.  Ch^re 
amie,  I'll  go  with  you  to  Mon- 
ceau.  After  all,'  she  continued, 
drawing  a  long  sigh,  as  we  stepped 
into  her  Carriage, '  this  life  won't 
last  for  ever;  il  faut  songer  de 
temps  en  temps  a  la  pauvre  soul.' 

We  were  a  little  behind  our 
time  for  the  canvassing.  Four  of 
my  rivals  were  before  me  in  the 
field,  and  had  robbed  me  of  a  few 
votes  tht^t  I  might  have  secured  by 


being  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
sooner. 

'  Now,  Berthe,*  1  said, '  it's  your 
fault;  so  you  must  bestir  your- 
self to  help  me.  Attack  those 
young  girls  in  the  window,  and 
persuade  them  to  vote  for  my 
child.' 

'  Who  are  they  ?* 

'  I  don't  know ;  go  and  ask 
them.* 

Berthe  charged  valiantly  at  the 
group  in  the  window,  introducing 
herself  by"  embracing  the  young 
girls  all  round,  and  declaring  her 
perfect  confidence  in  their  sup- 
port. They  gathered  round  her, 
fascinated  at  once  by  her  beauty 
and  her  frank,  attractive  manner. 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  votes 
were  safe,  and  that  I  had  no  need 
to  bring  up  reinforcements  in  that 
quarter;  so  I  set  to  work  else- 
where. 

Perhaps '  it  would  interest  my 
readers  to  hear  something  of  the 
honne  ceuvre  itself.  Its  object  is 
to  take  charge  of  orphans  of  the 
l^oorest  class,  clothe,  feed,  and 
educate  them  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  The  members  are 
exclusively  ladies,  married  or 
single.  To  be  a  member  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  parishioner,  to 
pay  a  small  sum  yearly  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  confraternity, 
and  to  assist  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, where  the  wants,  plans,  and 
progress  of  the  work  are  dis- 
cussed in  presence  of  the  Cure, 
who  is  always  president,  and 
another  parish  clergyman  elected 
directeur,  the  rest  of  the  board, 
treasurer,  secretary,  and  vice-pre- 
sident, being  chosen  amongst  the 
members.  When  an  orphan  is 
proposed  for  admission,  a  written 
statement,  giving  her  birth,  pa- 
rentage, and  circumstances,  and 
setting  forth  the  special  claims 
of  the  case,  is  placed  on  the  green 
table  of  the  assembly-room,  at 
which  the  dignitaries  preside  dny- 
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ing  the  meeting.  Thifl  prelimi- 
nary fulfilled,  the  next  step  is  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  confra- 
ternity. The  demand  being  al- 
ways mnch  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, when  a  Tacancy  occurs  it  is 
sure  to  be  'sharply  contested.  A 
zealous  patroness  takes  care  to 
canvass  beforehand;  but,  from  one 
circumstance  or  another,  there  are 
always  a  good  many  votes  still  to 
Ije  disposed  of  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  and  the  half-hour  that 
elapses  from  the  opening  of  the 
assembly  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Cur^  is  spent  in  fighting  for  them, 
and  presents  a  scene  of  interest- 
ing excitement.  The  patroness  is 
looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  the 
little  petitioner,  who,  once  admit- 
ted into  the  orphanage,  is  called 
her  '  child.'  Those  who  are  long 
members,  and  very  zealou3,  suc- 
ceed in  getting  in  many  orphans, 
and  thus  becoming  mothers  of  a 
numerous  family.  The  most  de- 
voted of  these  mothers  are  gene- 
rally the  very  young  girls.  The 
way  in  which  some  of  their  young 
hearts  go  out  to  their  adopted 
children  is  touching  and  beautiful 
beyond  description.  They  seem 
to  anticipate  the  joys  and  cares, 
and  to  invest  theijiselves  with 
something  of  the  very  dignity  of 
motherhood  in  their  relations  with 
the  little  outcasts,  who  look  to 
them  for  help  in  a  world  where, 
but  for  them,  they  would  appa- 
rently have  no  right  to  be,  where 
no  one  cares  for  them,  no  one  loves 
them,  except  the  great  Father  who 
suffers  the  little  ones  to  come  to 
Him,  and  will  not  have  them  for- 
bidden«  EYery  month  the  soeurs 
send  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the 
conduct  and  health  of  each  child, 
addressed  to  the  adopted  mother, 
and  read  by  M.  le  Gur^  at  the 
meeting.  According  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  bulletin  the  mothers 
are  congratulated,  or  the  reverse. 
Little  presents   are  sent  to  the 


go6d  children,  and  letters  of  re- 
proval  written  to  the  naughty 
ones.  In  this  way  the  maternal 
character  is  kept  up  till  the  chil- 
dren leave  the  shelter  of  their 
convent  home.  Then  the  mothers 
assist  in  placing  them  as  servants 
or  apprentices,  or,  better  still,  in 
getting  them  respectably  married. 

While  Berthe  was  gathering  up 
votes  for  me  on  her  side,  I  was 
busy  on  my  own,  and  when  the 
bell  rang,  announcing,  as  we 
thought,  M.  le  Cure,  I  had  a 
pretty  good  poll. 

The  buzz  of  talk  subsided  sud- 
denly, the  high  functionaries  broke 
away  from  the  common  herd,  and 
took  their  places  at  the  green 
table,  near  the  fauteuih,  awaiting 
the  Cure  and  the  Vicaire.  Some 
of  the  very  young  mothers  looked 
eager  and  flurried.  One  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  a  rival  candi- 
date with  me,  seemed  terribly 
nervous.  She  was  about  seven- 
teen. Two  juvenile  mothers  on 
either  side  of  her  were  speaking 
words  of  encouragement,  and  try- 
ing to  keep  up  her  hopes. 

'  Tu  as  bien  pri^  pour  que  je 
r^ussisse  ?'  I  heard  her  say  to  one 
of  them;  'the  ]X)or  old  grand- 
father will  break  his  heart  if  Vir- 
ginie  is  refftsed.  He  can't  take 
her  into  les  Vieilliards — even  if  it 
weren't  against  the  rules — because 
he  hasn't  a  crust  of  bread  to  give 
her.  He  has  nothing  but  what 
the  soeurs  give  him  for  himself. 
Oh !  do  pray  hard  that  I  may  suc- 
ceed !' 

'  Let  us  say  another  Pater  and 
Ave  before  M.  le  Cur6  comes  in,' 
suggested  her  companions;  and 
the  three  friends  lowered  their 
voices  and  sent  up  their  pure 
young  hearts  together  in  a  last 
appeal  to  the  Father  of  the  father- 
less in  behalf  of  the  little  orphan. 

The  door  opened.  It  was  not 
M.  le  Cur6. 

'  Ah !  bon  jour,  cher  ange !'  ex- 
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claimed  Madame  de  B^rac,  em- 
bracing Berthe  with  efiPusion,  and 
talking  as  loud  as  if  she  were 
'  receiving  *  in  her  own  ttalon. 
'What  a  charming  surprise  to 
meet  you!  I  came  to  vote  for 
Marguerite's  protegee,  and  see  how 
my  d^vouement  is  crowned  !* 

I  expressed  my  satisfaction  at 
virtue's  proving  in  this  case  its 
own  reward. 

'  But  why  have  I  not  seen  you 
liefore  ?'  inquired  Berthe.  '  I  did 
not  even  know  you  were  in  town.' 

*  I  hardly  know  it  yet  myself/ 
replied  Madame  de  Berac ;  '  I  only 
arrived  last  night.  Marguerite 
wrote  to  me  imploring  me  to  be 
here  if  I  could  in  time  to  vote 
for  her.  Ch^re  aimie/  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  me^  'till  you 
reminded  me  of  it  I  actually  for- 
got I  was  member  at  all.' 

'Well,  now  that  you  are  in 
town,  you  mean  to  stay?'  said 
Berthe. 

'  Hclas !  I  only  remain  a  week.' 

'But  you  said  you  meant  to 
spend  the  Carnival  here  ?' 

'  When  I  said  so  I  believed  it.' 

'  And  what  has  changed  your 
plans  ?'  I  inquired. 

Madame  de  B^rac  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

'  Mon  mari  a  I'ind^licatesse  de 
me  dire  qu'il  n'a  pas  d'argent! 
One  can't  stay  in  Paris  without 
argent.' 

'  Quel  homme!'  exclaimed  Berthe, 
with  a  look  of  pity  and  disgust. 

The  door  opened  again.  This 
time  it  was  the  Cur^. 

After  the  usual  blessing  and 
prayer  he  declared  the  aeance 
opened,  and  read  the  reports  of 
the  board  and  the  bulletins. 
These  matters  disposed  of,  the 
business  of  the  election  began  at 
once.  A  brisk  cross-examination 
soon  put  four  candidates  hors  de 
cancours.  Two  had  fathers  who 
could  support  them,  but  wouldn't. 
The  confraternity  found  the  chil- 


dren not  qualified  for  its  charge. 
Two  others  were  not  parishioners 
of  St.  Philippe  du  Eoule.  Of  the 
six  who  had  started,  two,  there- 
fore, only  remained  on  the  field. 
One  was  mine,  the  other  was  the 
protegee  of  the  young  girl  whose 
conversation  I  had  just  overheard. 
We  were  to  divide  the  votes  be- 
tween us.  Our  respective  orphans 
had  the  necessary  qualifications; 
it  only  remained  to  see  which  of  the 
two,  as  the  more  destitute,  could 
establish  the  primary  claim  on  the 
protection  of  the  confraternity. 
Mine  was  ten  years  of  age.  She  had 
two  tiny  brothers  and  a  sister  some 
five  years  older  than  herself,  who, 
since  the  death  of  their  mother, 
six  months  ago,  had  supported 
the  whole  family  by  working  as 
a  Uanchisseuse  de  fin  by  day,  and  as 
a  lingere  half  the  night.  But  the 
bread-winner  gave  w^ay  under  the 
load  of  work,  and  now  lay  sick  at 
the  hospital,  while  the  brothers 
and  the  sister,  clinging  to  each 
other  in  a  fireless  garret,  cried  out 
for  bread  to  the  rich  brethren 
who  could  not  hear  them.  The 
Gur6  de  Sainte-Clothilde  had  pro- 
mised to  find  shelter  for  the  boys ; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
girl?  I  had  stated  these  plain 
facts  in  the  petition,  and  now 
verbally  recommended  the  case 
to  the  compassion  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  once  again  asked  for 
their  votes. 

My  rival's  child  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  She  had  no  brothers 
or  sisters.  She  was  utterly  des- 
titute, but  in  good  health,  and 
nearly  of  an  age  to  support  her- 
self. M.  le  Cure  listened  to  tlie 
two  cases,  and  when  he  had  heard 
both,  his  judgment  seemed  strongly 
impressed  in  favour  of  mine. 

In  spite  of  the  interest  I  felt  in 
my  poor  little  protegie,  I  could 
not  help  regretting  the  impending 
failure  of  my  young  competitor 
opposite.    She  had  answered  the 
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Cure's  questions  in  short,  nervous 
monosyllables,  and  now  sat  drink- 
ing in  every  word  he  said,  two 
fever  spots  burning  on  her  cheek, 
while  her  eyes  swam  with  tears 
that  all  her  efforts  failed  to  swal- 
low. 

'  To  the  vote,  mesdames,'  said 
the  Cure ;  '  I  fear  Mademoiselle 
Helene,  you  have  a  bad  chance.' 

*  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure !'  burst 
from  Helene;  'her  poor  old 
grandfather  will  die  of  disap- 
pointment.' 

'  My  poor  child,  I  hope  not,' 
said  the  Cure,  evidently  touched 
by  her  distress,  but  unable  to 
repress  a  smile  at  this  extreme 
horoscopic  view;  'your  protegee's 
having  a  grandfather  is  indeed 
an  advantage  on  the  wrong  side.' 

'  He's  blind.  Monsieur  le  Cure ! 
and  paralysed !  and  eighty-six 
years  old!'  urged  Helene,  gain- 
ing courage  from  desperation ; 
'and  his  one  prayer  is  to  see 
the  petite  safe,  somewhere,  before 
he  dies.  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure !' 
....  She  stopped,  the  big  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

'  Voyons !'  said  the  good  old 
pastor,  rubbing  his  nose  and  fid- 
getting  at  his  spectacles;  'let  us 
take  the  vote  and  then  we  shall 
see.  You  have  a  child  already, 
have  you  not,  Mademoiselle  ?' 

*  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  have 
two,  but  one  is  in  the  country, 
at  the  Succursale.' 

The  votes  were  taken,  and  by 
a  very  small  majority  I  carried 
it  My  voters  congratulated  me, 
while  Hel^ne's  friends  crowded 
round  her,  condoling.  But  the 
poor  child  would  not  be  com- 
forted ;  overcome  by  the  previous 
emotion,  and  the  final  disappoint- 
ment, she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

'  Oh,  really  it's  too  cruel  to  let 
that  dear  child  be  disappointed,' 
6aid  Berthe;  'can't  we  do  some- 
thing. Monsieur  le  Cure?    Can't 


we,  by  any  possibility,  squeeze  in 
another  child  ?' 

'  Nothing  easier,  madame :  you 
have  only  to  create  a  new  bourse, 
or  get  subscribers  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  francs  a-year  for 
the  term  of  the  child's  education,' 
replied  Monsieur  le  Cure. 

'  Then  I  subscribe  for  two  years 
down,'  said  Berthe,  impulsively. 
'  Who  follows  suit  ?' 

'  I  do,'  said  another  speaker ; 
*  I  will  subscribe  for  one  year !' 

'  And  I  will  give  forty  francs,' 
said  a  third. 

'  And  I  a  hundred,'  said  the 
Cur^,  who  was  always  to  the  fore 
when  a  good  work  was  to  be 
helped  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  green 
table  glistened  with  gold  pieces 
and  notes.  It  was  all  done  so 
quickly  that  H^l^ne  had  not  had 
time  to  ask  what  it  was  all  about 
when  Berthe  ran  up  to  her  with 
the  good  news  that  her  child  was 
taken  in. 

'  How  good  you  are,  madame !' 
said  the  young  girl ;  •  but  I  knew 
you  were  good ;  you  have  the  face 
of  an  angel !' 

'  It  is  better  to  have  the  heart 
of  one,'  said  Berthe,  laughing, 
and  hastily  rubbing  a  dewdrop 
from  her  own  fair  face. 

'  Now  I  must  make  haste  away, 
or  I  shall  be  late  for  my  lesson/ 
said  Helene. 

'  What  lesson  are  you  going  to 
take,  ma  petite  ?'  inquired  Berthe, 
affectionately. 

'  I  am  going  to  give  one, 
madame,'  replied  Helene ;  '  I  live 
by  giving  music  lessons.' 

'  Then  you  must  come  and  give 
me  some,'  said  Berthe.  '  Here  is 
my  address.  Come  to  me  to- 
morrow as  early  as  you  can !' 

'  You  are  not  sorry  I  made  you 
come,  are  you,  Berthe  ?'  I  asked, 
as  we  went  out  together. 

'  Sorry !  I  would  not  havd 
missed  it  for  the  world.' 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OP  FIELD  SPORTS  ON 

CHAKACTER. 


FIELD  sports  hare  been  gener- 
ally considered  solely  in  the 
light  of  a  relaxation  from  the 
graver  business  of  life,  and  have 
been  justified  by  writers  on  econo- 
mics on  the  ground  that  some  sort 
of  release  is  required  from  the  im- 
prisoned existence  of  the  man  of 
business,  the  lawyer,  or  the  poli- 
tician. Apollo  does  not  always 
lend  his  bow,  it  is  said,  and  timely 
dissipation  is  commendable  even 
in  the  wise;  therefore  by  all 
means,  let  the  sports  which  we 
English  loTO  be  pursued  within 
legitimate  bounds,  and  up  to  an 
extent  not  forbidden  by  weightier 
considerations. 

But  there  seems  to  be  some- 
what more  in  field  sports  than  is 
contained  in  this  criticism.  The 
influence  of  character  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  sports  are  pursued 
is  endless,  and  reciprocally  the 
influence  of  field  sports  on  charac- 
ter seems  to  deserve  some  atten- 
tion. The  best  narrator  of  school- 
boy life  of  the  present  day  has 
said  that,  varied  as  are  the  charac- 
ters of  boys,  so  varied  are  there 
ways  of  facing  or  not  facing  a 
'  hilly,'  at  football ;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  observers  of  character  in 
England  has  written  a  most  in- 
structive and  amusing  account  of 
the  way  in  which  men  enjoy  fox- 
hunting. If,  therefore,  a  man's 
character  and  his  occupations  and 
tastes  exercise  a  mutual  influence 
upon  each  other,  it  follows  that 
while  men  of  different  disposition 
pursue  sports  in  different  ways, 
the  sports  also  which  they  do 
pursue  will  tell  considerably  in 
the  development  of  their  natural 
character. 

Now,  the  field  sport  which  is 


perhaps  pursued  by  a  greater 
number  of  Englishmen  than  any 
other,  and  which  is  most  zealously 
admired  by  its  devotees,  is  fox- 
hunting. It  is  essentially  English 
in  its  nature. 

*  A  foxhunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange, 
Tis  likewise  subject  to  the  double 
danger 
Of  falling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 
Some  pleasant  laughter  at  the  awk- 
ward stranger.' 

And  it  is  this  very  falling  which 
adds  in  some  degree  to  its  popu- 
larity; suave  mari  magnOy  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  your  neigh- 
bour A.'s  horse,  which  he  admires 
so  much,  has  given  him  a  fall  at 
that  very  double  over  which  your 
little  animal  has  carried  you  so 
safely ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  feel 
yourself  secure  from  the  difficulties 
entailed  on  B,  by  his  desire  to 
teach  his  four-year-old  how  to 
jump  according  to  his  tastes. 
But  apart  from  this  delight — un- 
charitable if  you  like  to  call  it — 
which  is  felt  at  the  hazards  and 
failures  •  of  another,  there  is  in 
fox-hunting  the  keenest  possible 
desire  to  overcome  satisfactorily 
these  difficulties  yourself.  Not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
to  an  after-dinner  audience  how 
you  jumped  that  big  place  by  the 
church  or  led  the  field  safely  over 
the  brook,  though  that  element 
does  enter  in ;  but  from  the  strong 
delight  which  an  Englishman 
seems  by  birthright  to  have  in 
surmounting  any  obstacles  which 
are  placed  in  his  way.  Put  a  man 
then  on  a  horse,  and  send  him 
out  hunting,  and  when  he  has  had 
some  experience  ask  Imn  what  he 
has  discovered  of  the  requirements 
of  his  new  purdutt,  and  what  is 
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the  lesson  or  influence  of  it.  He 
will  probably  give  you  some  such 
answer  as  the  following. 

The  first  thing  that  is  wanted 
by,  and  therefore  encouraged 
by,  fox-hunting;  is  decision.  He 
who  hesitates  is  lost.  No  '  craner ' 
can  get  well  over  a  country. 
Directly  the  hounds  begin  to  run, 
he  who  would  follow  them  must 
decide  upon  his  course.  Will  he 
go  through  that  gate,  or  attempt 
that  big  fence,  which  has  proved  a 
stopper  to  the  crowd  ?  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  The  fence  may 
necessitate  a  fall,  the  gate  must 
cause  a  loss  of  time,  which  shall 
it  be  ?  Or  again,  the  hounds  have 
come  to  a  check,  the  master  and 
huntsmen  are  not  up  (in  some 
countries  a  very  possible  event), 
and  it  devolves  upon  the  only 
man  who  is  with  them  to  give 
them  a  cast.  Where  is  it  to  be  ? 
here  or  there  ?  There  is  no  time 
for  thought,  prompt  and  decided 
action  alone  succe^.  Or  else  the 
loss  of  shoe  or  an  unexpected  fall 
has  thrown  you  out,  and  you  must 
decide  quickly  in  which  direction 
you  think  the  hounds  are  most 
likely  to  have  run.  Experience,  of 
course,  tells  considerably  here  as 
everywhere;  but  quick  decision 
and  promptitude  in  adoptinig  the 
course  decided  on  will  be  the 
surest  means  of  attaining  the 
wished  for  result  of  finding  your- 
self again  in  company  with  the 
hounds. 

Further,  fox-hunting  teaches 
immensely  self-dependence ;  every 
one  is  far  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  ideas  and  his  own  dif- 
ficulties to  be  able  to  give  more 
than  the  most  momentary  atten- 
'  lion  to  those  of  his  neighbour.  If 
you  seek  advice  or  aid  you  will 
not  get  much  from  the  really 
eealous  sportsman;  you  must 
trust  to  yourself,  you  must  depend 
on  your  own  resources.  '  Go  on, 
sir,  or  else  let  me  come/  is  the 


sort  of  encouragement  which  you 
are  likely  to  get,  if  in  doubt  whe- 
ther a  fence  is  practicable  or  a 
turn  correct. 

Thirdly,  fox-hunting  necessi- 
tates a  combination  of  judgment 
and  courage  removed  from  timidity 
on  the  one  side  and  foo]  hardiness 
on  the  other.  The  man  who  takes 
his  horse  continually  over  big 
places,  for  the  sake  of  doing  that 
in  which  he  hopes  no  one  else  will 
successfully  imitate  him,  is  sure 
in  the  end  to  kill  his  horse  or  lose 
his  chance  of  seeing  the  run ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  who,  when 
the  hounds  are  running,  shirks 
an  awkward  fence  or  leaves  his 
straight  course  to  look  for  a  gate, 
is  tolerably  certain  to  find  him- 
self several  fields  behind  at  the 
finish.    '  What  sort  of  a  man  to 

hounds  is  Lord  A ?'  we  once 

heard  it  asked  of  a  good  judge. 
'Oh,  a  capital  sportsman  and 
rider,'  was  the  answer;  'never 
larks,  but  will  go  at  a  haystack  if 
the  hounds  are  running.' 

It  is  partly  from  the  necessity 
of  self-dependence  which  the  fox- 
hunter  feels,  that  his  sport  is  open 
to  the  accusation  that  it  tends  to 
selfishness.  The  true  fox-hunter 
is  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd ; 
he  has  his  own  interests  solely  at 
heart — each  for  himself,  is  his 
motto,  and  the  pace  is  often  too 
good  for  him  to  stop  and  help  a 
neighbour  in  a  ditch,  or  catch  a 
friend's  runaway  horse.  He  has 
no  partner,  he  plays  no  one's 
hand  except  his  own.  This  of 
course  only  applies  to  the  man  who 
goes  out  hunting,  eager  to  have  a 
run  and  keen  to  be  in  at  the 
death.  If  a  man  rides  to  the 
meet  with  a  pretty  cousin,  and 
pilots  her  for  the  first  part  of  a 
run,  he  probably  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  his  charge  than  to  his  own 
instincts  of  the  chase;  but  he  is 
not  on  this  occasion  purely  fox- 
hunting ;  and;^  if  a  true  Nimrod, 
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his  pafision  for  sport  will  over- 
come his  gallantry,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably not  be  Borry  when  his  charge 
has  left  his  protection,  and  he  is 
free  to  ride  where  his  individual 
wishes  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
hunt  may  lead  him. 

What  a  knowledge  of  country 
fox-hunting  teaches?  A  man 
who  himts  will,  at  an  emergency, 
be  far  better  able  than  one  who 
does  not  to  choose  a  course,  and 
select  a  line,  which  will  lead  him 
right.  Einglake  holds  that  the 
topographical  instinct  of  the  fox- 
himter  is  of  considerable  advan- 
tage in  the  battle-field ;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  easy  to  imagine  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  find  his  way  to  or  from 
hounds,  in  spite  of  every  opposi- 
tion and  difficulty,  will  make  use 
of  the  power  which  ho  has  ac- 
quired and  be  superior  to  the  man 
who  has  not  had  similar  ad- 
vantages. 

Finally,  fox-hunting  encourages 
energy  and  'go.'  The  sluggard 
or  lazy  man  never  succeeds  as  a 
fox-hunter,  and  he  who  adopts 
the  chaso  as  an  amusement  soon 
finds  that  he  must  lay  aside  all 
listlessness  and  inertness  if  he 
wouldenjoy  to  the  full  the  pleasures 
which  he  seeks.  A  man  who 
thinks  a  long  ride  to  cover,  or  a 
jog  home  in  a  chill,  dank  evening 
in  November,  a  bore,  will  not  do 
as  a  fox-hunter.  The  activity 
which  considers  no  distance  too 
great,  no  day  too  bad  for  hunting, 
will  contribute  first  to  the  success 
of  the  sportsman,  and  ultimately 
to  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  the  man. 

Fishing  teaches  perseverance. 
The  man  in  *-Punch,'  who  on 
Friday  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  had  good  sport,  because  he 
only  began  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, is  a  caricature;  but,  like 
all  caricatures,  has  an  element  of 
truth  in  it.  To  succeed  as  a  fisher, 


whether  of  the  kingly  salmon,  or 
the  diminutive  gudgeon,  an  ardour 
is  necessary  which  is  not  damped 
by  repeated  want  of  success ;  and 
ho  who  is  hopeless  because  he  has 
no  sport  at  first  will  never  fully 
appreciate  fishing.  So  to  the  tyro, 
who  catehes  his  line  in  a  rock,  or 
twiste  it  in  an  apparently  inexplic- 
able manner  in  a  tree,  soon  finds  that 
steady  patience  will  set  him  free 
far  sooner  than  impetuous  vigour 
or  ruthless  strength.  The  skilled 
angler  does  not  abuse  the  weather 
or  the  water  in  impotent  despair, 
but  makes  the  most  of  the  re- 
sources which  he  has,  and  patiently 
hopes  an  improvement  therein. 

Delicacy  and  gentleness  are  also 
taught  by  fishing.  It  is  here 
especially  that — 

*  Vis  coDsili  expers  mole  ruit  su&, 
Vini  temperatam  di  qaoque  prorchunt 
in  mojus.' 

Look  at  the  thin  link  of  gut  and 
slight  rod  with  which  the  huge 
trout  or  '  never  ending  monster  of  a 
salmon'  is  to  be  caught.  No 
brute  force  will  do  there,  every 
struggle  of  the  prey  must  be  met 
by  judicious  yielding  on  the  part 
of  the  captor,  who  watches  care- 
fully every  motion,  and  treate  its 
weight  by  giving  line,  knowing  at 
the  same  time — none  better — 
when  the  full  force  of  the  butt  is 
to  be  unflinchingly  applied.  Does 
not  this  sort  of  training  have  an 
effect  on  character?  Will  not  a 
man  educated  in  fly-fishing  find 
developed  in  him  the  tendency  to 
be  patient,  to  be  persevering,  and 
to  know  how  to  adapt  himself 
to  circumstances.  Whatever  be 
the  fish  he  is  playing,  whatever  be 
his  line,  will  he  not  know  when 
to  yield  and  when  to  hold  fast. 

But  fishing  like  hunting  is  soli- 
tary. The  zealot  among  fisher- 
men will  generally  prefer  his  own 
company  to  the  society  of  lookers- 
on,  whose  advice  may  worry  him. 
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aud  whose  presence  may  spoil  his 
sport.  The  salmon-fisher  does  not 
make  mnch  of  a  companion  of  the 
gillie  who  goes  with  him^  and  the 
trouter  does  best  when  absolutely 
alone ;  and  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
prove  a  tyrant,  and  an  eyil  one,  as 
the  loye  of  solitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fisher  is 
always  under  the  influence,  and 
able  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Whether  he  be  upon  the 
crag-bound  loch  or  by  the  sides  of 
the  laughing  bum  of  highland 
countries,  or  prefer  the  green 
banks  of  southern  rivers,  he  can 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  many  plea- 
sures which  existence  alone  pre- 
sents to  those  who  admire  nature. 
And  all  this  exercises  a  softening 
influence  on  his  character.  Bead 
the  works  of  those  who  write  on 
fishing — Scrope,  Walton,  Davy,  as 
instances.  Is  there  not  a  very 
gentle  spirit  breathing  through 
them?  What  is  there  rude  or 
coarse  or' harsh  in  the  true  fisher? 
Is  he  not  light  and  delicate,  and 
do  not  his  words  and  actions  fall 
as  softly  as  his  flies  ? 

Shooting  is  of  two  kinds,  which, 
without  incorrectness,  may  be 
termed  wild  and  tame.  Of  tame 
shooting  the  tamest,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  is  pigeon-shoot- 
ing ;  but  as  this  is  admittedly  not 
sport,  and  as  its  principal  feature 
is  that  it  is  a  medium  for  gam- 
bling, or,  at  least,  for  the  winning 
of  money  prizes  or  silver  cups,  it 
may  be  passed  over  in  a  few  words. 
It  undoubtedly  requires  skill,  and 
encourages  rapidity  of  eye  and 
quickness  of  action;  but  its  in- 
fluence on  character  depends  solely 
on  its  essential  selfishness,  and 
the  taint  which  it  bears  from  the 
'  filthy '  eflect  of '  lucre.' 

Other  tame  shooting  is  battue 
shooting,  where  luxuriously  clad 
men,  who  have  breakfasted  at  any 
hour  between  ten  and  twelve,  and 
have  been  driven  to  their  coverts  in 
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a  comfortable  conveyance,  stand 
in  a  sheltered  comer  with  ciga- 
rettes in  their  mouths,  and  shoot 
tame  pheasants  and  timid  hares 
for  about  three  hours  and  a  half, 
varying  the  entertainment  by  a 
hot  lunch,  and  a  short  walk  from 
beat  to  beat.  Two  men  stand  be- 
hind each  sportsman  with  breach- 
loaders  of  the  quickest  action,  and 
the  only  drawback  to  the  gunner's 
satisfaction  is  that  he  is  obliged 
to  waste  a  certain  time  between 
his  shots  in  cocking  the  gun 
which  he  has  taken  from  his 
loader.  This  cannot  but  be  ener- 
vating in  its  influence.  Every- 
thing, except  the  merest  action  of 
pointing  the  piece  and  pulling  the 
trigger,  is  done  for  you.  You  are 
conveyed  probably  to  the  very 
place  where  you  are  to  stand; 
the  game  is  driven  right  up  to 
you;  what  you  shoot  is  picked 
up  for  you;  your  gun  itself  is 
loaded  by  other  hands ;  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  your  prey ; 
you  have  no  satisfaction  in  out- 
witting the  wiliness  of  bird  or 
beast;  you  have  nothing  what- 
ever except  the  pleasure — mini- 
mized by  constant  repetition — of 
bringing  down  a  'rocketter,'  or 
stopping  a  rabbit  going  full  speed 
across  a  ride. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  anything  for 
yourself,  that  some  one  will  do 
everything  for  you,  probably  better 
than  you  would,  and  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  leave  everything 
to  some  person  whom  you  trust. 
Or,  again,  it  is,  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  effect  with  the  least 
possible  personal  exertion.  Stand 
still,  and  opportunities  will  come 
to  you  like  pheasants — ^all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  seize  them. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  wild  shoot- 
ing. Not  so  with  the  man,  who, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
after  studying  every  available 
means  of  approach,  has  got  within 
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range  of  the  lordly  stag,  and  hears 
the  dull  thud  which  tells  him  his 
bullet  has  not  missed  its  mark. 
Nor  with  him,  who,  after  a  hurried 
breakfast,  climbs  hill  after  hill  in 
pursuit  of  the  russet  grouse,  or 
mounts  to  the  top  of  a  cragged 
ridge  in  search  of  the  snowy 
ptarmigan.  Not  so  either  with 
him,  who  traverses  every  damp 
bit  of  marshy  ground  along  a 
low  bottom,  and  is  thoroughly 
gratified,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day,  he  has  bagged  a  few  snipe, 
nor  with  him,  who,  despite  cold 
and  gloom  and  wet,  has  at  last 
drawn  his  punt  within  distance 
of  a  flock  of  wild  duck.  In  each 
of  these,  endurance  and  energy 
is  taught  in  its  fullest  degree.  It 
is  no  slight  strain  on  the  muscles 
and  lungs  to  follow  Bonald  in  his 
varied  course,  in  which  he  emu- 
lates alternately  the  movements  of 
the  hare,  the  crab,  and  the  snake ; 
and  it  is  no  slight  trial  of  patience 
to  find,  after  all  your  care,  all  your 
wearisome  stalk,  that  some  unob- 
served hind,  or  unlucky  grouse, 
has  frightened  your  prey  and  ren- 
dered your  toil  vain.  But,  en 
avant,  do  not  despair,  try  again, 
walk  your  long  walk — crawl  your 
difficult  crawl  once  more,  and 
then — your  perseverance  rewarded 
by  a  royal  head ;  agree  that  deer- 
stalking is  calculated  to  develop  a 
character  which  overcomes  all  diffi- 
culties, and  goes  on  in  spite  of 
many  failures. 

The  same  obstinate  determina- 
tion which  is  found  in  this,  the 
heau  ideal  of  all  shooting,  is  found 
similarly  in  shooting  of  other 
kinds;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  to  the  endurance  incul- 
cated by  this  pursuit  may  not  be 
attributed  that  part  of  an  Eng- 
lishman's character  which  made 
the  Peninsular  heroes  '  never  know 
when  they  were  licked.' 

It  is  objected  by  foreigners  to 
Buiuy  of  our  national  sports  that 


they  involve  great  disregard  for 
animal  life.  Let  us  go  out  and 
kill  something,  they  say,  is  the 
exhortation  of  an  Englishman  to 
his  friend  when  they  wish  to 
amuse  themselves.  Sport  con- 
sists, they  hold,  in  slaughter; 
sport  therefore  is  cruel,  and  teaches 
contempt  for  the  feel^gs  of  crea- 
tures lower  than  ourselves  in  the 
scale  of  existence.  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  this  question,  which 
has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
controversy;  but  I  would  say 
three  things  in  reference  to  it. 
First,  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
the  question,  Why  should  man  bo 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  in- 
stinct —  undoubtedly  prevalent 
throughout  the  world  —  which 
leads  every  animal  to  prey  upon 
its  inferior  ?  Secondly,  that  every 
possible  arrangement  is  made  by 
man  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
his  prey — salmon,  foxes,  phea- 
sants or  stags — ^until  the  actual 
moment  of  capture,  and  that 
every  fair  chance  of  escape  is 
given  to  it;  and  thirdly,  that 
whatever  tho  premises  may  be,  . 
the  conclusion  remains,  that  there 
is  no  race  so  far  removed  from 
carelessness  of  animal  life  and 
happiness  as  the  English. 

There  are,  however,  other  field 
sports  which  do  not  involve  any 
destruction  of  life,  and  which, 
from  the  general  way  in  which 
they  are  pursued,  may  fairly  be 
called  national.  Foremost  among 
these  is  racing. 

Were  racing  freed  from  any  in- 
fluence, other  than  that  which 
distinguished  the  races  of  past 
epochs,  the  desire  of  success; 
were  the  prize  a  crown  of  parsley 
or  of  laurel,  and  the  laudable  de- 
sire of  victory  the  only  induce- 
ment to  contention,  the  efifect  on 
both  the  animals  and  men  who 
are  devoted  to  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  for  good.  In 
modern  racing,  however,  the  ele- 
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inent  of  pecuniary  gain  comes  in 
so  strongly,  that  the  worst  points 
of  the  human  character  are  stimu- 
lated by  it  instead  of  the  best,  and 
the  improvement  of  .horseflesh  and 
the  breed  of  horses,  is  sacrificed 
to    the  temporary  advantage  of 
owners  of  horses.    To  say,  now, 
that  a  man  is  going  on  to  the 
turf,  is  to  say,  that  he  had  almost 
be  better  under  it ;  and  though  a 
few  exceptional  cases  are  found, 
in  which  men  persistently  keeping 
race  horses  have  maintained  their 
independence  and  strict  integrity 
in  spite  of  the  many  temptations- 
with    which    they    are    assailed, 
yet,    even    they,    have   probably 
done  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  open- 
ness of  confidence  and  perhaps 
of  friendship.     Trust  no  one  is 
the  motto  of  turfites.    Keep  the 
key  of  your  saddle-room  yourself; 
let  no  one,  not  even  your  trainer, 
see    your    weights.      Pay    your 
jockey  the  salary  of  a  judge,  and 
then  have  no  security  that  he  will 
not  deceive  you.    The  state  of  the 
turf  is  like  the  state  of  Corcynea 
of  old.    Every  man-  thinks,  that 
unless    he    is    actually    plotting 
against  somebody,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  plotted  against  himself, 
and  that  the  only  safety  he  has 
lies  in  taking  the  initiative    in 
deceit     The    sole    object    is    to 

win — 

*Rem 
Si  possis  recie,  si  non  quocunque  raodci 
rem.* 

Take  care  you  are  not  cheated 
yourself,  and  make 'the  most  of 
any  knowledge  of  which  you  be- 
lieve yourself  to  be  ^the  sole  pos- 


What  is  the  result  of  such  a 
pursuit?  what  its  moral?  The 
deetruotion  of  all  generosity,  all 
trust  in  others,  all  large  minded- 
neas;  and  the  encouragement  in- 
stead of  selfishness,  of  extrava- 
gance, and  of  suspicion. 

The  man  whose  friendship  was 


warm  and  generous,  who  would 
help  his  friend  to  the  limit  of  his 
powers,  goes  on  the  turf  and  be- 
comes warped  and  narrow,  labour- 
ing, apparently,  always  under  the 
suspicion,  that  those  whom  he 
meets  are  trying,  or  wish  to  try, 
to  get  the  better  of  him,  or  share, 
in  some  way,  the  advantages  which 
he  hopes  his  cunning  has  acquired 
for  himself. 

A  thorough  disregard  for  truth, 
too,  is  taught  by  horse-racing; 
not,  perhaps,  instanced  always  by 
the  affirmation  of  falsehood,  but 
negatively  by  the  concealment  or 
distortion  of  fact.  An  owner 
seldom  allows  even  his  best  friend 
to  know  the  result  of  his  secret 
trials,  and  in  some  notable  cases 
such  results  are  kept  habitually 
locked  in  the  breast  of  one  man, 
who  fears  to  have  a  confidant,  and 
doubts  the  integrity  of  every  one. 
Whether  this  is  a  state  of  things 
which  can  be  altered,  either  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  race- 
meetings  in  England,  or  by  dis- 
couraging or  even  putting  down 
betting,  I  have  no  wish  to  consider; 
but  that  the  present  condition  of 
horse-racing  and  its  surroundings 
is  very  far  removed  from  being  a 
credit  to  the  country,  I  venture  to 
affirm. 

Cricket  is  another  field  sport 
the  popularity  of  which  is  rapidly 
increasing ;  partly  from  the  entire 
harmlessness  which  characterizes 
it,  and  leads  to  the  encouragement 
of  it  by  schoolmasters  and  clergy- 
men, and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  played  in  the  open  air,  in  fine 
weather,  and  in  the  society  of  a 
number  of  companions.  I  do  not 
propose  to  inquire  whether  there 
is  benefit  in  the  general  spreading 
of  cricket  through  the  country,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  said  that  it 
occupies  too  much  time  and  takes 
members  away  from  other  more 
advantageous  occupations,  or  whe^^ 
ther  the  combination  of  amateur 
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and  professional  skill  which  is 
found  in  great  matches  is  a  good 
thing;  but  I  wish,  briefly,  to 
point  out  one  or  two  points  in 
human  character  which  seem  to 
mo  to  be  developed  by  cricket. 

The  first  of  these  is  hero-wor- 
ship. The  best  player  in  a  village 
club,  and  the  captain  of  a  school 
eleven,  if  not  for  other  reasons 
unusually  unpopular,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  glory  which 
falls  to  the  successful  in  no  other 
sport.  Great  things  are  expected 
of  him,  ho  is  looked  upon  with 
admiring  eyes,  and  is  indeed  a 
great  man.  'Ah,  it  is  all  very 
well,'  you  hear,  'but  wait  till 
Brown  goes  in,  Smith  and  Robin- 
son are  out,  but  wait  till  Brown 
appears,  then  you  will  see  how  we 
shall  beat  you,  bowl  him  out  if 
you  can.'  His  right  hand  will 
atone  for  the  short-comings  of  many 
smaller  men,  his  prowess  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  his  side.  Or 
look  at  a  match  between  All  Eng- 
land and  twenty-two  of  Clodshire, 
watch  the  clodsmen  between  the 
innings,  how  they  throng  wonder- 
ingly  round  the  chiefs  of  the 
eleven.  That's  him,  that's  Daft, 
wait  till  he  takes  the  bat,  then 
youll  'see  summut  like  play.' 
Or  go  to  the  '  Bat  and  Ball '  after 
the  match,  when  the  eleven  are 
there,  and  see  how  their  words  are 
dwelt  on  by  an  admiring  audience, 
and  their  very  looks  and  demean- 
our made  much  of  as  the  deliberate 
expressions  of  men  great  in  their 
generation.  Again,  see  the  recep- 
tion at  Kcnnington  Oval  of  a 
'  Sun*ey  pet '  or  a  popular  amateur, 
or  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Grace  is 
treated  by  the  undemonstrative 
aristocracy  of  'Lord's,' and  agree 
with  me  that  cricket  teaches  hero- 
worship  in  its  full.  What  power 
the  captain  of  the  Eton  or  the 
Winchester  eleven  has,  what  an 
influence  over  his  follows,  not 
merely  in  the  summer  when  his 


deeds  are  before  the  public,  but 
always  from  a  memory  of  his 
prowess  with  bat  or  ball.  There 
is  one  awkward  point  about  this ; 
there  are  many  cricket  clubs,  and 
therefore  many  captains,  and  when 
two  of  these  meet  a  certain  amount 
of  difficulty  arises  in  choosing 
which  is  the  hero  to  be  worship- 
ped. In  a  match  where  the  best 
players  of  a  district  are  collected, 
and  two  or  more  good  men  known 
in  their  own  circle  and  esteemed 
liighly,  there  play  together,  who 
is  to  say  which  is  the  best ;  who 
is  to  crown  the  real  king  of  Brent- 
ford? Each  considers  himself 
superior  to  the  other,  each  remem- 
bers the  plaudits  of  his  own 
admirers,  forgets  that  it  is  ]x>ssible 
that  they  may  be  prejudiced,  and 
ignores  the  reputation  of  his 
neighbour.  The  result  is  a  jea- 
lousy among  the  chieftains  which 
is  difficult  to  be  overcome,  and 
which  shows  itself  even  in  the  best 
matches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
this  very  hero-worship  which  I 
have  described,  is  to  produce  a 
harmony  and  unity  of  action  con- 
sequent on  confidence  in  a  leader 
which  is  peculiar  to  cricket. 
Watch  a  good  eleven,  a  good  uni- 
versity or  public  school  team,  or 
the  old  A.  F.  P.  for  instance,  and 
see  how  thoroughly  they  work  to- 
gether, how  the  whole  eleven  is 
like  one  machine, '  point '  trusting 
'  coverpoint,'  slip  knowing  that  if 
he  cannot  reach  a  ball,  coverslip 
can,  and  the  bowler  feeling  sui*e 
that  his  half  rollings,  if  hit  up, 
will  be  caught,  if  hit  along  the 
ground,  will  be  fielded-  Or  see 
two  good  men  batting,  when  every 
run  is  of  importance,  how  they 
trust  one  another's  judgment  as  to 
the  possibility  of  running,  how 
thoroughly  they  act  in  unison. 
Such  training  as  this  teaches 
greatly  a  combination  of  purpose 
and  of  action,  and  a  confidence  in 
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the  judgment  of  one's  colleagues 
which  must  be  adyantageons. 

The  good  cricketer  is  obedient 
to  his  captain^  does  what  he  is 
told,  and  does  not  grumble  if  he 
thinks  his  skill  underrated:  the 
tyro,  proud  of  his  own  prowess, 
will  indeed  be  cross  if  he  is  not 
made  enough  of,  or  is  sent  in  last ; 
but  the  good  player,  who  really 
knows  the  game,  sees  that  one 
leader  is  enough,  and  obeys  his 
orders  accordingly. 

There  are  other  points  taught 
by  cricket,  such  as  caution  by 
letting,  patience  and  care  by  bow- 
ling, and  energy  by  fielding ;  but 
I  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  these, 
as  I  wish  to  examine  very  briefly 
one  more  sport,  which,  though 
hardly  national,  is  yet  much  loved 
by  the  considerable  number  who 
do  pursue  it.  Boating  is  found 
in  its  glory  at  the  universities  or 
in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  London 
which  are  situated  on  the  Thames. 
It  is  also  found  in  some  of  the 
northern  towns,  especially  New- 
castle, where  the  Tyne  crew  have 
long  enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 

By  boating,  I  do  not  mean  going 
out  in  a  large  tub,  and  sitting 
under  an  awning,  being  pulled  by 
a  couple  of  paid  men  or  drawn  by 
an  unfortunate  horse,  but  boat- 
racing,  for  prizes  or  for  honour. 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  race 
has  done  more  than  anything  to 
make  this  sport  popular,  and  the 
thousands  who  applaud  the  con- 
querors, reward  sufficiently  the 
exertions  which  have  been  neces- 
sary to  make  the  contest  pos- 
sible. 

The  chief  lesson  which  boating 
teaches  is  self  denial.  The  uni- 
versity oar,  or  the  member  of  the 
champion  crew  at  the  Thames  or 
Tyne  regatta,  has  to  give  up  many 
pleasures,  and  deny  himself  many 


luxuries,  before  he  is  in  a  fit  state 
to  row  with  honour  to  himself  and 
his  party;  and  though  in  the 
dramatist's  excited  imagination  the 
stroke-oar  of  an  Oxford  eight  may 
spend  days  and  nights  imme- 
diately before  the  race,  in  the 
society  of  a  Formosa,  such  is  not 
the  caise  in  real  life.  There  must 
be  no  pleasant  chats  over  a  social 
pipe  for  the  rowing  man,  no  din- 
ners at  the  Mitre  or  the  Bull,  no 
recherche  breakfasts  with  >  his 
friends;  the  routine  of  training 
must  be  strictly  observed,  and 
everything  must  give  way  to  the 
paramount  necessity  of  putting  on 
muscle.  In  the  race  itself,  too, 
what  a  desperate  strain  there  is 
on  the  powers  I  How  many  times 
has  some  sobbing  oarsman  felt 
that  nature  can  resist  no  longer 
the  tremendous  demand  made  on 
her,  that  he  can  go  on  no  longer ; 
and  then  has  come  the  thought 
that  others  are  concerned  besides 
himself,  that  the  honour  of  his 
university  or  his  club  are  at  stake, 
and  has  lent  a  new  stimulus  and 
made  possible  that  final  spurt 
which  results  in  victory. 

The  habits  taught  by  boating, 
whether  during  training  or  after 
the  race  has  commenced,  lead  to 
regularity  of  life,  to  abstemious- 
ness, and  to  the  avoidance  of  un- 
wholesome tastes,  and  their  effect 
is  seen  long  aSjxiT  the  desire  for 
aquatic  glory  have  passed  away. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent influences  of  English  field 
sports,  and  as  long  as  amusements 
requiring  such  energy,  such  phy- 
sical or  mental  activity,  and  such 
endurance  as  fox-hunting,  stalk- 
ing, and  cricket,  are  popular, 
there  is  little  fear  of  the  manly 
character  of  the  English  nation 
deteriorating,  or  its  indomitable 
determination  being  weakened. 
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D*  ARCT,  of  Chrigt  Church,  asked 
me  td  come  down  and  spend 
a  month  of  the  Long  Vacation  at 
his  father's. 

I  wonder  what  made  D'Arcy  and 
me  get  on  so  well  together.  He 
was  a  tali,  monastic-looking  fellow; 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  an 
arm-chair  at -the  'Union/  reading; 
smoked  much,  and  talked  little; 
went  in  heavily  for  buying  books 
with  vellum  bindings ;  was  reputed 
to  have  turned  one  of  his  rooms 
into  an  oratory,  and  was  known  to 
have  subscribed  in  aprincelyfashion 
towards  a  reredos.  As  for  myself, 
I  don't  think  that  I  had  any  other 
talent  beyond  a  very  decided  one 
for  amusing  myself.  Oxford  taught 
me,  as  the  ancient  Persians  taught 
their  children,  to  ride,  to  shoot, 
and  to  speak  the  truth:  unless, 
indeed,  to  dons  and  ticks — who  are 
one's  natural  enemies — and  pretty 
girls,  who  take  kindly  to  perjuries. 
To  these  accomplishments  1  added 
the  art  of  concocting  sherry-cob- 
blers, in  the  summer  term,  and  al] 
kinds  of  mulled  drinks  for  the 
winter  evenings.  I  don't  know 
that  Oxford  taught  me  much  else^ 
Although  D'Arcy  used  to  insist  that 
Oxford  could  teach  a  goq^  deal; 
and  he  certainly  managed  to  get  a 
double-first  out  of  her  teaching.  I 
think  he  liked  me  on  the  anti- 
pathetic principle.  My  persiflage 
contrasted  so  much  with  his  sober 
earnestness.  I  did  not  mind  if  he 
talked  '  shop,*  and  I  listened  if  he 
lectured.  I  was  associated  with 
him  in  hall  and  lecture ;  and  our 
rooms  were  on  the  same  staircase ; 
and  this  led  to  the  invitation. 

So,  one  September  afternoon,  I 
found  myself  at  the  Burlington 
Boad  Station.  My  friend  was  in 
ft  dogcart  with  a  pair  of  grejrs. 


To  my  great  satisfaction,  he  turned 
them  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
cotton-spinning  Burlington.  We 
had  nine  miles  to  do  through  a 
perfectly  sylvan  country  and  at 
times  even  a  wild  country.  We 
passed  through  a  solitary  village 
and  by  a  few  scattered  farm- 
holdings.  Then,  through  the 
lengthening  vista  of  avenue,  I  saw 
the  grey  turrets  of  Dunster  Hall. 
D'Arcy's  father  was  one  of  our 
great  estated  squires,  whose  family 
might  have  been  ennobled  again 
and  again,  if  they  had  cared  for 
such  a  distinction,  and  his  mother. 
Lady  Eleanor,  had  been  a  wit  and 
beauty  in  her  time,  and  as  she 
grew  older,  she  proved  a  beautiful 
old  lady,  with  her  wit,  tempered 
by  excessive  kindness,  as  lambent 
as  ever. 

I  soon  found  that  the  house  was 
more  like  an  hotel  than  anything 
else.  Visitors  flowed  into  it,  and 
visitors  flowed  out  of  it.  It  was 
just  the  same  with  D'Arcy  as  if  he 
had  been  at  Christ  Church.  A 
chat,  a  drive,  a  lounge,  a  walk — 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was 
with  his  books  and  papers.  Before 
I  had  time  to  bo  dull,  however,  a 
special  form  of  amusement  deve- 
loped itself. 

'  The  country  is  pretty  enough 
and  truly  rural.  Lady  Eleanor,'  I 
said ;  '  but  there  is  nothing  very 
distinctive  about  the  scenery.' 

*  You  must  go  and  visit  the 
Glen,  Mr.  Adair.  I  will  drive  you 
over  to-morrow,  as  far  as  I  can. 
But  do  you  care  for  fishing  ?* 

'I  like  it  very  much,  Lady 
Eleanor.' 

'  I  ought  to  have  told  you  about 
that,  Frank,'  said  D'Arcy.  'Of 
course  you  might  get  capital  fishing 
in  the  Nydd  river,  Jt  flows  through 
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a  sort  of  gorge,  which  is  the  pret- 
tiest bit  of  scenery  which  we  hare  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  where 
the  gorge  widens  is  what  we  call 
the  Glen.' 

*  And  when  you  are  there/  said 
one  of  her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  who  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing in  the  house, '  you  ought  to  go 
and  see  Lady  Eleanor's  model 
school.  Ah,  Lady  Eleanor,  you 
ought  to  put  that  school  under 
goYemmentinspection.  Thatdeyer, 
pretty  goyemess  of  yours  would 
give  famous  results.' 

'She  is  a  great  deal  too  pretty 
and  too  good  to  be  teazed  by  an 
Lispector  of  Schools,'  said  Lady 
Eleanor.  ' '  There  was  a  poor 
woman  who  committed  suicide  the 
other  day  because  she  was  told 
that  her  school  was  to  be  inspected.' 

'  Oh,  Miss  Lane  has  a  groat  deal 
too  much  sense  for  thai  If  Mr. 
Adair  goes  to  fish  in  the  Glen,  he 
ought  certainly  to  see  the  Glen 
school.' 

Mr.  Adair  had  already  amply 
made  up  his  mind,  not  so  much  for 
the  Glen,  the  fishing,  or  the  school, 
as  to  see  the  pretty  schoolmistress. 

The  next  day  was  fine,  and  D'Arcy 
equipped  me  fully  for  fishing,  and 
we  started  together.  So  he  took 
me  to  the  Glen.  Now  had  that 
Glen  been  known  by  tourists,  the 
becohen  trees  would  haye  been 
oanred  by  names,  and  seats  of  wood 
and  stone  would  haye  been  erected 
for  the  wondering  admiration  of 
visitors.  But  it  was  remote  from 
all  roads  and  rails,  and  rednsoyered 
'  Guides '  had  not  made  the  name 
familiar.  D'Arcy  pointed  out  the 
place  and  then  went  back  to  his 
books,  leaving  me  to  my  own  de- 
vices. High  up,  hanging  on  the 
Bide  of  a  hill  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  was  a  village,  which, 
I  rightly  coi^ectured,  furnished 
a  contingent  of  scholars'  to  the 
■ehooL  One  end  of  the  schobl 
formed  a  residence  for  the  schooU 


mistress:  a  portico,  that  looked 
almost  a  bower  ^m  the  clam- 
bering roses  that  overspread  it ;  the 
latticed  window  that,  half  opened, 
revealed  a  piano,  some  coloured 
prints,  such  as  are  issued  by  the 
illustrated  periodicals  at  special 
seasons,  and  some  pieces  of  sacred 
music. 

Thus  much  I  noted,  as  I  passed 
out  of  the  Glen,  and  moved 
towards  the  schoolroom  door. 
Then  I  tapped  with  my  stick,  and 
entered.  All  the  children  roise 
up  and  made  obeisances.  A  tall, 
graceful  girl,  dressed  in  white, 
with  one  simple  rose  in  her  bosom, 
flitting,  sylph-like,  among  the 
children  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room,  greeted  me  with  a  slight  cour- 
tesy, which,  for  its  grace,  might 
have  done  credit  to  any  gathering 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermain. 

She  was  only  about  eighteen ;  a 
countenance  of  so  much  serenity, 
child-like  beauty  and  simplicity  I 
had  never  before  seen.  I  greeted  her 
as  I  would  a  duchess.  I  explained 
my  call  by  saying  that  Lady 
Eleanor  D'Arcy  had  asked  me 
whether  I  would  like  to  see  the 
school.  Miss  Lane  gave  me  all 
the  details  with  as  much  fulness 
and  frankness  as  if  I  had  been  her 
Majesty's  Insi)ector  of  Schools  him- 
self, or  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

'  Would  you  like  to  read  the 
Collect  for  us,  sir  ?  This  is  the 
hymn.' 

She  put  into  my  hands  '  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem,'  and  a  large 
printed  card  with  a  form  of 
prayer  for  schools.  I  was  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  and  if  I 
had  had  a  minute  for  reflection,  I 
should  have  replaced  the  card  in 
her  hand.  But  that  minute  was 
not  granted  to  me.  She  rapidly 
seated  herself  at  the  harmonium, 
and  in  a  second  all  the  elder  girls 
had  grouped  themselves  around 
her.  The  little  choir,  evidently 
trained  with  great  exactness,  sang 
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very  well,  but  the  clear,  sweet 
Toice  of  the  schoolmistress  rose 
above  all  in  the  full  melody.  Then 
there  was  a  pause :  and,  with  much 
real  diffidence,  I  discharged  my 
clerkly  functions.  No  naughty 
child  that  day  could  have  been 
more  discomposed  than  I  felt  then. 
The  children  now  went  away  pro- 
cessionally,  each  bobbing  her  white 
head,  as  she  defiled  out.  Then  the 
room  was  cleared — left  to  the  maps, 
and  black-boards,  and  a  perfect 
menagerie  of  painted  animals  on 
the  walls  with  bits  of  description 
below  them;  and  the  schoolmis^ 
tress  came  up  to  me  with  smiles 
and  frank  brow  and  her  inimitable 
air  of  perfect  simplicity. 

I  took  advantage  of  that  sim- 
plicity at  once  and  put  her  through 
her  paces,  as  if  she  were  the  tallest 
girl  of  Lady  Eleanor's  establish- 
ment. I  asked  her  a  set  of  ques- 
tions, and  she  answered  with  the 
docility  of  a  good  child  who  had 
got  the  conduct  prize  in  the  first 
class. 

*  You  are  a  very  young  school- 
mistress, Miss  Lane.' 

'  Not  so  very  young,  sir.  I  am 
nearly  nineteen.  But  I  was  very 
young  —  not  seventeen  —  when 
Lady  Eleanor  first  put  me  here.' 

*  And  how  do  you  like  it?' 

'  I  like  it  very  much,  sir.  Some 
of  the  girls  don't  get  on  as  they 
ought.  But  they  are  very  good 
girls,  and  no  trouble.  If  we  should 
be  certificated,  I  hope  they  will 
work  a  little  more.' 

'  And  do  you  like  reading  ?' 
'  Very  much,  sir.    I  always  like 
to  be  learning  something ;  and  if  I 
had  more  time  I  think  I  should 
study  regularly.' 

*  And  do  you  really  live  all 
alone  ?' 

*  Yes.  And  why  should  I  not  ? 
At  least,  the  pupil  teacher  comes 
early  and  stays  till  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  school.  Then  I  am  quite 
alone.  But  my  sitting-room  is  very 


pleasant.  Will  you  come  and  sit 
down,  sir?  You  must  be  rather 
tired  after  your  walk  from  Dun- 
ster.' 

It  was  as  pretty  a  room  as  so 
pretty  a  girl  could  wish  to  have ; 
in  much  the  result  of  her  own 
taste;  but  she  explained  that  Lady 
Eleanor  luul  furnished  it,  and  had 
given  her  some  pretty  things. 

Then  I  easily  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting her  little  history  from 
her.  There  was  a  boys'  school  at 
Collington — Collington  was  the  vil- 
lage on  the  hill,  every  house  of 
which  and  every  inch  of  ground 
belonged  to  a  great  duke.  Lady 
Eleanor  had  built  this  little  school 
for  a  few  neighbouring  tenants 
on  the  D'Arcy  estates,  but  the 
Collington  children  were  free  to 
come;  and,  despite  the  distance, 
they  came  in  some  numbers.  This 
was  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Selina  Lane  was  the  only 
daughter  of  tlie  only  medical  prac- 
titioner at  Collingikon.  He  had 
died,  leaving  his  child  unprovided 
for,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  and 
then  Lady  Eleanor  had  established 
her  in  this  little  school. 

I  asked  Selina  whether  she 
did  not  think  the  river  gorge  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  '  Oh !  yes,'  she 
said,  'immensely  so.'  She  had 
sketched  it  herself  in  her  own 
poor  way;  but  there  had  been 
one  or  two  good  paintings  of  it, 
and  she  had  heard  of  good  judges 
of  scenery  who  came  many  miles 
to  see  the  gorge.  Had  I  noticed 
the  rock  that,  first  seen  in  the 
distance,  assumed  the  port  of  a 
lion?  Had  I  observed  the  Os- 
munda  Begalis  f  But  I  had  observed 
none  of  these  things.  Then  Selina 
arose,  and  put  on  her  hat,  and 
walked  by  my  side  along  the 
stream,  enthusiastically  descant- 
ing on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
She  evidently  thought  that  it  was 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  retainers 
of  the  great  house  to  instruct  all 
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visitors  in  the  beauty  of  the 
gorge  and  glen. 

We  shook  hands  and  parted. 
I  went  home^  if  not  in  love,  still 
in  as  fair  an  imitation  of  love  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  Hence- 
forth I  often  sought  the  stream 
in  the  gorge.  The  ostensible  ob- 
ject was  fishing,  and  my  takings- 
were  really  not  inconsiderable. 
Occasionally  I  had  company — of 
the  visitors  who  flowed  through 
the  Hall  in  a  continuous  strain  of 
succession.  Somehow  I  think  I 
took  some  little  pains  that  they 
should  not  pass  beyond  the  wooden 
gateway,  or  prosecute  any  educa- 
tional inquiries  at  the  schoolroom. 
D'Arcy  never  came.  He  was  oc- 
cupied with  his  studies,  and  he 
was  now  nourishing  an  enthusi- 
astic desire  to  join  an  expedition 
of  a  missionary,  scientific,  and 
exploring  character  in  a  region 
which  we  will  call  Patagonia.  I 
could  not  help  admiring  D'Arcy, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  earnestness, 
his  genuineness.  I  now  know 
that  it  was  little  indeed  of  these 
that  I  had  then,  or  perhaps  ever 
shall  have. 

After  breakfast  I  would  stroll 
off  from  the  Hall  with  my  fishing- 
tackle.  I  steadily  reconnoitred 
the  schoolroouL  I  could  hardly 
venture  to  make  many  visits  there. 
Allowing  for  the  utmost  educa- 
tional ardour,  it  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  note  the 
progress  of  the  little  community 
more  ^than  once  a  week.  But  I 
ventured  to  bring  Miss  Lane  some 
books  and  music,  and  even  some 
of  the  ferns  that  she  had  pointed 
out  Once  I  met  her  by  the 
river-path,  but  she  never  again 
gave  me  the  opportunity;  twice 
by  the  gate;  but  I  oftener  saw 
her  climb  the  steep  hill  towards 
GoUington.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  detected  my  piscatorial  tastes, 
and  was  steadily  avoiding  falling 
into  the  way  of  them.    On  one 


occasion  there  was  a  large  gather- 
ing to  hear  the  bishop,  and 
knowing  that  there  would  be  a 
great  number  of  people  at  church 
to  meet  that  ecclesiastical  poten- 
tate, I  slipped  away  and  managed 
a  two-miles' walk  home  with  SeUna. 
At  last  I  gathered  courage,  and 
asked  her  to  walk  in  the  evening, 
after  school,  by  the  stream;  for 
I  felt  persuaded,  and  told  her  so, 
that  this  was  her  usual  walk  at 
this  time.  But,  though  she  vir- 
tually admitted  this,  she  would 
not  walk  with  me.  She  had  done 
so  once,  for  hospitality's  sake, 
to  show  the  beauties  of  the  vale. 
I  had  quite  given  up  the  attempt 
as  hopeless,  when  one  afternoon, 
on  my  repeating  the  request,  she 
said,  blushing  to  the  eyelids,  'I 
don't  mind  walking  with  you,  Mr. 
Adair.* 

Before  long  I  succeeded  in 
making  her  confess  how  she  had 
yielded  to  this  request;  that  at 
first  she  had  thought  it  wrong 
to  do  so,  and  then  she  bethought 
her  how  the  village  girls  of  CJol- 
lington  would  walk  on  the  even- 
ings with  young  men,  and  why 
should  not  she  do  so,  with  what- 
ever delight  or  wonder  might  be- 
long to  love-making.  Why  might 
not  I  walk  with  her  even  as 
other  girls  had  those  to  walk 
with  them,  although  I  seemed 
other  and  better  than  all  others  ? 
Thus  much  one  evening  with 
stammering  and  blushes ;  and  I 
closed  her  lips  with  kisses. 

She  was  only  a  village  school- 
mistress, but  in  some  sort  of  way 
she  was  a  lady. 

In  my  point  of  view  this  was  an 
extremely  pleasant  interlude  for 
the  Long  Vacation.  It  was  better 
lines  than  I  had  thought  for.  I 
lingered  on  at  Dunster  Hall,  and 
they  were  well  pleased  to  have 
me.  D'Arcy  had  passed  his  last 
examination,  and  if  I  did  not  care 
to  go  back  to  Oxford,  that  was 
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nobody's  btudneai  bat  my  own: 
IVAicy  knew  that  I  had  kept  my 
terms.  At  last  my  friend  had 
to  go  away  to  visit  the  prose- 
lytizing bishop  who  had  inau- 
gurated a  wonderfal  scheme,  a 
kind  of  Home  Rule,  for  Fata- 
gonians,  who  should  be  left  un- 
disturbed in  Patagonia,  but  should 
import  a  Prime  Minister  and  an 
Established  Episcopal  Church  from 
England  or  America.  Now  I  had 
found  out  on  the  high  road,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Glen,  a  vast  lonely 
hotel  Once  it  had  been  a  great 
posting  house  on  the  northern 
road.  Scores  of  coaches  passed  it 
daily.  There  was  no  other  inn 
for  miles  on  the  moors.  But 
things  had  altered.  Two  or  three 
railways  now  intersected  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  hotel 
was  utterly  deserted,  stranded 
high  and  dry  on  the  rocks  like 
some  hapless  bark,  saye  that  in 
the  fishing  season  it  might  in- 
terest some  harmless  Waltonians 
or  stray  tourists.  Fortunately  it 
belonged  to  the  great  duke,  who 
took  his  loss  with  composure — 
the  said  loss  being  doubtless  com- 
pensated by  large  gains — and  he 
made  it  worth  the  landlord's  while 
to  live  on  there,  although  the 
business  was  gone,  until  the  place 
should  be  turned  into  a  sana- 
torium or  lunatic  asylum.  The 
rooms  were  lofty  and  spacious, 
and  so  I  took  some  of  them,  al- 
though the  landlord  rather  re- 
sented this  interference  with  that 
established  deadness  of  trade  on 
which  he  had  began  to  pride  him- 
self. And  then  I  really  let  the 
time  drift  by  me,  as  love-in-idle- 
ness. I  brought  a  box  of  books 
down  with  me,  and,  in  default 
of  something  else  to  do,  I  read 
ten  times  the  amount  I  should 
have  read  at  Oxford,  and  began 
to  understand  how  D'Aicy  might 
really  like  reading.  But  my  great 
occupation    in    life,    my    great 


thought  in  life,  my  great  pufsuit 
in  life  was  Selina.  There  was  a 
retired  way  through  a  wood  a 
little  distimce  from  the  hotel  to 
the  Glen,  which  eluded  CoUington 
observation.  Selina  made  no  se- 
cret now  that  she  loved  me  with 
all  her  soul.  Again  and  again 
we  met  in  the  Glen,  and  grew 
closer  and  closer  to  each  other  in 
the  cleft  of  the  huge  rock  as  the 
autumn  wind  began  to  rise  or 
the  soft,  thick  rain  fell  a  few 
inches  from  us  untouched  by  it. 
But  I  had  never  asked  what 
would  be  the  end  of  all  this.  I 
only  knew  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  have  Selina  by  my  side,  to  clasp 
her  hands,  and  to  look  steadily 
into  her  eyes  until  her  lips  drew 
close  to  mine.  The  idea  of  mar- 
rying her  never  entered  my  mind, 
for  I  was  a  younger  son,  of  luxu- 
rious, self-indulgent  habits,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  haughtiest 
of  fathers.  The  time  drew  near 
that  I  must  make  a  move,  and  it 
seriously  struck  me  that  I  might 
do  worse  than  get  over  the  win- 
ter and  spring  in  the  south  of 
France.  How  pleasant  it  would 
be  if  I  could  keep  that  sweet 
face  beside  me,  if  I  had  such  a 
fair  travelling  companion  along 
the  Biviera.  And  I  smiled  bit- 
terly and  groaned  at  the  impossi- 
bility. 

But  the  devil  put  it  into  my 
heart.  Why  should  it  be  an  im- 
possibility? Was  such  a  hidden 
sweetness  utterly  beyond  my 
reach  ?  The  devil  put  it  into  my 
heart  one  night,  as  we  stood  by 
the  wicket,  close  to  the  school- 
house  door.  The  light  from  her 
sitting-room  gleamed  cheerfully 
through  the  evening  mists,  heavy 
as  still,  soft  rain.  'And  won't 
you  give  a  poor  fellow  leave  to 
warm  himself  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
Miss  Lane?'  I  asked.  Never 
hitherto,  since  that  first  day,  had 
I  entered  that  maiden  sanctuary. 
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Selina  had  an  instinctiTe  foeling 
that  it  was  rather  Lady  Eleanor's 
possession  than  her  own ;  a  bash- 
ful sense  that  there  was  an  im- 
propriety in  admitting  a  gentle- 
man's evening  Tisit  while  she 
thus  liyed  alone.  She  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  led  the 
way  into  her  pretty  room,  which 
looked  prettier  than  ever  in  the 
rich  glow  of  the  fire.  I  stood  on 
the  hearth  and  opened  my  arms. 
I  knew  I  had  only  to  open  my 
arms,  and  she  would  nestle  in 
them  like  a  Inred  bird.  She  made 
mo  occupy  her  chair  of  state,  and 
drawing  her  stool  close  by  rested 
her  arm  on  my  knee. 

'  The  glen  is  pretty  enough, 
Lena,  dearest,'  I  said;  but,  after 
all,  England  is  the  stupidest  of 
countries  in  the  winter.  A  few 
hours  of  railway,  two  of  sea,  and 
a  couple  of  days,  and  we  should 
oome  to  another  world.' 

'  And  what  is  it  like,  Frank  ?' 
she  asked.  I  had  made  her  leave 
off  calling  me  that  everlasting 
Mr.  Adair.  I  was  Frank,  her 
Frank,  her  darling  Frank,  her 
dearest — and  all  the  rest  of  the 
old  foolery. 

'  It  is  the  loveliest  land  you 
have  ever  dreamed  of,  Lena:  a 
deep  sea,  the  bluest  of  blue 
waters,  and  far  beyond  the  tower- 
ing snowy  mountains  that  will  not 
chill,  but  will  only  love  and  pro- 
tect you.' 

'Ah!  you  are  like  that  moun- 
tain, Frank,  dear.' 

'  More  like  treacherous  sand,'  I 
might  have  said ;  but  I  went  on  quite 
otherwise.  '  The  most  delicious 
of  drives  and  boatings ;  groves  of 
citron  and  orange,  and  tall  palm 
trees,  as  if  you  were  in  Asia  it- 
self;  and  instead  of  freezing  in 
a  waterproof,  as  in  England,  your 
garden  is  full  of  flowers  and  the 
air  full  of  birds;  and  there  is  an 
old  ch&teau  there  which  I  know 
vell^  as  large  as  Punster  Hall, 


with  turrets  and  battlements,  and 
beautiful  rooms  which  I  know 
I  could  have  for  the  next  six 
months.  Would  you  like  to  go 
there,  my  Lena  ?' 

'  Oh,  it  would  be  delightful,'  and 
the  innocent  eyes  glistened. 

'Then  come  with  me,  Selina. 
Give  the  children  their  hoBdays  a 
little  earlier,  and  you  shall  seo 
Italy  with  me.' 

'  But  Lady  Eleanor  would  never 
let  the  holidays  begin  before  the 
usual  time,'  she  said.  '  And  one 
can't  be  married  all  in  a  hurry, 
Frank,'  she  said,  smiling,  '  for  I 
suppose  it's  that  what  you're  really 
thinking  about  ?' 

'  Oh,  no.  I  don't  mean  that/  I 
replied.  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  wild  look  of  terror  and  a  sudden 
troubled  gaze.  I  had  heard,  with- 
out looking,  so  absorbed  had  I 
been  in  our  talk,  some  sounds  at 
the  doorway,  but  I  had  hardly 
spoken  those  fatal  words  when 
there  came  a  heavy,  impetuous 
rap  with  a  riding-whip  at  the  half- 
opened  door,  and  D'Arcy  stood 
before  me.  I  started  at  the  re- 
cognition, and  said  gaily,  'Well, 
B'Arcy,  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?*- 

He  drew  back  with  astonish- 
ment. 'Miss  Lane,  my  mother 
asked  me  to  call  and  leave  you 
this  letter.'  And  then,  very  gravely, 
'This  %8  an  astonishment,  Adair. 
Will  you  come  up  to  the  Hall  and 
see  me  to-morrow?'  *A11  right, 
old  man,'  I  said,  and  in  a  minute 
he  was  gone. 

The  note  was  from  Lady  Eleanor. 
It  told  Selina  Lane  that  she  had 
heard  rumours  of  her  walking 
about  a  great  deal  with  a  gentle- 
man quite  beyond  her  own  class 
in  society ;  that  in  her  unguarded 
position  she  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful, and  she  hoped  she  would 
make  a  friend  of  the  writer,  and 
oome  up  to  the  Hall  to  talk  matters 
over.  Lena  wept  and  was  incon- 
solable.   I  knew  that  there  w^ 
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just  one  way  by  which  I  could 
console  her,  but  I  did  not  take  that 
way.  What  I  did  say  made  her 
kindle  with  astonishment  and  grief, 
and  declare  energetically  that  she 
would  neyer  see  or  speak  to  me 
again  if  I  thus  spoke.  With  great 
difficulty  I  was  allowed  to  kiss  and 
pacify  the  young  beauty,  and  I 
went  to  my  quarters  wondering 
how  I  should  brave  it  out  with  old 
D'Arcy  in  the  morning. 

I  rode  over  the  first  thing  next 
day.  It  has  always  been  my  rule 
to  face  disagreeables  and  '  haye 
it  out'  with  a  man.  D'Arcy  soon 
joined  me  in  the  library,  and  in  a 
lifeless  way  took  my  hand. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  as  I  am 
going  to  leave  England,  Adair,  and 
possibly  I  may  not  see  you  again. 

I  am  going  to  join  Bishop 's 

mission  in  South  America.' 

He  named  the  place,  a  place  of 
swamp,  of  yellow  fever,  of  savagery, 
of  destitution.    I  started  back. 

'  How  infinitely  absurd  of  you, 
D'Arcy.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  are  you  going  out  to 
South  America?  It  is  not  as  if 
you  had  your  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world.    You  are  an  elder  son.' 

'  And  I  hope  I  shall  long  be  an 
elder  son,'  said  D'Arcy.  '  I  never 
wish  to  bo  anything  more.  There 
is  no  duty  about  here  that  my 
father  does  not  discharge  better 
than  I  could.  If  there  is  good 
work  to  be  done  in  the  wide  world 
I  must  try  and  do  it,  even  as 
others  do,  and  I  think  that  best.' 

To  me  he  was  only  talking  gib- 
berish. 

Then  came  the  row. 

'  It  was  not  very  kind  of  you 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
not  come  to  see  us.' 

*  You  were  away,  D'Arcy.* 

*  But  my  mother.  Lady  Eleanor, 
was  at  home.  She  has  been  very 
anxious  about  her  young  school- 
mistress, whom  she  has  always 
loved  and  befriended.    You  are  at 


the  old  game,  Adair,  flirting  away 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  your- 
self.' 

'  Something  of  the  sort,  I  expect.' 

'  If  you  have  made  her  love  you, 
do  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?' 

'  I  can't  say  that  the  idea  ever 
occurred  to  me,  D'Arcy.' 

'Then  I  suppose  you  will  go 
away  and  not  give  any  further 
trouble  ?' 

'No;  I  don't  think  I  shall  do 
so,  either.' 

'  Frank  Adair,'  said  D'Arcy, '  I 
must  speak  as  plainly  as  pos- 
sible. Do  you  think  any  of  us 
could  permit  you  to  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  a  young  girl  who 
has  my  mother's  friendship  and 
protection  ?  You  have  acted  badly 
and  basely  as  it  is,  but  set  the 
matter  straight  the  best  way  you 
can;  otherwise,  Adair,  we  can 
never  meet  again  as  friends.' 

The  scene  struck  me  at  first  as 
unutterably  sad.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  the  park  seemed  to  shift 
and  alter,  the  very  trees  and  land- 
scape to  reel,  the  very  doors  to 
grow  strange  and  forbidding,  and 
the  whole  familiar  aspect  of  things 
to  grow  alien  and  frosted.  To  see 
D'Arcy,  too — my  beloved  D'Arcy 
— ^for  I  now  felt  how  his  gentle- 
ness and  power  and  learning  had 
gained  a  wider  influence  over  mo 
than  ever  I  had  dreamed  of — altered 
into  another  man  al  together !  There 
was  an  odd  gleam  in  the  eyes,  a 
sarcastic  curve  on  the  lip,  a 
haughty  intonation  in  his  voice, 
that  struck  me  with  astonishment 
and  with  dismay. 

But  I  was  certainly  not  to  be 
moved  by  an  alternative  so  sharply 
presented.  I  replied  moodily  and 
with  rising  passion. 

'I  am  not  to  be  dictated  to, 
D'Arcy;  I  shall  do  exactiy  as  I 
think  fit  in  the  matter.' 

'  Qood  morning,  then,'  said 
D'Arcy,  and  calling  a  man  he  said, 
'  Bring  Mr.  Adair's  horse,  and  let 
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Lady  Eleanor  know  that  I  wish  to 
see  her  in  her  room^  if  I  can.' 

I  went  away  without  any  leaye- 
taking.  When  I  next  went  near  the 
Bchoolhonso  it  was  closed  for  a 
vacation,  and  the  schoolhouse  was 
shut  up.  After  some  deliberation 
I  resolved,  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  my  Oxford  creditors,  to 
send  Miss  Lane  a  hundred-pound 
note,  as  compensation  for  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  her  situation.  It 
was  returned  to  me  through  the 
dead  letter-office.  I  made  one  or 
two  inquiries  after  her,  but  was 
never  able  to  trace  her. 

I  confess  I  was  greatly  annoyed 
when,  a.year  or  two  after  this,  my 
father  told  me  that  I  was  to  enter 
the  Church.  He  did  not  actually 
tell  me  that  I  must,  but  he  gave 
me  clearly  to  understand  that  it 
was  my  interest  to  do  so.  I  was 
not  the  eldest  son,  but  then  he 
was  well  able  to  give  me  a  very 
fair  patrimony  for  a  younger  son's 
portion.  But  one  gloomy  day 
there  came  the  heavy  crash  of  the 
failure  of  Overend  and  Gumey. 
My  eldest  brother  had  the  entail,  but 
the  fortunes  of  the  younger  ones 
had  vanished  for  the  present  until 
more  could  be  saved  out  of  the 
estates.  There  was  the  family 
living.  My  father  had  always 
wished  that  I  should  take  it,  but 
if  I  insisted  on  going  to  the  bar 
or  into  the  army.  Cousin  Frank 
would  be  very  glad  of  it,  or  the 
old  curate,  who  had  grown  grey 
in  his  office,  would  grow  young 
again  as  rector.  There  was  my 
home  for  me,  but  he  would  only 
allow  me  two  hundred  a  year  now. 
If  he  were  spared  for  a  few  years 
he  might  be  able  to  leave  me  as 
much  or  even  more  for  life.  But 
he  could  positively  assure  nothing 
but  the  living,  and  I  ought  to 
qualify  for  it,  as  the  life  of  the 
present  holder  would  probably 
shortly  drop.    It  seemed  to  me  a 


dreadful  grind;  but  on  looking 
into  matters  more  closely  they 
were  not  so  terrible  after  all.  I 
belonged  to  two  or  three  clubs 
already,  and  in  a  year  or  two  I 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
nsBum.  I  might  easily  obtain  a 
title  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and 
though  the  examination  was  diffi- 
cult, yet  having  bagged  a  couple 
of  honoraries,  that  is  to  say,  having 
been  lifted  against  my  will  out  of 
the  ruck  of  passmen  into  the  hono- 
rary fourth  class,  I  thought  I 
ncdght  tackle  the  papers.  I  did 
not  then  think  that  in  taking 
orders  there  was  anything  more  to 
be  tackled  than  the  papers,  an 
illusion  out  of  which  one  is  very 
soon  forced  to  awaken.  I  secured 
a  delightful  curacy  in  the  West 
End.  I  had  nothing  to  receive; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  unless  I  chose. 
My  incumbent  was  one  who  de- 
lighted to  see  a  row  of  curates 
with  their  hands  decorously  folded, 
and  clad  in  spotleSB  surplices.  I 
might  intone  the  Litany  whenever 
I  happened  to  feel  equal  to  that 
exertion ;  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  children,  and  servants, 
and  the  few  old  ladies  who  would 
constitute  our  average  afternoon 
congregation. 

I  stayed  at  a  capital  hotel  while 
I  was  being  examined  at  a  grand 
old  episcopal  palace,  whose  diocese 
is  left  unnamed.  London,  I  may 
say,  is  shared,  though  unequally, 
among  four  dioceses.  Then  I  went 
into  my  modest  rooms,  which 
served  me  well  enough  with  a  skil- 
ful combination  of  my  clubs.  I 
believe  there  are  clergymen  who 
will  fret  and  worry  their  lives 
away  in  their  parishes,  or  stay  in 
their  studies  half  a  day  elaborating 
their  discourses.  That,  certainly, 
was  not  my  plan.  I  belonged  to 
a  set  of  men  who  knew  how  to 
take  the  sunny  side  of  human  life. 
I    was  presented  at    court,   fre- 
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quented  the  opera,  was  yisible  on 
the  beet  days  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens and  the  Horticnltnral,  joined 
in  little  dinners  at  Greenwich  and 
Eichmond^  got  np  little  whist- 
parties,  and  without  quite  liking 
the  clerical  life,  nevertheless  made 
it  very  endurable.  Sometimes  I 
went  to  evening  crushes,  but  gave 
a  decided  preference  to  the  excel- 
lent dinner-parties  which  were 
given  in  our  decidedly  aristocratic 
parish. 

But  I  confess  I  was  not  quite 
happy  or  satisfied.  Often,  even  in 
my  dreams,  the  sad,  grieved  beauty 
of  Selina  Lane  reproached  me — 
often  the  half-cutting  and  all-con- 
temptuous look  of  D*Arcy  pierced 
me  through.  Goldsmith  has  a 
famous  line  how  '  fools  that  came 
to  mock  remained  to  pray.'  But 
I  thought  that  the  man  who  read 
prayers  might  himself  be  a  fool. 
Somehow  even  the  very  sermons, 
purchased  as  if  they  were  a  quack 
medicine,  as  in  a  sense  they  were, 
at  a  shilling  penny  halfpenny 
apiece,  seemed  to  be  directed 
against  myself.  There  was  some- 
thing in  that  daily  morning  and 
evensong,  something  in  the  music 
and  the  echoes  and  the  dim  reli- 
gious light,  something  in  the  words 
and  aspects  and  the  worshipping 
crowds  that  gradually  penetrated 
my  very  soxd.  I  think  I  was 
kindly  and  well-disposed  towards 
people,*  loving  the  SBstheticism  of 
religion,  and  sometimes  I  would 
give  very  good  advice  to  the  cho- 
risters and  the  singing-men.  But 
somehow  there  was  ever  a  deep 
reproach  in  my  own  soul.  What 
was  the  use  of  walking  harmlessly 
and  irreproachably  when  there  was 
no  temptation  to  do  otherwise, 
when  every  incitement  was  to  the 
side  of  decorousness  and  respecta- 
bility ?  People  thought  me  a  good 
man,  spoke  of  me  as  a  good  man, 
but  my  conscience  told  me  that  my 
strength  had  been  tested  once  for 


all  in  one  supreme  trial  and  had 
given  way ;  that  I,  who  so  volubly 
invited  sinners  to  repent,  had  tried 
hard  to  tempt  an  innocent  being 
into  sin,  and  had  certainly  drawn 
her  into  deep  sorrow;  and  my 
cheek  would  tingle,  and  I  would 
stamp  down  my  foot  with  rage  as, 
amid  the  quickening  sense  of  my 
responsibilities,  and  the  growing 
seriousness  of  life,  my  own  con- 
science branded  me  as  a  hypocrite. 
Our  senior  curate  was  a  tall 
gaunt  man  who  came  from  some 
theological  college  in  the  north, 
and  who  had  scanty  social  gifts  to 
atone  for  the  want  of  Oxford  cul- 
ture. But  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  his  face  would  lighten 
up  with  a  divine  rapture  as  the 
sunset  glow  fell  upon  it  during 
evensong;  that  whereas  I  never 
took  evening  duty  unless  it  came 
to  me  in  rotation,  he  was  never 
absent ;  and  that  whereas  I  looked 
upon  my  profession  as  a  kind  of 
extra  to  my  usual  life,  a  sort  of 
irdptpyovy  his  own  whole  life  was 
dedicated  to  his  sermons  and  active 
duties.  I  only  wrote  two  or  three 
sermons,  brief  and  bare,  but  I  dis- 
covered that  I  possessed  a  kind  of 
talent  for  social  and  satiric  sketehes, 
and  found  it  much  easier  to  write 
a  biting  essay  than  an  edifying  dis- 
course. At  first  I  took  to  the  em- 
ployment for  the  mere  joy  of  exco- 
riating people,  and  I  confess  that 
my  sketehes  were  a  little  per- 
sonal, and  I  was  twice  cut  by  some 
Mend  at  the  club  in  consequence. 
But  as  cheques,  not  despicable  in 
amount,  kept  flowing  in  on  the 
quarter  days,  I  was  not  displeased 
with  the  sense  of  profit  as  of  power. 
If  a  friend  chose  to  cut  me  the 
world  was  wide,  and  I  might  at 
any  time  pick  up  a  dozen  acquaint' 
ances  for  any  one  that  I  had  lost 
But  as  for  acquaintances  I  did  not 
care  for  them.  I  had  them  by 
hundreds ;  indeed  I  was  almost  a 
by-word  for  a  man  of  the  world 
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with  many  friendfl.  But  friends^  in 
truUi,  I  had  none.  I  longed  for 
thofls  old  days  when  D'Aicy  and  I 
had  rooms  on  the  same  flight  in 
qnad,  when  we  would  spend  day 
after  day  in  free-spoken  careless 
intercourse.  I  felt  now  how  much 
I  owed  him,  how  much  I  loved 
him ;  and  as  for  happiness,  there 
was  nothing  that  in  this  rich, 
varied  London  life  that  equalled 
the  wild  happiness  with  which  I 
first  drew  Selina  to  my  bosom,  and 
heard  her  sobbing  confession  that 
she  loved  me. 

I  do  believe  that  gaunt  senior 
curate,  Dobbs,  looked  upon  me  as 
little  better  than  those  metropo- 
litan heathen,  whom  I  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  elevating  and 
enlightening.  I  do  believe  that  he 
cultivated  my  acquaintance  with 
some  dark  design  of  elevating  the 
tone  of  my  mind,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  He  would  put  down 
some  new  theological  work  on  the 
table  loaded  with  novels  and  pe- 
riodicals, not  to  mention  gloves 
and  foils,  and  beseech  my  best 
attention  to  the  last  brand  new 
here^  of  the  day,  with  which  I  was 
sure  to  express  much  sympathy. 
Also  he  ran  his  eye,  more  pityingly 
than  enviously,  over  the  great  cards 
of  invitation  which  I  had  thrust 
into  the  glass  over  my  mantelpiece. 
Bobbs  knew  something — ^that  is  to 
say,  for  a  raw  outsider — of  the 
charmed  inner  circle  of  a  Lon- 
doner's life.  He  looked  approv- 
ingly on  the  cards  for  the  learned 
societies,  thought  there  were  too 
many  of  the  dancing  and  dining 
kind;  and  the  more  I  talked  to 
him  of  my  club  life,  the  less  he 
liked  it*  I  told  him  that  as  I  had 
nothing  for  my  curacy  I  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  work  much, 
but  that  I  should  prove  a  divine 
mat  of  fellow  as  soon  as  1  dropped 
into  the  fat  family  living,  for  the 
avowed  sake  of  which  I  had  donned 
the  '  cloth.'    l>obb8  argued  against 


this,  and  not  unkindly,  for  he  evi- 
dently liked  me.  Dobbs  rather  re- 
minded me  of  D'Arcy  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  goodness,  but  without 
that  inimitable  grace,  courtesy,  wit, 
and  wisdom  of  D'Arcy — D'Arcy, 
who  was  sacrificing  his  rare  gifts 
to  those  xmappreciating  Patago- 
nians.  He  exhorted  me  to  take 
more  interest  in  my  work.  'Go 
and  see  some  of  the  poor.  Talk 
as  naturally  to  the  people  in  the 
pulpit  as  you  quiz  them  in  the 
"  Sx>atterclay."  Take  some  hope- 
less chronic  case  of  illness,  and 
watch  it  all  through,  from  first  to 
last;  that  will  be  a  good  appren- 
ticeship to  your  life-work*  said 
Dobbs,  using  that  expression  with 
a  solemnity  that  I  did  not  much 
care  for.  He  could  make  every 
allowance  for  a  man  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  an  Honourable  as 
well  as  a  Beverend.  '  But  really, 
old  fellow,  if  it  is  worth  while 
being  a  parson  at  all,  you  ought  to 
carry  out  the  idea  a  little  more.' 
So  argued  Dobbs;  and  in  a  weak 
moment,  prompted  by  various  com- 
punctious visitings,  I  promised 
Dobbs  that  I  would  practically 
adopt  his  line  of  argument  Dobbs 
said  he  had  to  go  down  at  Christ- 
mas into  the  country,  to  visit  his 
old  father ,  and  if  I  would  only 
take  a  share  of  his  more  pressing 
cases,  he  would  go  with  an  easier 
mind,  and  be  able  to  stay  for  a 
longer  period  with  his  dad.  Being 
good-natured — ^which  was  my  soli- 
tary virtue — I  assented,  and  Dobbs 
went  off,  pacified,  to  the  wilds  of 
Northumberland,  leaving  with  me 
a  list  of  such  of  his  duties  as  now 
fell  to  my  lot  unequally  to  dis- 
charge. 

My  increased  share  in  the  daily 
services  I  conscientiously  went 
through.  Indeed,  by  this  time  I 
had  quite  developed  a  taste  for 
church  music,  and  took  a  positive 
delight  in  training  the  choir.  But 
eleven  days  of  Dobbs's  Christmas 
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vacation  had  elapsed  before  I 
thought  of  that  ominons  list  of 
rich  and  poor.  The  poor,  indeed, 
had  not  been  neglected^  for  my 
housekeeper  had  orders  to  deal 
out  the  customary  doles,  with  an 
added  amount  for  the  sake  of 
Christmastide.  The  cases  being  of 
a  Christmas  kind — ^that  is  to  say, 
rheumatism  or  lumbago  being  the 
predominant  type — I  took  things 
quietly.  But  as  I  dressed  to  go 
out  for  dinner  on  Christmas  Eve, 
my  conscience  pricked  me  sore  as  I 
saw  Dobbs's  memorandum  lying  on 
my  dressing-table,  and  I  crammed 
it  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  vow- 
ing that  I  would  attend  to  it  as 
soon  as  Christmas  Day  was  fairly 
I)ast.  Then  in  amid  the  glancing 
lamps,  and  in  the  frosty  air,  I 
stepped  into  a  Hansom  and  was 
whirled  away  to  my  Christmas- 
Eve  party.  Shall  I  ever,  gracious 
Heaven,  forget  that  Christmas 
Eve? 

The  dinner  was  progressing  to- 
wards a  prosperous  termination, 
when  a  note  was  slipped  into  my 
hand.  It  had  been  sent  from 
Dobbs's  house  to  mine,  and  the 
liousekeex)er  had  thought  it  best 
to  send  it  on.  '  Mrs.  Merton's  cousin 
is  much  worse,  and  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Dobbs/  I  quietly  referred 
to  my  memorandum,  and  there  I 
saw  among  the  Christmas  cases, 
*  that  case  at  Mrs.  Morton's,  15, 
Paradise  Row,'  with  three  asterisks, 
which  I  had  unfortunately  over- 
looked, but  which  I  now  thought 
to  denote  importance  or  urgency. 
I  only  stayed  a  few  minutes  to 
operate  on  the  back  of  a  pheasant, 
and  drain  another  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. I  would  pacify  my  con- 
science by  going  at  once  to  see 
this  case,  and  would  come  back 
as  soon  as  I  could.  I  made  my 
excuses,  on  the  ground  of  an  ur- 
gent case,  which  were  courteously 
received ;  and  as  I  left  the  room  I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  murmur, 


'Excellent  young  man,'  which  I 
took  to  myself  with  much  compla- 
cency, as  a  thoroughly  deserved 
compliment. 

Paradise  Bow  was  not  far  off. 
It  was,  indeed,  in  my  district,  but 
I  had  never  ascended  any  steps,  or 
knocked  at  any  door.  Externally 
it  was  a  street  of  neat,  substantial, 
and  even  largo-sized  tenements; 
but  I  knew  enough  of  London 
that  although  the  building  might 
only  suffice  for  one  well-to-do 
family,  yet  it  was  probably  tho 
habitation  of  a  whole  set  of  families. 
There  was  a  row  of  three  bells  at 
the  address  given — a  smaller  num- 
ber than  usual — ^and  an  unusual 
neatness  about  the  place.  Mrs. 
Merton  came  to  see  me — a  decent- 
looking  Londoner,  with  a  careworn 
look.  I  noticed  that  the  place 
seemed  full  of  flowering  plants,  and 
there  was  a  sound  of  birds — vindica- 
tions of  the  frequent  country  tastes 
of  poor  Londoners.  Her  cousin 
once  removed  had  been  staying 
with  her  for  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  had  seen  one  or  two  great 
doctors ;  but  London  did  not  agree 
with  her  so  well  as  the  country. 
They  did  not  come  to  our  church ; 
but  as  they  lived  in  our  parish, 
and  as  they  had  heard  that  Mr. 
Dobbs  was  such  a  very  good  gentle- 
man, she  had  sent  for  him.  Her 
niece  might  not  live  very  long,  she 
had  need  of  comfort,  and  ought  to 
see  a  clergyman.  Mrs.  Merton  was 
sorry  that  Mr.  Dobbs — of  whom  she 
evidently  had  a  high  opinion,  which 
she  did  not  extend  to  all  the  cloth 
— ^was  away,  but  perhaps  another 
clergyman  might  do  as  well.  Then 
she  opened  the  door  of  an  adjacent 
apartment,  and  there,  in  a  -poor 
room,  with  a  few  faint  signs  of 
elegance  about  it,  the  suppleness 
of  frame  gone,  the  roundness  of 
face  and  chin  gone,  but  with  cheek 
and  eye  brighter  than  ever,  but 
with  a  fatal  brightness,  lay  poor 
Selina  Lane. 
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When  she  saw  me,  she  gave  a 
shott,  quick  scream,  and  stretched 
ont  her  aims  wildly.  '  Oh,  Frank, 
dearest!  at  last — at  last!'  Then 
she  fell  hack,  fiunting,  and  there 
was  a  scarlet  stream  at  her  lips. 

The  motherly  Mrs.  Merton  was 
astonished,  as  she  might  be.  For 
myself,  I  was  in  the  highest  degree 
deeply  moved.  Mrs.  Merton  sup- 
ported the  head  of  the  sufferer,  and 
told  some  one  to  run  for  a  doctor. 
I  did  what  I  could,  which  was  little 
or  nothing ;  but  I  took  her  hand, 
whisi>ering,  'Selina,  darling,  you 
most  lie  yery  quiet,  and  not  speak 
a  word  till  the  doctor  comes.'  She 
only  gave  me  a  look — ah !  a  look 
that  at  this  moment  thrills  my  whole 
soul ! — and  clasped  my  hand.  Evi- 
dently she  did  not  associate  me 
with  the  clergyman  who  had  been 
sent  for,  but  evidently  thought 
that  I  had  sought  her  out  and 
found  her.  I  certainly  felt  my  po- 
sition most  embarrassing.  Thus 
it  is  that  OUT  old  follies  find  us 
out,  and  a  forgotten  past  confronts 
us. 

I  had  heard  the  name  of  a  phy- 
sician mentioned  whom  I  knew  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his 
profession,  and  I  presently  went  o£f 
to  him,  and  was  able  to  bring  him 
back  with  me!  Mrs.  Merton  waited 
for  him,  and  I  accompanied  him 
home.  He  took  the  fee  I  proffered 
him,  too  accustomed  to  surprises, 
perhaps,  to  be  surprised.  He  had 
seen  the  other  medical  gentleman, 
he  said — a  small  general  practi- 
tioner, who  kept  a  druggist's  shop 
round  the  comer — and  the  case 
was  clear.  They  had  stopped  the 
hsemorrhage,  which  was  not  so 
alanning  as  might  be  thought,  by 
an  application  of  ice.  It  was  not 
a  case  of  which  he  could  speak  at 
all  hopefully.  In  the  ordinary 
course  the  patient  would  die,  and 
before  very  long;  but  if  you  could 
altogether  improve  her  general 
health,  her  life  might  be  indefinitely 
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prolonged.  She  had  evidently 
been  suffering  a  good  deal  from* 
mental  causes.  'It  seemed  a  very 
hard  thing  to  say,'  added  the 
doctor,  'but  it  belonged  to  that 
class  of  cases  in  which  rich  people 
lived,  and  poor  people  died.  Only 
let  the  pretty  young  lady  leave  het 
poor  lodgings,  and  avoid  the  rigours 
of  the  English  winter  now  upon 
us,  and  make  her  calm  and  happy 
in  mind,  and  surround  her  with 
comforts  and  kindness,  and  she 
might  have  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Otherwise,  the  case  would  run  its 
ordinary  course.'  And  here  the 
doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep. 

Again  and  again  I  paced  my 
chamber.  Most  restlessly  I  moved 
about.  I  was  unable  to  slumber ; 
I  was  forced  to  think.  And  if  you 
marry  that  girl— so  struggled  my 
thought  into  expression — just 
think  what  you  will  be  doing.  I 
recognized  that  during  the  still 
hours  of  this  sleepless  night,  that 
great  question  of  my  life  must  be 
debated  and  settled.  It  was  a 
question  that  affected  two  lives. 
Considerations  of  time  and  of 
eternity  belonged  to  those  fast-fleet- 
ing minutes.  And  if  you  marry  that 
girl,  said  one  voice — the  voice  of 
prudence,  and  secularism,  and  the 
world — ^your  London  position  is . 
irretrievably  gone.  You  become* 
thwarted  and  clogged  in  life  at 
one  of  its  main  turning-points. 
You  will  have  to  give  up  your- 
curacy,  and  your  father  may  be  so 
offended  that  you  may  lose  your 
living.  You  made  a  youthful 
error,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  condoned  and  forgotten,  and 
you  were  willing  to  offer  what 
retribution  you  could.  The  girl 
shall  be  removed,  and  have  doctors, 
and  nurse,  and  change  of  air, 
and  comforts  to  the  two-thirds 
of  your  substance.  More  than 
that  you  cannot  do. 

But  another  voice  replied:  All 
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these,  with  your  love,  might  heal 
her;  and  without  your  love  she 
would  only  pine  and  die.  She 
hafi  loyed  but  you,  and  truly  you 
have  Been  none  whom  you  hare  so 
loyed  as  her.  Your  money  perish 
with  you ;  she  would  not  touch  it. 
You  wrecked  that  young  bright 
life.  HeaTen,  in  its  mercy,  permits 
you  to  make  some  retrieyement 
of  your  selfishness,  and,  with  a 
practical  atheism,  you  refuse  to 
make  it.  0  man  of  Grod — if  such  in 
any  sense  you  are — ^what  a  har- 
dened hypocrite  you  will  ever  be  to 
preach  love  and  mercy,  when  you 
have  reftised  to  learn  the  very 
alphabet  of  such  lessons!  You 
are  summoned  in  the  Master's 
name  to  see  the  sick,  and  you  see 
one-  whom  you  have  well  nigh 
slain  by  your  selfishness,  and  this 
one,  lying  by  the  wayside  worn 
and  bleeding,  yotl  do  not  seek  to 
heal,  but  strike  through  and 
through  again.  Be  true  to  your 
better  nature.  Be  able  to  look 
heaven  in  the  face,  and  unblush- 
ingly  serve  its  altar.  Fling 
cowardly  social  fears  aside.  You 
are  at  least  a  man,  and  can  work 
for  those  you  love.  And  so  the 
two  voices,  in  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  rose  and  fell,  t&is  way 
and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind ; 
but  somehow  the  balance  seemed 
to  incline  in  favour  of  the  latter 
voice,  and  as  the  window-pane 
began  to  glimmer  in  the  Christ- 
mas dawn,  I  slept  at  last. 

I  slept:  and,  so  sleeping,  I 
dreamed  dreams,  dfad  saw  visions. 
Somehow  my  memory  seemed  to 
travel  back  to  the  old  days  of 
Oxford  life,  with  D'Arcy.  I 
seemed  to  be  sitting  by  the  fire- 
light in  his  room  one  winter's 
afternoon,  waiting  for  hall.  I 
used  to  delight  to  find  D'Arcy  in 
his  room  between  the  lights.  I 
might  have  come  from  rowing, 
and  at  the  banks  have  talked  my 
full  share  of  such  talk  as  was 


then  at  vogue  amongst  us  oars- 
men. D'Arcy,  every  second  day, 
would  walk  or  row  by  himself,  and 
his  rule  was  to  do  a  little  reading 
before  'hall.*  He  would  always 
lay  down  his  books  as  I  came*  in, 
and  would  generally  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  he  had 
been  reading.  He  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  I  always  took 
it  all  in.  Was  it  memory,  or 
fancy,  or  association,  that  in  my 
dream  I  was  sitting  in  the  doubt- 
ful light,  and  D'Arcy  was  speak- 
ing in  that  low  serious  tone  which 
he  used  at  times,  though  seldom  ? 
'You  are  perfectly  insatiable  of 
amusement,  Frank,'  he  said.  'You 
may^fling  away  your  degree  if  you 
choose,  but  you  cannot  fling  away 
your  activity  of  mind,  that  must 
find  some  pahtdum  or  other. 
And  I  fear  for  you,  my  friend,  lest 
you  should  turn  out  an  akolasios ' 
— ^that  delicate  phrase  in  old 
'Totle  (short  for  Aristotle),  that 
indicates  a  man  must  needs  go  to 
the  bad. 

I  awoke  feverishly,  and  again  I 
slept  and  dreamt 

It  waa  D'Arcy  again.  The 
time  seemed  to  be  a  time  very 
near  the  Christmas  vacation.  We 
were  taking  our  last  turn  in  the 
Broad  Walk.  On  the  trees  some 
dying  leaves  were  still  fluttering, 
and  in  the  west  some  faint  lights 
were  still  flushing.  I  was  talking 
about  some  pretty  girls  whom  I 
was  to  meet  at  Blenheim  Park, 
and  using  one  or  two  names 
rather  too  freely.  'Well,  old 
fellow,'  said  D'Arcy,  with  a  smile, 
'  I  have  never  been,  thank  heaven, 
in  love  yet,  as  you  call  it,  but  I 
daresay  my  time  will  come.  If 
ever  it  does  I  hojie  I  shall  be  able 
to  speak  with  a  little  more  feel- 
ing and  respect  about  the  damsel, 
than  you  fellows  seem  to  do.  You 
are  like  children,  thinking  you 
are  only  in  fun,  but  playing  with 
fire^  steel,  or  poison.    I  wouldn't 
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profane  my  whole  life,  if  I  were 
yon,  Adair.  Try  and  keep  some 
little  comer  of  it  sacred.'  Then 
we  had  onr  nsnal  badinage,  meet- 
ing jest  with  earnest,  and  earnest 
with  jest;  bnt  D'Arcy's  thoughtful 
face  and  gleaming  eyes  were  still 
folly  bent  towards  me  till  the 
second  in  which  I  awoka 

Once  more  I  8lept>  and  D'Arcy 
ruled  my  dream. 

My  inner  eye  awoke  on  a  most 
strange  scene,  nnlike  aught  that  I 
had  ever  seen  before.  There  was 
a  wild  wilderness  outspread  a- 
round,  crowned  with  rugged  tors 
of  large  number  and  yariety. 
Beyond  this  there  was  a  confusion 
of  timibled  hills,  the  taller  peaks 
being  white  with  snow.  A  low 
water,  around  which  was  vegeta- 
tion dank  and  dense.  A  coarse  pa- 
vilion was  here  stretched  out,  and 
in  the  interior,  on  a  cushion,  lay 
D'Arcy,  apparently  weak  and  ail- 
ing. A  few  books  and  mathe- 
matical instruments  were  near  at 
hand.  I  dreamed  that  I  drew 
near  to  him,  and  took  his  hand 
in  mine.  Somehow  neither  of  us 
seemed  to  feel  the  slightest  sur- 
prise at  our  meeting  thus  strangely. 
'  Ah,  Frank,'  he  said  with  his  old 
sweet  smile,  '  I  shall  have  to  play 
Mentor  to  your  Telemachus  till 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  only 
the  old  advice,  'Do justice — ^love 
mercy — ^walk  humbly.'  'I  hare 
tried  to  do  justice  and  mercy,' 
said  I,  almost  moved  to  tears.  '  I 
know  it,  dear  old  fellow,'  he  said, 
and  then  his  arm  was  flung  across 
my  shoulder,  and  I  felt  that  I 
leaned  my  head  upon  his  breast.' 
What  followed  I  know  not,  but  I 
awoke  with  a  mighty  sob,  and  my 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears;  for 
days  I  was  vividly  impressed  with 
that  thrice  repeated  dream. 


I  have  no  faith  in  any  science 
of  dreams,  nor  do  I  venture 
ordinarily  to  lay  the  least  stress 
upon  them.  It  was  not  till  some 
months  later  that  I  knew  D'Arcy 
died  this  very  Christmas  Eve  of 
jungle  fever  in  South  America. 

I  need  not  go  more  fully  into 
this  history,  nor  tell  how  Selina, 
finding  Ufe  intolerable  and  un- 
happy, had  come  up  from  the 
country  to  London  in  broken 
health  and  spirits,  to  find  her 
only  remaining  relation.  We  were 
married  at  Torquay,  and  Dobbs 
married  us.  Later  I  took  my  wife 
to  the  south  of  France,  and  after- 
wards to  Italy.  Her  fragile,  deli- 
cate loveliness  perhaps  surpasses 
her  youthful  beauty,  but  it  often 
gives  me  a  pang,  as  I  think  how 
it  was  that  I  had  replaced  the 
roses  by  the  lilies.  The  great 
physician  tells  me  that  her  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  years,  but  its 
tenure  is  uncertain,  and  for  my  deli- 
cate boy  the  future  days  are  doubt- 
ful. My  father  has  long  since  been 
reconciled  to  me  through  the  best 
of  mothers — through  the  charm  of 
my  wife's  nature — ^and  I  think  I 
may  add,  by  the  evidence  clearly 
given,  that  I  have  been  roused 
from  lethargy  to  work  in  earnest. 
I  am  afraid  that  they  think  me  a 
sad  absentee  from  my  great  living, 
but  Selina  is  ever  my  chief  care, 
for  I  know  the  preciousness  of  my 
treasure  and  the  perilousness  of 
its  tenure^  Ours  is  a  life-long 
reconciliation ;  I  know  that  I  am 
beloved  and  forgiven.  I  venture 
to  believe  that  my  dear  lost  friend 
and  I  are  reconciled  till  we  meet 
again.  Best  of  all,  I  am  reconciled 
to  my  own  conscience — to  life,  to 
work,  to  heaven ! 


L  2 


GLIMPSES  OF  A  WHITE  WOELD. 
Bv  Henbt  Blacxbokh. 


LOOKING  down  upon  one  of 
those  beautiful '  rtlief'  mapa  of 
Switzeiland.made  by  Edward  Beck, 
of  B«ru — whore  the  hills  and  val- 
leys and  lakes  are  so  accurately 
modelled  that  it  is  like  a  glimpse 
of  a  real  world — tracing,  as  the 
Swiss  tonriet  may  do,  his  w&lke  of 
a  preTious  summer,  the  spot  where 
he  chose  to  rest  on  the  lake  of 
Genera  or  Luoefne,  the  new  ronte 
up  Mount  Pilate,  the  path  to  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  oi  his  track  round 
Vont  Blanc — there  yet,  perhaps, 
remains  to  bim  unexplored  a  Tast 
mysterious  region  of  ice  and  snow, 
whence  two  great  rivers  of  Europe 
find  their  way  to  the  sea. 

We  say  'perhaps,'  because  to 
many  of  as  this  upper  world  is 


becoming  as  familiar  as  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  J:he  Alps  are 
but  a  part,  and  the  best  part,  6i 
the  play-ground  of  Europe.  En- 
thusiasm for  mouutain-climbisg 
and  a  love  of  adyenture  ara  bo 
natural  to  us,  that  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  seeing  the  Charing 
Cross  railway-station,  during  the 
month  of  August, filled  with  crowds 
of  tourists,  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
on  their  way  to  Switzerland. 

But  to  the  majority  of  English* 
men,  and  even  to  those  who  hare 
spent  many  summers  by  its  blue 
waters,  or  in  ch&lets  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
high  alps  and  the  institution  of 
the'  Alpine  Club'  are  unnveUed 
myEteries.  Between  the  quiet,  nn- 
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•btrnaiye,  and  sometimes  shabby- 
looking  men  with  suits  of  tweed, 
won  knapsacks,  and  mysterious 
bundles  of  sticks  strapped  together, 
and  the  young  ladies  with  '  Dolly 
Yarden'  hats  and  white  alpen- 
jBtooks,  branded  with  the  names  of 
'  Kigi/  '  Gemmi/  and  '  T6te  Noir/ 
there  is  a  distance  in  their  aims 
and  objects  as  wide  as  the  poles. 

The  readers  of '  London  Society  * 
haye  had  the  popular  and  well- 
worn  routes — the  regular  Swiss 
round,  as  it  is  called,  so  well  de- 
scribed in  these  pages — that  there 
ifl  little  more  to  be  said ;  but  the 
mysteries  of  the  upper  world,  the 
doings  of  the  'Alpine  Club'  and 
their  select  following,  have  only 
been  reyealed  to  a  few. 

The  party  of  Swiss  tourists  that 
start  together  from  the  London 
terminus  will  part  company  at 
Basle  or  Lucerne,  only  to  meet 
once  or  twice  on  a  Sunday  during 
a  tour  of  six  weeks.  When  Pater- 
familias and  his  enterprising 
daughters,  who  haye  been  ascend- 
ing a  mountain  all  day,  arriye 
at  last  at  some  ch&let  or  hostelry 
— built,  as  it  appears  to  their 
unaccustomed  and  delighted  eyes, 
almost  in  the  sky—  the  first  people 
they  will  meet  at  the  frugal  supper 
of  kid  and  rough  red  wine  will  be 
«c»ne  'men,'  compatriots,  most 
probably,  who  haye  come  dawn 
to  the  same  place  for  a  day's  rest, 
and  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  civili- 
zation. It  is  like  the  meeting  of 
two  distinct  races,  with  few  ideas 
and  little  language  in  common. 

To  the  uninitiated  there  is  a  halo 
of  mystery  about  the  proceeding^ 
of  'Alpine  men'  that  few  will  at- 
tempt to  nnrayel.  The  iiEtct  is  that 
these  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of 
A  summer  tour,  go  into  consider- 
able danger  and  suffer  hardships 
-sometimes  yery  real  and  terrible ; 
they  meet  in  London  afterwards, 
dine  together  periodically,  and  re- 
late their  experiences  in  a  journal. 


the  last  number  of  which  is  before 
us.*  Whether  a  loye  of  excite- 
ment and  adventure  predominates 
over  the  professed  scientific  aims 
of  the  Club,  and  leads  the  mem- 
bers beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, our  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge  by  the  published  accounts 
of  their  adventures;  but  ac- 
customed as  we  have  been  from 
time  to  time  to  read  the  reports 
and  learn  the  results  of  the  scien- 
tific explorations  of  foreign  socie- 
ties, we  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  rather  sensational  aspect 
of  the  contents  of  the '  Alpine  Jour- 
nal.' ,  Bearing  in  mind  that,  after 
all,  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
Alpine  Club  is  not  an  idle  one, 
and  that  many  of  its  members  are 
doing  good  service  in  extending 
our  topographical  and  geological 
knowledge,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
too  much  prominence  is  given  to 
feats  of  daring,  and  that  a  love  of 
adventure  is  fostered  beyond  rea- 
sonable limits.  Thus  the  prominent 
article  in  the  present  number, 
called  '  A  Race  for  Life,'  gives  an 
account  of  the  narrow  escape  of  a 
party  who  were  ascending  the 
Eiger  (a  mountain  familiar  to  all 
visitors  to  Grindelwald) — '  a  wild 
confusion  of  whirling  snow  and 
fragments  of  ice  * — sweeping  down 
the  mountain,  an  avalanche  pass- 
ing within  a  few  yards  of  the 
rocks  on  which  they  had  hastily 
clambered  for  refuge. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting 
papers  read  before  this  society  are 
the  notes  of  foreign  travel  and 
exploration ;  and  the  lecut  inte- 
resting, the  record  of '  Alpine  acci- 
dents'  of  the  past  year.  Li  the 
'reviews'  of  books  we  find  Mr. 
Dixon's  '  Switzers  *  rather  severely 
handled,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Upper  Alps  called  in  question; 
and  in  the  printed  record  of  '  Fro- 

*  'The  Alpine  Journal:  a  Record  of 
Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Ob- 
servation.' London :  Longmans,  Ma7,1872, 
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ceedings '  we  find^  amongst  mncli 
Taluable  information,  one  remark 
which,  if  not  a  printer's  error,  is 
certainly  rather  astounding : — 

*  Mr.  Tnckett,  referring  to  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Moore,  that  almost  every  imaginable 
pass  oat  of  Zermatt  had  now  been  made, 
observed  that  there  might  be  reason  to 
hope  that,  in  consequence  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  Alps,  certain 
passes,  now  easy,  might  in  course  of  time 
become'difficuHl* 

The  purely  holiday,  or  romantic, 
aspect  of  mountain-climbing,  is 
characteristically  depicted  by  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  an 
article,  published  only  a  few  days 
ago.  He  is  dreaming  of  the  de- 
lights of  Switzerland — ^'thinking 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  season 
past,'  and  enjoying '  the  rapture  of 
anticipation,  after  an  enforced  ab- 
sence from  its  glories  and  its  joys.' 
'  Before  me,'  he  says, '  lie  two  little 
torn  shreds  of  faded  red  bunting. 
They  formed  portions  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  flags  erected  upon  the 
summits  of  the  Jungfrau  and 
Monte  Bosa.  The  stuff  is  thin  and 
sere  as  the  sails  of  the  doom-struck 
ship  of  the  ancient  mariner,  and 
the  colour  is  now  very  faint  and 
wan.  Think  how  long  these  flags 
have  waved  or  drooped,  by  night 
and  day,  through  summer  and 
through  winter,  through  stillness 
and  through  storm,  on  the  lonely 
and  lofty  peaks  of  those  awful 
summits !  As  in  the  dim  aisles  of 
some  old  cathedral  the  tattered 
banners  droop  and  wave  no  more, 
so  these  torn  patches  of  the  Jung- 
frau and  Monte  Bosa  flags  now 
droop  for  ever  in  my  London 
room.' 

Following  him  to  the  Alps — 

<  On  mountain  standing 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden 
sun,' 

he  describes  with  a  certain  graphic 
power  and  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
aggeration, the  ascent  of  the  last 
arete  on  Monte  Bosa,  the  traffic 


on  which  seems  to  be  increasuig 
rapidly  every  summer  I 

The  following  gives  a  clear  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  in  as- 
cending this  mountain. 

'The  arSte  slopes  steeply  up- 
wards. It  is  a  knife-edge  of  frozen 
snow,  with  fearful  depths  on  either 
side,  and  out  of  this  edge  rise  huge 
blocks  and  bulks  of  sharp  or  round 
or  saw-edged  rocks,  over  which  you 
have  to  climb,  descending  firom 
them  again  and  again  on  to  the 
ridge  of  snow.  We  found  a  toler- 
ably strong  wind,  and  we  found 
also  that  the  rocks  were  coated 
with  fresh  snow,  and  covered  with 
a  varnish  of  thin  ice.  On  one  hand 
a  nearly  vertical  wall  descends  to 
the  Monte  Bosa  glacier,  while  on 
the  other  a  snow  slope  of  perilous 
incline  fedls  away  deep,  deep  down 
to  the  Grdmerhom  glacier.  This 
ridge  of  hard  snow  between  the 
rock  masses  is  often  literally  as 
sharp  as  a  knife-edge.  We  move 
slowly,  one  at  a  time.  We  have 
discarded  spectacles,  and  I  find  it 
impossible  to  hold  on  with  worsted 
gloves.  I  take  them  off,  and  get, 
in  consequence,  two  fingers  frost- 
bitten ;  but  still  without  gloves  I 
can  hold  on  the  ice^covered  rocks, 
and  with  gloves  I  cannot.  I  find 
it  best  to  look  only  from  one  step 
to  the  next.  I  totally  disregard  the 
view.  Scarcely  a  word  is  spoken, 
as  it.  is  a  place  which  tests  steadi- 
ness and  endurance  to  the  very 
utmost ;  and  yet  in  such  a  climb 
consists  the  most  joyous  excite- 
ment of  the  Alps.  After  rather 
more  than  two  hours  of  this  real 
climbing  we  reach  the  high  rock, 
smooth,  slippery,  and  ice-shining, 
of  the  final  chemin^e.  Suddenly, 
while  climbing  and  struggling, 
looking  only  to  my  footsteps,  the 
guide  seizes  my  hand,  and  cries, 
"Herr,  you  are  on  the  top  of 
Monte  Bosal"  And  so  we  have 
really  done  it,  and  are  actually  on 
the  very  top  of  the  second  moun- 
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tain  in  Europe!  about  15,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.' 

The  end  accomplished,  and  the 
mountain  descended,  the  travellers 
safely  retnm  to  the  little  inn,  and 
'stalk  clattering  into  the  stone 
passage,  amid  a  crowd  of  guests, 
who  toant  to  see  men  returning  from 
the  mountain/  Ladies  want  prettily 
to  know  '  what  it  is  like,'  and '  our 
dinner  is  neither  lonely  nor  with- 
out conversation/  Here  we  will 
leave  our  Alpine  friend,  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  'bonheur  d'une  homme 
qui  k  fait  une  ascension !' 

But  the  most  satisfactory  result 
of  mountain-climbing,  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  reader  is  concerned,  is  the 
very  beautiful  book  from  which 
our  illustrations  are  taken* 

It  is  in  itself  the  most  practical 
and  useful  monument  that  could 
be  raised  to  the  memory  of  these 
mountain  expeditions — a  book  that 
will  be  treasured  by  all  English- 
men, not  only  as  a  record  of  some 
of  the  bravest  work  ever  attempted 
by  their  countrymen,  but  also  bo^ 
cause  it  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art 
of  the  highest  kind.  Accidentally, 
the  author,  combining  the  qualities 
of  a  bold  mountaineer  with  a  love 
of  art  and  skill  in  wood-engraving, 
has  been  enabled  to  give  us  views 
of  places  unreached  by  the  lens  of 
the  photographer  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  author  of 'The  Switzers.' 

Plain,  straightforward,  and  manly 
IB  its  tone  beyond  any  published 
narrative  of  adventure  in  any 
country,  this  book,  with  the  imas- 
snming  title  of  'Scrambles,'  con- 
tains a  record  of  some  of  the  most 
Temarkable  ascents  that  have  been 
made  in  Switzerland,  interspersed 
with  less  of  what  may  be  called 
'  Alpine  slang '  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  prominent 
and  enthusiastic  a  member  of  the 
the  climbing  fraternity.  Of  the  en- 

*  *  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,  1860- 
1869.'  £.  Whjmper.  London :  John 
Murray. 


gravings,  especially  as  to  their  faith- 
fulness and  artistic  beauty,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
Once,  and  once  only,  in  a  drawing 
of  the  crags  of  the  Matterhom 
during  a  midnight  storm,  has  the 
artist  apparently  yielded  to  Do- 
r^sque  influence ;  but  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule  more  forcibly 
to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  can 
speak  from  personal  observation  of 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  these 
drawings. 

Besides  information  valuable  to 
the  mountaineer,  we  have  a  long 
catalogue  of  Alpine  flora,  gathered 
from  various  sources.  The  botany 
of  the  different  valleys  of  the 
Alps  is  carefully  distinguished; 
but  Mr.  Whymper's  sympathies  aro 
evidently  not  so  much  with  the 
valleys  clothed  with  their  natural 
gardens  of  wild  flowers,  as  with 
'  the  little  straggling  plants  above 
the  snow  line.'  'Oftentimes  a 
single  flower  or  a  single  stalk 
blooming  alone  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea — pioneers  of 
civilization,  atoms  of  life  in  a  world 
of  desolation,  which  had  found  their 
way  up — who  can  tell  how  ? — from 
far  below.  '  The  gentian,'  he  tells 
us, '  was  there,  as  one  might  have 
expected ;  but  it  was  run  close  by 
saxifrages  and  by  Linaria  Alpina, 
and  was  beaten  by  the  Thlaspi  ro- 
tundi/olium,  which  latter  plant  was 
the  highest  I  was  able  to  secure, 
although  it  was  overtopi)ed  by  a 
little  white  flower  which  I  knew 
not,  and  was  unable  to  reach. 
These  plants  ranged  from  about 
10,500  feet  to  13,000,  and  were  the 
highest  I  had  seen  anywherd  on 
the  Alps.' 

Mr.  Whymper  gives  us  most  in- 
teresting details  connected  with 
the  geology  and  structure  of  the 
mountains,  (every  mountain  of  im- 
portance appearing  to  have  been 
dissected  and  taken  to  pieces  in  this 
book),  of  the  strange  eccentric 
movements  of  the  glaciers,  of  the 
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extent  of  the  eiiov'fields,  and  of  the 
tampentare  and  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  at  variona  elevations. 
Aided  b;  maps  and  ohartA,  eTei? 
possible  route  is  described  and 
marked  out  for  the  information  of 
scramblers.  There  are  also  some 
details  of  the  Fell  Sailwa?,  and  of 
the  conatraotion  of  the  tunnel 
throngh  Hont  Cenis,  vith  drawings 
of  the '  perforators '  at  work  in  the 
galkoies.  But  the  main  interest  of 
the  book  is  personal,  abounding,  as 


it  does,  with  nanatiTes  of  adven- 
tnre  and  '  hair^breadth '  eacapes; 
in  all  of  which  the  reader  will  be 
struck  with  the  familiar  terms  of 
/riondsbip,  sometimes  almost  of 
affection,  existing  between  the  tra- 
rellers  and  their  guides  (of  one  of 
whom,  Michel- Anguste  Croz,  there 
is  an  exact  portrait  in  the  illuBtra- 
ti on)— rotations  rather  at  variance 
with  the  usual  habits  of  the  travel- 
ling Briton. 
Of  the  terrible  catastrophe  on 


the  Uatl«rhoni  in  1865,  which 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  beautiful 
"vallej  of  ZermaU  from  which  it 
eeems  never  to  have  brightened, 
most  readers  will  have  heard  and 
read  enough,  and  may  prefer  as  a 
sample  of  the  contents  of  this 
book,  one  or  two  extracts  from 
the  narrative  of  other  expeditions 
—expeditions  happily  more  sue- 
oensf  al,  but  scarcely  lees  hazardous 
than  the  ascent  of  the  Uatterhom. 
We  will  take  two  average  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  work  under- 


taken by  Mr.  Whymper,  assuring 
the  reader  (the  assurance  will  be 
needed)  that  neither  in  the  narra- 
tive nor  in  the  accompanying 
drawings,  is  there  a  shadow  of 
exaggeration.  The  first  of  the  two 
drawings,  '  A  Cannonade  on  the 
Uatterhom,'  is  intended  to  exhibit 
the  nature  of  mountain  climbing 
on  the  rocks;  the  second,  'The 
Summit  of  the  Morning  Pass '  (for 
the  details  of  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book  itself),  on 
the  ice  and  snow.  - 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  FINAL  PEAK 
OF  THE  ECBmS. 

Thus  far  (they  had  been  ascend- 
ing since  daybreak,  and  had 
reached  within  700  feet  of  the 
summit)  there  was  no  trouble, 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  changed 
immediately.  The  final  peak  of 
the  Ecrins  may  be  described  as 
a  three-sided  pyramid.  One  face 
is  towards  the  Glacier  Noir  and 
forms  one  of  the  sheerest  pre- 
cipices in  the  Alps;  another  is 
towards  the  Glacier  du  Yallon, 
and  is  less  steep  and  less  'uniform 
in  angle  than  the  first ;  the  third 
is  towards  the  Glacier  de  I'Encula, 
and  it  was  by  this  that  we  ap- 
proached the  summit.  Imagine  a 
triangular  plane  700  or  800  feet 
high,  set  at  an  angle  of  50°;  let 
it  be  smooth,  glassy;  let  the 
uppermost  edges  be  cut  into  spikes 
and  teeth  and  let  them  be  bent 
some  one  way,  some  another.  Let 
the  glassy  face  be  covered  with 
minute  fragments  of  rock,  scarcely 
attached,  but  yamished  with  ice ; 
imagine  this  and  then  you  will 
have  a  yery  faint  idea  of  the  face 
of  the  Ecrins  on  which  we  stood. 
It  was  not  possible  to  ayoid  de- 
taching stones,  which  as  they  fell 
caused  words  unmentionable  to 
arise.  The  greatest  friends  would 
haye  reyiled  each  other  in  saoba 
situation.  We  gained  the  eastern 
arete  and  endeavoured  for  half- 
an-hour  to  work  upwards  towards 
the  summit;  but  it  was  useless 
(each  yard  of  progress  cost  an  in- 
credible time),  and  having  no 
desire  to  form  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Glacier  Noir  in  a  precipi- 
tate manner,  we  beat  a  retreat 
and  returned  to  the  schrund* 

We  again  held  council  and 
decided  that  we  should  be  beaten 
if  we  could  not  cut  along  the 

♦  A  crevasse  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier, 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  this  party,  on  a 
narrow  bridge  of  ice. 


upper  edge  of  the  schrund,  and, 
when  nearly  beneath  the  summit, 
work  up  to  it  So  Croz  and  Aimer 
(the  guides)  went  to  work  on  ice, 
as  hard  as  ice  could  be. 

But  it  was  weary  work,  hours 
passed  and  they  were  still  cutting, 
whilst  we  slowly  ascended,  fastened 
by  a  rope  20  feet  apart,  our 
fingers  and  toes  numb  with  cold. 
We  were  now  almost  immediately 
below  the  summit  and  stopped  to 
look  up.  We  were  nearly  as  far 
off  (vertically)  as  we  had  been 
more  than  three  hours  before. 
The  day  seemed  going  against  us. 
The  only  rocks  near  at  hand  were 
scattered ;  no  bigger  than  tea- 
cups, and  most  of  these  we  found 
afterwards  were  glazed  with  ice. 
After  more  of  this  slow  progress 
it  was  decided  to  go  straight  up  the 
ridge  of  rocks,  a  situation  where 
Mr.  Whymper  observes,  '  one  slip 
might  have  heen  fatal  to  every  one* 

In  another  hour  they  gained  a 
point  on  the  ar^te  close  to  the 
summit,  when  '  our  men,'  he  says, 
'  were  well  nigh  worn  out,  and  we 
were  all  glad  to  rest  for  a  time 
for  we  had  not  sat  down  for  a 
minute  since  leaving  the  col  six 
hours  before.  Aimer,  however, 
knowing  that  midday  was  past 
and  that'  much  remained  to  be 
accomplished,  untied  himself  from 
the  rest  of  the  party  and  com- 
menced working  towards  the  sum- 
mit. Suddenly,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  the  snow  broke  under 
him,  he  plunged  down  on  to 
the  glacier,  and  I  thought  him 
lost;  but  he  happily  fell  on  the 
right  side  and  stopped  himself. 
Had  he  taken  a  step  with  his 
right  instead  of  his  left  foot  he 
would  in  all  probability  have 
fallen  several  hundred  feet  with- 
out touching  anything.' 

In  another  hour  they  reach  the 
summit  (a  peak  too  small  for  all 
to  stand  upon  at  once),  and  are 
rewarded  with  a  view  '  extending 
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over  as  much  ground  as  the  -whole 
of  England,  and  comprising  nearly 
all  the  princii)al  peaks  of  the 
chain/ 

Now    for    the    descent    which 
Mr.  Whymper  must  again  tell  in 
*  his  own  words. 

'  We  could  stay  on  the  summit 
only  a  short  time,  and  at  a  quarter 
to  two  prepared  to  descend;  but 
as  we  looked  down  and  thought 
of  what  we  had  passed  oyer  in 
coming  up,  we  one  and  all  hesi- 
tated about  returning  the  same 
way.  Those  "last  rocks"  were 
not  to  be  forgotten.  So  we  turned 
to  the  western  ar^te,  trusting  to 
luck  that  we  should  find  a  way 
down.  Our  faces  were  a  tolerable 
index  to  our  thoughts,  and  ap- 
parently the  thoughts  of  the  party 
were  not  happy  ones.  Had  any 
one  then  said  to  me,  "  You  are  a 
great  fool  for  coming  up  here,"  I 
should  haye  answered  with  hu- 
mility, "It  is  too  true."  And 
had  my  monitor  gone  on  to  say, 
''Swear  you  will  neyer  ascend 
another  mountain  if  you  get  down 
safely,"  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  should  haye  taken  the  oath. 
In  fact  the  game  here  was  not 
worth  the  risk.  The  guides  felt 
it  as  well  as  ourselyes,  and  as 
Aimer  led  off  he  remarked,  with 
more  piety  than  logic,  "  The  good 
Grod  has  brought  us  up  and  he 
will  take  us  down  in  safety." ' 

The  ridge  down  which  they 
made  their  way  was  not  inferior 
in  difficulty  to  the  others.  The 
rocks  were  serrated  to  an  extent 
that  made  it  impossible  to  keep 
strictly  to  them,  and  were  so 
rotten  that  they  continually  dis- 
lodged large  blocks  with  their 
feet.  At  one  point  in  this  terrible 
descent  it  seemed  that  they  would 
haye  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
try  another  way  down.  On  one 
side  was  an  enormous  precipice 
not  far  from  perpendicular,  on 
the  other  a  slope  exceeding  50^. 


'  A  deep  notch  brought  us  to  a 
halt.  Aimer,  the  guide,  who  was 
leading,  adyanced  cautiously  to 
the  jedge  on  hands  and  knees  and 
I)eered  oyer.  In  this  position  he 
gazed  downwards  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  without  a  word 
turned  his  head  and  looked  at  us. 
We  soon  learned  the  truth  that 
there  was  no  means  of  getting 
down,  and  that  we  must  if  we 
wanted  to  pass  the  notch,  jump 
across  on  to  an  unstable  block  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  decided 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  Aimer, 
with  a  larger  extent  of  rope  than 
usual — jumped.  The  rock  swayed 
as  he  came  down  upon  it,  but 
he  clutched  a  large  mass  with 
both  arms  and  brought  himself  to 
anchor.  That  which  was  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  the  first  man 
was  easy  enough  for  the  others, 
and  we  got  across  with  less  trouble 
than  I  expected.' 

Our  next  extract  is  from  the 
account  of 

THE    ASCENT    OF     THE     DENT 
BLANCHE. 

'We  zigzagged  up  the  glacier 
along  the  foot  of  the  face,  and 
looked  for  a  way  on  to  it.  We 
looked  for  some  time  in  yarn,  for 
a  mighty  hergschrund  effectually 
preyented  approach,  and  like  a 
fortress's  moat,  protected  the  wall 
from  assault  We  went  up  and 
up  until  a  bridge  was  discoyered, 
and  then  we  dropped  down  on 
hands  and  knees  to  cross  it. 

'  We  crossed  this  hergschrund  of 
the  Dent  Blanche  at  a  height  of 
about  12,000  feet  aboye  the  leyel 
of  the  sea,  and  our  work  may  be 
said  to  haye  commenced  at  this 
point.  The  difficulties  of  the 
ascent  were  neyer  yery  great,  but 
they  were  numerous,  and  made 
a  yery  respectable  total  when 
put  together.  We  left  this  spot 
soon  after  nine  in  the  mornings 
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and  during  the  next  eleyen 
hooiB  halted  only  fiye-and-forty 
minnteB. 

'  Five  hundred  feet  were  accom- 
plished when  we  were  saluted  (not 
entirely  unexpectedly)  by  the  first 
goat  of  a  hurricane  which  was 
raging  aboye.  The  day  was  a 
loyely  one  for  dwellers  in  the 
yalley,  but  we  had  long  ago  noticed 
some  light  gossamer  clouds  that 
were  hoyering  round  our  summit, 
being  drawn  out  in  a  suspicious 
manner  into  long  silky  threads. 
Groz  (one  of  the  guides)  had  pro- 
phesied before  we  crossed  the 
fichrund  that  we  should  be  beaten 
by  the  wind,  and  had  adyised 
that  we  should  return.  But  "  for- 
ward once  again,  in  three  hours 
we  should  be  on  the  summit" 
At  3.15  we  struck  the  great  ridge 
close  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  wind  and  cold  were  terrible. 
Progress  was  often  impossible,  and 
we  waited  crouching  under  the 
lee  of  the  rocks,  listening  to  "  the 
shrieking  of  the  mindless  wind," 
while  the  blasts  swept  across, 
tearing  off  the  upper  snow  and 
blowing  it  away  in  streamers — 
nothing  seen  except  an  indescrib- 
able writhing  in  the  air  like  the 
wind  made  yisible.' 

Our  goal  was  concealed  by  mist 
although  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
away,  and  the  guides'  prophecy 
that  we  should  haye  to  stay  all 
night  upon  the  summit,  seemed 
likely  to  coqie  true.  The  men 
rose  with  the  occasion,  although 
eyen  their  fingers  had  nearly  lost 
sensation.  There  were  no  mur- 
murings  or  suggestions  of  return, 
■and  they  pressed  on  for  the  little 
white  cone  that  they  knew  must 
be  near  at  hand.  Stopped  again ! 
•a  big  mass  perched  loosely  on  the 
ridge  barred  the  way,  we  could 
not  crawl  oyer,  and  scarcely  dared 
creep  round  it.  The  wine  went 
round  for  the  last  time,  but  the 
liquor  was  half  frozen ;  the  bottle 


waa  left  behind,  and  we  pushed 
on,  for  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
wind. 

The  end  came  almost  before  it 
was  expected,  the  clouds  opened 
and  I  saw  that  we  were  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  highest  point. 

Now  for  the  descent  It  was 
hideous  work;  the  men  looked 
like  impersonations  of  winter,  with 
their  hair  all  frosted  and  their 
beards  matted  with  ice.  My  hands 
were  numbed — dead.  I  begged 
the  others  to  stop.  'We  cannot 
stop,  we  mvui  continue  to  move* 
was  their  reply.  They  were  right, 
to  stop  was  to  be  entirely  frozen. 
So  we  went  down ;  gripping  rocks 
yamished  with  ice,  which  pulled 
the  skin  from  the  fingers.  Gloyes 
were  useless;  they  became  iced 
too,  and  the  batons  slid  through 
them  as  slippery  as  eels.  The 
iron  of  the  axes  stuck  to  the 
fingers — it  felt  red-hot;  but  it 
was  useless  to  shrink,  the  rocks 
and  the  axes  had  to  be  firmly 
grasped — ^no  faltering  would  do 
here. 

We  turned  to  descend  at  4.12 
P.M.,  and  at  8.15  crossed  the  berg- 
schrund  again,  not  haying  halted 
for  a  minute  upon  the  entire  de- 
scent We  made  the  last  descent 
of  the  glacier  in  a  mist,  and  of 
the  moraine  and  slopes  below  in 
total  darkness,  and  arriyed  after 
haying  been  eighteen  hours  and  a 
half  on  foot 

The  remainder  of  the  descent, 
which  was  comparatiyely  easy, 
need  not  be  detailed.  For  a  com- 
plete account  of  this,  and  of  many 
similar  adyentures  in  the  Alpine 
world,  told  with  surprising  modesty 
and  spirit,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  a  book  of  400  pages, 
containing  upwards  of  100  illus- 
trations. To  those  who  haye 
neyer  made  Alpine  expeditions  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  'at 
home'  on  the  mountains,  who 
haye  not  yet  made  acquaintance 
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with  '  Whymper's  Scrambles  on 
the  Alps ' —  we  commend  this 
Tolume,  wheie  the  secretfl  of 
Switzerlajid  are  rsTealed  to  the 
reader  in  a  wonderful  w&j. 

Whether  Uie  game  is  qtiite 
'  worth  the  candle ' — whether  it  ie 
right,  or  eren  lawful,  to  risk 
human  life  as  it  is  risked  every 
Bommer,  is  a  matter  scarcely  with- 
in the  scope  of  these  pages.  There 
is  so  mnch  that  is  nobte  and  at- 
tractiTe  in  the  pastime  of  monn- 
tain  climbing  that  we  hesitate  to 
say  a  discouraging  word,  but  those 
who  hare  read  the  short  extracts 
before  us  mnat  admit  that  the 
utmost  limit  of  voluntary  expoenre 
to  danger  has  now  been  reached. 

The  charm  of  wandering  on  ice 
and  snow  under  a  Bommet  sky  is 
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easily  understood  by  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  spent  many 
summers  in  the  upper  Alps ;  but 
the  ordinary  nnambitioua  Alpine 
tourist,  who  believes,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  a  mountain  was  in- 
tended to  be  seen  from  its  base 
and  not  from  its  smumit,  who  sees 
a  beauty  in  the  green  valleys  and 
bine  lakes  far  exceeding  that  of 
ice  and  snow,  will  never  perhaps 
quite  master  the  secret  of  this 
fascination  for  desolation,  this 
longing  to  wander  above  '  the  line 
of  life ;'  or  understand  clearly  the 
inducement,  to  bring  a  spiked  boot 
from  Oxford  Street  and  plant  it 
on  a  ledge  of  rock,  scarce  reached 
by  chamois'  tiny  foot  or  swept  by 
eagle's  wmg. 
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^tot; 


'rXTHAT  'a  yer  done.  Tot?' 

VV  *  Ain't  sold  none,  mother. 
A  boy  took  one  on  'em.' 

And  Tot,  a  small,  ragged  child, 
delivers  up  to  her  mother  deyen 
boxes  of  matches,  and  then  de- 
liyers  up  herself  to  a  scmtiny  of 
her  rags  for  hidden  money.  The 
search  is  fruitless;  Tot's  scanty 
dress  does  not  yield  even  one 
farthing. 

'  I  told  yer  'ow  it  'ud  be  if  yer 
sold  none,  hot  or  cold ;  so  out  ye 

go.' 

'  111  be  froze  to  death,  mother. 

I  ain't  eat  nothink,'  replies  Tot, 

piteously. 

'  Froze  to  death  will  yer  ?  I'd 
thank  the  good  Lord  if  he'd  take 
yer — and  me  too,  for  the  matter 
of  thai  I  s'pose  there's  sich  a 
many  wants  to  go.  He  can't  take 
'em  all.  But  out  you  go/  she  goes 
on,  suddenly;  and  Tot  is  seized, 
pushed  into  the  street,  and  the 
door  shut  before  she  can  utter  one 
word. 

She  waits  for  a  little,  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  door  will  re- 
open. But  it  isn't  the  first  time  she 
has  been  turned  out,  and  she  knows 
by  experience  how  very  small  the 
chance  is  of  getting  in  again.  She 
feels  yery  wretched,  eyen  more 
wretched  than  usual.  For  once  in 
her  little  life  of  eight  years  Tot  has 
spoken  the  truth ;  she  Jias  eaten  no- 
thing all  the  day.  It  doesn't  matter 
much.  She  has  starved  before ;  and 
the  idea  that  any  one  ought  to  be 
blamed  because  she  is  in  want  of 
food  never  occurs  to  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  has  a  curious  feeling 
in  her  head,  too ;  but  she  has  been 
thrashed  so  often,  and  cursed  at 
so  often,  and  faint  with  hunger  so 
often,  that  she  is  accustomed  to 
curious  feelings. 

It  is  very  cold— freezing  hard — 


and  there  is  an  east  wind  blowing 
— a  wind  that  at  once  declares 
war  against  Tot,  and  with  its  sharp^ 
cruel  teeth,  attacks  every  unpro- 
tected part  of  her  body  —  face, 
hands,  legs,  and  various  smaller 
pieces  here  and  there.  Before 
leaving  the  door  that  is  so  hope- 
lessly shut,  she  ponders  for  a  time 
how  to  pass  the  night — she  is  sure 
mother  will  let  her  in  next  morn- 
ing. She  knows  lots  of  out-door 
sleeping-places;  but  she  knows, 
too,  that  they  are  always  well 
tenanted,  and  that,  to  pay  her  foot- 
ing she  must  submit  to  a  preli- 
minary course  of  bullying;  and 
she  is  so  faint  and  so  cold  that  she 
fears  to  encounter  it.  So  she  de- 
termines to  walk  about,  trusting 
to  some  happy  chance  to  send  her 
a  bed. 

She  hurries  along  till  she  gets 
into  Oxford  Street.  It  is  late  in 
the  evening,  and  the  shops  are 
lighted  up.  Tot  knows  them  by 
heart,  but  never  gets  tired  of  look- 
ing. One  she  likes  best  of  all ;  it 
is  full  of  tiny  horses  and  carriages, 
and  little  men  and  women,  and 
funny  animals  like  yellow  dogs, 
but  with  very  thick  necks  covered 
with  hair.  And  all  these  things 
are  good  to  eat.  Tot  knows  that, 
for  she  has  heard  a  lady  say  so. 
She  always  stands  at  that  window 
till  a  policeman  orders  her  to  move 
on ;  but  to-night,  though  she  has 
hurried  along  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  get  to  this  particular  shop, 
she  scarcely  stays  there  a  minute. 
How  it  is  she  cannot  tell,  but  she 
has  lost  all  interest  in  the  funny 
animals;  indeed  she  can  see  no- 
thing funny  about  them.  She  is 
restless,  too,  standing  still;  and 
she  has  a  strange  wish  to  get  some- 
where, she  has  no  idea  where. 

She    goes  on   through  Oxford 
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Street,  down  Regent  Street,  and 
then  tnms  into  Piccadilly.  Her 
head  seems  to  get  lighter  every 
minnte.  She  fancies,  too,  that  she 
is  not  so  cold  and  so  hungry  as  at 
first,  but  she  cannot  be  snre  abont 
it  On,  on  she  walks,  till  the 
bright  shops  end,  and  a  railing 
begins,  with  trees  and  grass  upon 
the  other  side ;  and  there  is  only 
a  single  line  of  light,  stretching 
away  out  of  sight.  Tot  is  begin- 
ning to  get  ont  of  her  beat ;  but 
on  fihe  goes — she  wants  so  much 
to  get  'somewhere,'  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  go  home  before 
morning. 

There  is  a  great  crowd  of  car- 
riages, and  cabs,  and  people,  going 
the  same  way,  and  this  crowd 
keeps  getting  greater  and  greater 
every  minnte.  But  Tot  does  not 
look  at  the  carriages,  or  the  cabs, 
or  the  people  much;  they  waye 
about  so  strangely;  and,  instead  of 
going  forward  in  a  straight  line, 
they  more  in  a  circle  round  and 
round.  She  cannot  help,  now  and 
then,  tumbling  up  against  the 
people,  too,  for  they  are  continually 
Tanishing  and  appearing  here, 
there,  and  eyerywhere,  in  a  most 
confusing  manner;  but  she  ma- 
nages to  get  along,  stumbling  diz- 
zily, and  the  crowd  grows  thicker 
and  thicker.  Suddenly  all  the 
carriages  and  cabs  go  off  at  a  tan- 
gent from  the  circle,  and  rush 
away  towards  a  great  building  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road.  It  is  so 
big  that  Tot  cannot  see  where  it 
begins  or  where  it  ends ;  she  can 
only  see  an  enormous  open  door, 
out  of  which  a  bright  light  is 
streaming.  She  has  never  seen 
such  a  place  before ;  so  she  pushes 
her  way  through  the  crowd  close 
to  the  door.  The  carriages  drive 
up,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  get 
out  of  them,  and  go  into  the 
building.  How  very  beautiful  they 
are !  And  they  keep  coming  and 
ooming  and  coming.     Hundreds 


there  must  be.  Tot  thinks.  And 
they  are  all  quite  clean ;  and  their 
dresses  are  red  and  blue  and  gold 
and  silver,  most  wonderful  to  see. 
Tot  longs  to  know  where  all  the 
people  go,  for  she  feels  sure  she 
shoidd  find  what  she  wants  there. 
She  can  see  them  go  in  pretty  well, 
though  they  wave  about  strangely ; 
but  when  they  get  into  the  bright 
light  she  can  only  distinguish  a 
confused  mass  of  colour.  At  last 
her  curiosity  grows  so  strong,  that 
she  feels  she  must  find  out  the 
meaning  of  it  all ;  so,  gathering  to- 
gether all  the  strength  at  her  com- 
mand, she  makes  a  rush  straight 
at  the  door,  runs  up  some  steps, 
past  two  policemen,  who  are  too 
astonished  to  stop  her  (though 
she  does  not  know  that),  and  is 
stumbling  along  a  wide  passage,  to 
the  extreme  wonder  of  the  ladies 
dressed  in  red  and  blue,  and  gold 
and  silver,  when  suddenly  a  third 
policeman  appears  in  her  path. 
'  Tot  tries  to  dodge  him ;  but  she  is 
too  feeble  to  have  any  chance  of 
escape,  and  the  policeman,  with 
consummate  ease,  captures  and  se- 
cures her  by  a  good  grasp  of  her 
hair.  He  knows  her  hair  is  to  be 
trusted,  though  her  rags  are  not. 
Tot's  head  feels  lighter  than  ever ; 
she  fancies  it  is  getting  away  from 
her  body,  but  she  cannot  be  sure. 
All  the  people  she  passes  look  a 
long  way  off;  and  as  for  the  police- 
man, he  is  miles  away,  though  he 
does  hold  her  so  firmly. 

'  So  you  have  managed  to  make 

.a  capture.  Policeman — a  strange 

one  for  the  place.'  And  the  speaker 

looks  curiously  at  Tot,  and  Tot 

looks  at  him. 

He  'is  a  tall  man,  with  a  great 
waving  mass  of  golden  hair  thrown 
back  from  his  face;  and  he  has 
big  eyes,  and  like  all  the  other 
people,  is  a  long  way  off 

'A  vagabond,  my  lord,  after 
handkerchers,  my  lord.'  Ajid  Po- 
liceman releases  Tot  from  the  giasp 
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of  his  right  hand  and  seizes  her 
again  with  his  left,  that  he  may 
touch  his  hat  properly  to  my  lord. 

'  I  ain't.  I  wants  to  see  inside/ 
says  Tot,  feebly. 

What  a  long  way  off  her  voice 
is !  She  knows  now  tiiat  her  head 
has  really  got  away. 

'So  you  want  to  see  inside?'  says 
my  loid. 

Tot  looks  up  at  him.  She  has 
learned  to  read  fietces,  and  is  not  a 
bit  afraid  of  this  one. 

'  Yes/ she  answers.  ' 

'  Are  you  hungry  or  cold  ?' 

Policeman  smiles  knowingly, 
and  says,  sotto  voce,  *  Trust  her  or 
any  of  'em  for  saying  yes.'  He 
would  haye  preferred  to  say  this 
aloud ;  but  he  has  seen  '  my  lord ' 
before,  and  is  not  sure  how  he  will 
take  it. 

'  No,'  answers  Tot. 

She  means  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
she  has  to  think  a  little  before  she 
is  quite  sure  what  she  really  does 
feel.  No,  she  does  not  feel  hungry, 
and  she  does  not  feel  cold.  It  is 
very  strange,  but  the  only  feeling 
she  has  is  an  intense  longing  to 
see  'inside.'  She  would  b'ke  to 
know  why  everything  seems  so  far 
off^  and  why  her  head  has  gone 
away  from  her  body;  but  she 
does  not  care  very  much  about 
that;  what  she  wants  is  to  see 
'  inside.' 

My  lord  is  in  a  strange  mood 
this  night,  and  a  strange  idea  seizes 
him. 

'Leave  the  child  with'  me/  he 
begins. 

'  But,  my  lord,'  says  Policeman, 
doubtfully. 

'  Have  you  seen  her  take  any- 
thing ?  No  ?  Then  you  are  quite 
safe  in  leaving  her.' 

Policeman  releases  Tot,  and  my 
lord  (utterly  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  all  who  pass  by  stare  hard  at 
him  and  the  child)  says,  with  a 
pretty  smile — 

'  My  little  ragged  girl,  we  will 


go  together  and  see  this  wonderful 
inside;  but  remember  when  you 
get  there  to  repay  me  for  my  great 
kindness  by  exhibiting  the  most 
extreme  astonishment  Have  you 
a  name  ?  . 

Tot  looks  up  at  him  in  doubt ; 
but  his  face  reassures  her,  for  it 
is  very  pleasant,  and  she  almost 
persuades  herself  he  is  not  'kid- 
ding.' 

'  Don't  know.  They  calls  me 
Tot,'  she  says,  with  her  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  his  face. 

'  A  very  good  name.  Tot,  a  very 
good  name.  But  I  must  apologize 
to  you.  Tot,  for  a  gross  breach  of 
etiquette  on  my  part.  I  should 
have  first  introduced  myself. 
Know  me,  then.  Tot,  as  Lord  Ca- 
sual, a  radical,  a  materialist,  a 
believer  in  equality  of  property 
and  universal  labour.  And  respect 
me.  Tot,  for  conscientiously  dis- 
charging the  duty  that  devolves 
upon  me  of  showing  to  the  world 
a  practical  illustration,  in  my  own 
person,  of  the  excellence  of  my 
theory  (I  should,  perhaps,  say 
theories)  by  a  hard  life  of  sleeping, 
eating,  shooting,  himting,  and 
sometimes  even  dancing.  What  if 
I  indulge  in  occasional  fits  of  mad- 
ness ?  Surely  a  life  so  completely 
given  up  to  the  public  welfare 
should  gain  me  forgiveness  ?  Some 
would  call  me  mad  even  now.  But 
come,  Tot,  we  are  close  to  the  in- 
side.' 

My  lord  speaks  as  to  himself 
rather  than  to  Tot.  She,  for  her 
part,  has  no  idea  what  he  means ; 
but  she  likes  to  hear  him  talk. 
Her  head  is  getting  so  far  away 
that  she  is  afraid  of  losing  it  alto- 
gether; everything  is  getting  far 
away.  They  go  up  some  steps, 
and  every  one  they  pass  turns  to 
look  at  the  ragged,  white-£Aoed 
child  and  the  tall,  handsome  man. 
Some  know  him,  and  say^  when  he 
has  passed — 

'  Just  like  Casual,  just  like  him.' 
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Tot  feels  weak  going  up  the 
steps,  but  she  says  nothing.  She 
begins  to  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
all  a  dream.  She  has  dreamt  of 
policemen  before — often ;  but  neyer 
of  a  gentleman  talking  to  her.  They 
walk  some  distance  along  a  passage, 
one  side  of  which  is  all  doors,  and 
at  last  they  stop  at  one  of  them. 
My  lord  takes  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  places  it  in  a  hole  in  the 
door,  gives  a  little  turn  and  push, 
and  it  opens. 

'  Here  we  are.  Tot ;  only  four 
steps,  and  you  may  look  at  the 
inside  till  you  are  weary.' 

A  bright  light  comes  from  the 
open  door.  Tot  goes  in  and  stands 
motionless,  as  though  suddenly 
turned  to  stone;  rigidly  staring, 
her  eyes  wide  open,  a  faint  flush 
on  her  cheek,  and  her  chin  dropped. 
Oh. !  what  a  wonderful  place !  So 
big  and  so  bright !  Brighter  even, 
she  thinks,  than  the  sun  itself! 
All  the  people  are  there,  too ;  she 
can  see  their  dresses  of  red  and 
blue,  and  gold  and  silver.     And — 

'  You  may  sit  down,  Tot,'  says 
my  lord.  He  looks  in  her  face, 
and  sees  there  intense  wonder  and 
awe.  My  lord,  thereat,  is  surprised 
and  pleased,  yet  troubled  withal. 
But  he  says  gaily, 

'Accustomed  as  you  probably 
are.  Tot,  to  wooden  chairs,  on  first 
touching  one  of  these  you  may 
find  its  resistance  to  your  frame 
impact  but  feeble,  and  fear  it  will 
not  support  you.  But  don't  be 
afraid.  Tot ;  you  will  find  it  will 
all  come  right  in  the  end.' 

Tot  is  very  weak,  and  the  flush 
in  her  face  has  quickly  died  out, 
but  the  wonder  and  awe  are  still 
there.  She  sits  down,  or  falls 
rather,  on  a  chair.  Oh  I  how 
pleasant  it  is.  If  the  other  people 
are  sitting  on  chairs  like  that  how 
happy  they  must  be!  And  she 
can  see  in  every  direction.  The 
place  is  round,  and  up  high  there 
is  a  circle  of  lamps.    But  a  very 
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thin  circle,  not  nearly  enough  to 
make  it  so  light;;  and  Tot  believes 
the  people  who  are  all  of  them  so 
clean,  must  give  out  light  them- 
selves. So  she  looks  at  my  lord;  but 
his  clothes  are  black,  so  they  cannot 
shine ;  but  she  is  not  sure  about 
his  hair;  she  almost  fancies  she 
can  see  light  coming  from  it. 
There  is  a  big  thing  at  one  side  of 
the  place,  made  of  pipes,  and  she 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 
But  she  is  not  quite  sure  that  she 
could  speak  if  she  tried :  there  is 
a  numbness  coming  over  her,  not 
bringing  any  pain  with  it  though, 
not  a  bit.  The  chair  is  very 
comfortable,  and  Tot  is  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  rest;  never 
before  has  she  been  so  entirely 
free  from  hunger  and  cold.  Her 
wonder  and  awe  at  the  vast  place, 
too,  decrease  by  degrees,  till  she 
is  simply  happy.  My  lord  talks 
to  her ;  what  about  she  knows  not 
— education,  secular,  denomina- 
tional, mutual  obligation,  class 
legislation — she  never  heard  such 
words  before.  But  he  wants  no 
answers,  only  to  talk,  and  perhaps 
my  lord  has  never  before  had  so 
satisfactory  an  audience. 

Soon  all  the  place,  except  near 
the  big  thing  with  the  pipes,  is 
full  of  people,  and  then !  Suddenly 
a  great  sound  fills  the  air !  Loud 
now,  and  again  soft,  changing,  and 
changing,  and  changing. 

The  big  thing  with  the  pipes  is 
getting,  farther  and  farther  away, 
all  the  place  is  getting  bigger ;  the 
circle  of  lights  above  is  miles 
high,  but  Tot  does  not  mind  now ; 
it  seems  perfectly  natural;  it  is 
not  quite  so  light  as  it  was,  but 
she  is  very  happy. 

The  great  sound  ceases  as  sud- 
denly as  it  began,  and  my  lord 
lays  his  hand  on  Tot's  shoulder 
and  says  gravely, 

'  Not  a  word  now,  Tot,  an'  you 
love  me.'  But  there  is  no  fear  of 
her  speaking. 

M 
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Suddenly  again  a  new  eonnd 
comes  through  the  air,  made  up 
of  all  the  Bonndfl  there  can  be, 
Tot  thinks.  Sad  at  first,  it  swells 
and  falls  in  notes  deep  and  low ; 
bright  soon,  it  leaps  from  sound 
to  sound  in  notes  sharp  and  clear. 
And  every  change,  every  swell  and 
every  fall,  notes  deep  and  low, 
sharp  and  dear,  all  join  together 
in  one  great  joyful  noise  that  fills 
Tot's  starved  little  body  and  soul 
with  extacy.  Oh  I  that  it  would 
never  stop.  Tot  can  hardly  make 
out  the  lamps  now,  they  are  miles 
and  miles  and  miles  away;  she 
can  only  just  see  the  big  thing 
with  the  pipes,  and  the  people 
have  turned  into  a  distant  mist  of 
red  and  blue,  and  gold  and  silver. 
She  looks  up  at  my  lord.  He  is 
close  to  her !  So  close,  that  if  she 
could  move  her  hand,  she  could 
touch  him !  She  is  very  glad  of 
that.  She  does  not  know,  and 
does  not  want  to  know,  how  it  is 
he  has  come  so  near.  It  is  quite 
proper  that  the  other  people  should 
be  so  far  off,  it  does  not  pain  her 
at  all;  but  she  is  very  glad  my 
lord  is  near,  and  that  she  can  see 
his  face.  The  sound  stops,  and 
Tot  feels  a  great  shock.  Oh  I  if 
it  would  go  on  again  I  She  listens 
in  an  agony  for  it  to  return ;  will 
it  never  come.?  At  last  she  hears 
it ;  very  soft,  very  low,  and  very 
regular,  and  she  is  happy.  Soon, 
above  all,  she  hears  the  voice  of 
some  one  singing.  The  sound  is 
infinitely  pure  and  sweet;  it  brings 
great  comfort  to  the  starved  little 
body  and  soul.  She  can  hear  the 
words  plainly,  and  knows  what 
they  mean.  She  cannot  see  the 
lamps  now ;  only  a  circle  of  light, 
far  away,  high  above  her.  The 
big  thing  with  the  pipes  is  gone ; 
the  mist  of  red  and  blue,  and  gold 
and  silver  is  gone;  she  can  see 
nothing  but  the  circle  of  light 
above,  and  my  lord  sitting  by  her. 
And  still  the  voice  sings  on,  and 


Tot  is  full  of  happiness.  Hunger 
and  cold,  blows  and  curses  must 
come  quickly  if  they  would  come 
at  all,  the  time  for  action  is  short; 
Death,  their  unfailing  antidote,  is 
near. 

If  my  lord  had  seen  Tot's  face 
then  he  would  have  been  fright- 
ened. But  he  was  listening,  wrapt 
up  in  pleasure ;  forgetful  of  every- 
thing but  a  man's  voice  singing, 
and  the  words  were — 

'Comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith 
your  God;  speak  ye  comfortably 
to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her 
that  her  iniquity  is  forgiven.  The 
voice  of  him  tiiat  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.' 

Then  my  lord  sighs,  turns  his 
head,  and  looks  at  Tot. 

Tot  is  seated,  white  and  motion- 
less, in  the  comfortable  chair;  her 
dirty  little  hands  folded  in  one 
another,  and  her  dirty  little  head 
thrown  back.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  face ;  there  is  no  wonder, 
no  awe  in  it  now,  only  a  look, 
despite  the  dirt,  gentle  reader,  of 
infinite  calm  and  rest. 

My  lord  is  startled;  he  places 
his  hand  fearfully  on  her  forehead, 
and  suddenly  with  a  shiver  draws 
it  back. 

'God,  how  cold!'  he  whispers. 
'She  must  have  fainted.'  Then 
in  a  louder  tone,  speaking  that  he 
may  be  heard  by  those  around,  he 
says,  '  Is  there  a  doctor  here  ?' 

Some  catch  the  words  and  stare 
curiously  at  him,  but  a  grave  man 
rises  from  his  seat,  and  answers 
the  call.  He  feels  Tot's  pulse,  and 
puts  his  hand  on  her  heart,  then 
shakes  his  head. 

'Quite  dead,  quite  dead,'  he 
says,  and  looking  at  her  shrunken 
face.  'Effusion  of  blood  on  the 
brain,  I  imagine,  caused  by  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and——' 
with  a  glance  round  the  mighty 
building,  bright  with  light  and 
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oolonr;  'possibly  accelerated  by 
nnnsaal  excitement.  Nothing  to 
be  done,  nothing.  If  you  please, 
I  wiU  give  you  my  card.' 

My  lord,  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  Tot's  face  receives  it,  and 
the  grave  man  goes  back  to  his 
place ;  he  is  a  passionate  lover  of 
music. 

For  a  minute,  my  lord  stands 
in  doubt,  but  the  British  public 
is  beginning  to  whisper  and  stare 
at  him,  it  scents  food  for  its  curi- 
osity ;  so,  with  a  smile,  he  takes 
Tot  gently  in  his  arms  and  carries 
her  away.  At  the  great  door  is 
PoUoeman,  who  seems  Unsettled  in 
his  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  not 
his  duty  to  stop  my  lord  and 
examine  his  burden.  But  he  is 
80  perfectly  calm  that  Policeman 
persuades  himself  it  must  be  all 
right,  and  the  way  is  left  free  for 
Tot's  exit. 

My  lord,  as  a  materialist  has,  of 
course,  no  belief  in  immortality; 
and  he  objects  strongly  to  the 
custom  of  burial  prevalent  among 
so  many  nations.  In  his  will, 
indeed  (most  carefully  prepared), 
he  has  bequeathed  'his  body  to 
the  nation  in  order  that,  <&c.,  &c., 
science,  &c.,  human  progress,  &c., 
on  condition  that  all  of  the  afore- 
said body  not  permanently  required 
may  be  burnt  to  ashes,  &c.' 


But  my  lord  forgets  to  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  others  should 
do  unto  him.  He  finds  out  Tot's 
mother — no  easy  task — and  then 
finds  himself,  to  his  own  surprise, 
questioning  her  as  to  Tot's  bap- 
tism. Tot,  it  seems,  has  been 
baptized,  and  possesses  therefore 
a  reversionary  interest  (vesting  on 
her  death)  in  graveyardis. 

So,  on  the  advice  of  my  lord, 
advantage  is  taken  of  Tot's  interest 
and  she  is  buried ;  far  away  from 
houses  and  smoke,  far  away  out 
in  the  country,  under  a  tiny  cross 
in  the  shadow  of  an  old  square- 
towered  church.  And  my  lord  is 
present  at  the  burial,  and  listens 
to  and  hears  every  word  of  the 
service,  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  my  lord,  journeying  back  to 
London,  a  rug  over  his  knees, 
foot-warmer  beneath  his  feet,  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  forty  miles  an 
hour,  thinks  to  himself,  '  There's 
something  in  these  barbarous 
ceremonies  after  all ;  not  all  pre- 
judice. .  .  .  Dust  to  dust,  ashes 
to  ashes.  ...  In  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection.  .  .  .  Poor 
Tot  .  .  .  ." 

'  Hansom,  sir  ?  No  other  lug- 
gage, sir  V 

*  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  as  hard 
as  you  can  go.' 


RONDEAU. 

AS  stranjcers  now,  that  were  so  close  of  yore, 
We  meet,  as  those  that  never  met  before. 
This  b  the  end  and  issue  of  the  tale, 
To  point  a  moral  for  all  future  time. 
That  we,  whose  passion  made  us  sad  and  pale, 
Can  meet—and  I  can  shape  it  in  a  rhyme — 

As  strangers  now. 

O  Love,  Love  1    No  man  should  call  thee  fiur, 
Or  praise  thee  for  thy  beauty  or  delight ; 
Who  art  more  bitter  than  the  Sirens  were, 
And  more  than  Circe  full  of  crafty  spite ; — 
For  see,  two  souls  that  served  thee  passing  well. 
Can  meet,  with  shatter'd  &ith  and  broken  spell, 

As  strangers  now.— L.  8. 
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THE     OBOAN     LOFT. 


BEFOBE  Mr.  Anstruther  bad 
got  very  far  in  his  ramble, 
be  felt  be  ougbt  to  baye  a  clue  in 
bis  band  to  guide  bim  back  again. 
He  strolled  on,  winding  in  and 
out  of  innumerable  narrow  ways, 
among  latb  and  plaster  villas  of 
tbe  purest  Brummagem  style  of 
arcbitecture,  not  knowing  wbicb 
way  to  go ;  it  was  all  in  and  out, 
and  roimd  about.  Presently  be 
beard  tbe  sound  of  a  cburcb  organ, 
wbose  ricb  tones  sounded  inexpres- 
sibly sweet  and  solemn  in  the 
gloaming.  About  a  bimdred  yards 
further  on  be  came  upon  the 
church  itself.  The  gate  was  on 
tbe  latch ;  he  flung  bis  cigar  from 
bis  lips  and  walked  slowly  through 
the  quiet  churchyard.  The  organ 
still  pealed  on,  its  rich  notes  grow- 
ing loader  and  grander  as  be  drew 
near ;  a  narrow  strip  of  a  door  at 
the  back  of  the  church  was  open ; 
without  a  moment's  thought  or 
reflection  he  sauntered  in,  and 
groped  bis  way  up  a  flight  of 
dingy  wooden  stairs,  till  he  came 
upon  the  organ-loft;  a  few  steps 
more  and  be  would  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  player;  but  he, 
stopped  short,  sat  down  on  the 
top  step,  leaned  his  face  upon  his 
hand,  and  listened. 

He  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  it 
affected  bim  as  it  affects  only  tbe 
most  sensitive  and  seeming  volatile 
natures.  He  remained  there,  silent 
and  absorbed,  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  lifted  his  bead,  half  rose  from 
bis  lounging  position,  and  leaning 
slightly  forward,  looked  upon  the 
player.  During  the  few  momenta 
be  bad  been  seated  there,  tbe  twi- 
light bad  deepened,  and  filled  the 


church  with  shadows  of  the  coming 
night.  A  small  lamp  was  burning 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
organ,  and  threw  a  light  on  the 
music-book  and  on  the  face  of  tbe 
player.  Anstruther  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes !  the  girl  be  most 
desired  to  see  was  l)efore  bim; 
there  could  be  no  mistake ;  there 
were  the  same  large  luminous  eyes, 
the  saucy  little  nose,  and  the  rich 
full  lips.  Over  tbe  features,  how- 
ever, there  lay  a  shadow  of  grave 
thought  and  intense  feeling  which 
seemed  unnatural  to  the  mobile, 
half  -  mocking,  face  that  bad 
haunted  bim  longer  than  any 
human  face  bad  haunted  bim  be- 
fore. 

She  played  on  for  some  moments, 
unconscious  that  she  bad  an  au- 
dience; her  small  white  hands 
drew  the  very  soul  of  music  out 
of  the  cold  keys,  and  the  metal 
throats  of  the  organ  seemed  as 
though  they  would  burst  with 
sweet  sounds.  He  still  looked  on 
her  face,  and  gazed  and  listened 
with  breathless  attention.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped,  and  listened, 
as  though  with  some  unexplainable 
mesmeric  feeling,  she  bad  become 
conscious  there  was  a  living  crea- 
ture near  her.  She  looked  slowly 
roimd  her,  with  a  hushed,  breath- 
less look,  then  her  eyes  dropped 
upon  bis  face!  She  did  not  start, 
or  cry  out  with  a  theatrical  scream, 
or  do  any  other  thing  which  a 
young  lady  in  her  position  might 
well  he  excused  for  doing,  but  a 
pink  flush  rose  to  her  cheeks,  a 
signal  of  surprise. 

'Go  on,  please/  said  Anstru- 
ther, ftB  though  she  bad  been  ao^ 
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cnstomed  to  play  for  his  special 
amusement  all  her  life.  '  I  adore 
Bach,  and  that  was  one  of  his 
finest  fugues/ 

'  It  is  a  pity  you  can't  indulge 
your  admiration  for  Bach/  she 
answered,  '  without  stealing  upon 
a  girl  in  a  place  like  this,  at  the 
risk  of  frightening  her  to  death. 
You  might  have  frightened  me 
horribly,  and — *  the  saucy  look 
came  into  her  face  again, — '  I've  a 
great  mind  to  scream,  like  a  vir- 
tuous heroine  in  a  novel !' 

'  Please  don't,'  he  answered ;  '  I 
hate  discord,  and  I  don't  suppose 
even  your  scream  would  be  har- 
monious.' At  this  moment  he 
became  conscious  that  the  eyes  of 
a  small  boy,  the  organ  blower, 
were  peering  upon  them;  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  at  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  music,  and  un- 
usual sound  of  voices.  Anstruther 
took  a  half-crown  from  his  pocket 
and  flung  it  at  the  urchin,  saying, 
'  Go  back  to  your  work,  youngster, 
and  blow  hard ;  blow  away  till  I 
tell  you  to  stop.' 

The  eyes  and  the  urchin  dis- 
appeared with  a  broad  grin. 

*  Well !'  exclaimed  the  girl,  with 
a  long  ^reath  of  amazement,  'con- 
sidering you  are  an  intruder  and 
a  stranger  here,  you  are  cool !' 

'  Coolness  was  always  one  of  my 
chief  attractions,'  he  answered; 
'  but  you  hadn't  got  half  through 
that  fugue ;  please  to  go  on,  un- 
less,' he  added,  as  though  struck 
by  a  brilliant  thought,  'you  would 
rather  talk  to  me !' 

'Pshaw!'  she  exclaimed,  'I'll 
not  speak  to  you  another  word,  if 
you  stay  there  till  morning.'  A 
quick  frown  knitted  her  brow, 
and  she  flashed  an  angry  glance 
upon  him. 

'Bash  vows  are  only  made  to 
be  broken,'  he  answered.  'You're 
a  woman,  and  couldn't  keep  quiet 
till  to-morrow  morning,  even  if 
you  tried.'    She  shut  down  the 


organ  with  a  bang,  put  on  her  hat, 
and  commenced  pulling  on  her 
gloves,  without  turning  another 
glance  towards  him. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  continued,  in  an  injured,  re- 
proachful tone,  'Well,  I've  often 
heard  that  ingratitude  and  cruelty 
are  attributes  of  women,  now  I 
believe  it.  Here,  I've  done  nothing 
but  think  of  you  from  the  first 
moment  I  set  eyes  on  you ' 

'  At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon ; 
precisely  six  hours  ago,'  she  said, 
with  satirical  exactness. 

'  It  might  have  been  two  o'clock 
six  years  ago,'  he  rejoined, '  though, 
luckily  for  me,  it  wasn't.  I  couldn't 
possibly  have  starved  all  that  time 
as  I've  done  to-day.  I've  made 
it  a  fast-day,  and  roused  the  most 
agonising  apprehensions  in  the 
bosoms  of  my  friends.  I'm  not 
sure  they  don't  suspect  I've  come 
out  to  commit  suicide — 

'  I  hare  lived,  I  hare  loved,  and  that  wa8 

to-day, 
Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.* 

If  I  were  inclined  to  sing,  that 
should  be  the  burthen  of  my  song. 
He  put  on  such  a  droll  air  o 
mock  misery  that  she  could  not 
keep  her  countenance,  but  laughed 
outright. 

*  You  are  so  thoroughly  ridicu- 
lous, that  it  is  absurd  to  be  angry.' 

'  So  it  is,'  he  answered ;  '  if  you 
had  studied  for  a  week  you  could 
not  have  come  to  a  wiser  con- 
clusion.' 

'Peter,  lock  up,  and  bring 
down  the  light ;  I'm  going  away,' 
said  the  girl  rising  from  her 
seat. 

Anstruther  rose  up  also,  and 
gave  himself  a  shake,  as  a  New- 
foundland dog  does  when  he  comes 
out  of  the  water. 

'  A  wise  move,'  he  said ;  '  I 
shall  enjoy  a  walk  above  all 
things,  if  you  will  keep  me  com- 
pany.' 
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'IP  she  exclaimed,  and  the 
great  eyes  flashed  up  at  him,  and 
bewitched  him  more  than  ever. 
'  Ton  must  be  dreaming  to  think 
of  snch  a  thing.' 

'Well/  he  answered,  reflect- 
ingly,  'I'm  not  quite  sure  Pm 
awake — will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  pinch  me  and  see.'  He  bared 
his  wrist;  and  held  it  towards 
her.  She  put  his  hand  aside, 
directed  the  boy  to  make  haste, 
and  the  three  descended  the 
crooked  stairs  together.  Peter 
was  despatched  to  the  sexton's 
with  the  keys,  and  Anstruther 
and  the  girl  walked  slowly  through 
the  churchyard,  side  by  side.  It 
was  a  hot,  sultry  evening,  and 
she  tossed  her  hat  off  and  swung 
it  by  the  ribbons,  letting  what 
air  there  was  play  upon  her 
temples. 

'Do  you  live  far  from  here?' 
he  enquired. 

'About  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  gates,'  she  answered;  'but 
I  am  generally  here  nearly  all 
day  long.' 

'Oh!'  he  exclaimed,  looking 
down  upon  her,  and  wondering 
what  she  could  be  doing  there, 
'all  day  long?'  'Nice,  pleasant, 
social  place  this  seems  to  be.' 

'  Does  it  ?'  she  answered,  drily ; 
'  I  hope  you'll  keep  your  opinion 
till  the  end  of  your  visit.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  on  a  visit  somewhere 
— how  long  are  you  going  to 
stay  ?»  . 

'  I  don't  know,'  he  said ;  '  that 
depends  a  little  on  the  charity 
of  my  friends,  and  a  great  deal 
on  you.' 

'  Pshaw  1'  she  rejoined,  quick- 
ening her  pace,  '  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  asking  the  question.' 

'  Don't  apologise,'  he  answered; 
'though  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  half  a  bad  thing  if  we  were 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  a  game 
at  question,  answer,  and  observa- 
tion.     I  want    you  to  tell  me 


something  about   the  place  and 
the  people  here.' 

'It's  a  horrid  place,'  she  an- 
swered promptly;  'and  they  are 
horrid  people ;  I  hate  them  every- 
one. There  is  not  enough  material 
to  make  one  real,  thorough  gentle- 
man, among  the  whole  lot  I' 

'Oh!  what  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  friends  I  love  1' 
said  Anstruther,  seeming  shocked. 

'I  don't  believe  you've  any 
friends  here,'  she  rejoined,  look- 
ing up  at  him  critically ;  '  for  in 
spite  of  your  "  privileged  "  lunatic 
sort  of  behaviour,  you  look  like 
a  gentleman,  and  they  are  snobs, 
every  one  1' 

'  Wonderful  penetration !'  ho 
exclaimed ;  .  '  I've  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  myself.  Are 
you  coming  to  the  pio-nio  to- 
morrow ?' 

'No,'  she  answered;  'I'm  quite 
out  of  the  pale  of  their  society; 
but  I  don't  much  envy  those 
who  are  within  it,  they're  always 
squabbling.  A.  won't  visit  B., 
B.  looks  down  on  C;  everybody 
maligns  and  bespatters  everybody 
else.  They  all  live,  mentally, 
in  glass  houses,  and  every  one 
throws  a  stone  at  his  neighbour. 
By-the-bye,  if  anybody  saw  us 
now,'  she  added,  quickly,  'my 
reputation  would  be  torn  to 
tatters.  I  must  say,  good-night, 
now ;  we're  close  to  the  gate,  and 
Timmins ' 

'Smother  Timmins!'  exclaimed 
Anstruther,  striding  majestically 
on. 

'But  we  are  quite  strangers, 
you  know,  and  it  is  so  very  im- 
prop^,'  she  added,  doubtfuUy. 

'  And  very  delightful,  as  most 
improper  things  are,'  he  rejoined. 
'  You  don't  suppose  I'd  let  you 
walk  half  a  mile  through  these 
lonely  country  lanes  by  yourself? 
Gome  along.'  They  passed  out  of 
the  gate  without  encountering 
the  argus  eyes  of  Mr.  Timmins. 
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'Bo  you  come  to  practise  the 

organ  every  eyening.  Miss ? 

I  didn't  quite  catch  yonr  name  T 

'I  don't  think  I  ever  told  it 
yon/  she  said,  sancily ;  '  bnt  I  see 
you're  dying  to  know  all  about 
me,  so  I'll  tell  you  without  ask- 
ing. My  name  is  Kathleen  Mac- 
kenzie, and  I  live  with  an  invalid 
aunt — the  sweetest  and  kindest 
old  lady  in  the  world — ^we  live 
together  in  a  cottage  below.  I 
play  the  organ  on  Sundays,  and 
practise  as  often  as  I  like  during 
the  week;  to-day  has  been  a 
holiday,  but  every  other  day  I  am 
at  the  rectory,  teaching  the  child- 
ren from  ten  till  four ;  and  horrid 
little  brutes  they  are.  There  you 
can  label  that  "  brief  but  interest- 
ing biography  of  my  travelling 
companion." ' 

'  But  have  you  no  parents  ?' 
inquired  Anstruther,  more  in- 
terested than  before. 

'No,'  she  answered,  her  face 
turning  scarlet  as  she  spdke,  '  and 
that's  why  I'm  so  lonely;'  her 
thoughts  came  bubbling  up  in 
words.  '  My  father  had  large 
estates  here  once,  but  the  cottage 
is  all  we  have  left  now — and — and 
— I  don't  say  he  was  a  particularly 
wise  or  prudent  man,  but  he  was 
imfortunate;  they  might  have 
forgiven  him  his  follies,  I  think, 
but  they  would. not  forgive  him 
his  misfortunes.  They  —  these 
people  here ' — she  jerked  her  head 
towards  the  manor,  '  treated  him, 
in  their  polite,  cruel  way,  like  a 
pariah  and  an  outcast — he  died — 
partly  of  shame,  I  know.'  But 
they  are  good  Christians,  very,' 
she  added,  with  a  quick  ^tirical 
curl  of  her  lip ;  '  they  give  me 
long  lectures  about  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  are  so 
anxious  that  my  feet  should  keep 
in  the  right  way  that  the  rector's 
people  have  installed  me  as 
organist  and  nursery  governess, 
for  the  munificent  sum  of  sixty 


pounds  a  year.  But  what  riglit 
have  you  to  be  asking  me  these 
questions?'  she  added,  angrily, 
'  making  me  tell  you  things  I  hate 
to  talk  about;  but  it  doesn't 
matter,  I'm  at  home  now,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  you 
again.     Good-night.     Good-bye.' 

'Not  yet,'  he  answered,  as  he 
held  her  small  hand  fast.  A 
change  had  crept  into  his  voice, 
as  well  as  into  his  eyes,  aye,  and 
into  his  heart  also,  as  he  heard 
the  brief  revelation  of  her  life  and 
looked  upon  the  hot,  troubled 
face.  '  You  don't  think  I've  been 
rude  in  talking  to  you,  and  in- 
flicting my  company  on  you  like 
this?' 

'  Good  gracious,  no !'  she  an- 
swered, snatching  her  hand  away ; 
'  it  is  quite  as  much  my  fault  as 
yours.  I  only  hope  nobody  has 
seen  us,  that's  all,  or  your  cha- 
racter won't  be  worth  much  to- 
morrow.' 

*  No  matter  about  mine,*  he 
answered ;  '  but  if  I  hear  a  man 
breathe  a  disparaging  word  of 
yours,  I'll  wring  his  neck.' 

'  Good-night,'  she  said  again, 
without  h/eeding  his  words,  '  and 
go  away  please;  if  you  stand 
loitering  about  here,  old  Madge 
will  set  the  dog  at  you;  she's 
horribly  afraid  of  thieves.' 

She  walked  rapidly  up  the  little 
gravel  pathway  to  the  cottage, 
and  threw  a  look  over  her  shoulder 
at  him  as  she  entered  and  shut 
the  door.  He  went  his  way  with 
the  undercurrent  of  his  nature  stir- 
red, and  thinking  how  strangely 
the  good  things  of  this  world 
seem  to  be  distributed,  and  how 
surely  the  sins  of  the  father  are 
visited  upon  the  children.  Very 
thoughtful  and  grave  he  was,  as 
he  strode  slowly  along  and  apos- 
trophised himself  thus :  '  Dick 
■  Anstruther,  you  great,  lazy,  hulk- 
ing scoundrel !  what  business  have 
you  to  be  living  on  the  roses  and 
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champagne  of  life,  while  a  young 
thing  like  that  woiks  hard  for  its 
vinegar  only,  and  pepper,  poor 
mite !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
supports  her  aunt — delightful  old 
lady,  no  doubt ;  I  must  make  her 
acquaintance.'  He  couldn't  help 
thinking  how  heavily  the  world 
pressed  upon  one  pair  of  fragile 
feminine  shoulders  while  his  broad 
back  had  scarcely  a  feather's 
weight  of  care !  '  Poor  little 
Kathleen,'  he  murmured,  letting 
his  lips  dwell  caressingly  upon 
her  name,  and  her  face  with  its 
varied  lights  and  shadows  danced 
before  his  eyes.  He  had  got 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  Manor 
gates,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an 
individual,  a  sort  of  nondescript, 
or  cross  between  a  gentleman  and 
a  tailor. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  he  said, 
touching  his  halt  slightly,  'but 
could  you  tell  me  how  far  I  am 
from  "  Grove  Manor  ?" ' 

'  You're  close  to  it,  here  it  is,' 
replied  Mr.  Anstruther. 

The  man  stared  at  the  gates, 
gave  a  low  whistle,  saying, 

'  Fine  place — mighty  fine!  What 
luck  some  people  have.'  This 
was  said  partly  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  a  few  steps  by  Anstruther's 
side.  'Perhaps  you  could  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  party  it 
belongs  to,  sir  ?'  he  added. 

'I  believe  it  is  occupied  by  a 
great  many  "  parties,"  as  you  call 
them,*  replied  Anstruther  curtly, 
not  liking  to  have  his  thoughts 
disturbed  by  a  stranger's  talk. 
'  I  dare  say  there  are  fifty  houses 
inside  the  gates;  if  you  ask  at 
the  lodge  the  porter  will  tell  you 
where  to  find  the  special  "  party  " 
you  want — that  is,  if  you  want 
anybody,'  and  he  looked  at  the 
man  askant. 

'  Thank  you,  but  I  won't  go  any 
farther  to  night,'  he  answered; 
'  I'm  an  old  soldier,  and  I  always 
reconnoitre  my  ground  before  I 


go  into  action.     He  touched  his 
hat  and  walked  on. 

'  That  fellow's  up  to  no  good,' 
thought  Anstruther,  watching 
him  as  he  went  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Kathleen  Mackenzie's 
cottage;  had  he  gone  that  road 
Anstruther  would  have  followed 
him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

f  THE   CROQUET   PARTY. 

Mr.  Anstruther  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Grove  Manor 
the  following  morning,  but  'as 
great  events  from  trivial  causes 
spring,'  now  he  resolved  to  stay 
on  a  little  while  at  least ;  he  meant 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Woollaston  too.  He  knew  that 
to  disgust  or  annoy  the  mistress 
of  a  house,  is  not  exactly  the  way 
to  win,  or  keep,  a  welcome. 

On  entering  the  library  after 
breakfast;  the  next  day,  he  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woollaston  busily 
concocting  a  list  for  an  evening 
party  which  they  intended  to  give 
in  his  honour.  There  was  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  lady's  manner 
since  her  first  reception  of  him. 
The  fact  is  Mr.  Woollaston  had 
contrived  to  impress  her  with  an 
extravagant  idea  of  his  friend 
Anstruther's  position  and  import- 
ance in  the  world ;  she  had  already 
set  the  telegraph  of  tongues  to 
work,  and  the  news  was  flying 
like  wild-fire,  or  faster,  that  an 
earl's  son,  the  heir  to  fifty  duke- 
doms, was  visiting  at  Mrs.  Wool- 
laston's,  quite  incog.,  however,  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 

Seeing  that  his  friends  were 
busily  engaged  at  the  writing 
table,  Anstruther  sat  down  near 
the  window,  reading  the  paper; 
but  he  could  not  help  hearing 
scraps  of  the  wrangling  conversa- 
tion which  was  going  on  between 
them. 
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'The  Browns!  why  the  Browns?' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Woollaston,  knit- 
ting his  brows  as  he  checked  the 
list. 

'  I  suppose  I  cannot  invite  the 
candlesticks  and  spoons  without 
their  owners/  she  answered  with 
some  asperity ;  '  if  things  had 
been  as  I  once  blindly  believed, 
we  should  have  no  need  to  borrow 
either.' 

'My  dear/  replied  Mr.  Wool- 
laston, mildly,  'I  don't  think 
you've  any  special  grievance ;  we 
were  both  misled.' 

'You  needn't  give  your  bio- 
graphy before  its  time/  inter- 
rupted his  wife,  with  a  warning 
look  to  remind  him  they  were  not 
alone.  Mr.  Anstruther  was  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  his  news- 
paper. Mr.  Woollaston  coughed 
down  any  little  vexation  that  was 
rising,  and  continued  his  examina- 
tion, remarking  as  he  did  so, 

'  BeaUy,  my  dear,  I  don't  quite 
understand  this;  here  are  the 
names  of  so  many  objectionable 
people.  Here's  Naggles!  perhaps 
I  shouldn't  mind  him,  if  he'd 
leave  his  wooden  leg  behind. 

'  He  couldn't  come  with  only 
one  leg,  and  that  cork,'  replied 
Mrs.  Woollaston.  '  Not  that  /  care 
much  for  the  Naggleses,  but  Mrs. 
Naggles,  with  her  rich  brocades, 
beautiful  lace,  and  diamonds,  helps 
to  dress  the  drawing-room.  I've 
made  a  choice  selection;  there's 
not  a  single  name  put  down  with- 
out a  motive.  There's  Major 
Smithers!  rather  a  heathen,  I 
admit,  but  then  he  gave  five 
guineas  to  my  fund  for  the  dis- 
tressed "Black-pudding  maker's 
association."  There's  the  Jag- 
gerscs,  vulgar  people,  I  don't  deny 
it,  eat  with  their  knives  and  pick 
their  teeth  with  their  forks,  but 
they  are  rich !  I  can  borrow  their 
maid  and  a  couple  of  men  to  save 
waiters ;  besides,  Caroline  Jaggers 
sings  beautifully.     Then  there's 


Miss  Mountain,  a  venomous  old 
maid,  we  know,  but  I  couldn't 
leave  her  out,  or  she'd  backbite  us 
to  death.  Mrs.  Wells,  again,  I  must 
borrow  her  elephant  and  those 
beautiful  reindeers.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Woollaston/  ex- 
claimed Anstruther,  throwing  down 
his  paper  and  lounging  towards 
the  table,  '  are  you  going  to  have 
a  zoological  exhibition  ?' 

'  They  are  only  cakes,'  she  an- 
swered, condescending  to  enlighten 
him,  '  highly  ornamented  and 
decorated  with  Christian  symbols, 
that  might  have  an  effect  on 
thinking  minds.' 

'  Or  unthinking  digestions,*  re- 
joined Anstruther. 

'  They  are  not  meant  to  be  cut,' 
she  explained ;  '  they  have  been  on 
duty  at  every  evening  party  she 
has  had  for  the  last  six  months ; 
but  I  suppose  they  must  be  cut 
and  eaten  some  day.' 

'  I  would  advise  the  gourmand 
to  order  his  coffin  at  eight  o'clock 
precisely  the  next  morning,'  said 
Anstruther.  '  But  by-the-bye,  Mrs. 
Woollaston,  I've  heard  you  mention 
a  good  many  of  your  neighbours, 
is  not  there  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Mackenzie  somewhere  on  the 
Manor  ?' 

'  No,'  she  answered ;  reflecting  a 
moment,  she  added,  '  I  forget,  yes 
there  is  an  unrecognised  young 
person  of  that  name.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  an  un- 
recognised person  ?' 

'  Why,  a  person  whom  we  cannot 
countenance/  replied  Mrs.  Woollas- 
ton. '  I  told  you  we  were  obliged 
to  be  very  select.' 

'So  I  see/  observed  Mr.  An- 
struther, drily,  reflecting  upon  the 
conversation  he  had  just  heard, 
and  the  '  high  tone '  likely  to  be 
held  by  such  a  selection. 

'Miss  Mackenzie  is  at  least  a 
lady  lx>m  and  educated,'  said  Mr. 
Woollaston. 

'Actions  make  the  lady;  and, 
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weighed  in  the  social  soale, 
Mackenzie  would  be    found  de- 
cidedly wanting.' 

Anstruther  coold  not  help 
smiling,  as  he  thought  orer  that 
da/s  sayings  and  doings.  He  was 
forced  to  admit  that,  weighed  in 
the  social  stereotyped  scale  which 
etiquette  holds  for  the  conduct  of 
young  ladies,  poor  Kathleen  would 
be  found  deficient  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  proprieties.  Indeed,  if 
any  other  gentleman  but  Richard 
Anstruther  had  been  the  hero  of 
the  day,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  immensely  disgusted  at  Miss 
Mackenzie's  behayiour ;  but,  as  he 
had  been  an  actor  in  the  little  im- 
promptu scenes  that  had  taken 
place,  he  was  inclined  to  take  a 
merciful  view  of  the  conduct  of 
his  fellow  sinner,  and  decided  that 
she  had  done  and  said  precisely 
the  right  thing,  and  only  wished 
it  was  to  be  done  over  again. 
Seeing  he  did  not  answer  her,  Mrs. 
WooUaston  continued : 

'It  is  a  strange  thing,  Mr.  An- 
struther; but  when  a  girl  is  leu 
circumspect  in  her  manner,  and 
more  improper  in  her  conduct  than 
other  people,  the  men  are  sure  to 
take  her  part' 

Anstruther  was  not  surprised  at 
that,  and  said  so. 

'  Of  course,'  she  added,  '  I  can- 
not expect  you,  a  young  man  of 
the  world,  to  be  very  loud  in  your 
condemnation,  since  you  gain  the 
benefit  of  her  improprieties.' 

He  protested  that  he  never  de- 
rived any  benefit  from  anybody's 
improprieties;  then,  seeing  the 
conversation  was  drifting  away 
from  the  object  that  most  inte- 
rested him,  he  brought  it  back  by 
an  adroit  observation.  Her  enor- 
mities were  duly  set  before  him. 

'  Since  Mr.  Woollaston  is  so  in- 
terested in  this  young  person,  he 
will  tell  you  if  I  exaggerate  her 
behaviour,  which  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  insulting  description.    I 


can't  think  how  the  rectory  people 
endure  her — ^but  they  do.' 

'  Because  they  grind  more  out  of 
her  than  they  would  out  of  any 
other  poor  devil  at  the  price,' 
ffrowled  Mr.  Woollaston,  rather 
mclined  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in 
her  behalf,  but  not  quite  bold 
enough. 

Without  heeding  his  interrup- 
tion, the  lady  continued :  '  She  is 
their  nursery  governess,  but  is 
thoroughly  unsuited  to  the  posi- 
tion. She  is  organist  at  the  church, 
too;  and  only  the  other  Sunday, 
when  I  went  up  to  speak  to  her 
between  the  services,  I  discovered 
her  perched  upon  the  music-stool 
eating  bread  and  butter,  and  read- 
ing a  novel !  And  she  wasn't  a  bit 
ashamed  at  being  found  out!  When 
X  reproved  her,  and  would  have 
put  the  Bible  in  her  hand  instead, 
she  told  me  to  mind  my  own 
business !' 

'  What  an  awful  termagant !'  ex- 
claimed Anstruther,  smiling  and 
rubbing  his  hands  together.  He 
could  very  well  imagine  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie in  a  passion.  'Please  go 
on.  You  describe  things  so  vividly, 
you  inspire  me  with  a  wholesome 
horror  of  this  unrecognised  petti- 
coat.' 

His  hypocritical  flattery  pleased 
Mrs.  Woollaston,  who  continued 
blandly :  '  There  is  not  very  much 
to  tell,  except  that  she  behaves  in 
a  way  that  no  sane,  well-conducted 
lady  would  do,  and  outrages  all 
the  rules  of  decent  society — walks 
three  miles  to  the  top  of  the  Dyke 
Hill  to  look  at  the  sunset  or  moon- 
light, or  some  such  ridiculous 
thing ;  and  has  been  seen  walking 
home  through  the  village  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night !' 

For  a  second  Anstruther  feli  in- 
sanely jealous.  He  fancied  some 
other  bearded  creature  sauntering 
by  her  side  through  the  lonely 
lanes,  looking  down  upon  her  with 
the  same  eyes  as  he  had  done,  and 
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she— horrid  little  flirt !— bewilder- 
ing and  bewitching  that  other  as 
she  had  bewitched  him.  But  his 
momentary  pang  soon  i)a8sed  away 
as  Mrs.  Woollaston  added, '  I  don't 
mean  to  say  she  is  accompanied 
by  any  improper  male  companion. 
So  fj»r  she  conducts  herself  de- 
cently ;  though  it  is  highly  impru- 
dent for  a  girl  to  go  flitting  about 
the  country  by  herself  in  that 
fSashion.  But  it  is  no  use  to  talk 
to  Miss  Mackenzie.  If  she  was  to 
take  a  fancy  to  top-boots  and  a 
wide-awake,  I  believe  she'd  wear 
'em.' 

'  Shocking  depravity !'  sighed  hy- 
pocritical Anstruther. 

'  I  say/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woollas- 
ton, waxing  more  severely  virtuous 
than  ever, '  she  ought  to  be  whipped, 
and  put  into  a  reformatory.  But 
she  has  no  parents  to  look  after 
her,  and  lives  with  a  crippled  old 
aunt,  who  adores  her,  and  thinks 
there  is  nobody  in  the  world  like 
her  niece  "Katty."' 

'  And  no  wonder ;  the  girl  works 
hard  enough  to  keep  her,'  rejoined 
Woollaston.  '  I  don't  mean  to  deny 
that  Miss  Mackenzie  is  an  out-and- 
out  sort  of  young  party — ^rather  a 
combustible  being — but  she  is  a 
very  good,  industrious  girl  for  all 
that.  If  she  was  old  and  ugly,  I 
believe  you  ladies  would  have  some 
compassion  on  her ;  but  as  she  is 
young  and — ^and  lonely '  (he  dare 
not  say  pretty),  *  you  are  all  dead 
against  her;  and  yet  she  has  done 
nothing  wrong.' 

'  No,  not  yety  replied  Mrs.  Wool- 
laston, with  malice  aforethought; 
'  but  when  she  has  an  opportunity 
she  wiUJ 

'Give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  hope  she  won't,'  said 
Mr.  Anstruther,  Jaying  his  hand 
kindly  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 
He  was  glad  to  see  there  was  some 
fur,  honest  feeling  under  the  sham 
and  pretence  that  encrusted  his 
social  character,  since  he  would 


not  let  the  world  bear  too  heavily 
on  the  absent. 

The  result  of  this  conversation, 
so  far  from  driving  Miss  Mackenzie 
out  of  his  thoughts,  rooted  her 
deeper  into  them.  From  the  little 
he  had  seen  and  heard,  he  under- 
stood perfectly  how  matters  stood 
with  her.  She  was  poor  and  proud. 
Her  rich,  fantastic  nature  could 
not  assimilate  with  those  about 
her.  She  would  not  be  patronised 
or  condescended  to,  and  took  rather 
a  delight  in  defying  and  shocking 
society.  Society  (at  least,  the  so- 
ciety of  Grove  Manor)  shut  its  door 
in  her  face,  and  she  shut  the  door 
of  her  heart  in  theirs. 

Instead  of  joining  the  croquet 
party  that  afternoon,  he  would 
much  rather  have  mooned  about 
the  place,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
beenfoimd  haunting  the  organ-loft, 
on  the  chance  of  meeting  Miss 
Mackenzie ;  but  that  'could  not  be. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  conveyed  by  his 
hostess  to  the  combined  '  croquet 
ground.'  Mr.  Woollaston,  beauti- 
fully got-up  in  a  pair  of  patent 
leather  boots,  which  agonised  him 
at  every  step,  and  made  him  walk 
like  a  lame  duck,  followed  behind, 
carrying  his  wife's  bouquet.  Gn 
arriving  at  the  ground,  they  found 
several  other  members  of  the  firm 
had  already  taken  the  field,  each 
family  being  anxious,  as  a  point  of 
etiquette,  to  receive  their  own 
friends.  Mr.  Anstruther  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a 
general  introduction.  Two  ladies 
of  uncertain  age,  inclined  to  be 
amiable,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
him,  and  took  him  round  the 
ground  to  see  how  the  games  were 
laid  out.  He  did  not  particularly 
care  what  became  of  him,  so  he 
resolved  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
winds  and  waves  of  fate;  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  he  had  in- 
volved himself  in  a  violent  flirta- 
tion,  making   most   hypocritical 
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speeches  to  both  at  once,  making 
engagements  for  croquet  and  ices 
to  an  alarming  extent.  He  was 
recktessly  inclined  to  be  agreeable 
for  the  moment,  and  would  as  soon 
have  flirted  with  his  grandmother, 
or  anybody  else's  grandmother,  as 
not,  that  day.  He  knew  there  was 
no  chance  of  seeing  the  one  face  he 
most  cared  to  see,  and  he  most 
live  till  the  end  of  the  day  without 
a  glimpse  of  it ;  so  he  resolved  to 
amuse  himself  in  the  best  way  he 
could,  though  he  found  it  slow 
work. 

Meanwhile  the  company  began 
to  arrive  thick  and  fast.  Mr.  An- 
struther  did  not  particularly  care 
who  anybody  was,  and  lounged 
lazily  along,  the  ladies  warbling 
on  each  side  of  him,  exchanging 
nods  and  glances  with  their  several 
friends,  but  holding  him  fast  in 
their  delicate  meshes,  and  showing 
no  inclination  to  let  him  loose. 

'You  see  that  lady  in  blue?' 
whispered  one,  indicating  a  stout, 
highrcoloured  matron  in  pale  blue 
satin,  who  had  two  daughters  and 
a  meek-looking  young  man  in  tow. 
'  That  is  Mrs.  Quick,  the  wife  of 
the  celebrated  lawyer  Quick,  of  the 
Old  Bailey.  Most  celebrated  man 
— ^very  seldom  lost  a  cause — 
though  they  do  say  Mrs.  Quick  is 
the  best  lawyer  of  the  two.  1*11 
introduce  you.  They  are  a  good 
sort  of  people  to  know.  You 
couldn't  do  better  than  cultivate 
their  acquaintance.' 

'If  I  meditated  committing  a 
felony,  perhaps  I  might,'  he  an- 
swered ;  '  but  at  present  I  am  .too 
happy  in  your  society  to  wish  for 
any  other.' 

The  lady  tapped  him  with  her 
parasol,  said  he  was  '  wicked,  and 
didn't  mean  all  he  said,  did  he  ?' 
the  tender  inquiry  being  put  with 
the  nai'votS  of  blushing  sixteen. 
He  began  to  suffer  now  for  his  po- 
lite platitudes  of  the  last  hour. 
He  was  tired  of  his  companions, 


and  looked  moodily  round  for  some 
means  of  escape.  When  one  gentle- 
man is  buttonholed  by  another,  he 
can  sometimes  break  away;  but 
when  he  is  earwi^ed  by  a  lady, 
what  can  he  do  but  grin  and  bear 
the  infliction  ? 

Meanwhile  the  games  were 
arranged,  and  Anstruther  found 
himself,  mallet  in  hand,  knocking 
the  balls  viciously  about,  sending 
them  anywhere  and  everywhere 
except  in  the  right  direction. 
Some  one  whispered  significantly 
to  Miss  Forester  that  he  was  too 
much  occupied  to  attend  to  the 
game ;  she  simpered  and  admitted 
the  fact. 

As  the  time  rolled  on,  the  out- 
casts and  aliens  of  that  special 
society  came  sauntering  on  to  the 
croquet  groimd,  wandering  in  and 
out  among  the  players,  often  dis- 
turbing the  game,  and  airing  their 
grievances  in  the  eyes  of  their 
enemies.  The  rector  and  the 
doctor,  as  in  duty  boimd,  paused 
to  shake  hands  and  exchange  a 
few  words  with  the  indignant 
uninvited.  Presently,  as  Anstru- 
ther gazed  listlessly  round  upon 
his  broiling  companions,  wonder- 
ing if  the  game  would  ever  end, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie seated  imder  a  tree  outside 
the  enclosure,  evidently  having  a 
divided  duty,  taking  care  of  two 
children  on  her  employers'  account, 
and  watching*  the  croquet-ground 
on  her  own.  It  was  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther's  turn  to  play,  and  he  struck 
the  ball  with  a  vengeance,  and 
sent  it  flying  over  the  enclosure, 
almost  at  the  feet  of  Kathleen 
Mackenzie !  He  anathematised  his 
carelessness,  strode  across  the 
ground,  vaulted  over  the  fence, 
and  in  another  moment  was  at  her 
side,  looking  down  upon  her  face, 
which  dimpled  with  smiles,  in 
spite  of  her  endeavour  to  watch 
his  approach  gravely.  He  kicked 
the  ball  out  of  his  way,  and  sat 
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down  by  Miss  Mackenzie's  side. 
A  few  words,  spoken  with  a  radiant 
fsLce,  told  her  how  glad  he  was  to 
see  her. 

'  These  people  here  hare  been 
tormenting  me  with  their  mon- 
strons  shams  and  affectations; 
it  is  quite  refreshing  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  such  a  face  as  yours. 
Won't  you  say  you're  a  little 
pleased  to  see  me,  too  ?' 

'I  am  not  particularly  sorry/ 
she  answered,  'or  I  should  get 
up  and  go  away.  It  is  your  turn 
to  play  again,  I  think;  they're 
looking  for  you  and  beckoning.' 

'I  don't  see  them,'  he  answered, 
looking  perversely  in  another  di- 
rection; 'wild  horses  shouldn't 
drag  me  back  into  that  enclosure 
to-day,  I've  had  enough  of  it.  If 
it  wasn't  for  you,  I  wouldn't  stay 
in  this  place  another  hour;  believe 
me  or  not,  just  as  you  please.' 

'Oh,  dear!'  exclaimed  M^bs 
Mackenzie  in  some  evident  dis- 
tress, '  don't  speak  to  me,  please ; 
here's  that  dr^idful  Miss  Forester 
coming  this  way.' 

The  angular  spinster  approached 
with  thunder  on  her  brow  and 
lightning  in  her  eyes,  though  she 
spoke,  or  tried  to  speak,  with  a 
playful  accent. 

'  You're  a  deserter,  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther ;  come  back,  and  be  tried  by 
your  corps!  But  what  is  the 
matter,'  she  added,  changing  her 
tone,  '  are  you  in  pain  ?' 

'  iSxcrudating  agony,'  he  an- 
swered, screwing  up  his  face,  dis- 
torting his  features,  and  writhing 
as  though  with  an  endeavour  to 
overcome  sharp  pain ;  '  that  con- 
founded ball !'  he  gasped,  drawing 
a  breath  between  each  word;  'I 
went  to  kick  it  back  into  the  en- 
closure, and — Oh-h-h! — sprained 
my  ancle ;  I'm  not  sure  I've  not 
dislocated  my  great  toe !' 

'  Dear,  how  sad !'  exclaimed  the 
sympathetic  lady;  'can't  you 
stand;  will  you  lean  on  me  ?'    Se 


made  a  wry  face  and  shook  his 
head.  'Dr.  Jeffrey  is  on  the 
ground,'  she  added;  'I'll  fetch 
him  and ' 

'Pray  don't,'  said  Anstruther, 
'  I  hate  doctors — I  wouldn't  have 
a  doctor  if  I  was  dying !  If  I  keep 
here  quiet  for  half  an  hour,  per- 
haps I  shall  be  better.  Dear  Miss 
Forester,  if  you  would  do  me  a 
kindness,  keep  all  sympathising 
inquirers  away.  I'm  sorry  to 
break  off  our  pleasant  companion- 
ship, but  it  is  only  broken  to  be 
renewed  under  happier  auspices.' 
He  collapsed  suddenly,  as  though 
with  suppressed  pain,  and  squeezed 
Miss  Jforester's  hand.  'If  you 
value  my  regard,  keep  these  people 
away.' 

Miss  Mackenzie  looked  on  this 
brief  scene  with  open-eyed  won- 
der. 

'  Don't  be  shocked  at  my  fib- 
bing,' he  said,  in  his  old  way,  'I've 
only  added  a  little  of  my  sham 
to  theirs.  Having  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  you,  I  couldn't  have 
gone  back  to  them.  I've  been 
calculating  that  it  would  take 
exactly  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  these  people  to  make  one 
decent-looking  woman.' 

'And  yet  you  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  yourself  very  much.  I've 
been  sitting  here  watching  you 
and  Miss  Forester.' 

'Have  you!  what  an  interesting 
amusement  you  must  have  found 
it!'  he  answered.  'I  ought  to 
make  an  exception,  perhaps,  in 
favour  of  Miss  Forester ;  she  is  a 
remarkably  fine  woman,  with  no 
superfluous  flesh  about  her,  high 
aristocratic  cheek-bones,  and  a 
Eoman  nose — I  adore  cheek-bones 
and  Boman  noses.  But  there,' 
he  added,  quickly,  'don't  waste 
time  talking  about  these  people; 
I'm  sure  we  can  find  some  more 
agreeable  subject  for  conversation, 
though  this  is  not  quite  such  s^ 
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Are  yon  going  there  to  practice 
this  eyening  ?' 

'No/  she  answered,  Tve  had 
a  hard  day;  I  rose  yery  early,  and 
I'm  tired.' 

'  Are  you?  well,  you  look  tired; 
but  early  rising  is  invigorating, 
not  wearying,  after  a  good  night's 
rest.' 

'  I  did  not  have  a  good  night's 
rest,'  she  rejoined.  'I  could  not 
sleep;  I  lay  thinking — thinking 
till  day-break.' 

'Thinking;'  he  repeated  the 
word,  and  looked  intently  on  her 
face;  'I'd  give  more  for  your 
thoughts  than  for  any  printed  book 
that  ever  was  written.  One  can't 
talk  much  here;  when  am  I  to 
see  you  again  ?' 

'  Perhaps  never,'  she  answered ; 
'  it  does  not  matter  much.' 

'  No,  not  much,'  he  said ;  '  but 
it  matters  just  a  little.  When? 
come,  tell  me  when  ?' 

'I  never  make  appointments 
with  strangers,'  she  answered,  her 
colour  deepening  as  she  spoke. 

'Oh!'  he  said,  with  a  comical 
look  under  his  eyes,  '  that  is  the 
first  conventional  phrase  I've  heard 
you  utter;  but  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  everybody  must  be 
strangers  till  they  get  well  ac- 
quainted. Now,  I  want  to  leave 
off  being  a  stranger;  how  can  I 
do  that  if  you  won't  help  me  ?' 

'  You  seem  to  have  helped  your- 
self pretty  well,  so  far,'  she  said, 
demurely.     * 

'Yes,  but  I've  got  to  the  end 
of  helping  myself.  There  seems 
to  be  no  chance  of  our  meeting  in 
an  orthodox  fashion,  so  we  must 
improvise  a  fashion  of  our  own.' 

'Hush I  here  comes  Mrs.  Her- 
sohel,'  exclaimed  Miss  Macken- 
zie. 

The  Sector's  wife  was  approach- 
ing very  near  them,  and  Mr. 
Anstruther,  in  order  to  dnnw  im- 


mediate notice  from  Kathleen, 
managed,  by  a  dexterous  move- 
ment, to  trip  the  obnoxious  Alfred 
on  to  soft  grass.  He  set  up  a 
howl  on  the  instant.  Anstruther 
took  him  up,  and  soothed  and 
amused  him  in  his  fiantastio  way, 
while  maternal  anxiety  approached, 
and  ascertaining  there  was  no 
damage  done,  addressed  the  young 
lady,  saying, 

'  You  had  better  take  the  chil- 
dren home,  Miss  Mackenzie.  I'm 
sorry  you  brought  them  here,  for 
your  sake,  as  well  as  their  own.' 

'I'm  sorry  I  can't  appreciate 
your  sorrow  for  my  sake.  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  enjoyed  an 
afternoon  so  much,'  said  Miss 
Mackenzie,  as  she  rose  up,  made 
a  polite  inclination  to  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther, and  walked  slowly  away  with 
<  her  young  charges.  Anstruther 
almost  forgot  all  about  his  sprained 
ancle,  and  was  going  to  spring 
up  to  escort  her  to  the  Bectory, 
but  for  her  sake  he  thought  he 
had  better  not.  By  this  time  his 
imaginary  accident  had  got  bruited 
over  the  ground.  His  friends  and 
their  friends  came  flocking  round 
him ;  among  them  Doctor  Jeffrey, 
full  of  professional  sympathy,  but 
Anstruther  would  none  of  him. 
He  borrowed  a  stick,  and  limped 
out  of  sight  of  the  croquet  players, 
then  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
height,  he  wielded  the  stick 
'shelalah'  fashion,  and  walked 
rapidly  out  of  the  Manor  dominion 
into  the  open  country  beyond, 
indulging  in  an  unusual  amount 
of  serious  thought  and  reflection. 

'Dick  Anstruther,'  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  himself,  'you're  hit, 
hard  hit,  this  time.  Dear  little, 
piquant,  saucy  Kathleen!  She 
might  as  well  live  with  the  Bed 
Indians  in  the  Bocky  Moxmtains 
as  in  this  den  of  uncivilised  Chria* 
tiftns,' 
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SWEET  SUMMER-TIMK 

O  WEET  Summer-time !  Sweet  Summer-time  I  in  the  merry  days  of  yore 

^^  Our  fathers  hailed  thy  hearty  scenes,  as  each  came  round  once  more. 

Thy  genial  rays  o*er  th'  old-world  ways  shone  out  then  festively ; 

For  the  hearts  of  men  were/resh  and  green  as  the  young  leaves  on  the  tree. 

Then  the  maidens  washed  in  May-dew,  and  crowned  the  young  May  queen, 

And  danced  the  joyous  May-pole  dance  upon  the  village  green. 

They  chased  the  painted  butterfly  along  the  flowery  mead, 

And  mixed  the  wort  and  wild-rose  leaves  with  the  rock^fem's  magic  seed ; 

For  flower  and  leaf  and  insect's  wing  had  meanings  fond  and  true — 

Sweet  esoteric  meanings  which  the  love-sick  maiden  knew ; 

Whilst  the  fairies  danced  by  moonlight  as  the  midsummer  came  on. 

And  the  bonfires  blazed  o'er  all  the  hills  on  th'  eve  of  good  Saint  John. 

Sheep-shearing  feast  and  harvest-home  were  feasts  of  homely  pride, 

Where  yeoman  would  with  hind  sit  down,  and  lord  and  squire  preside. 

The  manly  game  and  rustic  dance  invoked  the  minstrel's  lay, 

And  harvest  hymns  arose  to  heaven  at  morn  and  close  of  day. 

Oh,  then  it  was  a  goodly  sight  the  hawking  train  to  see 

At  summer  dawn  on  the  Castle  lawn,  or  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

As,  pair  by  pair,  the  brave  and  fair  wheeled  into  ordered  line, 

With  their  palfries  proudly  prancing,  nodding  plumes,  and  scarlet  fine ; 

With  falcons  perched,  and  the  falcon  bells  tinkling  their  silvery  chime, 

And  they  rode  away  to  a  Mirra-lai !'  of  that  old  Sweet  Summer-time ! 

Sweet  Summer-time !  Sweet  Summer-time !  as  the  changing  ages  flow, 
We've  lost  our  father's  love  for  thee  in  the  brave  days  long  ago. 
Thy  joys  no  more  we  warmly  woo,  no  more  thy  blessings  prize ; 
We  turn  our  backs  on  Nature's  claims,  and  Nature's  love  despise. 
Vainglorious  Fashion's  Season  with  Sweet  Summer-time  comes  on. 
And  all  her  slavish  votaries  are  crowding  into  town. 
'  Ho !  Sarah,  pack  My  Lady's  robes !    Ho !  Susan,  pack  her  shawls !' 
Sir  Harry's  valet  folds  his  coats ;  My  Lord  selects  his  smalls ! 
The  travelling  carriage  now  draws  up  before  the  ancient  hall ; 
And  high-born  dame  and  daughters  proud  no  *  natural  tears '  let  fall. 
Leaving  so  lone  th'  ancestral  home  amidst  its  blooming  bowers, 
Its  lakes  and  lawns,  its  rich  parterres,  old  oaks,  and  young  May-flowers. 
Oh  !  cull  those  glorious  roses,  gentle  maidens,  whilst  you  may, 
Of  your  own  deserted  Eden  they'll  remind  you  by  the  way : 
Oh,  drink  their  morning  sweetness,  for  soon  it  will  be  flown — 
Too  soon  mid  Fashion's  beat  and  press  be  wasted  like  your  own. 
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By  all  thy  heart-inspiring  scenes  unmoved,  they  haste  away, 
From  nature,  health,  and  thee  they  fly,  oh  bounteous,  bonny  May ! 
Thee,  too,  and  all  thy  glowing  charms,  thy  days  so  bright  and  boon. 
Thy  nightingales  and  dreamy  nights  they  scorn,  sweet  flowery  June ! 
And  rich  July  thoult  too  pass  by  with  thy  mellow  fruits  and  flowers, 
Till  torrid  August  finds  them  still  in  Folly's  giddy  bowers, 
Where  England's  peerless  beauties — ^her  noblest  and  her  best — 
From  midnight  chime  to  sun-dawn  waste  their  hours  of  priceless  rest ; 
Where  o'er-flushed  Vanity  will  press  at  Fashion's  high  command, 
And  youth  will  dance  with  vain  pretence  where  age  can  scarcely  stand. 
Where  music's  swell,  perfumes  and  lights,  and  the  flashing  gems  more  brigh 
Will  make  the  maiden's  pulse  throb  fast  with  undefined  delight. 
And  this,  all  this,  she  dreams  is  bliss — she  dreams  it  day  and  night. 
Yet  see  her  from  the  dizzy  rout  emerging  into  morn. 
From  morning's  blushes  shrinking,  and  homeward  carriage-borne ! 
Oh,  see  her  as  she  enters  home,  and  mounting  up  the  stair. 
Her  faded  looks  and  half-closed  eyes,  and  sadly  languid  air ! 
A  feverish  hour  of  sleep  is  snatched ;  then  up  and  out  once  more. 
To  dream  through  Fashion's  giddy  round — ^bliss-dreaming  as  before. 
Till  sunken  eye  and  wasted  cheek  proclaim,  before  its  time. 
The  flower  of  beauty  fading  fast  in  Youth's  Sweet  Summer-time ! 


As  Day's  young  goddess  mounting  up  leaves  th'  eastern  hills  behind, 
With  gypsy  hat  and  loose  white  robe — ^her  bright  locks  unconfined — 
See,  wandering  by  the  willow  brook,  the  pride  of  Lilly  Dale, 
Health's  incense  drinks  with  every  breath  of  morning's  freshest  gale ; 
And,  as  she  trips  the  banks  along,  the  wild-rose  blooming  there. 
The  lilies  floating  on  its  breast  are  not  more  fresh  and  fair. 
The  wild  bee's  hum,  and  thrush's  song  salute  her  on  her  way ; 
Through  dancing  beam  and  spangled  grass  the  gaudy  insects  play ; 
Springs  up  the  purple  butterfly  ;  the  chase  is  now  begun  ; 
And  Beauty's  by  the  Insect  Queen  is  led,  and  still  led  on.  * 
Oh,  race  of  health !  oh,  race  of  wealth — a  wealth  of  hope  and  joy ! 
Oh,  artless  maiden,  keep  it  up,  until  the  archer  boy 
Shall  take  thee  in  thy  turn  in  chase,  in  thy  rich  beauty's  prime, 
And  crown  your  gentle  hopes  and  joys  in  Love's  Sweet  Summer-time ! 

John  Sheehan. 
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LET  me  consider.  No,  it  can- 
not be  twenty  years  ago,  since 
I  set  foot  in  the  precincts  and 
cloisters  of  Castle-town.  Not 
twenty  years  ago,  certainly;  but 
in  time,  as  well  as  in  space, 
distances  deceive.  Your  perspec- 
tive somehow  gets  exaggerated,  as 
in  a  photograph.  And  something 
more  than  and  besides  the  veil  of 
the  intervening  air,  whose  density 
increases  of  course  as  you  recede, 
a  subtler  power  than  this  gives  to 
some  objects,  events,  experiences, 
a  fictitious  distance.  Suddenly 
they  seem  so  far  removed  from 
you.  Almost  a  gulf  yawns  between 
you  and  them.  You  rub  your 
eyes  and  wonder.  But  just  now  left 
behind — and  lo,  at  once,  so  far  away ! 
Yes,  a  subtle  power,  an  influence 
that  suddenly  rose,  a  veil,  a  mist, 
aye,  a  mist  it  often  is,  composed 
of  heart-heaved  sighs,  risen  from 
old  reservoirs  of  exceeding  bitter 
tears.  Tears  that  fell  loug  time  ago 
—-or  yesterday — and  that  seemed 
to  sink  away,  or  to  dry  up,  and  so 
to  be  forgotten.  But  it  happened 
not  so  with  them.  No,  they 
trickled  down  into  secret  pools 
held  hidden  from  view  of  men; 
they  trickled  down  by  many  a 
crooked  winding  channel,  through 
this  stratum  and  then  that,  soft 
chalk,  enduring  flint,  crumbling 
sandstone — and  indeed  the  heart's 
basin  retains  them  all.  Men  who 
walk  over  the  surface,  noting  only 
the  content  of  the  com,  or  the 
gaiety  of  the  flowers — men  knoyr 
nothhog,  surmise  little,  of  those 
salt  and  bitter  pools  that  the  drip- 
ping caverns  hold.  Nevertheless, 
if  only  they  could  see  or  would 
watch,  certain  it  is  that  times  do 
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come  when  the  pools  brim  up  and 
brim  over  from  the  eyes,  and  set 
streamlets  meandering  over  the 
cheeks — where  just  an  hour  ago  you 
saw  the  dimpling  of  a  smile,  the 
creaming  of  gay  laughter.  And 
from  these  same  hidden  pools  it 
doubtless  is,  that  the  strange  some- 
thing, the  veil,  the  gauze-mist 
arises,  that  puzzles  and  confuses 
our  vision,  making  a  'long,  long 
ago*  of  what  we  have  yet  good 
reason  to  believe  is,  in  truth, 
parted  from  us  by  only  a  few 
weeks,  months,  years. 

We  are  jwor  judges,  in  truth,  of 
distances  in  time  or  space.  Why, 
according  to  the  wind,  that  ring 
of  bells  from  the  little  grey  tower 
a  field  or  two  away,  might  be  held 
to  be  an  hour,  or  a  few  minutes 
apart  from  us.  And  so  according 
to  circumstances,  as  capricious, 
as  ungraspable,  as  impalpable  as 
the  wind,  events  of  yesterday  are 
sent  off  miles  away;  events  of 
many  years  ago  brought  even 
close  to  the  startled  ear.  Hence, 
especially  in  a  reverie,  we  are  ill 
judges  of  the  lapse  of  time;  and 
that  which  seems  to  us  a  matter 
of  twenty  years  back,  may  be 
double  that  distance  behind  us; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  not  half 
the  time — possibly  an  experience 
of  almost  yesterday. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  longer,  or 
less,  it  matters  little.  There  was 
a  time  in  my  life  when  I  first 
entered  Castle-town,  a  time  in  my 
life  when  I  last  saw  it.  Memories 
genial,  kindly,  grotesque,  pathetic, 
are  wedded  to  the  place  in  my 
mind ;  and  whether  through  dis- 
tance of  time,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  events  to  which  they  be- 
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long  appear  to  me  half  distinct  and 
half  dreaml^e,  and  the  recollection 
of  them,  if  I  indulge  it,  speedily 
passes  into  a  reyerie.  They  were 
none  the  less  real  experiences, 
howeyer  dreamlike  some  of  them 
appear  to  me.  Possibly  they  may 
set  answering  bells  a  ringing  in 
some  other  silent  memory-tower. 
Let  me,  on  the  chance  of  it^  set 
them  down. 

A  royal  abode,  a  proud  and 
stately  cluster  of  rounded  towers, 
and  flanking  turrets,  capped  with 
curious  extinguisher  peaks,  which, 
they  say,  rightly  restore  the  archi- 
tecture of,  I  think.  King  Edward 
the  Fourth's  time.  Wide  and 
stately  terraces,  broad  park  grounds 
about,  and  long  grand  ayenues  up 
to  the  Castle  gates.  The  Castle 
standing  up,  as  a  castle  should  do, 
on  an  eminence  clear  aboye  the 
streets,  and  aboye  the  many  houses 
which  nestle  under  it,  or  run  partly 
up  the  hill  towards  it.  Grey,  and 
massiye,  and  superb:  one  yast 
horse-shoe  tower  noble  as  that  at 
Windsor.  Trees  with  the  ripe 
flush  of  Autumn  upon  them, 
clasping  the  stem,  and  bare,  and 
impassiye  stone  in  their  tender 
and  graceful  embrace.  And  see! 
the  Sun  sends  out  a  sudden  golden 
gleam  from  imder  a  copper  cloud, 
and  touches  the  highest  foliage 
into  warmth,  and  bathes  the  cold 
obdurate  Towers  in  the  semblance 
of  a  smile. 

But  the  train  has  run  into  the 
long  station,  and  I  am  to  proceed 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
Castle-town,  and  with  the  Castle, 
its  grim  Warder. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  on  the 
platform,  bag  in  hand.  '  Want  a 
cab,  sir  T —  *  a  porter,  sir  ?' —  '  a 
coach  and  six,  sir?*  Oh,  but 
friends,  if  I  do,  can  I  not  ask  for 
it?  am  I  dumb,  think  you,  or 
stupid  ?  Leaye  me,  pray  you, 
the  luxury  of  a  moment's  imdecided 


thought  as  to  what  I  do  want. 
Ton  see  (no  iTiank  you :)  I'ye  come 
(ko  thank  you  :)  intending  to  in- 
dulge in  the  hazardous  luxury  of 
a  surprise.  Shall  I  carry  my  own 
bag  ?  Nay,  'twere  somewhat  bur- 
densome ;  and  I  can  well  outwalk 
the  porter.  Here,  my  Mend, 
excuse  my  crossness  just  now; 
but  I'ye  done  thinking.  Will  you 
take  this  presently  to  the  Cloisters, 
to  the  Bey.  Arthur  Elam's,  Minor 
Canon?  You  know  him  well? 
Thaf  s  right :  0  yes,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  will  do  yery  well. 

So  rid  of  my  impedimenta,  I 
spin  out  of  the  Station,  and  critic- 
ally reconnoitre  Town,  Castle,  and 
surroundings.  The  Cloisters  are,  I 
know,  somewhere  within  the 
precincts;  I  can't  do  wrong,  then, 
in  entering  at  the  first  aperture 
that  presents  itself  What  a  lot 
of  stone  stairs !  but  I  am  in  the 
mood  for  springing  lightly  up 
them.  Not  only  that  I  am  out 
for  a  holiday,  and  that  this  is  only 
the  first  week  of  six,  nor  only  that 
the  prospect  widens  and  pleases  as 
it  widens,  as  each  surmounted 
flight  brings  to  the  hayen  of  a 
platform  upon  which  a  moment's 
pause  is  permissible.  No,  besides 
this  I  haye  the  pleasurable  feeling 
that  I  am  altogether  unexpected. 
A  hazardous  luxury  I  called  this, 
and  it  is  so ;  but  delight  wants  its 
keenest  zest,  unless  there  be  a 
faint  tinge  of  uncertainty  as  to  its 
attainment — 

"  A  TAgue,  faint  augury  of  despair  l" 

It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  you  yenture  on  my 
experiment,  to  make  quite  sure 
that,  howeyer  unexpected,  you  yiill 
therefore  be  only  the  more  welcome 
and  gladly  greeted.  About  this  I 
haye  no  misgiyings  whateyer.  How 
often  haye  I  been  pressed  to  come 
to  stay  with  this  dear  sister  of 
mine  at  Castle-town,  but  could  not 
imtil  now.    Am  I  not,  haye  I  not 
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been  all  the  journey  through^  re- 
Telling  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
demnie  walking  in — the  brighten- 
ing blue  eyes — the  exclamation, 
'Why,  it'B  Jack!' — (we  retained 
the  old  boy  and  girl  soubriquets) 
— the  sudden  arms  about  my 
neck?  No,  no,  no  fear  as  to 
the  welcome.  But  there  was 
the  other  possibility,  which  would 
dasfa  the  effervescence  of  the  cup 
of  delight,  Yiz.,  the  case  of  the 
sister  and  her  husband  being 
out.  How  blank  you  look,  if  you 
come  down  only  for  the  day,  at 
the  '  Gone  out,  sir,  and  won't  be 
back  till  eleyen.'  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  you  feel,  and  ruefully 
recall  your  wife's  warning  as  to  the 
folly  of  making  your  yisit  unan- 
nounced. Still,  the  pleasure  some- 
times makes  the  uncertainty  worth 
risking.  Howeyer,  I  had  not  come 
only  for  the  eyening;  so  if  the 
first  efferyescence  ahatdd  die  down, 
there  would  be  a  pleasant  still 
draught  for  the  later  hour;  cosy 
to  be  sitting  in  the  warm  room, 
haying  foraged  for  some  dinner, 
and  to  expect  the  surprise;  the 
knock  at  the  door,  the  little  delay 
in  the  passage ;  mat,  coat,  hat  to 
be  cared  for; — then  the  unsus- 
picious walk  in,  at  first  not  per- 
ceiying  the  occupant  of  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  (who  had,  of 
course,  carefully  ayoided  leayisg 
tell-tale  signs  in  the  hall) — ^then 
the  greeting  i 

Well,  all  is  right  to-day,  I  find, 
on  ringing  the  bell  of  the  door 
with  antique  knocker  in  the  dark 
Cloister.  I  haye^  indeed,  both 
sensations,  the  sister  surprised  at 
home,  the  husband  coming  in 
presently  from  the  afternoon  ser- 
yioe  at  the  Chapel.  How  pleasant, 
the  passing  with  them  from  room 
to  room,  to  inspect  the  queer,  old- 
fashioned,  inconyenient  house, 
which  yet  looks  cosy  with  the 
stamp  of  home,  then  dinner,  we 
three  (the  number  of  the  Graces), 


in  a  room  all  angles,  recesses,  and 
unparallel  walls;  the  after-dinner 
chat,  the  snug  closing  round  the 
drawing-room  fire ;  family  prayers ; 
and  then,  bed?  No,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  paper  be  sent  off  early  to- 
morrow to  an  expectant  editor; 
and  I  must  therefore  keep  yigil 
and  bum  the  midnight  oil  now 
that  the 

'  Lights  are  fled,  the  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  I  departed.' 

Difficult,  at  first,  to  settle  down 
into  a  sufficient  quietude  and 
recess  of  thought,  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  first  chat,  to  admit 
of  picking  up  the  dropt  thread  of 
my  ideas.  I  look  up  musingly, 
pen  x>oised  in  hand,  and  please 
myself  with  contemplating  the 
quaint  bay-windowed  room.  Of 
course  it  has  a  history;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  apartment  of  a  iaix 
girl,  maid  of  honour  to  a  queen, 
afterwards  a  queen  herself,  and 
then  the  yictim  of  a  tyrant's  rage. 
Well,  her  part  was  played  out 
long  ago,  and  the  gay  dresses  laid 
aside:  the  hopeful  entrance  and 
the  sharp  exit,  things  of  the  far- 
away past  to  her  now. 

But  while  I  muse  and  settle 
down  to  write,  there  is  a  fascina- 
tion to  me  in  the  hollow  tramp, 
tramp,  of  the  Sentinel  beneath, 
monotonously  pacing  the  cloisters. 
Now  it  deadens  as  he  recedes,  now 
grows  distinct;  there  is  a  sense 
of  security,  also  of  companionship, 
as  he  and  I  seem  to  haye  the 
world  to  ourselyes  alone.  Solemn, 
too,  the  occasional  reassuring  an- 
nouncement, '  AlTs  todlP  spoken 
into  the  darkness  and  the  silence. 
But  presently  the  tramp  stops, 
and  a  murmur  of  yoices  rises  from 
beneath.  Ah,  then,  it  is  my  host, 
not  yet  gone  to  bed.  He  has 
compassionately  descended  to  haye 
a  talk  with  the  grim  old  grenadier, 
who,  nothing  afraid  of  a  liying 
foe,  yet  has  a  cold  dread  upon 
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him  because  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  unaggressiye  Dead.  This 
my  brother  explains  to  me,  when, 
the  talk  being  broken  oflP  by  the 
approach  of  an  officer,  and  the 
deep  '  AWs  wdlV  preluding  the 
continuous '  tramp '  again,  he  looks 
into  my  seclusion  on  his  way  to 
bed,  the  last  but  one  of  the  lights, 
that,  like  sparks  in  burnt  paper, 
haye  wandered  to  and  fro  about 
the  house,  and  gone  out,  one  by 
one.  Truly,  next  day  I  perceive, 
on  emerging  from  the  little  dark 
passage,  that  the  wall  is  covered, 
the  ground  paved,  with  these 
tablets  of  the  Bead.  0  solemn, 
but  passive  congregation,  why 
should  the  living  fear  them  ? 

*  Their  looks  are  very  mild  and  meek/ 

They  cannot  hear  us  when  we 
speak.  Ah,  but  cannot  they? 
Cannot  an  exceeding  bitter  cry 
pierce  the  seeming  apathy  of  their 
repose,  break  the  spell  of  their 
utter  silence  ?     At  any  rate, 

*  The  silence  is  unbroken,  and  the  dark- 

ness gives  no  token.' 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken 
is  the  bitter  cry  we  sped.  Death, 
the  Terror;  death  the  Angel  (which 
we  will),  stands  sentry  over  their 
slumber,  but  they  make  no  sign, 
nor  can  they,  if  they  would,  elude 
his  vigilance  to  communicate  with 
us. 

*  We  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who    moves   about   from    place   to 

place. 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 
In  the  deep  night,  that '"  All  is  well." ' 

However  my  article  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  my  companionable 
light  leaves  the  window,  and  the 
monotonous  tramp  in  the  Cloisters 
must  go  on  now  unheard  by  me, 
and  my  last  spark  goes  about  the 
tinder,  and  dies  pipsently  in  my 
queer  little  room,  which  owns  only 
one  spot  in  which  I  can  stand 
upright  And  soon  I  am  immersed 
in  grateful  oblivion. 


Bat  next  day  I  am  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  remarkable  character, 
whom  I  wish  Charles  Dickens  had 
happened  to  fall  in  with.  Let 
this  feeble  pen  recall  what  it  may 
of  his  specialities.  See,  we  near 
him,  led  now  by  his  daughter  (for 
he  is  blind),  to  sit  for  an  hour  in 
the  cloisters.  He  is  busy  in  con- 
versation with  himself,  conversa- 
tion intersp^sed  with  short  scom- 
fal  laughs,  upon  the  one  master- 
subject  of  his  thought.  I  have 
been  forewarned  as  to  his  little 
peculiarity,  at  least,  his  special 
peculiarity  of  all,  which  is  that 
all  his  thoughts  run  perpetually 
upon  the  Devil.  It  is  concerning 
that  fallen  angel  that  he  holds 
those  sarcastic  soliloquies,  talking, 
if  not  to  him,  at  any  rate  of  him. 
So  for  granted  does  he  take  it,  that 
the  subject  of  his  own  thoughts 
is  also  certainly  and  always  the 
subject  of  yours,  that  he  never 
thinks  it  necessary  to  go  beyond 
pronouns,  nor  to  specify  by  any 
name  the  lost  spirit  who  is  his 
perpetual  theme.  It  is  always 
'  Ee/  and  '  Etm.'  So  I  am  pre- 
pared, when,  upon  my  brother's 
accosting  him,  he  plunges  into  the 
subject  without  explanation  or 
preface.  At  present  he  seems  in 
a  somewhat  sympathetic  vein. 

'  They  ruils  him  down  shock- 
ing, shocking,  everywhere.  Why, 
there  'aint  a  murder  or  a  theft 
committed,  but  they  lays  it  all 
to  his  door.  I  suppose,  sir,  he 
eggs  'em  on,  that's  it.  They 
runs  him  down  where  you  came 
from,  sir,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  but  here's  a  gentleman 
wants  to  talk  to  you ;  he  has  just 
come  from  a  long  way  off.' 

'  Well,  what  sort  of  a  character 
do  they  give  him  down  there? 
I  daresay  they  runs  him  there? 
Ahab  served  him  well,  sir.  Jere- 
miah used  to  run  him.  Tou 
clergymen  all  give  him  a  very  bad 
character;  but  what  would  you 
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do  without  him  ?  Your  work 
would  all  begone!' 

At  another  time  he  would  change 
OTer  from  the  position  of  apologist^ 
and  'run  him'  himself;  partly  on 
personal  grounds,  partly  as  a 
political  economist. 

'Shouldn't  be  blind,  shouldn't 
be  lame,  if  it  wasn't  for  him. 
Shouldn't  want  prisons,  shouldn't 
have  to  keep  all  these  soldiers: 
see  what  a  lot  he  costs  us !' 

He  rather  startled  my  sister  on 
one  sultry  summer  day,  when  she 
accosted  him  in  passing,  '  Very 
hot,  Billy/  'Ah,'  he  r^oined, 
'  but  what  must  it  be  there !' 

Billy's  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
was  something  very  marvellous. 
How  he  probably  acquired  it  shall 
be  told  presently.  When  he  did 
turn  for  awhile  ^m  his  favourite 
hero,  the  conversation  was  all  of 
divers  Scripture  characters. 

'  The  Bechabites  puzzle  me,  sir. 
I  suppose  they  must  have  ate 
and  drunk  something,  yet  they 
mightn't  have  fields  or  vineyards.' 

'  Jeroboam  was  a  bad  man. 
There  were  two  of  them  in  t"he 
Bible,  sir,  neither  of  any  account. 
A  bad  lot,  sir,  Ahab  and  Jero- 
boam. Manasseh  did  repent  I 
can't  make  out  Jonah. — I  suppose 
that  if  you  had  a  dozen  children 
you  wouldn't  call  one  of  them 
Ahab,  sir? 

'  If  I'd  been  Haman,  I  wouldn't 
have  gone  up  that  gallows,  fifty 
cubits  high.  But  I  suppose  they'd 
have  made  me. 

'  There  was  Job,  sir.  Job  and 
his  comforters !  Job  and  his  tor- 
mentors, I  call  'em :  didn't  know 
anything  about  Job;  didn't  study 
his  character.  EUphaz  was  the 
best,  but  he  didn't  study  his 
character. — ^I  can't  think  how  I 
shall  know  Jeremiah  and  the  rest.' 

The  old  blind  man  seemed  really 
to  live  in  a  world  of  Scripture 
characters.  This  was  the  more 
curious,  inasmuch  as  he  was  blind. 


I  suppose  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  them  came,  or  was  kept 
up,  in  this  way.  He  never  missed 
either  morning  or  afternoon 
prayers  at  the  Chapel.  You  might 
see  him — some  of  my  readers  doubt- 
less have  seen  him — shuffling  in, 
doubtless  looking  with  special  zest 
for  a  chapter  which  should  intro- 
duce *AaW  If  'he*  were  'run' 
in  a  sermon,  it  seemed  rather  to 
excite  his  championship  for  '  him/ 
but  still  there  evidently  was  a 
fascination  in  the  subject  which 
made  it  a  delight  rather  to  hear 
him  '  run '  than  not  treated  of  at 
all.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
was  that  Billy  knew  perfectly, 
though  blind,  the  proper  lesson 
for  every  day,  matins  and  even- 
song, in  the  Christian  year.  And 
more  than  this,  he  was  determined 
that  the  right  lesson,  and  no  other, 
should  be  read.  Thus  one  day, 
in  full  chapel,  an  unhappy  Canon 
went  to  the  lectern  and  began  to 
read.  Forthwith  Billy  shuffles 
over  to  him  and  pulls  his  surplice. 
*  It's  the  wrong  lesson,  sir.'  The 
poor  man  tried  to  go  on,  but  Billy 
persevered,  until  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  to  the  desk 
and  look.  Whereupon  the  mentor 
was  seen  to  be  right. 

The  old  man  was  also  a  great 
critic  on  sermons.  Few  things 
offended  him  more  than  to  have 
the  proper  subject  of  the  day  or 
season  ignored. 

'  Mr.  Moss  came  and  preached 
here,  preached  on  Advent  Sunday 
a  sermon  fit  for  Christmas.  Quite 
wrong.  Just  the  same  on  the 
Epiphany.  Whycouldn't  he  preach 
on  the  subject  of  the  day  ?' 

He  evidently  disliked  what  has 
been  called  '  stale  bread.' 

'  You'll  soon  have  a  man  here, 
sir,  to  preach :  if  I  had  as  many 
guineas  as  I've  heard  him  preach 
old  sermons,  I'd  sit  you  down  to 
the  finest  dinner  you  ever  ate  in 
your  life  1' 
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Enongh  of  thee,  Billy !  These 
reminiscences  hare  but  the  yalne 
of  sketches  from  real  life;  they 
are  worth  jotting  down  as  an 
instance  of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy, 
and  as  a  record  of  a  character  well 
known,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  many 
visitors  of  Castle-town.  May  the 
hour  and  the  day  arrive  to  thee 
when  evil  angels  and  nights' 
shadows  shall  together  flee  from 
eyes  and  mind;  and  a  galaxy  of 
white,  serious-eyed,  sweet  angels 
greet  thy  recovered  vision, 

*  The  morning  shall  awaken, 
The  shadow  shall  decay, 
And  each  true  hearted  servant. 
Shall  shine  as  doth  the  day.* 

And  never  fear  but  that,  if  thou 
art  admitted  to  that  glorious  com- 
pany of '  saints,  apostles,  prophets, 
virgins,  martyrs,  and  evangelists,* 
thou  shalt  learn  to  know  those 
old  great  champions  whose  names 
are  with  us  only,  but  who,  being 
dead,  yet  have  for  thee  a  voice  so 
ever  near  at  hand !  Gold  doctrine 
that  of  the  non-recognition  of 
friends  and  dear  ones  in  the  Future 
state;  that  our  heart's  brightest 
garlands  shall  wither  without 
hope,  nor  over  revive  in  that  more 
genial  Land, 

'  Where  everlasting  Spring  abides. 
And  never-withering  flowers :' 

— that  the  '  pitted  speck '  of  death 
must  mar  the  whole  of  our 
'garnered  fruit,'  garnered  after 
the  finished  process  of  Spring's 
blossoming,  and. Summer's  ripen- 
ing ;  secured,  wd  fondly  dreamed, 
when  Autumn  had  matured  them, 
mellowing  and  sweetening  even 
through  the  keen  Winter  of  death. 
Absurd  doctrine,  also,  that  would 
erase  all  those  tender  memories  of 
one's  life  on  earth,  presenting  to 
our  heart  a  '  universal  blank,'  as 
the.  result  of  our  painful  years  of 
probation  in  this  brief,  long  life. 
For  how  could  life's  Drama  be 
remembered — with  the  '  Dramatis 


Persona'  left  out?  No,  no,  we 
shall  remember  when  we  meet^ 
and  '  those  old  woes  will  serve  for 
sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to 
come.'  Should  we  pass  through 
the  bitter  rind  together  and  bid  a 
sad,  eternal  farewell,  just  as  we 
had  penetrated  to  the  kernel  ? 

But  what  next  do  I  remember, 
worthy  of  note,  in  my  musing 
upon  the  old  days  spent,  such  a 
brief  or  such  a  long  while  ago,  at 
noble  Castle-town?  Let  me  re- 
call a  Sunday  evening  there.  I 
pass  by  the  service  in  the  Eoyal 
Chapel,  weighted  with  grand  his- 
tories and  episodes  in  the  lives 
of  Kings  and  Princes;  lined  with 
crests  and  drooping  banners; 
panelled  with  brasses  commemo- 
rative of  the  knights  of  old ;  paved 
with  stones  that  seem  to  startle 
us  with  names  of  old  Kings  and 
Queens  here  brought  to  us  with  a 
strange  reality  which  they  lacked 
on  the  filmy  historic  page.  I  pass 
by  that  stately  service,  also  the 
pleasant  morning  walk  with  my 
sister  across  the  fields,  overlooked 
by  the  castellated  pile,  towards  the 
quiet  country  church,  in  which  she 
loved  to  worship,  peaceful  amid 
the  clustered  crosses,  a  rose-garden 
as  well  as  a  churchyard,  proteslr 
ing  by  its  nascent  Christianity 
against  the  heathen  despair  with 
which  an  age  of  mere  '  morality ' 
naturally  surrotmded  the  thought 
of  Death.  We  pass  together  into 
the  Church  and  hear  the  aged 
Ambassador,  the  holy  man  of  God 
(no  conventional  term  in  this  case), 
proclaiming  his  Master's  message. 
Soothed,  refreshed,  we  pass  out  of 
the  luminous  shade  into  the  warm 
sun ;  we  linger  in  the  peaceful  and 
beautiful  sleeping  place  of  the 
silent,  expectant  congregation  with- 
out the  Church's  walls,  for  whom, 
whether  they  heard,  or  whether 
they  forbore,  appeals  and  warn- 
ings have  for  ever  ceased. — Next 
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tune  that  I  stand  in  this  chnrch- 
yard  in  the  warm  snn — But 
I  shall  come,  before  I  end,  to  that 
changed  time.  I  pass  on,  then, 
to  the  evening  of  that  qniet  reslr 
folday. 

Near  Ci^e-town  there  was,  at 
that  time,  and  probably  still  exists, 
a  noble  Gonyalescent  Hospital.  It 
was  one  of  a  group  of  buildings, 
originated,  ad  majorem  gloriam  Dei, 
and  on  behalf  of  Christ's  poor 
brethren,  by  that  holy  man  of 
whom  I  spoke  just  now.  My 
brother,  having  nc  ^mrochial  work 
with  his  minor  canonry,  had 
volunteered  gladly  accepted  aid  in 
the  heavy  and  growing  work  of 
the  pariah.  Among  other  things, 
he  was  accustomed  to  give  an 
evening  ^rvice  on  Sundays  at 
this  Convalescent  Home.  I  had 
had  a  quiet  Sunday,  and  change 
of  place  and  congregation  is  in 
itself  a  kind  of  rest.  I  agreed  to 
give  the  address  that  evening,  my 
brother  taking  the  service.  The 
congregation  may  soon  have  for- 
gotten the  preacher;  he  will  not 
soon  nor  easily  forget  the  impres- 
sions of  that  short  while  of  ministry 
among  them. 

A  noble  building,  good  stone 
and  oak,  built  as  men  used  to  build, 
when  they  built  to  last  and  not 
just  to  let  for  a  certain  number  of 
years;  pleasure  ground  beautifully 
laid  out,  with  provision  of  amuse- 
ments for  the  convalescents,  whom 
we  saw,  wan,  but  cared  for  and 
happy,  on  our  former  week-day 
visit.  What  a  change  for  them, 
from  the  back-slums  of  London; 
from  Seven  Dials,  and  filth,  and 
ugliness,  and  squalidity,  and 
drunken  uproars,  maybe,  and  blas- 
phemy, and  quarrels,  to  this 
serene  and  tranquil  home,  clean, 
and  sweet,  and  redolent  of  flower- 
ecehta  and  country  sounds;  ten- 
derly ministrant  Sisters,  noiseless 
in  step,  peacefal  in  face ;  a  place 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  an  abode 


of  worship  and  prayer,  where 
Faith  led  Charity  by  the  hand,  and 
both  pointed  weary  eyes  to  sweet 
Hope  with  her  heavenward  raised 
finger.  How  pleasant  a  memory, 
we  thought,  when  life's  taper  were 
flickering  to  extinction,  to  have 
founded  or  aided  such  a  gracious 
institution  as  this !  It  would  not 
be  rested  upon  as  a  merit;  cold 
and  calculating  idea!  rather  re- 
turned thanks  for,  as  a  privilege^ 
*  Sick,  and  ye  visited  Me.'  Again, 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  Me.'  Bo  not  the 
words  make  one  glow  ?  We  wonder 
that  it  is  the  few,  and  not  the 
many,  who  are  eager  to  earn  them. 
Well,  we  went  into  the  richly- 
fumished  little  Chapel,  clad  in 
white,  the  symbol  of  an  innocence 
not  our  own,  and  I  might  note 
the  assembly  for  a  brief  minute 
before  the  service  began.  A 
strange,  unique  assemblage  it  was. 
There  were  rough  men,  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  of  the  courtesies 
and  amenities  of  life,  used  to 
coarseness,  and  roughness,  and 
rudeness,  used,  as  I  said,  to  blas- 
phemy and  foul  speech.  But 
tamed  (one  can  use  no  other  word) 
by  the  influence  of  the  place. 
Humanized,  to  begin  with,  lifted 
out  of  the  brute-life  by  the  tender 
and  elevating  influences  which 
surrounded  them,  which,  never 
obtruding  their  purity  and  sweet- 
ness, were  yet  the  atmosphere  of 
this  new  life.  A«new  life  to  them ; 
a  life  of  pureness  and  tender  love, 
and  cheery  hope ;  a  life  to  wake, 
in  rough  men's  hearts,  wistful 
yearnings  that  had  long  lurked 
almost  forgotten  in  the  far-back 
old  child-days.  A  humanizing 
influence — that  must  come  first — 
you  must  lift  the  man  from  the 
brute  before  you  can  raise  him 
towards  the  God.  A  sense  of  being 
cared  for,  a  magic  subtly  conveyed 
by  the  refinement  of  their  minis- 
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trants;  influences,  rather  than 
words,  softened,  ciTilized  these 
rough  bodies  and  chtirlish  spirits. 
I  had  heard  this,  and  I  could  see 
it  as  I  looked  upon  the  quiet, 
nay,  rererent  demeanour,  of  this 
element  of  the  gathering. 

And — in  touching  contrast  to 
these — th,ere  were  the  Children. 
I  had  seen  them  in  their  own 
ward,  on  the  week-day,  in  their 
different  stages  of  conyalescence ; — 
some,  alas,  marked  not  to  advance 
beyond  a  certain  stage  towards 
this;  lying,  drawn  and  useless, 
on  the  bed,  instead  of  racing, 
small  foot  chasing  small  foot,  over 
the  fields  abrim  with  buttercups 
and  daisies.  And  now,  fettered  in 
iron  supports,  or  dragging  hearily 
in  crutches, — young  things, — so 
sad,  this  seemed, — young  things, 
shut  out  from  the  dance  and 
sway,  and  elastic  bound  of  youth ! 
— must  watch  from  the  window, 
at  best,  while  the  others  are  at 
play  in  the  summer  meadows, 
or  with  the  wealth  of  deep  snow. 
Sad  to  contemplate,  and  to  muse 
upon;  yet  not  unhappy.  God 
bless  them!  And  He  the  great 
Compensator,  can,  and  does,  watch 
the  pleased  light  on  the  wan, 
white  faces,  as  they  look  up  at  the 
kind  attendant  friends,  or  as  they 
busy  them  oyer  their  little  tables 
with  their  toys.  His  resources 
are  infinite:  and  who  shaU  say, 
for  instance,  that  a  blemish  of 
nature  was  not  over  compensated 
by  the  intellect  of  a  Pope— the 
poet-mind  of  a  Btbon?  So  He 
can  compensate,  and  He  does. 

The  heart  is  much  touched  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  Children's 
ward.  'This,'  said  a  Sister,  to 
the  most  august  Lady  of  the  Realm 
— (God  bless  her !)  —'  this  is  the 
department  which  we  fear  we  shall 
have  to  give  up — for  lack  of 
funds.'  'That,'  said  the  Royal 
sympathiser, '  shall  never  be !' 


Amkn,  say  I.  Oh,  I  thought^ 
if  the  bitterest  theological  oppo- 
nents of  this  man  of  Qod  (being 
parents)  were  to  come  here,  and 
imagine  the  case  of  their  own 
little  ones  lying  sick,  wan,  friend- 
less, homeless — and  finding,  pro- 
vided only  for  the  love  of  God» 
and  of  the  little  ones  of  His  fold^ 
such  friends,  such  a  home — truly, 
like  Balaam,  coming  to  curse,  they 
would,  instead,  bless  altogether ! 

Dear  children.  One  was  so 
afraid  of  death,  a  Sister  said.  But 
they  talked  of  it  'as  going  Home' 
— and  she  passed  away  at  last,  sa 
content,  so  happy,  so  willing.  And 
they  showed  her  to  my  sister; 
waxlike,  serene,  still — oh,  so  still 
(strange,  you  know,  for  a  child) ! 
— with  a  crown  of  daisies  about  her 
soon-crowned  head,  and  a  white 
lily  held,  like  a  sceptre,  in  her 
crossed  palms.  A  brief  pilgrim- 
age— somewhat  stormy  at  last. 
But  then — Home  ! 

Well,  there  are  some  general 
thoughts  that  will  redeem  such 
musings  from  presenting  a  too 
special  character.  And  we  are 
not  singular  in  our  experiences; 
and,  whether  we  laugh  or  mourn, 
there  will  ever  be  a  gathering,  a 
crowding,  of  intense,  if  unseen, 
sympathisers,  close  at  our  back. 

Where  else  would  be  the  trade 
of  poets  and  of  authors?  We 
sing  our  thoughts,  and  lo !  a  mil- 
lion hearts  vibrate  to  the  thrill 
which  stirs  the  strings  of  our  owb 
into  wailing  or  jubilant  chords. 
So  the  great  human  heart  is 
brought  up  to  one  pitch;  and  an 
octave  is  struck  in  the  keys  U> 
every  note  that  any  hand  has 
awakened  from  its  slumber;  and 
a  jar  replies  to  every  discord. 
And  tears  and  smiles  are  really 
as  instinctively  catching  as  yawns,, 
which  last  I  would  fain  evade. 

So,  Au  revoir! 
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IT  miust  be  a  mattor  of  congra- 
tulation to  everybody — ex- 
cept retail  tradesmen,  perhaps, — 
that  the  Season  is  over  at  last. 
There  is  usually  something  lively 
about  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  February.  People  feel  bored 
after  their  autumn  holidays,  and 
though  we  contrive  to  get  on 
pretty  well  till  that  period  of  sup- 
posed domestic  rejoicing,  Christ- 
mas, has  fairly  passed,  we  begin 
to  get  desperate  about  the  end  of 
January,  and  welcome  the  advent 
of  our  noble  peers  and  honourable 
members  with  a  warmth  that 
somewhat  compensates  for  the 
chill  fogs  of  February.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  sayings — if  not 
the  doings— of  our  genial  repre- 
sentatives duly  recorded  in  our 
daily  journals.  We  read  with 
pleasure  the  polite  remarks  of  our 
Granville,  and  study  with  delight 
the  sonorous  eloquence  of  our 
Gladstone,  and  the  caustic  obser- 
vations of  our  Disraeli,  whose 
mouth  seems  specially  fitted  for 
the  utterance  of  the  words  '  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition.'  The  streets 
of  Regent  and  of  Bond  become  gay 
with  stately  equipages,  and  in 
spite  of  east  winds  and  nightly 
frost,  spring  fashions  strengthen 
our  failji  in  better  things  to  come 
as  we  gaze  into  the  windows  of 
Farmer  and  Sogers,  Marshall  and 
Snellgrove,  Swan  and  Edgar,  and 
the  other  giants  of  commerce  who 
are  good  enough  to  provide  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  luxurious 
inclinations.*  But  July  comes,  and 
a  sense  of  weariness  pervades  our 
jaded  spirits.  The  thermometer 
is  80  in  the  shade,  and  we  re- 
member that  there  are  such  things 
as  green  woods,  rippling  streams, 
grassy  meadows,  beautiful  sunsets, 
and  British  peasants,  and  we  long 


to  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
country,  however  much  our  legis- 
lators may  dislike  the  operation. 

The  talk  of  the  town  has  not 
flagged  for  want  of  subjects  for 
discussion.  The  International 
Exhibition  was  generally  con- 
demned as  an  International  bore, 
though  the  envelope-making  ma- 
chines relieved  its  duln^bs  some- 
what, the  world  generally  having 
been  under  an  impression,  appa- 
rently, that  envelopes  grew  some- 
where or  other,  and  were  adapted 
to  common  use  and  varied  shapes 
in  stationers'  shops.  Then,  too, 
it  was  certainly  something  to  see 
the  third  edition  of  the  Echo  being 
turned  off  on  what  looked  like  a 
huge  instrument  of  inquisitorial 
torture,  and  on  one  occasion  I  saw 
a  compositor  setting  up  for  the 
TiTMS,  I  trembled  as  I  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  MS.  be- 
before  him.  After  all,  the  hand- 
writing was  like  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary man.  Still,  it  was  something 
to  have  seen,  and  I  felt  the  better 
for  it  as  I  passed  on  to  the  Queens- 
land Annexe;  indeed,  I  had  al- 
most an  appetite  for  Australian 
beef,  but  I  postponed  the  experi- 
ment. A  farthing  more  per  pound 
in  my  butcher's  bills,  and  I  have 
resolved  to  pay  him  and  triumph- 
antly flourish  a  tin  in  his  as- 
tounded face. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  do 
not  look  forward  hopefully  to 
these  annual  Internationals  as 
likely  to  prove  really  serviceable 
to  the  interests  of  art.  I  fear  that 
they  are  likely  to  become  gigantic 
advertising  media,  and  the  cata- 
logues will  become  puffs  by  impli- 
cation. However,  South  Kensing- 
ton is  a  very  pleasant  lounge,  and 
one  can  go  and  stare  at  pretty 
things  without  being  importuned 
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to  buy  thenij  and  it  is  not  quite 
so  far  off  as  the  Crystal  Palace. 
But  why — oh,  why — ^my  Lords  and 
gentlemen  Commissioners,  don't 
yon  keep  your  show  open  a  little 
later?  Poor  hirelings,  like  my- 
self, are  not  always  free  to  go 
where  we  like  till  five  p.m.,  and 
we  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  would  permit  us  to  stop  till 
eight  o'clock,  at  least  in  summer 
weather.  Do  see  if  you  can't 
manage  this  for  us  another  year. 


What  shall  I  say  about  the 
Boyal  Academy?  I  trust  Mr. 
Oalderon  will  forgive  me  if  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  though  cold  roast 
beef  and  lobsters  are  very  well  in 
their  way,  they  are  a  little  too 
prominent  in  his  picture  'Sum- 
mer ;'  had  the  dSbris  of  the  pic- 
nic been  more  removed  from  the 
spectator's  gaze,  he  would  think 
less  of  the  iced  champagne  and 
more  of  the  fascinating  young 
lady  in  the  boat.  Again,  I  look 
for  better  conceptions  from  Mr. 
Mulready  than  I  find  in  'Our 
Grood  -  Natured  Cousin.'  This 
young  gentleman,  with  a  noisy 
girl  upon  either  arm,  is  my  beau 
ideal  of  a  shop-boy  out  for  the  day, 
and  the  group  is  eminently  sug- 
gestive of  tea-gardens  and  music- 
halls.  So,  too,  Mr.  Havill's  '  Je- 
suit '  represents  nothing  more  than 
the  tolerably  intellectual  face  of 
an  elderly  gentleman  thinking 
about  something  that  rather  bo- 
thers him.  Dare  I  admit  that  in 
Mr.  Millais'  picture,  'Flowing  to 
the  Sea,'  I  found  myself  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  gigantic  Highlander 
in  full  uniform.  Of  this  gallant 
soldier,  I  can  only  say,  let  him 
flow,  for  he  appears  to  be  several 
sizes  too  big;  and  if  he  had 
flowed  [away  altogether  from  the 
artist's  imagination,  and  carried 
his  comrade  with  him  in  his  tide. 


the  picture  would  be  all  the 
better.  'Flo^ng  to  the  River' 
is  infinitely  more  delightfuL  I 
envy  that  angler;  but  even  he 
would  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  throwing  hisfly  from  the  position 
in  which  he  stands.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  is  only  a  bottom- 
fisher  :  still,  I  envy  him.  To  the 
same  painter's  portraits  of  the 
three  Miss  Armstrongs  I  make, 
as  in  duty  bound,  my  most  humble 
bow,  firmly  believing  that  such 
graoefal  young  ladies  can  look  a 
little  more  lively  if  occasion  needs. 
Ah!  Mr.  V.  Cole,  how  your  pic- 
tuve  of  'Noon'  make  us  smoke- 
dried  and  gas-breathing  Londoners 
long  for  our  holidays !  Who  can 
gaze  upon  that  canvas  and  not 
long  for  the  calm  rest  and  peace 
that  scene  promises  to  the  weary 
brain  ?  If  the  noon  of  life  could 
be  but  as  glorious  as  that  noon 
of  Nature !  But  from  the  repose 
of  woodland  and  meadow  we  are 
recalled  to  the  amenities  of  so- 
ciety by  Mr.  M.  Stone's  eminently 
succes^ul  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject he  has  chosen — '  Edward  11. 
and  his  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston.' 
I  commend  the  foolish  young 
king  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  who,  when  he  or  his 
audiences  are  tired  of  abusing 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  can  fall 
back  upon  the  Plantagenets.  To 
my  mind,  Mr.  Frith's  '  The  Mi- 
niature '  is  the  best  of  that  artist's 
contribution  to  the  Academy. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  admi- 
rable, and  su^ests  the  plot  of  a 
three-volumed  novel  at  onca  I 
should  not  write  many  more 
letters  if  I  were  the  original  of 
that  miniature.  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  plead  urgent  private 
affairs,  and  come  back  by  a  very 
early  post.  'Daniel,'  by  Mr.  B. 
Bivi^re,  has  been  provocative  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  criticism ; 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
Mr.  Voysey's  opinion  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  Daniel,  standing  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  appears  to 
be  studying  the  fierce  beauties  of 
creation.  Is  there  something  of 
the  supernatural  in  his  face,  I 
wonder,  that  preyents  the  hungry, 
angry  lions  from  pouncing  upon 
him?  Perhaps  Mr.  Riyi^re  is 
zight  in  leaving  that  to  the  specta- 
tors' imagination.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward's  idea  of  '  The  Quarrel  be- 
tween Captain  Absolute  and  Lydia 
Languish,'  is  very  happy.  I 
should  like  to  see  such  a  Lydia 
Languish  as  that  upon  the  stage. 
A  charming,  roguish  fiEice  —  half 
frightened  at  what  she  has  said, 
and  anxious  as  to  what  he  is  going 
to  do  now.  *  From  Generation  to 
Greneration,'  by  Mr.  C.  Calthorp, 
is  highly  suggestive  and  full  of 
talent.  This  young  artist  will  do 
better  things  than  this  somd  day. 
'  The  Cradle  of  the  Sea-Bird,'  as 
pauited  by  Mr.  P.  Graham,  has  its 
friends  and  foes  among  the  critics, 
I  observe ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  hostility  it  has  ex- 
cited is  founded  upon  reminis- 
cences of  crossing  the  Channel,  and 
proceeds  from  persons  given  to 
sea-sickness.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  record  my  humble  opinion  that 
it  is  a  noble  picture,  and  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  I  could  afford  to 
buy  it 

Some  of  Mr.  Burges'  designs  for 
churches  and  chapels  among  the 
architectural  drawings,  incline  me 
to  think  that  certain  city  gentle- 
men, officious  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  jealous  rivals,  have  been 
somewhat  premature,  to  say  the 
least,  in  their  uncalled-for  and 
contemptuous  denunciation  of  that 
artist's  fitness  to  undertake  the 
decoration  of  Si  Paul's  Cathedral. 
(By-the-by,  why  wUl  some  people 
call  St.  Paul's  the  JHfetropolitan 
Cathedral  ?  The  metropolitan 
cathedral  is  to  be  found  at  the 
seat  of  the  metropolitan  see,  which 
is  Canterbury.)    What  fearful  and 


wonderful  things  there  would  be 
to  be  seen  if  the  cathedral  were 
to  be  decorated  according  to  the 
designs  and  taste  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Cavendish  Ben- 
tinck!  'Sprawling  Saints,'  we 
suppose,  would  give  way  to  the 
portraits  of  eminently  respectable 
aldermen,  and  '  angels  habited  as 
Deacons '  would  be  supplanted  by 
the  representations  of  eminent 
M.P.'s  supplied  by  the  Stereosco- 
pic Company,  and  coloured  on  the 
premises.  A  highly  decorated 
pew  might  be  fumiE^ed  for  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of 
London  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham,  and  a  mi^nificently  dark 
oak  pulpit  might  be  supplied  for 
Protestant'  preaching  by  the  up- 
holsterers of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Taber- 
nacle. These  anti-medisBvalists, 
as  they  please  to  call  themselves, 
seem  to  be  quite  unaware  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  ecclesias- 
tical art,  which  in  all  ages  has 
given  to  the  world  the  noblest 
specimens  of  architecture  and 
painting,  and  they  would  pervert 
a  splendid  Christian  church  into 
a  Mansion  House  banquetting- 
saloon  or  a  town-hall  ball-room. 
Happily,  taste  and  learning  have 
not  been  completely  slain  by  nine- 
teenth-century Utilitarianism,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
in  the  battle  of  the  styles,  the 
victory  will  be  to  the  beautiful  and 
mystical,  and  not  to  the  bombas- 
tical  and  miserable. 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  re- 
cently enlivened  the  talk  of  the 
town  to  a  certain  extent.  Bib 
article  on  '  The  Monarchy '  in  the 
'Fortnightly  Eeview'  for  June, 
came  like  a  flash  of  suiomer  light- 
ning across  our  social  sky;  but 
otherwise  our  atmosphere  does  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  usually 
murky,  nor  do  we  think  that  any 
portentous  storm  is  brewing ;  and 
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I  must  say  that  I  gather  from  Mr. 
Harrison's  gentle  satire  that  he  is 
not  in  a  hniry  to  see  his  visions 
realized ;  and  as  he  is  a  vigorous 
vrriter,  if  not  the  profonndest  of 
thinkers,  and  as  he  possesses  the 
great  virtue  of  being  good-hu- 
moured in  his  criticism^  I  can 
afford  to  express  a  hope  that  he 
may  live  to  see  the  permanent 
establishment  of  his  true  republic, 
and  that  he  will  at  the  same  time 
reveal  to  the  world  the  secret 
which  will  then  have  kept  him 
alive  considerably  beyond  the 
allotted  period  of  threescore  years 
and  ten. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the 
similarity  of  argument  between 
that  employed  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  by  the  zealous  ecclesiastic: 
'The  nation  is  the  visible,  ever- 
present  and  ultimate  master,'  says 
Mr.  Harrison.  '  The  Church  is 
our  one  mistress,  and  her  welfare 
is  our  one  desire,'  exclaims  the 
ecclesiastic;  but  simple  folks  be- 
come rather  puzzled  when  they 
attempt  to  define  either  the  nation 
or  the  Church.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  is  easier  to  say  what  the  Church 
is  than  what  the  nation  is.  Pos- 
sibly the  nation  may  ultimately 
resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
«VQtes,  and  then  the  ever-present 
and  ultimate  master  will  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  mere  numerical 
majority.  What  sort  of  a  master 
this  might  become,  it  is  needless 
to  enquire.  Human  nature  will 
retain  its  humanity  even  under  a 
republic,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  even  such  a  recipe  will  not 
make  men  less  meaner  less  selfish. 
Granted,  that  if  Mr.  Harrison 
could  have  his  way,  and  govern- 
ment become  the  embodiment  of 
the  common  good,  and  that  desire 
for  the  common  good  should  per- 
meate and  inspire  every  public 
act,  should  we  be  very  much  better 
off  than  we  are  now  ? 

It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 


the  existing  government — sham 
democracy,  wax-work  sovereign, 
counting  -  l^ouse  aristocracy,  and 
all — have  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
generally  (being  themselves  con- 
stituent i)arts  thereof)  as  much  at 
heart  as  the  executive  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  model  republic.  There 
is  a  reason  for  every  act  that  is 
passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
reason  is  sure  to  be  founded  upon 
some  supposed  ameliorating  prin- 
ciple which  commends  itself  to 
the  majority.  But  acts  of  parlia- 
ment for  improving  purposes  do 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  to  Mr. 
Harrison's  taste.  He  positively 
makes  it  a  subject  for  complaint, 
that  we  are  constantly  occupied 
in  remodelling  the  machinery  of 
government.  Can  Mr.  Harrison 
describe  any  machine  which  has 
attained  perfection?  Why,  he 
might  as  well  complain  of  the 
competition  between  sewing-ma- 
chines, or  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  new  steam-ploughs. 
In  truth,  our  Bepublican  is 
strangely  Tory.  See  how  extremes 
meet;  Bussia  and  America  are 
complimented  by  Mr.  Harrison  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  free  from 
all  attempts  at  improvement! 
Tinkering  the  constitution !  Bub- 
bish !  You  may  as  well  talk  of 
tinkering  a  tower  when  the  builder 
is  merely  carrying  out  the  ulti- 
mate designs  of  the  architect. 

And  oh  I  my  dear  Mr.  Harrison, 
I  feel  compelled  to  ask  your  infi- 
nite superiority  if  Jeames  de  la 
Pluche  is  not  to  be  found  squatting 
on  the  steps  which  lead  to  the 
garish  temple  where  the  goddess 
of  Bepublics  (if  not  of  Season) 
sits  enshrined?  Has  Jeames  no 
peculiar  phraseology  wherewith  to 
describe  the  overwhelming  virtues 
of  the  'working  man;'  oblivious, 
in  his  vulgar  ostentation,  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  the 
rich  only  who  stand  idle  in  the 
market-place,  and  that  the  work 
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of  brains  fears  no  competition 
with  the  work  of  hands?  Does 
Jeames  nerer  bow  down  at  public 
meetings  before  'oar  own  flesh 
and  blood/  and  welcome  them  in 
set  speech  to  his  well-fed  bosom, 
though  he  would  not  sit  down  to 
tea  with  them  in  the  'ousekeeper's 
room?  "Why,  I  know  a  Jeames 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
has  put  on  yellow  plush,  and 
whose  advocacy  of  republics  would 
be  sufficient  of  itself  to  support 
Imperialism  for  a  century,  let 
alone  the  experience  of  a  Paris 
Commune.  Who  can  doubt  but 
that  Odger  is  bored  by  toadies? 
Possibly  eyen  Mr.  Harrison  him- 
self has  seen  reason  for  avoiding 
gushing  demonstrations  of  the 
'  Nation,'  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  fact  is,  people  do  not  live 
by  logic,  and  ideas  are  rarely 
capable  of  realization.  Unforeseen 
antagonisms  meet  us  at  every 
turn,  and  the  world  declines  to 
be  governed  by  rule  of  thumb. 
He  is  the  best  philosopher,  and 
most  likely  to  prove  useful  to  his 
generation,  who  takes  mankind  as 
he  finds  them,  and  endeavours  to 
improve  individual  constitutions, 
and  does  not  assume  that  there 
can  be  but  one  constitution,  and 
that  idiosyncracies  must  conform 
themselves  to  that  one  pattern, 
and  that  square  men  must  be  got 
into  round  holes,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  That  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison  is  capable  of  giving  us 
food  for  reflection  I  do  not  deny ; 
that  at  least  he  can  amuse  us,  I 
cheerfully  admit;  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  hesitate  before  I  say 
that  his  views  demand  immediate 
adoption,  or  that  he  himself  is 
likdy  to  prove  to  be  a  saviour  of 
society. 


A  new  play  by  a  new  author, 
produced  at  a  first-class  theatre, 
must  necessarily  aiford  consider- 


able interest  to  playgoers.  I  own, 
however,  that  the  titie  of  Mr. 
Freund's  drama,  '  The  Undergrad- 
uate,' awakened  many  misgivings 
in  my  mind.  I  remembered  'A 
Lesson  in  Life,'  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  though  the  undergraduates  in 
that  piece  were  just  tolerable,  I 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
periment being  tried  a  second 
time.  I  thought,  too,  of '  Formosa,' 
and  I  sincerely  wished  that  some 
judicious  friend  would  point  the 
moral  of  that  anomalous  produc- 
tion, and  warn  Mr.  Freund  that 
he  was  treading  on  ground  that 
was  worse  than  dangerous,  as  it 
might  prove  ridiculous.  My  worst 
fears  were  realized,  and  the  wine 
party  at  Sir  John  Davenant's 
rooms,  with  which  the  first  act 
concludes,  is  simply  repulsive.  It 
is  possible  that  the  author  intended 
to  caricature  such  social  gather- 
ings, and  wished  to  show  the 
young  Oxonian  how  contemptible 
all  boyish  excesses  are;  but  I 
think  every  Oxford  man  will  re- 
fuse to  recognise  the  fidelity  of 
the  picture,  satirical  though  it 
be;  composed  as  it  is  of  figures 
about  as  unlike  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  fact  is,  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  scenes  is  beyoi^d^ 
theatrical  art;  they  cannot  be* 
managed  upon  the  stage  with  any 
degree  of  truthfulness,  and  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Freund  himself  has  been 
fcdly  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
and  has  resolved  to  try  for  some- 
thing better  next  time,  when  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  achieve  a 
more  unequivocal  success. 

One  word  as  to  another  new 
drama  that  was  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  month  of  June. 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  able  stage- 
manager  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Theatre,  produced  for  his  benefit 
one  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Gaiety,  a  play  in  three  acts,  called, 
'  The  Old  Forge,'  which  met  with 
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a  mofit  cordial  reception.  Mr. 
Hastings  enjoys  the  enviable  repu* 
tation  of  benevolentiy  assisting 
aspirants  to  dramatic  fame  who 
are  nnable  to  gain  a  manager's 
attention^  or  an  andienoe  in  the 
greenroom;  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  on  this  occasion,  at  all 
events,  the  drama  he  produced 
was  fully  worth  the  risk.  The 
story  which  the  author,  Mr.  Charles 
Osborne^  has  clothed  with  dramatic 
form,  is  not,  perhaps,  entitied  to 
much  merit  on  the  score  of  ori- 
ginality; but  the  construction  of 
the  play  is  good,  and  the  interest 
well-sustained.  The  principal  cha- 
racter was  played  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke, 
whom  play-goers  are  rejoiced  to 
welcome  in  a  part  more  worthy  of 
his  talents  than  the  low  comedy 
and  burlesque  in  which  they  haye 
been  accustomed  to  see  him  per- 
form. 

Mr.  Fechter  has  appeared  again 
in  '  Hamlet'  I  cannot  but  think 
that  he  would  haye  done  wisely  to 
haye  appeared  in  some  new  cha- 
racter. Those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber the  first  night  when  this 
actor  made  the  experiment  which 
proyed  to  be  such  a  great  success, 
can  only  feel  something  of  sadness 
when  they  go  to  the  Princess's 
Theatre  now  and  witness  Mr. 
Fechter's  performance  in  a  '  star- 
rix^ '  engagement.  The  tragedy  is 
put  upon  the  stage  in  the  most 
pitiful  way,  and  one  almost  expects 
to  see  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  appear  upon  the  stage  in- 
stead of  Hamlet's  fSather,  and 
rebuke  the  management  and 
everybody  concerned,  for  present- 
ing such  a  miserable  Shakspearian 
reyiyal.  Surely,  if  Mr.  Chatterton 
can  afford  to  spend  so  much  money 
on  the  scenic  arrangements  of  a 
dramatised  version  of  a  Wayerley 
novel,  he  need  not  be  quite  so 
parsimonious  when  he  deals  with 
Shakspeare.  But  I  forgot,  Mr.  Chai- 
terton  has  informed  us,  if  I  remem- 


ber right,  that  Shakspeare  spells 
ruin;  and  hence  this  meagre  miseen 
scene.  Still,  for  his  own  credit,  he 
might  surely  have  cast  the  play  a 
little  better. 

Dramatic  considerations  lead 
me  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Messr&  Sotheran  and  Baer  are 
republishing  the  works  of  the 
'Dramatists  of  the  Beformation.' 
The  first  volume  lies  before  me 
now,  and  it  contains  five  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant's  plays;  two 
tragedies,  a  tragi-comedy,  and  two 
masques.  The  prefatory  memoir 
is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  book;  and  it  will 
prove  most  useful  to  professional 
dramatic  critics.  Of  the  plays  I 
can  only  say  that  to  our  modern 
tastes  they  are  by  no  means  fitted 
for  indiscriminate  reading,  still 
less  for  stage  representation. 
Messrs.  Sotheran  and  Baer,  no 
doubt,  work  hard  in  the  cause 
of  literature,  and  their  '^efforts  are 
to  \>e  commended,  but  we  were 
sufficiently  scandalised  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  works  of 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  a  littie 
Bowdlerisation  would  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  editing  the 
plays  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant.  I 
am  quite  as  willing  as  Mr.  Charles 
Beade  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
confess  that  a  vast  amoxmt  of 
social  squeamishness  is  arrant 
humbug;  and  that  if  vice  is  to 
be  successfully  grappled  with,  it 
must  not  be  concealed  by  rose- 
coloured  curtains,  but  must  be 
held  up  to  public  hatred,  con- 
tempt, and  ridicule.  Still,  there 
is  a  wide  gulf  between  Holywell 
Street  and  Paternoster  Bow,  and 
no  literary  plea  can  excuse  the 
publication  of  certain  lines,  which 
are  remarkable  neither  for  beauty 
of  thought  or  language;  and  which 
plain  people  are  compelled  to  call 
simply  obscene.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there 
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is  a  great  deal  in  these  plays  which 
the  dramatist  of  to-day  might 
study  with  adyantage.  Our  modem 
playwrights  seem  to  delight  in 
reproducing  in  their  dialogue  the 
ordinary  conversation  of  the  fiye 
o'clock  tea-party  and  club,  sharp- 
ened by  rudeness  which  is  mis- 
taken for  brilliancy,  and  by 
laboured  repartee  which  is  made 
to  pass  for  wit  If  we  find  the 
dull  glare  of  coarseness  in  the 
dialogues  of  our  great  dramatists, 
we  at  least  find  deep  thought,  and 
fiequent  conyersations  of  refined 
humour,  which  we  seek  for  now-a- 
days  in  yain.  The  gleam  of  dra- 
matic poetry  on  the  modem  stage 
is  oyershadowed  by  the  cloud  of 
prose,  which  introduces  the  spec- 
tator to  the  sensational  incident, 
and  the  deyelopment  of  character 
is  subordinated  to  the  necessities 
of '  situation.'  How  long  this  will 
last  it  is  impossible  to  say;  at 
present  there  are  but  the  faintest 
signs  of  a  desire  to  return  to  a 
better  and  a  healthier  state  of 
things. 

One  of  these  plays, '  The  Cmel 
Brother,'  was  published  in  1630. 
Bemembering  the  date,  the  follow- 
ing extracted  lines  are  not  without 
interest  at  the  present  time : — 

'  Frait  that  is  ripe 
Is  prone  to  fall,  or  to  corrupt  itself. 
According  to  the  age  of  monarchies 
They  now  are  folly  ripe :  thej  reach 
The  height  and  top  of  mental  faculties. 
Nature  in  them  doth   stand  upon   the 

▼erge 
Of  her  own  youth.    The  English  want 
Three  hundred  years  of  that  perfection. 
And  as  the  moon  ne'er  changes  but  i  'th' 

full, 
Even  so  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth 
Change  in  their  greatest  glory.    First, 

their  strict 
And  rugged  discipline  to  vain  delights ; 
Their  solemn  marches  next  to  wanton  jigs : 
Their  battels  fierce  to  duels  splenetive, 
Or  witty  quarrels  of  the  pen. 

I  trust  that  the  ladies  will  for- 
giye  me  if  I  yenture  to  commend 
to  their  attention  a  paper  in  the 


'  Contemporary  Beyiew,'  for  June, 
by  Dr.  Littledale,  on  'the  Beligious 
Education  of  Women.'  I  assure 
them  that  they  will  find  in  this 
article  some  yery  unpleasant  troths, 
but  some  yery  sound  common 
sense ;  and  I  think  that  the  more 
reflectiye  portions  of  womankind 
in  England  will  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  sentiments 
and  conclusions  of  the  reyerend 
doctor.  The  writer  is  most  properly 
seyere  upon  the  notion  that  a 
woman  ought  to  be  religious  be* 
cause  she  is  a  woman,  and  because 
men  don't  like  to  see  a  total  want 
of  religion  in  the  opposite  sex. 
'  If,'  says  Dr.  Littledale, '  religion 
is  merely  to  come  in  as  an  adjunct 
to  music  and  dancing,  in  order  to 
tempt  men  into  an  inyestment, 
because  the  article  offered  can  be 
warranted  docile  and  domesticated, 
as  well  as  accomplished,  one 
hardly  sees  why  it  should  be 
ranked  any  higher  than  such  pur- 
suits.' No  greater  insult,  to  my 
mindy  can  be  offered  to  women — 
that  is,  to  our  mothers,  sisters, 
wiyes,  and  daughters — than  to  say 
that  they,  at  all  eyents,  ought  to 
be  religious.  This  means,  simply, 
that  they  ought  to  be  superstitious, 
and  that  superstition  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  guidance  of  their 
minds.  Beligion  is  that  which 
binds  man  to  a  personal  God;  and 
if  there  is  a  personal  God,  religion 
is  just  as  necessary  for  a  man  as 
for  a  woman.  Nay,  if  the  notion 
of  God  be  merely  the  embodiment 
or  ideal  of  truth,  liberality,  wisdom, 
justice,  purity  and  loye,  a  man  is 
bound  not  to  allow  a  woman  to 
exceed  him  in  piety;  and  herein 
we  see  the  absurdity  and  falsity  of 
branding  the  deyotional  element 
in  man  as  distinctly  feminine. 
Controyersy  has,  in  these  days, 
unfortunately  (perhaps  for  Christi- 
anity), become  fashionable;  and 
the  shibboleths  of  sect  and  party 
are  loudly  heard  roujid  the  dinner 
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tftble  aDtl  in  the  b^ll  room.  Lwlies 
an  as  keen  abont  eccleaiaatical 
politics,  as  they  were  in  former 
days  about  profane  politics,  when 
the  extra  patch  npon  the  cheek 
denoted  the  Tory  or  the  Whig. 
The  most  aolemn  mysterieB  of 
foith  are  handled  in  conTersatiotial 
manner ;  we  aro  asked  our  opinion 
08  to  the  damnatory  claneea  in 
the  Athanasian Creed dnring  soup; 
Mr.  Pnrohas  is  the  subject  of  cou- 
versation  over  an  enb-4e,  and 
Hondgnor  Capel  ie  diecnased  in 
the  progress  of  a  qaadrille ;  and  I 
am  bonnd  to  say  that  d^xoilelitt 
dameels,  who  delight  in  introducing 
these  topics,  have  usually  but  little 
reason  to  give  for  the  principles 
they  have  violently  embraced. 
Fashionable  preachers  have  much 
to  answer  for.  Belgravian  mothers 
do  not  mind  having  their  ears 
tickled  by  eloquent  dcnnnciatione 
of  the  morals  of  May&ir ;  and 
Belgravian  dai^hters  listen  with 
complacency  to  the  fluent  rhetoric 
which  condemns  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wictced  world. 
The   fashionable  preacher  is,  too 


frequently,  the  cause  of  the 
fashionable  divote,  and  S^raphine's 
feats  and  festivals  are  not  incom- 
patible with  her  luxuries  and 
lovers. 

Font  other  canons  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Littledale,  I  b^  leave  to  quote, 
and  leave  them  to  the  consideration 
of  those  whom  they  may  concern. 

1.  A  woman  should  be  taught 
her  direct  personal  responsibility, 
and  the  impossibility  of  shifting 
this  off  upon  any  person  or  system 
exterior  to  herself. 

2.  The  methodization  of  time, 
as  a  religions  duty,  to  prevent 
waste  of  powers  and  opportunities 
for  good. 

3.  Concentration  of  religions 
aim.  I  mean,  setting  her  belief 
to  do  definite  work,  instead  of 
using  it  as  an  emotional  safety- 
valve  to  let  off  steam. 

4.  Two  muTiniH  rery  necessary 
for  these  times,  that  as  doubt  does 
not  necessarily  denote  strength  or 
impartiality,  so  neither  does  vehe- 
ment assertion  involve  certainty 
or  principle. 

Free  Larob. 
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9  iHavxi  at  t^e  Sa^. 

By  Chables  Bxadb. 

[^At  the  AtUhor*8  partioular  requuBt  this  story  is  not  illustrated,'] 
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rDB  yonng  physician  walked 
steadily  np  to  his  patient 
without  taking  his  eye  off  her^ 
and  drew  a  chair  to  her  side. 

Then  she  took  down  one  hand 
— the  left — and  gare  it  him,  avert- 
ing her  face  tenderly,  and  still 
coTering  it  with  her  right — '  For/ 
said  she  to  herself, '  I  am  such  a 
fright  now.'  This  opportune  re- 
flection, and  her  heaving  bosom, 
proved  that  she  at  least  felt 
herself  something  more  than  his 
patient.  Her  pretty  consciousness 
made  his  task  more  difficult: 
nevertheless,  he  only  allowed  him- 
self to  press  her  hand  tenderly 
with  both  his  palms  one  moment, 
and  then  he  entered  on  his  func- 
tions bravely.  '  I  am  here  as  your 
physician.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  she,  softly. 

He  gently  deta^ed  the  hand, 
and  put  his  finger  lightly  to  her 
pulse;  it  was  palpitating,  and  a 
fallacious  test :  oh,  how  that  beat- 
ing pulse,  by  love's  electric  cur- 
rent, set  his  own  heart  throbbing 
in  a  moment ! 

He  put  her  hand  gently,  re- 
luctantly down;  and  said, '  Oblige 
me  by  turning  this  way.'  She 
turned^  and  he  winced  internally 
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at  the  change  in  her ;  but  his  face 
betrayed  nothing.  He  looked  at 
her  full;  and,  after  a  pause,  put 
her  some  questions:  one  was  as 
to  the  colour  of  the  hemorrhage. 
She  said  it  was  bright  red. 

'  Not  a  tinge  of  purple  ?' 

'No,'  said  she,  hopefally,  mis- 
taking him. 

He  suppressed  a  sigh. 

Then  he  listened  at  her  shoulder- 
blade,  and  at  her  chest,  and  made 
her  draw  her  breath  while  he  was 
listening.  The  acts  were  simple, 
and  usual  in  medicine,  but  there 
was  a  deep,  patient,  silent  in- 
tensity about  his  way  of  doing 
them. 

Mr.  Lusignan  crept  nearer,  and 
stood  with  both  hands  on  a  table, 
and  his  old  head  bowed,  awaiting^ 
yet  dreading  the  verdict. 

Up  to  this  time.  Dr.  Staines, 
instead  of  tapping,  and  squeezing, 
and  pulling  the  patient  about, 
had  never  touched  her  with  his 
hand,  and  only  grazed  her  with 
his  ear :  but  now  he  said, '  Allow 
me,'  and  put  both  hands  to  her 
waist,  more  lightly  and  reverently 
than  I  can  describe :  '  Now  draw 
a  deep  breath,  if  you  please.' 

'  There !' 
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'If  you  oould  draw  a  deeper 
still/  said  he,  insinuatingly. 

'  There  then/  said  she,  a  little 
pettishly. 

Dr.  Staines's  eye  kindled. 

'Hum!'  said  he.  Then,  after 
a  considerable  pause — 'Are  you 
better,  or  worse,  after  each  hemor- 
rhage?' 

'  La  !*  said  Rosa ;  '  they  '^nerer 
asked  me  that.     Why,  better.' 

'  No  faintness  ?' 

'  Not  a  bit.' 

'  Bather  a  sense  of  relief,  per- 
haps?' 

*  Yes.  I  feel  lighter,  and  better.' 

The  examination  was  concluded. 

Dr.  Staines  looked  at  Bosa,  and 
then  at  her  father.  The  agony  in 
that  aged  face,  and  the  love  that 
agony  implied,  won  him,  and  it 
was  to  the  parent  he  turned  to 
gire  his  verdict. 

'The  hemorrhage  is  from  the 
lungs — * 

Lusignan  interrupted  him : 
'From  the  lungs!'  cried  he,  in 
dismay. 

'  Tes ;  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
lungs.' 

'But  not  incurable!  Ohl  not 
incurable,  doctor !' 

'Hearen  forbid!  It  is  curable 
■    easily — ^by  removing  the  cause.' 

'  And  what  is  the  cause  ?' 

'  The  cause  ?' — He  hesitated, 
and  looked  rather  uneasy — '  Well, 

the  cause,  sir,  is ^tight  stays.' 

%  The  tranquillity  of  the  meeting 
was  instantly  disturbed.  'Tight 
stays !  Me !'  cried  Bosa.  '  Why  I 
am  the  loosest  girl  in  England. 
Look,  papa!'  And,  without  any 
apparent  effort,  she  drew  herself 
in,  and  poked  her  little  fist  between 
her  sash  and  her  gown.    '  There !' 

Dr.  Staines  smiled  sadly  and  a 
little  sarcastically:  he  was  evi- 
dently shy  of  encountering  the 
lady  in  this  argument ;  but  he  was 
more  at  his  ease  with  her  father ; 
so  he  turned  towards  him  and 
lectured  him  freely. 


'That  is  wonderful,  sir;  and 
the  first  four  or  five  female  patients 
that  favoured  me  with  it,  znade  me 
disbelieve  my  other  senses;  but 
Miss  Lusignan  is  now  about  the 
thirtieth  who  has  shown  me  that 
marvellous  feat,  with  a  calm  coun- 
tenance that  belies  the  Herculean 
efibrt  Nature  has  her  every-day 
miracles:  a  boa-constrictor,  dia- 
meter seventeen  inches,  can  swallow 
a  buffalo ;  a  woman,  with  her  stays 
bisecting  her  almost,  and  lacerating 
her  skin,  can  yet  for  one  moment 
make  herself  seem  slack,  to  deceive 
a  juvenile  physician.  The  snake  is 
the  miracle  of  expansion ;  the  wo- 
man is  the  prodigy  of  contrac- 
tion.' 

'Highly  grateful  for  the  com- 
parison !'  said  Bosa.  '  Women  and 
snakes!' 

Dr.  Staines  blushed,  and  looked 
uncomfortable.  '  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  offensive;  it  certainly  was  a 
very  clumsy  comparison.' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ?'  said 
Mr.  Lusignan,  impatiently.  'Be 
quiet,  Bosa,  and  let  Dr.  Staines 
and  me  talk  sense.' 

'  Oh !  then  I  am  nobody  in  the 
business!'  said  this  wise  young 
lady. 

'You  are  everybody,'  said 
Staines,  soothingly.  'But/  sug- 
gested he,  obsequiously,  'if  you 
don*t  mind,  I  would  rather  explain 
my  views  to  your  father— on  this 
one  subject.* 

'  And  a  pretty  subject  it  is.' 

Doctor  Staines  then  invited  Mr. 
Lusignan  to  his  lodgings,  and 
promised  to  explain  the  matter 
anatomically.  '  Meantime/  said 
he, '  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
put  your  hands  to  my  waist,  as  I 
did  to  the  patient's. 

Mr.  Lusignan  complied ;  and  the 
patient  began  to  titter  directly,  to 
put  them  out  of  countenance. 

'Please  observe  what  takes 
place  when  I  draw  a  full  breath.' 

'Now  apply  the  same  test  to 
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the   patient.    Breathe  your  best, 
please,  Miss  Lusignan.' 

The  patient  put  on  a  face  full 
of  saucy  mutiny. 

'  To  oblige  us  both.* 

'  Oh !  how  tiresome !' 

'  I  am  aware  it  is  rather  labo- 
rious/ said  Staines,  a  little  drily ; 
'  but,  to  oblige  your  father !' 

'Oh,  anything  to  oblige  papa,' 
said  die,  spitefully.  '  There ! — 
And  I  do  hope  it  will  be  the  last 
— ^la!  no;  I  don't  hope  that, 
neither.' 

Doctor  Staines  politely  ignored 
her  little  attempts  to' interrupt  the 
argument.  '  Tou  found,  sir,  that 
the  muscles  of  my  waist,  and  my 
intercostal  ribs  themselves,  rose 
and  fell  with  each  inhalation,  and 
exhalation,  of  air  by  the  lungs.' 

'I  did;  but  my  daughter's 
waist  was  like  dead  wood,  and  so 
were  her  lower  ribs.' 

At  this  Tolunteer  statement, 
Bosa  coloured  to  her  temples. 
'Thanks,  papa!  Pack  me  off  to 
London,  and  sell  me  for  a  big 
doUr 

'  In  other  words,*  said  the  lec- 
turer, mild  and  pertinacious, 
'  with  us  the  lungs  have  room  to 
blow,  and  the  whole  bony  frame 
expands  elastic  with  them,  like 
the  woodwork  of  a  blacksmith's 
bellows;  but  with  this  patient, 
and  many  of  her  sex,  that  noble 
and  divinely-framed  bellows  is 
crippled  and  confined  by  a  power- 
ful machine  of  human  construc- 
tion; so  it  Works  lamely  and' 
feebly :  consequently  too  little  air, 
and  of  course  too  little  oxygen, 
passes  through  that  spongy  organ 
whose  very  life  is  air.  Now  mark 
the  special  result  in  this  case: 
being  otherwise  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous, our  patient's  system  sends 
into  the  Ittngs  more  blood  than 
that  one  crippled  organ  can  deal 
with;  a  small  quantity  becomes 
extiavasated  at  odd  times;  it 
accumulates,  and  would   become 


dangerous;  then  Nature,  strength- 
ened by  sleep,  and  by  some  hours' 
relief  from  the  diabolical  engine, 
makes  an  effort,  and  flings  it  off: 
that  is  why  the  hemorrhage  comes 
in  the  morning,  and  why  she  is 
the  better  for  it,  feeling  neither 
faint  nor  sick,  but  relieved  of  a 
weight.  This,  sir,  is  the  raMondle 
of  the  complaint ;  and  it  is  to  you 
I  must  look  for  the  cure.  To  judge 
from  my  other  female  patients, 
and  from  the  few  words  Miss  Lu- 
signan  has  let  fall,  I  fear  we  must 
not  count  on  any  very  hearty  co- 
operation from  her :  but  you  are  her 
father,  and  have  great  authority ; 
I  conjure  you  to  use  it  to  the  full, 
as  you  once  used  it — to  my  sorrow 
— in  this  very  room.  I  am  for- 
getting my  character.  I  was  asked 
here  only  as  her  physician.  Good- 
evening.' 

He  gave  a  little  gulp,  and 
hurried  away,  with  an  abruptness 
that  touched  the  father,  and 
offended  the  sapient  daughter. 

However,  Mr.  Lusignan  followed 
him,  and  stopx>ed  him  before  he 
left  the  house,  and  thanked  him 
warmly;  and,  to  his  surprise, 
begged  him  to  call  again  in  a  day 
or  two. 


'  Well  Rosa !   what  do  you  say  ?' 

'  I  say  that  I  am  very  unfor- 
tunate in  my  doctors.  Mr'.  Wy- 
man  is  a  chatterbox,  and  knows 
nothing.  Dr.  Snell  is  Mr.  Wy- 
man's  echo.  Christopher  is  a 
genius,  and  they  are  always  full 
of  crotchets.  A  pretty  doctor! 
Qone  away,  and  not  prescribed 
for  me !' 

Mr.  Lusignan  admitted  it  was 
odd.  '  But,  after  aU,'  said  he,  '  if 
medicine  does  you  no  good  ?' 

'  Ah,  but  any  medicine  he  had 
prescribed  would  have  done  me 
good:  and  that  makes  it  all  the 
unkinder.' 

'  If  you  think  so  highly  of  his 
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skill,  why  not  take  his  advice  ?  it 
can  do  no  harm.' 

'  No  harm  ?  Why  if  I  was  to 
leare  them  off  I  should  catch  a 
dreadful  cold ;  and  that  would  be 
sure  to  settle  on  my  chest,  and 
carry  me  off,  in  my  present  delicate 
state.  Besides,  it  is  so  unfeminine 
not  to  wear  them.' 

This  staggered  Mr.  Lusignan, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  press  the 
point ;  but  what  Staines  had  said 
fermented  in  his  mind. 

Dr.  Snell  and  Mr.  Wyman  con- 
tinued their  visits,  and  tj^eir  pre- 
scriptions. 

The  patient  got  a  little  worse. 

Mr.  Lusignan  hoped  Christo- 
pher would  call  again:  but  he 
did  not 

When  Dr.  Staines  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  disorder  was 
easily  curable,  then  wounded  pride 
found  an  entrance  even  into  his 
loving  heart.  That  two  strangers 
should  have  been  consulted,  be- 
fore him !  He  was  only  sent  for, 
because  they  could  not  cure  her. 

As  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
repeat  his  visit,  Mr.  Lusignan 
called  on  him,  and  said,  politely, 
he  had  hoped  to  receive  another 
call  ere  this.  'Personally,'  said 
he,  '  I  was  much  struck  with  your 
observations :  but  my  daughter  is 
afraid  she  will  catch  cold  if  she 
leaves  off  her  corset,  and  that,  you 
know,  might  be  very  serious.' 

Dr.  Staines  groaned.  And,  when 
he  had  groaned,  he  lectured.  '  Fe- 
male patients  are  wonderfully 
monotonous  in  this  matter;  they 
have  a  programme  of  evasions; 
and,  whether  the  patient  is  a  lady, 
or  a  housemaid,  she  seldom  varies 
from  that  programme.  You  find 
her  breathing  life's  air,  with  half 
a  bellows,  and  you  tell  her  so. 
"  Oh  no,"  says  she ;  and  does  the 
gigantic  feat  of  contraction  we  wit- 
nessed that  evening  at  your  house. 
But,  on  inquiry,  you  learn  there  is  a 
row  red  line  ploughed  in  her  flesh 


by  the  cruel  stays.  "  What  is 
that  ?"  you  ask,  and  flatter  your- 
self you  have  pinned  her.  Not  a 
bit  "  That  was  the  last  pair. 
I  changed  them,  because  they  hurt 
ma"  Driven  out  of  that,  by  proo& 
of  recent  laceration,  they  say  "  If 
I  leave  them  off  I  should  catch 
my  death  of  cold,"  which  is  equi- 
vaJent  to  saying  there  is  no  flannel 
in  the  shops,  no  common  sense 
nor  needles  at  home.' 

He  then  laid  before  him  some 
large  French  plates,  showing  the 
organs  of  the  human  trunk,  and 
bade  him  observe  in  how  small  a 
space,  and  with  what  skill,  the 
Creator  has  packed  so  many  large, 
yet  delicate  organs,  so  that  they 
shall  be  free,  and  secure  from  fric- 
tion, though  so  close  to  each  other. 
He  i^howed  him  the  liver,  an  organ 
weighing  four  pounds,  and  of  large 
circumference,  the  lungs,  a  very 
large  organ  suspended  in  the  chest 
and  impatient  of  pressure;  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  all 
of  them  too  closely  and  artfully 
packed  to  bear  any  further  com- 
pression. 

Having  thus  taken  him  by  the 
eye,  he  took  him  by  the  mind. 

'  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  the 
creature  to  say  to  her  Creator,  "  I 
can  pack  all  this  egg-china  better 
than  you  can,"  and  thereupon  to 
jam  all  those  vital  organs  close, 
by  a  powerful,  a  very  powerful 
and  ingenious  machine?  Is  it  a 
small  thing  for  that  sex,  which, 
for  good  reasons,  the  Omniscient 
has  made  larger  in  the  waist  than 
the  male,  to  say  to  her  Creator, 
"  You  don't  know  your  business ; 
women  ought  to  be  smaller  in  the 
waist  than  men,  and  shall  be 
throughout  the  civilized  world?"  ' 

In  short,  he  delivered  so  many 
true  and  pointed  things  on  this 
trite  subject,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  convinced,  and  begged 
him  to  come  over  that  very  even- 
ing and  convince  Eosa. 
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Dr.  Staines  shook  his  head^ 
dolefully,  and  all  his  fire  died  out 
of  him  at  haying  to  face  the  fair. 
'  Beasoii  vnill  be  wasted.  Antho- 
rity  is  the  only  weapon.  My  pro- 
fession and  my  reading  have  both 
taught  me  that  the  whole  character 
of  her  sex  undergoes  a  change  the 
moment  a  man  interferes  with 
their  dress.  From  Ghancer's  day 
to  our  own,  neither  public  satire, 
Bor  private  remonstrance,  has  ever 
shaken  any  of  their  monstrous 
fashions.  Easy,  obliging,  pliable, 
and  weaker  of  will  than  men  in 
other  things,  do  but  touch  their 
dress,  however  objectionable,  and 
rock  is  not  harder,  iron  is  not 
more  stubborn,  than  these  soft 
and  yielding  creatures.  It  is  no 
earthly  use  my  coming. — I'll  come.' 

He  came  that  very  evening,  and 
saw  directly  she  was  worse.  '  Of 
course,'  said  he,  sadly,  '  you  have 
not  taken  my  advice.' 

Bosa  replied  with  a  toss  and 
an  evasion,  '  I  was  not  worth  a 
prescription !' 

'  A  physician  can  prescribe  with- 
out sending  his  patient  to  the 
druggist :  and,  when  he  does,  then 
it  is  his  words  are  gold.' 

Bosa  shook  her  head  with  an 
air  of  lofty  incredulity. 

He  looked  ruefully  at  Mr.  Lu- 
signan,  and  was  silent.  Bosa 
smiled  sarcastically;  she  thought 
he  was  at  his  wit's  end. 

Not  quite:  he  was  cudgelling 
his  brains  in  search  of  some  hor- 
ribly unscientific  argument,  that 
might  prevail ;  for  he  felt  science 
would  fall  dead  uix)n  so  fair  an 
antagonist.  At  last  his  eye  kin- 
dled ;  he  had  hit^on  an  argument 
unscientific  enough  for  anybody, 
he  thought.  Said  he,  ingratia- 
tingly, '  You  believe  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ?' 

'  Of  course  I  do.    Every  syllable.' 

'  And  the  lessons  it  teaches  ?' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you  a  story 


from  that  book.  A  Syrian  ge- 
neral had  a  terrible  disease.  He 
consulted  Elisha,  by  deputy.  Eli- 
sha  said,  *'  Bathe  seven  times  in 
a  certain  river,  Jordan,  and  you 
will  get  well."  The  general  did 
not  like  this  at  all ;  he  wanted  a 
prescription;  wanted  to  go  to  the 
druggist;  didn't  believe  in  hydro- 
pathy to  begin,  and,  in  any  case, 
turned  up  his  nose  at  Jordan. 
What,  bathe  in  ah  Israelitish 
brook,  when  his  own  country 
boasted  noble  rivers,  with  a  repu- 
tation for  sanctity  into  the  bargain  ? 
In  short,  he  preferred  his  leprosy 
to  such  irregular  medicine.  But 
it  happened,  by  some  immense 
fortuity,  that  one  of  his  servants, 
though  an  Oriental,  was  a  friend, 
instead  of  a  flatterer;  and  this 
sensible  fellow  said,  '  If  the  pro- 
phet told  you  to  do  some  great 
and  difficult  thing,  to  get  rid  of 
this  fearful  malady,  would  not  you 
do  it,  however  distasteful?  and 
can  you  hesitate  when  he  merely 
says,  "  Wash  in  Jordan,  and  be 
healed?"  The  general  listened 
to  good  sense,  and  cured  himself. 
Your  case  is  parallel :  You  would 
take  quantities  of  foul  medicine, 
you  would  submit  to  some  painful 
operation,  if  life  and  health  de- 
pended on  it ;  then  why  not  do  a 
small  thing,  for  a  great  result? 
you  have  only  to  take  off  an  un- 
natural machine,  which  cripples 
your  growing  frame,  and  was  un- 
known to  every  one  of  the  women, 
whose  forms  in  Parian  marble  the 
world  admires.  Off  with  that 
monstrosity,  and  your  cure  is  as 
certain  as  the  Syrian  general's; 
though  science,  and  not  inspira- 
tion, dictates  the  easy  remedy.' 

Bosa  had  listened  impatiently, 
and  now  replied  with  some  warmth, 
'  This  is  shockingly  profane.  The 
idea  of  comparing  yourself  to 
Elisha  I  and  me  to  a  horrid  leper ! 
Much  obliged.  Not  that  I  know 
what  a  leper  is.' 
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'  Come,  come,  that  is  not  fair/ 
BsAd'  Mr.  Lusignan.  '  He  only 
compared  the  situation,  not  the 
people.' 

'  But,  papa,  the  Bible  is  not  to 
be  dragged  into  the  common  affairs 
of  life.' 

'  Then  what  on  earth  is  the  use 
of  it?' 

'Oh,  papa! — Well,  it  is  not 
Sunday ;  but  I  have  had  a  sermon. 
This  is  the  clergyman;  and  you 
are  the  commentator; — he!  he! 
And  so  now  let  us  go  back  from 
divinity  to  medicine.  I  repeat' 
(this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
said  it)  *  that  my  other  doctors  give 
me  real  prescriptions,  written  in 
hieroglyphics.  You  can't  look  at 
them,  without  feeling  there  micst 
be  something  in  them.' 

An  angry  spot  rose  on  Chris- 
topher's cheek ;  but  he  only  said, 
'  And  are  your  other  doctors  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  your  dis- 
order is  making  under  their  super- 
intendence ?' 

'  Perfectly.  Papa,  tell  him  what 
they  say,  and  I'll  find  him  their 
riescnptions.'  She  went  to  a 
drawer,  and  rummaged,  affecting 
not  to  listen. 

Lusignan  complied.  '  First  of 
all,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  they  are 
confident  it  is  not  the  lungs,  but 
the  liver.' 

*  The  what  1'  shouted  Christo- 
pher. 

'  Ah  1'  screamed  Rosa.  '  Oh, 
don't ! — bawling !' 

'  And  doi\'t  you  screech,'  said 
her  father,  with  a  look  of  misery 
and  apprehension  impartially  dis- 
tributed on  the  resounding  pair. 

'  You  must  have  misunderstood 
them,'  murmured  Staines,  in  a 
voice  that  was  now  barely  audible 
a  yard  off.  '  The  hemorrhage  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  expelled 
without  effort  or  nausea  ?' 

'From  the  liver — they  have 
assured  me  again  and  again/  said 
Lusignan. 


Christopher's  face  still  wore  a 
look  of  blank  amazement,  till  Bosa 
herself  confirmed  it  positively. 

Then  he  cast  a  look  of  agony 
upon  her,  and  started  up  in  a 
passion,  forgetting,  once  more,  that 
his  host  abhorred  the  sonorous. 
'  Oh  shame !  shame !'  he  cried, 
'  that  the  noble  profession  of  me- 
dicine should  be  disgraced  by 
ignorance  such  as  this.'  Then  he 
said,  sternly,  '  Sir,  do  not  mis- 
take my  motives ;  but  I  decline  to 
have  anything  further  to  do  with 
this  case,  until  those  two  gentle- 
men have  been  relieved  of  it ;  and, 
as  this  is  very  harsh,  and  on  my 
part,  unprecedented,  I  will  give 
you  one  reason  out  of  many  I 
could  give  you.  Sir,  there  is  no 
road  from  the  liver  to  the  throat 
by  which  blood  can  travel  in  this 
way,  defying  the  laws  of  gravity ; 
and  they  knew,  from  the  patient, 
that  no  strong  expellent  force  has 
ever  been  in  operation.  Their 
diagnosis,  therefore,  implies  ag- 
nosis,  or  ignorance  too  great  to 
be  forgiven.  I  will  not  share  my 
patient  with  two  gentlemen  who 
know  so  little  of  medicine,  and 
know  nothing  of  anatomy^  which 
is  the  A  B  0  of  medicine.  Can  I 
see  their  prescriptions  ?' 

These  were  handed  to  him. 
'  Good  heavens !'  said  he,  '  have 
you  taken  all  these  ?' 

'  Most  of  them.' 

'  Why  then  you  have  drunk 
about  two  gallons  of  unwholesome 
liquids,  and  eaten  a  pound  or  two 
of  unwholesome  solids.  These 
medicines  have  co-operated  with 
the  malady.  The  disorder  lies, 
not  in  the  hemorrhage,  but  in  the 
precedent  extravasation;  that  is 
a  drain  on  the  system;  and  how 
is  the  loss  to  be  supplied?  Why 
by  taking  a  little  more  nourish- 
ment than  before;  there  is  no 
other  way;  and  probably  Nature, 
left  to  herself,  might  have  in- 
creased your  appetite  to  meet  the 
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occasion.  Bnt  those  two  worthies 
haye  strnok  that  weapon  out  of 
Nature's  hand;  they  have  pep- 
pered away  at  the  poor  ill-nsed 
stomach,  with  drugs  and  draughts, 
not  Yery  deleterious  I  grant  you, 
but  all  more  or  less  indigestible, 
and  all  tending,  not  to  whet  the 
appetite,  but  to  clog  the  stomach, 
or  turn  the  stomach,  or  pester  the 
stomach,  and  so  impair  the  ap- 
petite, and  so  co-operate,  indirectly, 
with  the  malady.' 

'  This  is  good  sense,'  said  Lu- 
signan.  '  I  declare  I — ^I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  get  rid  of  them.' 

'  Oh,  I'll  do  that,  papa.' 

'No,  no;  it  is  not  worth  a 
rumpus.' 

'  I'll  do  it  too  politely  for  thai 
Christopher,  you  are  rery  clerer ; 
terribly  clever.  Whenever  I  threw 
their  medicines  away,  I  was  al- 
ways a  little  bettor  that  day.  I 
will  sacrifice  them  to  you.  It  ia 
a  sacrifice.  They  are  both  so  kind 
and  chatty,  and  don't  grudge  mo 
hieroglyphics ;  now  you  do.' 

She  sat  down  and  wroto  two 
sweet  letters,  to  Dr.  Snell  and  Mr. 
Wyman,  thanking  them  for  the 
great  attention  they  had  paid  her ; 
but,  finding  herself  getting  steadily 
worse,  in  spito  of  all  they  had  done 
for  her,  she  proposed  to  discon- 
tinue her  medicines  for  a  time, 
and  try  change  of  air. 

'And  suppose  they  call  to  see 
whether  you  are  changing  the 
air?' 

'In  that  case,  papa — ^"not  at 
home." ' 

The  notes  were  addressed  and 
despatched. 

Then  Dr.  Staines  brightened  up, 
and  said  to  Lusignan,  '  I  am  now 
happy  to  toll  you  that  I  have  over- 
rated the  malady.  The  sad  change 
I  see  in  Miss  Lusignan  is  partly  due 
to  the  great  bulk  of  unwholesome 
esculents  she  has  been  eating  and 
drinking  under  the  head  of  medi- 
cines.     These   discontinued,  she 


might  linger  on  for  years,  existing, 
though  not  living — ^the  tight-laced 
cannot  be  said  to  live.  But,  if  she 
would  be  healthy  and  happy,  let  her 
throw  that  diabolical  machine  into 
the  fire.  It  is  no  use  asking  her 
to  loosen  it;  she  can't.  Once 
there,  the  temptation  is  too  strong. 
0£f  with  it,  and,  take  my  word, 
you  will  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
nnd  most  vigorous  young  ladies 
in  Europe.' 

Bosa  looked  rueful,  and  almost 
sullen.  She  said  she  had  parted 
with  her  doctors  for  him,  but  she 
really  could  not  go  about  without 
stays.  '  They  are  as  loose  as  they 
can  be.    See  I' 

'  That  part  of  the  programme  is 
disposed  of,'  said  Christopher. 
'Please  go  on  to  No.  2.  How 
about  the  raw  red  line  where  the 
loose  machine  has  sawed  your 
skin?' 

'WhatredHne?  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
Somebody  or  other  has  been  peep- 
ing in  at  my  window.  I'll  have 
the  ivy  cut  down  to-morrow.' 

'Simpleton!'  said  Mr.  Lusignan, 
angrily.  '  You  have  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  There  is  such  a 
mark,  then,  and  this  extraordinary 
young  man  has  discerned  it  with 
the  eye  of  science.' 

'  He  never  discerned  it  at  all,' 
said  Bosa,  red  as  fire ;  '  and,  what 
is  more,  he  never  will.' 

'  I  don't  want  to.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to.  I  hope  it  will  be 
gone  in  a  week.' 

'I  wish  you  were  gone  now; 
exposing  me  in  this  cruel  way,' 
said  Bosa,  angi^  with  herself  for 
having  said  an  idiotic  thing,  and 
furious  with  him  for  having  made 
her  say  it. 

'Oh,  Bosa!'  said  Christopher, 
in  a  voice  of  tonderest  reproach. 

But  Mr.  Lusignan  interfered 
promptly.  'Bosa,  no  noise.  I 
will  not  have  you  snapping  at  your 
best  friend  and  mine.  If  you  are 
excited,  you  had  better  retire  to 
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your  own  room  and  compose  yonr- 
self.    I  hate  a  clamour.' 

Bosa  made  a  wry  face  at  this 
rebnke,  and  then  began  to  cry 
quietly. 

Every  tear  was  like  a  drop  of 
blood  from  Christopher's  heart. 
'Pray  don't  scold  her,  sir/  said 
he,  ready  to  snivel  himself.  '  She 
meant  nothing  unkind :  it  is  only 
her  pretty  sprightly  way ;  and  she 
did  not  really  imagine  a  love  so 
reverent  as  mine * 

'Don't  you  interfere  between 
my  father  and  mo/  said  this  rea- 
sonable young  lady,  now  in  an 
ungovernable  state  of  feminine 
irritability. 

'No,  Bosa/  said  Christopher, 
humbly.  '  Mr.  Lusignan,'  said  he, 
'I  hope  you  will  tell  her  that, 
from  the  very  first,  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  enter  on  this  subject  with 
her.  Neither  she  nor  I  can  forget 
my  double  character.  I  have  not 
said  half  as  much  to  her  as  I 
ought,  being  her  physician;  and 
yet  you  see  I  have  said  more  than 
she  can  bear  from  mc,  who,  she 
knows,  love  her  and  revere  her. 
Then,  once  for  all,  do  pray  let  me 
put  this  delicate  matter  into  your 
hands:  it  is  a  case  for  parental 
authority.' 

'  Unfatherly  tyranny,  that  means,' 
said  Bosa.  '  What  business  have 
gentlemen  interfering  in  such 
things  ?  It  is  unheard  of.  I  will 
not  submit  to  it,  even  from  papa.' 

'Well,  you  need  not  scream 
at  me/  said  Mr.  Lusignan;  and 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  to 
Staines.  'She  is  impracticable, 
you  see.  If  I  do  my  duty,  there 
will  be  a  disturbance.' 

Now  this  roused  the  bile  of 
Doctor  Staines.  '  What,  sir,'  said 
he,  'you  could  separate  her  and 
me  by  your  authority,  here  in  this 
very  room ;  and  yet,  when  her  life 
is  at  stake,  you  abdicate.  You 
could  part  her  from  a  man  who 
loved  her  with  every  drop  of  his 


heart,  and  she  said  she  loved  him, 
or,  at  all  events,  preferred  him  to 
others — and  you  cannot  part  her 
from  a  miserable  corset,  although 
you  see,  in  her  poor  wasted  face, 
that  it  is  carrying  her  to  the 
churchyard!  In  that  case,  sir, 
there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to 
do;  withdraw  your  opiX)8ition  and 
let  me  marry  her.  As  her  lover 
I  am  powerless:  but  invest  me 
with  a  husband's  authority,  and 
good-bye  corset!  You  will  soon 
see  the  roses  return  to  her  cheek, 
and  her  elastic  figure  expanding, 
and  her  eye  beaming  with  health 
and  physical  happiness.' 

Mr.  Lusignan  made  an  answer 
neither  of  his  hearers  expected. 
He  said,  '  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  you  at  your  word.  I  am  too 
old  and  fond  of  quiet  to  drive  a 
Simpleton  in  single  harness.' . 

This  contemptuous  sx)eech,  and, 
above  all,  the  word  Simpleton, 
which  had  been  applied  to  her 
pretty  freely  by  young  ladies  at 
school,  and  always  galled  her  ter- 
ribly, infiicted  so  intolerable  a 
wound  on  Bosa's  vanity,  that  she 
was  ready  to  burst:  on  that,  of 
course,  her  stays  contributed  their 
mite  of  physical  uneasiness.  Thus 
irritated,  mind  and  body,  she 
burned  to  strike  in  return ;  and, 
as  she  could  not  slap  her  fJEither 
in  the  presence  of  another,  she 
gave  it  Christopher  backhanded, 

'  You  can  turn  me  out  of  doors/ 
said  she, '  if  you  are  tired  of  your 
daughter;  but  I  am  not  such  a 
simpleton  as  to  marry  a  tyrant. 
No :  he  has  shown  the  cloven  foot 
in  time.  A  husband's  authority, 
indeed!'  Then  she  turned  her 
hand,  and  gave  it  him  direct. 
'  You  told  me  a  different  story 
when  you  were  paying  your  court 
to  me ;  then,  you  were  to  be  my 
servant;  all  hypocritical  sweet- 
ness. You  had  better  go  and 
marry  a  Circassian  slave.  They 
don't  wear  stays,  and    they    do 
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wear  trouseTS ;  so  she  will  be  im- 
feminine  enough,  even  for  you. 
No  English  lady  would  let  her 
husband  dictate  to  her  about  such 
a  thing.  I  can  have  as  many 
husbands  as  I  like,  without  fall- 
ing into  the  clutches  of  a  tyrant. 

You  are  a   rude,  indelicate 

And  so  please  understand  it  is  all 
over  between  you  and  me.' 

Both  her  auditors  stood  aghast, 
for  she  uttered  this  conclusion 
with  a  dignity  of  which  the  t)pen- 
ing  gave  no  promise,  and  the  oc- 
casion, weighed  in  masculine  ba- 
lances, was  not  worthy. 

'You  do  not  mean  that.  You 
cannot  mean  it,'  said  Dr.  Staines, 
aghast. 

'  I  do  mean  it,'  said  she,  firmly ; 
'  and,  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  you 
will  not  compel  me  to  say  it  twice 
— ^three  times,  I  mean.' 

At  this  dagger-stroke  Christo- 
pher turned  yery  pale,  but  he 
maintained  his  dignity.  '  I  am  a 
gentleman,'  said  he,  quietly,  '  and 
a  very  unfortunate  one.  Good- 
bye, sir;  thank  you  kindly.  Grood- 
bye,  Bosa;  God  bless  you.  Oh, 
pray  take  a  thought.  Bemember, 
your  life  and  death  are  in  your 
own  hand  now.     I  am  powerless.' 

And  he  loft  the  house  in  sorrow, 
and  just,  but  not  pettish,  indig- 
nation. 

When  he  was  gone,  father  and 
daughter  looked  at  each  other, 
and  there  was  the  silence  that 
succeeds  a  storm. 

Bosa,  feeling  the  most  uneasy, 
was  the  first  to  express  her  satis- 
faction. '  There,  he  is  gone ;  and 
I  am  glad  of  it  Now  you  and  I 
shall  never  quarrel  again.  I  was 
quite  right.  Such  impertinence! 
Such  indelicacy !  A  fine  prospect 
for  me  if  I  had  married  such  a 
man !  However,  he  is  gone,  and 
so  there's  an  end  of  it.  The  idea ! 
telling  a  young  lady,  before  her 
father,  she  is  tight-laced.  If  you 
had  not  been  there  I  could  have 


forgiven  him.  But  I  am  not ;  it 
is  a  story.  Now,'  suddenly  exalt- 
ing her  voice, '  I  know  you  believe 
himl' 

'  I  say  nothing,'  whispered  papa, 
hoping  to  still  her  by  example. 
This  ruse  did  not  succeed. 

'But  you  look  volumes,'  cried 
she ;  and  I  can't  bear  it.  I  wont 
bear  it.  If  you  don't  believe  me, 
ask  my  maid.'  And  with  this 
felicitous  speech,  she  rang  the  bell. 

'You'll  break  the  wire  if  you 
don't  mind,'  suggested  her  father, 
piteously. 

'  All  the  better !  Why  should 
not  wires  be  broken  as  well  as  my 
heart?  Oh,  here  she  is.  Now, 
Harriet,  come  here.' 

'  Yes,  miss.' 

'  And  tell  the  truth.  A7rh  I 
tight-laced  ?' 

Harriet  looked  in  her  face  a 
moment  to  see  what  was  required 
of  her,  and  then  said,  '  That  you 
are  not,  miss.  I  never  dressed  a 
young  lady  as  wore  'em  easier 
than  you  do.' 

'  There,  papa.  That  will  do, 
Harriet.' 

Harriet  retired  as  far  as  the 
key-hole ;  she  saw  something  was 
up. 

'  Now,'  said  Bosa,  '  you  see  I 
was  right ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  a 
match  you  did  not  approve.  Well, 
it  is  all  over,  and  now  you  may 
write  to  your  favourite.  Colonel 
Bright.  If  he  comes  here,  I'll  box 
his  old  ears.  I  hate  him.  I  hate 
them  all.  Forgive  your  wayward 
girl.  I'll  stay  with  you  all  my 
days.  I  daresay  that  will  not 
be  long,  now  I  have  quarrelled 
with  my  guardian  angel :  and  all 
for  what.  Papa!  papa!  how  can 
you  sit  there  and  not  speak  me  one 
word  of  comfort  ?  "  Simpleton  I" 
Ah !  that  I  am,  to  throw  away  a 
love  a  queen  is  scarcely  worthy 
of :  and  all  for  what  ?  Beally  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  ingratitude  and 
wickedness  of  the  thing,  it  is  too 
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laughable.    Ha!  ha! — oh!  oh!  oh! 
— ^ha!  ha!  ha! 

And  off  she  went  into  hysterics, 
and  began  to  gulp  and  choke 
frightfally. 

Her  father  cried  for  help,  in  dis- 
may. In  ran  Harriet,  saw,  and 
screamed,  but  did  not  lose  her 
head.  This  yeracious  person 
whipped  a  pair  of  scissors  off  the 
table,  and  cut  the  young  lady's 
staylaces  directly.  Then  there 
was  a  burst  of  imprisoned  beauty ; 
a  deep,  deep  sigh  of  relief  came 
from  a  bosom  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  Diana;  and  the 
scene  soon  concluded  with  fits  of 
harmless  weeping,  renewed  at  in- 
tervals. 

When  it  had  settled  down  to 
this,  her  father,  to  soothe  her, 
said  he  would  write  to  Doctor 
Staines,  and  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation if  she  liked. 

'No,'  said  she,  'you  shall  kill 
me,  sooner.  I  should  die  of 
shame.' 

She  added, '  Oh,  pray,  from  this 
hour,  never  mention  his  name  to 
me.' 

And  then  she  had  another  cry. 

Mr.  Lusignan  was  a  sensible 
man :  he  dropped  the  subject  for 
the  present :  but  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  one  thing ;  that  he  would 
never  part  with  Dr.  Staines  as  a 
physician. 

Next  day  Rosa  kept  her  own 
room  until  dinner-time,  and  was 
as  unhappy  as  she  deserved  to  be. 
She  spent  her  time  in  sewing 
on  stiff  flannel  linings,  and  crying. 
She  half  hoped  Christopher  would 
write  to  her,  so  that  she  might 
write  back  tiiat  she  forgave  him. 
But  not  a  line. 

At  half-past  six  her  volatile 
mind  took  a  turn,  real  or  affected. 
She  would  cry  no  more  for  an  un- 
grateful fellow — ungrateful  for  not 
seeing  through  the  stone  walls  how 
she  had  been  employed  all  the 
morning;  and  making  it  up — so 


she  bathed  her  red  eyes,  made  a 
great  alteration  in  her  dress,  and 
came  dancing  into  the  room,  hum- 
ming an  Italian  ditty. 

As  they  were  sitting  together 
in  the  dining-room  after  dinner, 
two  letters  came  by  the  same 
post  to  Mr.  Lusignan — from  Mr. 
Wyman  and  Dr.  Snell. 

Mr.  Wyman's  letter : 

'Deab  Sib, 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from 
Miss  Lusignan  that  she  intends  to 
discontinue  medical  advice.  The 
disorder  was  progressing  favour- 
ably, and  nothing  to  be  feared, 
under  proper  treatment. 

'  Yours,  etc.' 

Dr.  Snell's  letter : 
'Deab  Sib, 

'  Miss  Lusignan  has  written 
to  me  somewhat  impatiently,  and 
seems  disposed  to  dispense  with 
my  visits.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  right  to  withdraw,  with- 
out telling  you  candidly  that  this 
is  an  unwise  step.  Your  daughter's 
health  is  in  a  very  precarious  con- 
dition. 

'  Yours,  etc.' 

Bosa  burst  out  laughing.  'I 
have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  I'm  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  That 
comes  of  writing  without  a  con- 
sultation. If  they  had  written  at 
one  table,  I  should  have  been 
neither  well  nor  ill.  Poor  Chris- 
topher !'  and  her  sweet  fucQ  began 
to  work  piteously. 

'There;  there:  drink  a  glass 
of  wine.* 

She  did,  and  a  tear  with  it,  that   ' 
ran  into  the  glass  like  lightning. 

Warned  by  this  that  grief  sat 
very  near  the  bright  hilarious 
surface,  Mr.  Lusignan  avoided  all 
emotional  subjects  for  the  present. 
Next  day,  however,  he  told  her 
she  might  dismiss  her  lover,  but 
no  power  should  make  him  dis- 
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miss  his  pet  physician^  unless  her 
health  improved. 

'  I  will  not  give  you  that  excuse 
for  inflicting  him  on  me  again/ 
said  the  young  hypocrite. 

She  kept  her  word.  She  got 
better,  and  better,  stronger, 
brighter,  gayer. 

She  took  to  walking  every  day, 
and  increasing  the  distance,  till 
she  could  walk  ten  miles  without 
fatigue. 

Her  favourite  walk  was  to  a 
certain  cliff  that  commanded  a 
noble  view  of  the  sea :  to  get  to 
it  she  must  pass  through  the  town 
of  Gravesend;  and  we  may  be 
sure  she  did  not  pass  so  often 
through  that  city  without  some 
idea  of  meeting  the  lover  she  had 
used  so  ill,  and  eliciting  an  apology 
from  him.    Sly  puss ! 

When  she  had  walled  twenty 
times,  or  thereabouts,  through  the 
town,  and  never  seen  him,  she 
b^gan  to  fear  she  had  offended 
him  past  hope.  Then  she  used  to 
cry  at  the  end  of  every  walk. 

But  by  and  by  bodUy  health, 
vanity,  and  temper,  combined  to 
rouse  the  defiant  spirit.  Said  she, 
'  If  he  really  loved  me,  he  would 
not  take  me  at  my  word  in  such 
a  hurry.  And,  besides,  why  does 
he  not  watch  me,  and  find  out 
what  I  am  doing,  and  where  I 
walk?' 

At  last  she  really  b^gan  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  was  an 
ill-used  and  slighted  girl.  She 
was  very  angry  at  times,  and  dis- 
consolate at  others ;  a  mixed  state 
in  which  hasty  and  impulsive 
young  ladies  commit  life -long 
follies. 

Mr.  Lusignan  observed  the  sur- 
face only:  he  saw  his  invalid 
daughter  getting  better  every  day, 
till  at  last  she  became  a  picture 
of  health  and  bodily  vigour.  Be- 
lieved of  his  fears,  he  troubled  his 
head  but  little  about  Christopher 
Staines.     Yet  he  esteemed  him. 


and  had  got  to  like  him;  but 
Bosa  was  a  beauty,  and  could  do 
better  than  marry  a  struggling 
physician,  however  able.  He 
launched  out  into  a  little  gaiety, 
resumed  his  quiet  dinner  i)artie8 ; 
and,  after  some  persuasion,  took 
his  now  blooming  daughter  to  a 
ball  given  by  the  officers  at  Ghat- 
ham. 

She  was  the  belle  of  the  ball, 
beyond  dispute,  and  danced  with 
ethereal  grace  and  athletic  endur- 
ance. She  was  madly  fond  of 
waltzing,  and  here  she  encountered, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call,  a 
divine  dancer.  It  was  a  Mr. 
Beginald  Falcon,  a  gentleman  who 
had  retired  to  the  seaside  to 
recruit  his  health  and  finances, 
sore  tried  by  London  and  Paris. 
Falcon  had  run  through  his  for- 
tune; but  had  acquired,  in  the 
process,  certain  talents,  which  as 
they  cost  the  acquirer  dear,  so 
they  sometimes  repay  him,  es- 
pecially if  he  is  not  over-burdened 
with  principle,  and  adopts  the 
notion  that,  tiie  world  having 
plucked  him,  he  has  a  right  to 
pluck  the  world.  Ho  could  play 
billiards  well,  but  never  so  well 
as  when  backing  himself  for  a 
heavy  stake.  He  could  shoot 
pigeons  well,  and  his  shooting 
improved  under  that  which  makes 
some  marksmen  miss,  a  heavy  bet 
against  the  gun.  He  danced  to 
perfection ;  and,  being  a  weU-bred, 
experienced,  brazen,  adroit  fellow, 
who  knew  a  little  of  everything 
that  was  going,  he  had  always 
plenty  to  say:  above  all,  he  had 
made  a  particular  study  of  the 
fair  sex ;  had  met  with  many  suc- 
cesses, many  rebuffs,  and  at  last, 
by  keen  study  of  their  minds,  tfnd 
a  habit  he  had  acquired  of  watch- 
ing their  faces,  and  shifting  his 
helm  accordingly,  had  learned  the 
great  art  of  pleasing  them.  They 
admired  his  face ;  to  me,  the  short 
space  between  his  eyes  and  his 
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hair,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  thin 
straight  lips,  suggested  the  bird 
of  prey  a  little  too  much :  but  to 
fair  doves,  bom  to  be  clutched, 
this  similitude  perhaps  was  not 
very  alarming,  even  if  they  ob- 
served it. 

Bosa  danced  several  times  with 
him,  and  told  him  he  danced  like 
an  angel.  He  informed  her  that 
was  because,  for  once,  he  was 
dancing  with  an  angel.  She 
laughed,  and  blushed.  He  flattered 
deliciously,  and  it  cost  him  little ; 
for  he  fell  in  love  with  her  that 
night,  deeper  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  whole  life  of  intrigue. 
He  asked  leave  to  call  on  her: 
she  looked  a  little  shy  at  that, 
and  did  not  respond.  He  in- 
stantly withdrew  his  proposal, 
with  an  apology  and  a  sigh  that 
raised  her  pity.  However  she  was 
not  a  forward  girl,  even  when 
excited  by  dancing,  and  charmed 
with  her  partner ;  so  she  left  him 
to  find  his  own  way  out  of  that 
difficulty. 

He  was  not  long  about  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  waltz  he  asked 
her  if  he  might  venture  to  solicit 
an  introduction  to  her  father. 

'  Oh !  certainly,'  said  she.  '  What 
a  selfish  girl  I  am ;  this  is  terribly 
dull  for  him.' 

The  introduction  being  made, 
and  Bosa  being  engaged  for  the 
next  three  dances,  Mr.  Falcon  sat 
by  Mr.  Lusignan  and  entertained 
him.  For  this  little  piece  of 
apparent  self-nlenial  he  was  paid 
in  various  coin:  Lusignan  found 
out  he  was  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  so  the  door  of 
Kent  Villa  opened  to  him ;  mean- 
time, Rosa  Lusignan  never  passed 
him,  even  in  the  arms  of  a  cavalry 
officer,  without  bestowing  a  glance 
of  approval  and  gratitude  on  him. 
'  What  a  good-hearted  young  man,' 
thought  she.  '  How  kind  of  him 
to  amuse  papa;  and  now  I  can 
stay  so  much  longer.' 


Falcon  followed  up  the  dance 
by  a  call,  and  was  infinitely  agree- 
able: followed  up  the  call  by 
another,  and  admired  Bosa  with 
so  little  disguise  that  Mr.  Lusignan 
said  to  her,  'I  think  you  have 
made  a  conquest.  £Us  father  had 
considerable  estates  in  Essex.  I 
presume  he  inherits  them.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind  his  estates,' 
said  Bosa,  'he  dances  like  an 
angel,  and  gossips  charmingly, 
and  is  so  nice.' 

Christopher  Staines  pined  for 
this  girl  in  silence :  his  fine  frame 
got  thinner,  his  pale  cheek  paler, 
as  she  got  rosier  and  rosier ;  and 
how?  why  by  following  the  very 
advice  she  had  snubbed  him  for 
giving  her.  At  last,  he  heard  she 
had  been  the  belle  of  a  ball,  and 
that  she  had  been  seen  walking 
miles  from  %ome,  and  blooming  as 
a  Hebe.  Then  his  deep  anxiety 
ceased,  his  pride  stung  him 
furiously;  he  began  to  think  of 
his  own  value  and  to  struggle  with 
all  his  might  against  his  deep 
love.  Sometunes  he  would  even 
inveigh  against  her,  and  call  her 
a  fickle,  ungrateful  girl,  capable 
of  no  strong  passion,  but  vanity. 
Many  a  hard  term  he  applied  to 
her  in  his  sorrowful  solitude ;  but 
not  a  word  when  he  had  a  hearer. 
He  found  it  hard  to  rest :  he  kept 
dashing  up  to  London  and  back. 
He  plunged  furiously  into  study. 
He  groaned  and  sighed,  and  fought 
the  hard  and  bitter  fight  that  is 
too  often  the  lot  of  the  deep  that 
love  the  shallow.  Strong,  but 
single-hearted,  no  other  lady  could 
comfort  him.  He  turned  from 
their  female  company;  and 
shunned  all  for  the  fault  of  one. 

The  inward  contest  wore  him. 
He  began  to  look  very  thin  and 
wan ;  and  all  for  a  simpleton. 

Mr.  Falcon  prolonged  his  stay 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  drove 
a  handsome  dog-cart  over  twice  a 
week  to  visit  Mr.  Lusignan. 


He  ased  to  call  on  that  gentle- 
man at  four  o'clock,  for  at  that 
hour  Mr.  Lnaignan  was  always 
out,  aod  hia  danghter  always  at 
home. 

She  waa  at  home  at  that  horn 
because  she  took  her  long  walka 
in  the  morning.  "While  her  new 
admirer  was  in  bed,  or  dressing, 
or  breakfasting,  she  waa  springing 
along  the  road  with  all  the  elas- 
ticity of  yonth,  and  health,  and 
natiTe  vigoiir,  braced  by  daily 
exercise. 

Twenty-one  of  these  walks  did 
she  take,  with  no  other  result 
than  health  and  appetite ;  but  the 
twenty-second  was  more  fertile; 
extremely  fertile.  Starting  later 
than  osnal,  she  passed  through 
GraTOsend  while  H^inald  Falcon 
vas  Emoking  at  his  front  window. 
He  saw  her,  and  instantly  doffed 
hia  dressing-gown,  and  donned 
hia  coat,  to  follow  her.  He  waa 
madly  in  love  with  her,  and,  being 
a  man  who  had  learned  to  shoot 
pigeons,  and  opportnnities,  flying, 
he  instantly  reeolyed  to'  Join  her 
in  her  walk,  get  her  clear  of  the 
town,  by  the  sea-beach,  where 
beauty  melta,  and  propose  to  her. 


Tes,  marriage  had  not  been  hither- 
to hia  habit;  but  this  girl  was 
peerless :  be  was  pledged  by 
honour  and  gratitude  to  Fhcebe 
Dale;  bat  hang  all  that  now. 
'  No  man  should  marry  one  woman 
when  he  lovea  another,  it  ia  dis- 
hononrable.'  He  got  into  the 
street  and  followed  her  as  iest  as 
he  could  without  running. 

It  waa  not  so  easy  to  catch  her. 
Ladies  are  not  built  for  mnning; 
bat  a  £ne,  tall,  Bynunetrical  girl 
who  has  practised  walking  tgei, 
can  corer  the  ground  wonderfully 
in  walking — if  she  chooses.  It 
was  a  sight  to  see  how  Bosa 
Lusignan  squared  her  shoulders 
and  stepped  out  from  the  loins, 
like  a  Canadiui  girl  skating,  while 
her  elastic  foot  slapped  the  pare- 
ment  as  she  spanked  along. 

She  had  nearly  cleared  the  town 
before  Falcon  came  up  with  her. 

He  waa  hardly  ten  yards  from 
her  when  an  unexpected  incident 
occurred ;  she  wbiaked  round  the 
comer  of  Bird  Street,  and  ran 
plump  ^ainat  Christopher  Staines ; 
in  fact,  she  darted  into  his  arms, 
and  her  face  almost  touched  the 
breast  she  had  wounded  so  deeply. 
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TO  participate  more  or  less  fully 
in  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  prescriptively  belong  to  men, 
and  to  join  more  or  less  actively  in 
those  pnrgoits  which  are  popularly 
assigned  to  the  male  sex,  have 
generally  held  a  favoured,  though 
not  until  the  present  dge  a  very 
obtrusive,  position  in  the  ambition 
of  women.  A  crowd  of  what 
were  erewhile  mere  aspirations 
have  of  late  years  developed  into 
definitive  and  persistent  claims. 
Nor  have  there  been  wanting  men 
of  great  ability  and  influence  who 
have  urged  such  claims  in  their 
(perhaps)  amplest  significance. 

That  an  intrinsic  co-equality  is 
likely  to  subsist  between  masculine 
and  feminine  influence  in  the 
evol  vement,  if  not  in  the  consumma- 
tion, of  important  national  events, 
is  exemplified  in  many  of  the  most 
effectively  actuating  causes  which 
led  to  the  first  French  Bevolution. 
That  giant  event  of  modem  times 
was  fostered  into  powerful  and 
successful  activity  as  much  by  the 
indirect  nourishment  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  ^lite  of  French- 
.  women  as  by  the  direct  impulse 
which  it  derived  from  the  weak 
policy  of  the  Government,  from 
the  reckless  spirit  which  en- 
thralled the  aristocracy,  or  from 
the  soi-disant  philosophers.  The 
conciliatory  tact  displayed  by  the 
female  leaders  of  French  society 
powerfully  contributed  to  unite  in 
formidable  array  the  jealous  in- 
fluences which,  but  for  such  aid, 
would  have  struggled  impotently 
in  scattered  attempts  against  the 
vast  inert  mass  of  the  ancient 
regime. 

The  first  conspicuous  effort  to 
check  the  grossness  which  the 
language  and  literature  of  France 


had  widely  contracted,  especially 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
made  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  though,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  the  king  and 
his  immediate  courtiers  were  no 
very  stanch  promoters  of  such  an 
attack  upon  the  liberty  of  speech. 
The  origination,  and  for  many 
years  prosecution,  of  so  salutary  a 
reform  are  due  to  a  few  UttSrateurs, 
and  patrons  of  literature,  who  met 
at  the  Hdtel  de  IBambouillet.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  picture  the 
consternation  which  would  have 
seized  that  illustrious  company  if 
it  had  known  that,  with  the  germs 
of  an  association  instituted  chiefly 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  French 
language,  it  was  sowing  the  seeds 
of  an  organizing  power  which,  in 
no  very  remote  future,  would  eon- 
tribute  largely  to  undermine  the 
political  and  social  institutions  of 
France !  It  is  little  less  surprising, 
at  least  to  us,  that  the  parent 
society  and  all  its  most  celebrated 
and  influential  offspring  were  pre- 
sided over  by  women — Queens  of 
Society,  who  not  only  reigned  but 
governed.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury the  Marquise  d6  Eambouillet, 
admirably  aided  during  her  de- 
clining years  by  her  daughter, 
Julie  d'Angennes,  held  sway  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Eambouillet, '  a  tri- 
bunal,* says  Saint-Simon,  'which 
it  was  necessary  to  conciliate,  and 
whose  decisions  had  great  weight.' 
Among  the  diversified  host  of 
societies  which  succeeded  the 
Hdtel  de  Eambouillet,  and  asserted 
pretensions  of  being  modelled  in 
conformity  to  it,  none  ever  equalled 
it  in  the  exquisite  harmony  and 
elevation  of  its  ch£tracter,  or  in  the 
art  of  combining  simplicity  with 
the   highest   refinement     There 
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were^  however^  ntunerous  pleasing 
traditions  associated  with  its  name^ 
-which  were  snccessfally  imitated 
by  assemblies  snch,  for  instance, 
as  those  subjected  to  the  guidance 
of  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  Madame 
de  Gaylus,  and  Madame  de  Lux- 
embourg ;  thus  transmitting  many 
bright  reflections  from  the  society 
in  the  Bue  Saint-Thomas  du 
Louvre  even  into  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  her  death  in 
1678,  Madame  de  Sabl6  continued, 
though  on  a  very  diminished  scale, 
the  work  of  reformation  which 
had  been  initiated  by  the  brilliant 
society  of  the  H6tel  de  Bambouillet. 
Of  that  society  she  had  been  a  very 
notable  member,  and  she  is  also 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  representatives  of 
those  who  were  termed  Fr^deuses, 
a  term  which,  when  applied  to  her, 
or  to  her  estimable  associates  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Bambouillet,  by  no 
means  implied,  as  many  suppose, 
either  ridicule  or  contempt.  It 
was  when  refinement,  especially 
in  language,  was  carried  to  excess 
in  certain  salons,  or,  as  they  were 
designated,  bureaux  d'esjprit, — the 
salon,  for  example,  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Scud^ry, — that  the  epithet  was 
used  in  a  deprecatory  and  sar- 
castic sense.  Such  were  the  abodes 
of  fastidious  pedantry  and  affecta- 
tion which  were  ridiculed  by  the 
Abb^  de  Pure  in  the  'Pr^cieuse, 
ou  la  Myst^re  de  la  Buelle,'  written 
in  1656 ;  whilst  in  the  *  Pr^cieuses 
Bidicules,'  published  three  years 
later,  disparaging  allusions  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Bambouillet  are  expressly 
repudiated  by  Moli^,  who,  in  his 
preface  to  the  work,  exhorts  '  the 
true  PrkieusM  not  to  feel  hurt  at 
the  Comedy,  since  its  satire  is 
directed  solely  against  those  who 
imitate  them  badly.' 

Far  inferior  to  Madame  de  Sabl6 
in  all  those  solid  qualiti^  which 


form  the  basis  of  an  estimable  and 
a  truly  lovable  woman's  character, 
hardly,  indeed,  retaining  the 
shadow  of  such  qualities,  Ninon  de 
L'Enclos  far  surpassed  her  in  tl^e 
extent  and  permanency  of  her 
influence.  With  shameless  yet 
captivating  temerity,  she  gave  a 
perverted  direction  to  that  salutary 
change  in  the  tone  and  tendencies 
of  French  society  and  literature 
which  had  originated  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Bambouillet.  The  peculiar 
fascination  which  she  imparted 
to  the  association  of  intellectual 
eminence  with  cynical  immorality, 
conspired,  with  the  religious, 
moral,  and  even  political  hypocrisy 
which  Louis  XIY.  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  were  sedulously  sowing 
amid  the  more  prominent  ranks 
of  French  society,  to  decide  the 
licentious  course  which  the  nation 
determinedly  entered  upon  from  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Li  justice  to  Ninon  de 
L'Enclos,  however,  it  should  be 
admitted  that  the  prominent  in- 
fluence which  she  so  long  main- 
tained was  mainly  referable  to  her 
intellectual  ascendency,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  impulse  it  de- 
rived from  her  personal  charms. 
The  salon  \pf  Ninon  de  L'Enclos 
is  the  first,  if  not  the  most  con- 
spicuous, in  a  long  series  of  theo- 
logico-literary  assemblies,  where, 
to  the  presence,  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, of  that  spirit  of  refined 
conversation  which  had  habitually 
dominated  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bam- 
bouillet, there  was  associated  a 
freedom  of  expression  touching 
the  delicate  topics  of  religion, 
and  gradually  of  politics,  which 
had  never  been  tolerated  in  the 
parent  society.  *  But  then  it 
should  be  J  remembered  that  we 
have  entered  upon  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  epoch  to  which  no  one 
could  introduce  us  more  con- 
sistently than  Ninon  de  L'Enclos. 
First  in  that  celebrated  series 
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the  salon  of  Madame  de  Lambert 
restored  much  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  Hdtel  de  Bam- 
bouillet,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the 
decided  footing  which  it  gave  to 
feminine  influence  in  many  regions 
of  social  power  to  which  that  in- 
fluence had  hitherto  obtained  no 
direct  access.  '  It  is  certain/  says 
D'Argenson, '  that  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Lambert  has  decided 
the  election  of  half  the  members 
who  at  present  belong  to  the  Aca- 
demy/ Its  antagonism  to  authority 
was  not,  however,  of  a  very  sturdy 
nature;  nor  was  a  rebellious  spirit 
more  prevalent  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  de  Tencin;  but  as  both 
derived  their  chief  mental  inspira- 
tion from  La  Motte  and  Fontenelle, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  political  intrigue,  through 
all  its  baser  courses,  Madame  de 
Tencin  was  most  able  and  inde- 
fatigable. Her  moral  character 
acquired  an  equally  degraded  dis- 
tinction. Love  and  hatred  were 
mere  handmaidens  to  her  ambition, 
or,  more  justly,  to  that  of  her 
brother,  Cardinal  de  Tencin.  The 
mistress  of  Dubois  and  of  Boling- 
broke  was  notorious  for  possessing 
a  plasticity  of  spirit  which  no  dis- 
similarity or  perverseness  could 
render  unacooromodating.  Facility 
was  the  key  to  her  influence.  It 
unlocked  difficulties  and  disclosed 
secrets  impenetrable  to  other  mani- 
pulation. Her  favourite  maxim 
fairly  represents  the  spirit  which 
possessed  her :  '  Men  of  notable 
ability,'  she  was  wont  to  observe, 
'repeatedly  err  from  an  obstinate 
belief  that  the  world  is  not  so  great 
a  fool  as  it  really  is.'  Her  experience, 
no  doubt,  amply  justified  her  cyni- 
cism. Towards  the  close  of  her  reign 
she  had  observed  the  assiduous  at- 
tendance of  Madame  Geoffrin  at  her 
assemblies.  It  needed  little  effort 
on  her  part  to  divine  the  reason : 
*  Madame  Geoffrin  comes  here,'  she 
remarked,  'to  see  what  she  can 


gather  from  my  inventory.'  There 
was  much  truth  in  the  surmise; 
and  admirable  were  the  sendees 
to  which  Madame  Geoffirin  applied 
her  well-selected  store  of  gleanings. 

We  are  now  with  hurried  steps 
approaching  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Women  possessed  con- 
siderable control  over  the  intel- 
lectual world.  True,  they  could 
claim  no  intellectual  production 
which  mingled  noticeably  with 
the  on-pressing  crowd  of  novel 
ideas;  but  the  aid  they  afforded 
in  removing  impediments  to  the 
spread  of  such  ideas, — in  smooth- 
ing the  way,  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  judicious  blandishments,  for 
the  advent  of  the  Eovolution, — 
fairly  rivals  the  more  conspicuous 
achievements  of  the  men  whom 
they  governed.  The  kdons  were 
the  principal  centres  of  attraction 
for  all  who  sought  to  defend  the 
old  institutions  of  the  country,  or, 
more  congenially,  for  those  who 
sought  to  reform  or  to  destroy 
them. 

Madame  Geoflfrin  contributed, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other 
woman,  to  the  carrying  out  of  that 
extraordinary  work  the  Encyclo- 
pedic. Not  only  were  its  leading 
projectors  and  contributors  her 
guests,  but  it  is  even  reported  that 
many  of  those  engaged  upon  it 
were  her  pensioners :  yet  she  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Encyclopedists. 
Her  opinions  upon  all  the  chief 
topics  of  the  day  were  not  only 
moderate,  but  at  times  sank  to 
so  timid  a  level  as  to  contrast 
inconsistently  with  the  con- 
spicuous position  she  held  amongst 
the  foremost  party  of  innovation. 
Nor  could  she  have  chosen  a  more 
effective  implement  to  undermine 
the  old  rSgiTne  than  the  moderation 
she  handled  so  naturally:  for,  whilst 
it  disarmed  suspicion,  it  mingled 
the  infinite  gradations  of  opposition 
to  Church  and  State  in  amicable 
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and  formidable  association.  In  this 
rapidly  multiplying  opposition^  her 
influence  and  guiding  power  were 
supreme.  '  Let  us  see/  said  Hel- 
yetius  to  his  friends,  just  affcer 
the  publication  of  his  work  'De 
VEspnt,' '  let  us  see  how  Madame 
Greoffiin  will  receive  me :  it  is  only 
when  I  have  consulted  that  ther- 
mometer of  opinion  that  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  form  some  deter- 
minate estimate  of  the  success  of 
my  work.'  .  In  truths  Madame 
Geoffirin  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  veritable  '  Minister  of 
Society ;'  and  assuredly  no  woman, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  con- 
tributed more  than  she  unwit- 
tingly did  towards  increasing  and 
strengthening  the  forces  opposed 
to  the  old  monarchy.  Among 
her  guests  might  be  seen,  on  one 
day  in  the  week,  Vanloo,  Vemet, 
Boucher,  La  Tour,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished amateurs :  on  another, 
she  entertained  D'Alembert,  Mar- 
montel,  Marivauz,  Morellet,  Hel- 
yetius,  Grimm,  D'Holbach.  Her 
abode  was  incontestably  the  most 
conspicuous  and  cherished  resort 
of  *  the  genius  of  France,  its  pride, 
its  smile,  its  grace,  and  its  en- 
lightenment.' 

Madame  Greoffirin  was  endowed, 
moreover,  with  an  attractive 
quality  which  tended,  often  in  a 
most  direct  manner,  to  reach  the 
heart  and  influence  the  mind 
of  her  numerous  acquaintance. 
To  a  diffuse  and  somewhat  pro- 
digal generosity, — a  humew  don" 
nante, — for  which  she  had  a  con- 
spicuous reputation,  may  be  attri- 
buted a  very  considerable  share  of 
her  popularity. 

But  the  mind  of  the  age  was 
advancing  too  impetuously  to  be 
held  in  check  by  any  influence 
short  of  positive  coercion.  How 
often  must  Madame  G^ffirin,  to- 
wards the  close  of  her  reign,  have 
been    admonished,  by    the  ever- 
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increasing  restlessness  of  those 
around  her,  that  the  conciliatory 
sway  which  she  had  so  long  held 
was  not  only  slipping  away  from 
her,  but  passing  out  of  date  alto- 
gether? Even  Marmontel,  who 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  most 
'advanced  liberals'  of  the  time, 
began  to  chafe  at  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  him.  '  With  her  mild 
"VoiA  qui  est  bien,"'  he  says, 
'  Madame  G^ffrin  persists  in  keep- 
ing us  in  leading-strings :  I  prefer 
dining  whitre  one  is  more  at  one's 
ease.'  After  such  an  opinion,  we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the 
following  fanciful  exaggeration 
which  may  be  found  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Grimm,  one  of 
the  chief  abettors  of  change. 

'Madame  Greoffiin  gives  notice 
that  all  the  interdictions  and  re- 
strictive laws  which  have  hereto- 
fore prevailed  in  her  salon  are  still 
to  be  considered  in  force :  that  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  speak  of  Home 
Politics,  or  of  Foreign  Politics ;  of 
what  takes  place  at  Court,  or  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  dity ;  of 
the  aflfiedrs  of  the  North,  or  of  the 
affairs  of  the  South ;  of  the  affairs 
of  the  East,  or  of  the  affairs  of  the 
West ;  of  Peace  or  of  War ;  of  Re- 
ligion, or  of  Government ;  of  Theo- 
logy or  of  Metaphysics ;  in  short, 
of  any  subject  whatsoever.'  In  re- 
finement of  taste  and  manners, 
moreover,  she  affected  to  clothe  her 
salon  too  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Bambouillet,  a 
solecism  which  found  little  beyond 
constrained  sympathy  among  her 
contemporaries.  She  would  not,  for 
example,  tolerate  Piron  amongst 
her  guests ;  Piron,  whom  she  gene- 
rously assisted,  and  whose  political 
and  religious  views  could  cause  her 
no  alarm;  Piron,  the  most  bril- 
liant conversationist  and  epigram- 
matist of  the  century !  Listen  to 
the  poet  himself  in  the  following 
sonnet  which  he  sent  to  Madame 
Geofifrin  in  1771 :— 
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'  Vous  etes  de  beau  maintien, 
Grande  en  tontes  mani^res, 
1j&  reine  des  gens  de  bien, 
Tenant  toujonrs  cour  ple'nifere. 
£loigne'  de  yoa  £tats, 
A  moi  voos  ne  songez  gu&re  ; 
L'absent  n'intereisse  pas : 
HelasI 

Vous  n'm'aimez  pas. 


£t  pourtant  rien  n'est  si  vrai 
Quoiqu'aveugle  comme  Hom^re 
Je  suis  encore  aussi  gai ' 
Que  Rabelais  et  Moli^re ; 
J'ai  comme  euz  de  jolis  rats ; 
Mais  sage  et  m^me  un  peu  fi^re, 
Tout  9a  ne  vous  plaira  pas : 
Helas! 

Vous  n'm'ainlez  pas. 

Gens  d'esprit,  gens  delicats,     * 
Gens  aiment  la  bonne  ch^re, 
Seigneurs,  princes,  potentats, 
Tout  vous  aime  et  vous  revere. 
Tap!  dans  mon  galetas, 
Enterre'.dans  la  poussi^re, 
De  moi  peut-on  taire  cas? 
Helas! 

Vous  n'm'aimez  pas.' 

Condenming,  by  an  example 
of  the  most  refined  decorum^ 
the  gross  moral  laxity,  and  the 
extravagant  mental  speculations, 
of  the  time,  Madame  G^offrin 
never  failed  in  that  admirable 
spirit  of  moderation  which  formed 
the  chief  ingredient  in  nearly  every 
element  of  her  character,  and 
which,  even  in  her  last  illness, 
shone  with  its  accustomed  mild 
radiance.  To  some  remonstrance 
which  reached  her  on  her  death 
bed  in  1777  against  the  repulsive 
austerity  of  her  daughter  towards 
several  of  the  philosophers,  she  re- 
plied, with  a  smile — '  My  daughter 
is  emulous  of  Gkxlefroi  de  Bouillon, 
she  is  anxious  to  defend  my  tomb 
against  the  Infidels.' 

There  was  a  dissimilarity,  verg- 
ing upon  absolute  con^st,  be- 
tween the  chief  phases  of  character 
presented  by  Madame  Geoffrin, 
and  those  which  were  most  pro- 
minent in  Madame  du  Deffand. 
Moderation,  no  doubt,  figured  con- 
spicuously in  both  characters ;  but 


in  each  it  derived  its  existence 
from  very  different  sources.    In 
the  one  it  issued,  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  from  judgment ; 
in  the  other  it  proceAied  wholly 
firom  indifference:  Madame  Greof- 
frin  was  urged  to  advocate  and 
impose  conciliation  not  merely  by 
the  natural  placidity  of  her  tem- 
perament, but,  in  some  measure,  no 
doubt,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote, through  general  toleration 
of  opinion,  the  cause  of  progress  : 
Madame  du  Deffand    deprecated 
the  collision  of  opinion  because 
she  feared  to  cloud  the  pleasant 
front  of  conviviality,  or  to  ruffle 
the  equanimity  of  aristocratic  in- 
tercourse.    In  the  latter  we  per- 
ceive hardly  a  grain  of  that  ad- 
mirable coEomon-scnse  which  so 
distinguished    the    former;    but 
then    this    solid    deficiency    was 
charmingly  veiled  by  the  pleasing 
sallies    and    sparkling    epigrams 
which  flowed  from  a  brilliant  and 
copious  imagination.     In  place  of 
the  high  moral  character  which 
adorned  the  former,  we  perceive 
in    the    latter   a   cynical,  unim- 
passioned,  and,  at  an  early  period 
of  her  life,  wayward  disregard  for 
every  stain,  however  conspicuous, 
which  darkened  her   reputation. 
One  of   the  chief  causes  which 
contributed    to     popularize    and 
endow   with  vast    influence    the 
salon  of  Madame  Geoffirin  was  its 
comprehensive  yet  prudently  select 
character:    the  prince    and    the 
needy    UttSrateur    met    there    in 
companionship   so   pleasing  that 
rarely  were  the  susceptibilities  of 
either  subjected  to  the  slightest 
wound.     But  this  was  a  feat  in 
which  Madame  Geoffirin  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  marvellously  to 
excel  other  women.     Madame  du 
Deffand     entertained    the     same 
princely  and  aristocratic  class  as 
her  great  rival;  but  beyond  that 
class  her  choice  was  far  more  ex- 
clusive without  being  more  select. 
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She  is  called  by  M.  Yillemain 
la  femTne-Voltaire,  though  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  any  justifi- 
cation for  the  sobriqtiet  except  her 
unqualified  and  diseased  scepti- 
cism, which  wantoned  with  care- 
less ease ,  over  the  vast  fields  of 
religion  and  politics,  and  assailed 
with  "but  slight  compunction  every 
disinterested  affection  of  the  human 
heart. 

Endowed  with  a  peculiarly  fas- 
cinating combination  of  good  and 
bad  qualities,  a  combination  ex- 
quisitely adapted,  in  the  morbid 
and  sorely-disaffected  temper  of 
the  times,  to  strengthen  '  the 
rapidly-growing  hostility  to  es- 
tablished forms  and  institutions, 
Madame  du  Deffemd  succeeded  in 
rendering  her  salon  particularly 
agreeable  and  influential.  Her 
person  and  manners  were  singu- 
larly attractive:  she  had  great 
intellectual  acuteness:  her  wit 
was  lively  and  always  under  con- 
trol; she  was  profusely  gifted  with 
conversational  aptitudes  and  re- 
sources. Take  the  following  hon 
mot,  reported  on  good  authority,  as 
a  sample : — *  Conyoit-on,  madaone,' 
observed  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac 
to  the  Duchesse  du  Maine, '  con- 
9oit-on  que  saint  Denis  port&t  son 
chef  dans  ses  mains  pendant  deux 
lieues — deux  lieues  !*  '  Oh !  mon- 
seigneur,  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coiite!'  was  the  prompt 
exclamation  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand.  With  all  these  brilliant 
qualities,  however,  Madame  du 
DeffEUid  was  guilty  of  mixing  a 
considerable  alloy  of  self-conceit; 
and  she  was  too  prone,  moreover, 
according  to  the  testimony  even  of 
her  most  intimate  friend,  the  Pre- 
sident H6nault,  to  assume  an  un- 
duly high  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  her  favoured  guests.  The  spirit 
of  scepticism  which  so  over- 
shadowed her  mind  could  not 
obscure  the  implicit  belief  she 
held  that 


'Nul  n'anra  d'esprit  hors  nous  et  nos 


amis. 


Though  afflicted  with  blindness 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
Madame  du  Beffand  continued  to 
exercise  with  undiminished  effect 
the  subtle  charm  with  which  she 
had  ever  fascinated  the  world. 
That  she  was  often  designated 
Vaveugh  dairvoyante  proves  that 
her  terrible  calamity  had  not  de- 
spoiled her,  to  any  noticeable  de- 
gree, of  that  sharpness  of  mental 
vision  for  which  she  had  always 
been  distinguished.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  the  censurable  traits  in  her 
character  presented  a  less  marked 
or  inveterate  appearance. 

When  her  early  reckless  amours, 
based  rather  upon  vanity  than 
upon  affection,  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  waning  novelty,  she 
found  it  convenient  to  subside  into 
a  sentimental  regard  for  the  Pre- 
sident H^nault,  a  man  who,  in  all 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  the  intellect,  was  far  her 
superior,  but  whose  vanity  was 
not  proof  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  one  who  wielded  so  im- 
posing an  influence  in  society. 
How  perfectly  ^consistent,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  fantastic  love 
which,  in  her  old  age,  she  lavished 
upon  Horace  Walpole.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  parallel  the  striking 
similarity  and  conformity  which 
subsisted  between  the  chief  moral 
and  intellectual  characteristics  of 
those  worthy  lovers.  Madame  du 
Deffand  and  Horace  Walpole  were 
indeed  admirably  paired.  Selfish 
to  the  heart's  core,  yet  parading 
the  most  lavish  and  delicate  sym- 
pathy for  all  and  every  one.  Fa- 
natically aristocratical,  yet  con- 
tinually mouthing  democratic 
platitudes,  and  countenancing, 
often  ostentatiously,  the  impugners 
of  authority,  and  the  scoffers  at 
opinions  which  the  world  for  the 
most  part  had  oome  honestly  and 
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conscientiously  to  hold  in  reve- 
rence.  They  were,  in  a  word,  fas- 
cinating and  fashionable  types  of 
moral  and  politcal  hyxxKsrisy.  The 
following  epigram  by  Kulhi^re  pil- 
lories one  of  Madame  du  Deffand's 
most  conspicuous  vices,  a  yice 
which  probably  endeared  her  to 
Walpole,  who  was  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished connoisseur  in  the  art 
of  delicate  calumny  : — 

'  Elle  y  Yoyait  dans  son  enfance, 
C'etait  alors  la  m^sanoe. 
Elle  a  perdu  son  oeil  et  gard^  son  g^ie, 
Cest  anjoard'hoi  la  calomnie.' 

The  woman  capable  of  asserting 
her  independence,  of  preserving 
her  intellectual  integrity,  and  of 
exhibiting  a  placid  sweetness  of 
disposition,  who  had  been  sub- 
jected during  a  long  course  of 
years  to  the  deteriorating  influ- 
ence and  domination  of  Madame 
du  Deffand  must  assuredly  have 
possessed  considerable  mental  and 
moral  strength.  It  has  been 
amply  conceded,  indeed,  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was 
endowed  with  a  rarely  ruffled 
amiability  of  temper,  and  that 
on  every  subject  which  did  not 
immediately  implicate  her  hetat 
she  possessed  unusual  strength  of 
mind.  She  possessed  neither  the 
influential  position  of  Madame  de 
Tencin,  the  riches  of  Madame 
Geoflfrin,  nor  the  beauty  or  aris- 
tocrortic  status  of  Madame  du 
Defiand;  yet,  if  not  in  extent, 
at  least  in  degree,  of  influence, 
she  surpassed  them  all.  It  was 
the  frequent  abnegation  of  self, — 
in  spite  of  a  too  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  an  excess  of  sentiment 
which  often  degenerated  into  pas- 
sion,— the  charming  tact  of  yield- 
ing gracefully  in  a  diversified  crowd 
of  jealous  opinions,  the  absolute 
impartiality  afforded  to  every 
shade  and  expression  of  specu- 
lative thought,  the  ever  sunny 
elevation  from  which  she  contem- 
plated and    directed    the    wordy 


War  raging  around  her,  and,  pre- 
eminently, that  indefinable  suavity 
of  manner  and  language  which 
nipped  irritation  in  the  bud, — 
these  were  the  attributes  and 
modes  that  made  her  a  power  in 
society.  And  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  she  had  to  rule 
strong  men,  men  such  as  Condillac 
and  Turgot.  Her  most  striking 
visible  influence  was,  through 
D'Alembert,  chiefly  over  the 
Academy,  and  occasioned  con- 
siderable controversy  and  heart- 
burning; but  the  momentous 
action  of  her  -power  was,  like  that 
which  had  distinguished  so  many 
other  female  potentates  and  leaders 
of  society  during  the  century,  to 
associate,  amalgamate,  and  con- 
verge towards  a  single  aim,  all 
the  passionate,  political,  and  so- 
cial impulses,  all  the  crude  un- 
digested schemes,  which  were 
fermenting  in  the  brain  and  heart 
of  the  French  nation.  To  them, 
perhaps,  in  the  highest  degree, 
must  be  ascribed  the  disastrous 
fate  of  the  old  rSgime. 

That  the  Queens  of  French  So- 
ciety influenced,  more  or  less 
potently,  the  political  opinions 
and  events  of  the  entire  eighteenth 
century,  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
directly  inferred  from  the  pe- 
culiar position  which  they  held 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  Be- 
volution.  The  salons  of  Madame. 
Boland,  Madame  Necker,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Madame  Suard,  and 
others,  were  conspicuously  po- 
litical— that  of  Madame  Boland 
being  little  more  than  a  supple- 
ment of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

So  exceptionally  engrossing  were 
political  acts  and  questions  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  century, 
that  the  potentates  of  the  salons 
were  very  generally  impelled  with 
hasty  precipitancy  to  become  mere 
political  partisan  leaders.  The 
exceptions  were  neither  numerous 
nor  notable.     Among  those  whose 
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classification  may  be  considered 
somewhat  doubtful,  Madame  de 
Stael  occupies  a  very  distinguished 
place.  Her  natural  inclination, 
and  the  violent  political  tendencies 
of  the  time,  bore  her  strongly  in 
a  political  direction:  she  was, 
moreoyer,  a  politician  both  by 
descent  and  education.  But  the 
distinction  she  acquired  in  litera- 
ture disposed  her  towards  a 
divided  allegiance.  Her  salon  may 
be  regarded,  i>artly  in  consequence 
of  the  dualistic  spirit  which 
governed  it,  as  a  conspicuous  con- 
necting link  between  the  past,  with 
its  visionary  political  schemes, 
and  her  own  time,  which  was 
overwhelmed  with  stern  political 
realities.  It  may  also  be  noted 
as  fairly  representing  the  transi- 
tion phase  between  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

'  Madame  de  Stael  est  demoyenne 
taille,  assez  bien  faite,  maigre, 
s^che  et  d^sagr^ble.  Son  carac- 
t^re  et  son  esprit  sont  comme  sa 
figure.'  In  this  portrait  of  herself, 
Madame  de  Stael  has,  net  doubt, 
slightly  overacted  the  part  of  a 
modest  self-limner ;  but  we  can  at 
least  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  true 
individuality  through  the  veil  of 
depreciation  which  she  affects. 
The  power  she  exercised  was  chiefly 
political,  and  may  be  measured  by 
the  degree  of  petty  persecution  it 
brought  upon  herself,  and  the 
fatuous  alarm  it  occasioned  in  the 
Conqueror  of  Europe.  But  this 
political  prominency  in  her  influ- 
ence is  mainly  referable,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  the  humour 
of  the  times ;  for  Madame  de  Stael 
was  not  only  desirous  of  main- 
taining, in  conformity  with  the 
most  admired  precedents,  a  be- 
coming and  consistent  admixture 
of  the  literary  element  in  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  frequented 
her  salon,  but  she  often  betrayed 
certain  proclivities  of  spirit  which 
constrains  us   to  associate    her, 


though  not  very  intimately,  with 
the  Pricieuses  Ridicules,  This  ex- 
cessive tendency  to  precision  in 
the  character  of  her  discourse  is 
unfeelingly  thrust  upon  our  notice 
by  Beyle-Stendhal,  who  observes 
that,  *  Madame  de  Stael  hastened 
her  death  by  over -taxing  her 
strength  in  the  labour  she  ex- 
I)ended  in  conversation.' 

With  this  brief  notice  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  our  work — the  mere 
skeleton  of  a  sketch — should  ter- 
minate. If  we  allow  the  pen  to 
I)ass  the  prescribed  limit,  it  is 
merely  to  close  the  dynasty  of 
female  sovereigns  that  had,  with 
general  acclamation,  ruled  French 
society  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Madame  B^mier  may 
claim  the  honour,  though  with 
but  slight  eclat,  of  being  the  last 
of  that  illustrious  series.  Like 
Madame  de  Lambert,  whose  salon 
had  flourished  during  the  infancy 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Madame 
B^camier,  who  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  succeeding  age,  was  averse 
to  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
that  tended  to  stir  the  passions, 
or  that  were  of  immediate  publio 
interest.  She  rather  ostenta- 
tiously eschewed  the  slightest 
appearance  of  possessing  political 
opinions:  in  the  productions  and 
tendencies  of  literature  she  never 
even  affected  to  possess  a  shadow 
of  interest,  and  certainly  no  woman 
enjoying  equal  celebrity  ever  exer- 
cised less  direct  influence  over 
social  opinion ;  yet  in  the  world's 
estimation  she  is  amply  justified 
in  taking  her  position  among  the 
potentates  of  society.  With  perfect 
freedom  from  passion  in  all  its 
compromising  and  intense  forms ; 
with  few  preferences  that  were 
other  than  charmingly  languid; 
with  a  prudence  which  was  mathe- 
matically correct;  with  a  degree 
of  half-concealed  firmness  of  dis- 
position rarely  to  be  found  in  her 
sex;  with  little  feeling,  and  that 
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little  perfectly  under  control, 
Madame  B^camier  possessed  phy- 
sical beauty  of  the  highest  order, 
and  of  a  nature  universally  capti- 
vating. Armed  with  such  for- 
midable weapons,  she  was  both 
invulnerable  and  irresistible.  Her 
personal  influence,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  had  no  bounds  but  those 
prescribed  by  her  will.  She  could 
accommodate  her  amiability  to 
suit  any  character.  Never  for  a 
moment  endangering  her  own  self- 
possession,  or  losing  sight  of  the 
special  object  sought  to  be  obtained, 
she  could  play  upon  human  affec- 
tions and  feelings  with  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  delicacy :  she 
glided  into  the  citadel  of  the  heart 
with  a  step  so  stealthy  that  all 
effective  resistance  was  paralyzed. 
To  degrade  her,  however,  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  coquette  would  be 
unseemly  and  unjust.  There  may 
have  been  occasionally  a  little 
affectation  of  affection,  but  there 
was  surely  no  capriciousness  or 
careless  heartlessness,  in  her  inter- 
course with  those  upon  whom  she 
deigned  to  smile;  for  her  heart, 
which  had  little  capacity,  and  was 
almost  void,  had  been  schooled  by 
her  understanding  in  every  chari- 
table device.  She  meted  to  every 
one  with  minute  exactitude  the 
amount  of  consideration,  sym- 
pathy, or  affection  which  pro- 
priety suggested,  instinctively 
conscious  of  the  degree  of  fascina- 
tion to  which  the  mind  or  heart 
of  any  individual  was  capable  of 
being  subjected  without  endanger- 
ing its  equilibrium.  Her  love — 
that  is  to  say,  the  quality  or  senti- 
ment which  occupied  the  place  of 
love  in  her  heart — was  so  im- 
partial, so  widely  diffused,  so 
singularly  free  from  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  passion,  that  it 
often  seemed  to  verge  upon  the 
preternatural,  or,  as  might  less 
delicately  be  insinuated,  tb'^  un- 


natural. No  length  of  time,  no 
disparity  in  social  position,  no 
divergency  of  opinion,  could  in- 
fluence Madame  B6camier  in  her 
personal  preferences,  or  induce 
her  to  swerve  to  the  right  or  the 
left  of  the  course  she  had  deter- 
mined to  pursue.  Under  the 
Directory,  under  the  Empire,  under 
the  Eestoration,  under  the  July 
Monarchy,  she  was  the  same :  she 
endeared  herself,  with  decorously 
modulated  sympathy,  as  much  to 
the  modest  printer,  M.  Ballanche, 
as  to  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
to  Benjamin  Constant  as  to  Mat- 
thieu  de  Montmorency,  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  as  to  Queen 
Hortense.  By  such  copious  affec- 
tion, such  perfect  impartiality, 
Madame  B^camier  achieved  for 
her  salon  a  latitude  of  comprehen- 
sion, if  not  of  popularity,  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  its  predecessors 
under  the  old  monarchy.  '  Vraie 
reine  de  salon,  dans  sa  petite 
chambre  de  I'Abbaye-aux-Bois 
comme  dans  son  hotel  de  la  Chaus- 
see-d'Antin,  reine  charmante,  mais 
bien  plus  reine  que  fenmie.' 

To  Madame  B^camier  there 
succeeded  no  leader  of  society  who 
acquired  a  power  sufficiently  im- 
posing to  justify  the  assumption 
of  an  immediate  affinity  with  the 
queenly  race  of  the  preceding 
age.  The  scUon,  measured  by 
the  high  and  influential  position 
it  attained  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  suffered 
shipwreck  with  the  old  regime: 
nor,  judging  from  the  existing 
scope  of  political  experience,  and 
the  prevalent  tendencies  of  general 
civilization,  is  there  the  slightest 
probability  that  any  future  con- 
juncture of  events  will  afford  it  an 
opportimity  of  reassuming  the 
plenitude  of  its  ancient  power: 
its  queens  may  reign  over  the 
fashionable  world,  but  never  more 
will  they  govern  society. 
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'  A  U  revoir^  ^  demain !'  said 
J[X  Berthe,  kissing  a  fair-haired 
young  giri^  and  conducting  her  to 
the  door. 

'  What  a  sweet  face !  Whose  is 
it?'  inquired  Madame  de  Beau<- 
coBur. 

'  H^l^ne  de  Earodel's.  Her  cha- 
racter is  sweeter  still  than  her  face/ 
said  Berthe.  *  I  have  fallen  qnite 
in  love  with  her.'  And  she  related 
the  story  of  their  meeting  at  the 
reunion  de  Monceau^  and  the  ac- 
quaintance which  had  followed. 

'  It  is  a  fine  old  Breton  name, 
and  nsed  to  be  a  wealthy  one. 
How  comes  she  to  be  earning  her 
bread,  poor  child  ?* 

'The  old  story/  said  Berthe; 
'  Greneral  de  Earodel  mismanaged 
his  property,  took  to  sx)eculating, 
by  way  of  mending  matters,  and,  of 
oonrse,  lost  everything.  Then  he 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
children  to  do  the  best  they  could 
with  his  debts  and  his  pension — 
some  forty  pounds  a  year.  H^ldne  is 
the  eldest,  and  what  she  earns  pays 
for  the  education  of  the  second 
sister.' 

'  But  the  rest  of  the  family  are 
well  oflF.  Why  don't  they  do  some- 
thing for  them  ?' 

'Bich  relations  are  not  given 
much,  as  a  rule,  to  helping  jxrar 
ones/  replied  Berthe.  'Besides, 
these  de  Earodels  are  as  proud  as 
Lucifer ;  and  benefits  are  pills  that 
a  proud  spirit  finds  it  difficult  to 
swallow;  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
love  to  gild  them.' 

'Very  true.'  And  dismissing 
H^l^ne  de  Earodel  with  a  sigh, 
Madame  de  Beaucoeur  resumed: 
'  Gh^  amie,  I  am  come  to  ask  you 
to  do  me  a  service.' 

Her  presence,  indeed,  at  so  early 
an  hour  on  Berthe's  day  suggested 


at  once  something  more  imi)ortant 
than  an  ordinary  visit. 

Amongst  the  many  institutions 
of  modem  Paris  life  a  day  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Everybody  has  a  day.  Women  in 
society  have  a  day,  horn  necessity, 
for  the  convenience  of  themselves 
and  their  visitors,  whose  name  is 
legion.  Women  not  in  society  have 
a'  day  because  they  like  to  think  it 
a  necessity.  The  former  speak  of 
their  day  as  '  mon  jour/  and,  as  a 
rule,  hate  it  because  it  ties  them 
down  to  stay  at  home  one  day  in 
the  week.  The  latter  speak  of  it 
as  'mon  jour  de  reception/  and 
glory  in  it.  For  the  former  it  is 
a  mere  episode,  an  occasion  amongst 
many  for  gossip,  mostly  of  the 
OrandJiomme  and  Folibd  kind,  but 
now  and  then  of  a  more  serious 
character,  sometimes  of  conversa- 
tion on  such  grave  topics  as  po- 
litics, science,  and  even  theology. 
For  the  latter  it  is  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  dress,  and  dulness,  and 
weary  expectation.  Madame,  at- 
tired in  state,  sits  on  a  sofa,  like 
Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling, 
not  at  grief  but  at  hope^hope  of 
the  visitors  who  come  like  angels, 
few  and  far  between.  Woe  be  unto 
the  false  or  foolish  friend,  who, 
under  pretext  of  business,  or  kind 
inquiries,  or  lack  of  time,  should 
pass  by  this  day  of  days,  and  call 
on  some  common,  insignificant  day, 
when  neither  madame  nor  the  salon 
nor  the  valet  de  charribre  are  in  toilet 
to  receive  him  1 

But  it  is  not  into  one  of  these 
dreary  Saharas  that  we  have 
strayed.  Berthe's  day  is  as  busy 
as  a  fair.  So  great  is  the  concourse 
of  visitors,  that,  although  her  re- 
ception begins  officially  at  three, 
the  room  begins  to  fill  long  be- 
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fore  that  time,  her  friends  protest- 
ing that  the  crowd  is  so  great, 
there  is  no  getting  to  say  a  word 
to  her  nnless  they  break  throngh 
the  eonsigne,  and  come  early. 

'A  service!'  she  repeated, 
eagerly  extending  her  hand  to  Ma- 
dame, de  Beancoenr.  '  I  hope  that 
is  not  too  good  to  be  true.' 

'  Tonjonrs  charmante !'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Beancoeur,  pressing  the 
fair  little  hand ;  '  but  the  service  I 
am  going  to  ask  does  not  directly 
concern  myself.  Yon  know  Ma^ 
dame  de  Ghassedot  ?' 

'  Slightly.  I  meet  her  par  ci,  par 
l^ ;  we  bow,  but  we  don't  speak.' 

'To-day  she  has  requested  me 
to  speak  for  her.  Do  you  know 
her  son  at  all  ?' 

'A  fair  youth,  tall  and  rather 
good-looking  ?* 

'  PreciBely.' 

'  I  have  seen  him  often,  and  I 
think  I  danced  with  him  at  the 
Marine  the  other  night,'  said 
Berthe,  reflectively. 

'Then  you  know  him  at  his 
best.  He  dances  admirably;  but 
I  believe  that  is  the  only  thing  he 
does  well,'  was  Madame  de  Beau- 
coeur's  comment. 

'  II  eat  trea-hStef  observed  Berthe. 

'Pas  trh-hSte,  bSte  simplement 
But  this  is  a  detail.  He  is,  as  you 
know,  good-looking,  bien  n6,  and 
very  rich.  He  is  heir  to  his  uncle, 
and  will  be  one  day,  therefore,  at 
the  head  of  two-  of  the  finest  ch&- 
teaux  in  France,  each  representing 
two  millions  of  money.  The  pa- 
ternal millions  have  grown  smaller 
since  the  old  gentleman's  death; 
but  the  uncle's  will  replenish  them 
by-and-by;  he  is  in  very  bad 
health,  and  seventy-six  years  of 
age;  so  his  nephew  cannot  have 
very  long  to  wait  now,  and  he  is 
safe  to  have  a  spendid  fortime  by 
the  time  he  settles  down.' 

'  En  attendant — ?'  said  Berthe, 
pretending  not  to  see  the  drift  of 
these  preliminivries. 


'  En  attendant,  his  mother  is  very 
anxious  to  marry  him.' 

'  To  whom?' 

'  Ah,  that's  just  it !  She  spoke 
confidentially  to  me,  and  begged  I 
would  look  out  a  belle-fille  for  her. 
I  promised  I  would  do  my  best. 
Like  all  belles-m^res,  she  wants 
impossibilities — ^perfection,  in  fact. 
Sixteen  quarterings  6nr^gle,that  is, 
of  course,  understood,  equal  for- 
tune, and  so  on.  But,  though 
Edgar's  fortun^e  will  be  nominally 
four  millions,  as  he  has  compro- 
mised one  million  already,  she 
would  count  it  as  non  vmu,  and 
only  exact  three  millions  with  his 
wife.  You  see,'  continued  Madame 
de  BeaucoBur,  she  is  willing  to 
do  things  en  grand  seigneur.' 

'How  did  he  compromise  the 
odd  million?'  inquired  Berthe, 
evasively. 

'Mon  Diefi!'  On  n'y  regards 
pas  de  si  pr^!'  said  Madame  de 
Beaucoeur,  smiling  at  the  natvetS  of 
the  question. 

'  Apr^  ?'  said  Berthe. 

'The  girl  must  be  pretty  and 
well  brought  up.  I  must  tell  you, 
ma  ch^re,'  continued  the  negotia- 
tri^  with  a  sort  of  diffidence,  as 
if  conscious  that  she  was  about  to 
state  some  ludicrous  or  damaging 
fact — '  I  must  tell  you  that  Madame 
de  Chassedot  donne  dans  la  haute 
d6votion,  and  she  would  like  ta 
find  a  belle-fille  qui  y  donnerait 
aussi.  Otherwise  she  is  the  best 
of  women,  good-natured  and  in- 
telligent, and  disposed  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  make  her  son's  wife 
happy.' 

'  And  the  son  himself,  does  he 
pledge  himself  towards  the  same 
end?' 

'Ah!  there  is  the  difficulty! 
Unfortunately  he  won't  hear  of 
being  married  at  all.  The  mo- 
ment his  mother  mentions  the 
subject,  he  turns  it  off  with  a  joke, 
or,  if  she  insists,  he  flies  into  a 
tiintrum^  rushes  out  of  the  house. 
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and  she  doesn't  see  him  again  for 
a  week.  You  can  fancy  how  this 
complicates  the-  matter  for  her, 
poor  woman.' 

'  It  certainly  is  a  complication/ 
observed  Berthe. 

'  And  it  makes  it  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  help  her/  con- 
tinued the  envoy.  'I  promised 
that  I  would  enlist  your  good 
offices  in  her  behalf,  and  that  she 
might  count  upon  them.  I>id  I 
promise  too  much  ?' 

'  If  you  promised  that  I  would 
marry  her  son  for  her,  nolens  vo- 
lens,  you  certainly  did/  replied 
Berthe,  laughing  ironically. 

'  Oh  I  did  not  go  that  length/ 
protested  Madame  de  Beaucoeur, 
who  began  to  feel  snubbed,  but 
laughed  very  heartily  to  hide  her 
pique ;  '  I  only  said  you  were  more 
likely  than  any  other  woman  in 
Paris  to  know  the  girl  who  united 
all  she  was  looking  for ;  and  that 
if  you  did  know  her,  you  would 
give  Madame  de  Chassedot  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  her.' 

'And  how  about  Monsieur  de 
Chassedot  meeting  her?'  inquired 
Berthe,  perversely.  '  After  all,  I 
suppose,  they  must  look  each  other 
in  the  face  once  before  they  swear 
eternal  love  and  duty  par  devant 
Monsieur  le  Maire ;  and  if  this  dis- 
obliging yotmg  man  flies  out  of 
the  room  at  the  bare  mention  of  a 
wife — 7  Chhre  Madame,  with  all 
due  respect  for  your  high  diplo- 
matic abilities,  believe  me,  this 
enterprise  is  beyond  them.' 

'  It  is  not  beyond  his  mother's/ 
said  Madame  de  BeaucoBur.  '  Trust 
me,  if  you  find  the  right  person, 
you  may  he  quite  satisfied  Madame 
de  Chassedot  will  manage  the  rest' 

B^he  was  going  to  reply,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Princess 
de  M was  announced. 

As  soon  as  the  usual  greetings 
were  exchanged,  the  three  ladies 
entered  on  what  formed  the  chit- 
chat of  the  day,  viz.,  the  cholerai 


the  exhibition  of  paintings,  and  a 
new  comedy  called  '  La  Beaut6  du 
Diable/  that  was  setting  all  Paris 
by  the  ears.  But  they  were  not 
left  long  alone;,  the  rooms  filled 
rapidly ;  the  new-comers,  however, 
instead  of  checking  the  conversa- 
tion, enlivened  it,  every  fresh 
arrival  falling  in  with  the  current, 
and  giving  it  additional  animation. 
The  cholera  was  still  on  the  tapis 
when  an  old  senator  joined  the 
circle. 

'The  Empress  doesjiot  believe 
it  to  be  contagious/  he  said, '  and 
holds  it  of  primary  importance 
that  the  popular  prejudice  on  this 
point  should  be  broken  down  both 
by  theory  and' practice.  This  was 
the  chief  motive  of  her  visit  to 
Amiens.  I  have  just  been  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  heard  all  about  it.' 

'Baoontez,  monsieur,  racontez!' 
exclaimed  Berthe,  recognizing  his 
white  hairs  by  making  room  for 
him  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 

'Yous  me  comblez,  madame!' 
said  the  old  courtier,  bending  to 
his  knees  before  assuming  the 
place  of  honour.  '  I  should,  at  least, 
have  run  the  gauntlet  with  the 
plague  myself  to  deserve  to  be  so 
favoured.  Tou  are  aware/  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  more  serious  tone, 
'that  it  was  raging  foriously  at 
Amiens.  The  townspeople  were 
so  panic-stricken  that  the  victims 
were  deserted  the  moment  they 
were  seized.  Every  house  was 
closed ;  no  one  walked  abroad  for 
fear  of  rubbing  against  some  in- 
fected thing  or  person ;  and,  except 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  going  in  and 
out  of  the  oondenmed  houses  and 
hospitals,  there  was  hardly  a  soul 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  In  fact, 
it  threatened  to  be  a  second  edition 
of  the  plague  of  Milan.  The  Em- 
press, hearing  all  this,  suddenly 
announced  her  intention  of  visiting 
the  city.  The  Emperor  strongly 
opposed  the  project,  and  her  ladies 
seconded  him.    The  Empress,  how- 
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eyer,  held  her  own  againfit  them 
aU,  like  a  Spaniard  and  a  woman^ 
said  she  would  have  nobody  run 
any  risk  on  her  account^  and  de- 
clared herself  determined  to  go 
alone ;  whereupon  two  of  her  ladies 
piqu^  d'honneur  volunteered  to 
go  with  her.  They  started  by  the 
first  train  next  day,  and  returned 
the  same  evening,  no  one  the  worse 
for  the  journey.' 

'  I  dare  say/  remarked  a  young 
crevi,  a  Legitimist  enragS,  who 
always  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as  ce 
gaiUard-la,  and  who  would  have  as 
soon  dined  with  his  concierge  as  at 
the  Tuileries ;  '  they  made  a  tour 
in  a  close  carriage  round  the  town, 
and  took  precious  care  to  keep 
clear  of  the  dangerous  quarters.' 

'  I  have  the  word  of  her  Majesty 
to  the  contrary,  monsieur,'  affirmed 
the  senator.  'She  visited  the 
wards,  inquired  minutely  into 
their  organization,  and  spoke  to 
several  of  the  sufferers.  The 
equerry  who  accompanied  her  told 
me  that  she  actually  held  the 
hand  of  one  poor  fellow  who  was 
dying,  and  stooped  down,  putting 
her  ear  close  to  his  lips,  to  hear 
something  he  had  to  say  about 
his  little  children;  there  were 
three  of  them;  their  mother  had 
died  that  morning,  and  now  they 
were  going  to  be  lefb  quite  desti- 
tute. The  Empress  sent  for  them 
on  the  spot,  embraced  them  in  the 
presence  of  their  father,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  care  of  them.  He 
-expired  soon  after,  blessing  her.' 

'  Noble  coBur !'  munnured  Berthe, 
and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye. 

'  Ck)m6die,  haute  com^die !' 
sneered  the  creve  du  Faubourg. 

'Politique  plutdt,'  observed  a 
depute  du  centre,  stroking  his 
beard;  'politique.' 

'  Politique  de  com6dienne  1'  said 
a  d^put^  de  la  gauche ;  '  but  it  is 
time  and  trouble  lost ;  the  people 
are  no  longer  duped  by  that  sort 
of  charlatanism.' 


'Say,  rather,  the  people  are 
tired  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  want  a  change  at  any  cost,' 

said    the    Princess    de    M . 

'  You  are  the  most  xmmanageable 
people  under  the  sun ;  the  wonder 
is  how  any  one  can  be  foimd 
willing  to  govern  you.' 

'  That  is  quite  true,'  assented 
Berthe,  whose  politics  were  of  no 
absolute  colour,  but  leaned  towards 
Imperialism;  partly  because  it 
was  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  because  the  court  was  pleasant, 
and  its  hospitalities  magnificent. 
'We  are  an  unruly  nation;  but 
whatever  one  thinks  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  ungrateful  and  unjust  not  to 
give  the  Empress  credit  at  least 
for  good  intentions  in  this  visit  to 
Amiens.  It  was  an  act  of  heroic 
charity  and  courage ;  and  that  it 
was  a  wise  step  as  well  as  a  bold 
one,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
pestilence  has  decreased  sensibly 
from  the  very  day  of  her  visit.* 

'  Oh,  madame,  de  gr&ce !'  pro- 
tested in  chorus  the  creve,  and  the 
two  deputies. 

'  The  bulletins  of  the  last  week 
are  there  to  prove  it,'  said  Berthe. 

'Where  were  they  fabricated?' 
demanded  the  d^put6  de  la  gauche; 
'  perhaps  M.  de  Taitout  could  tell 
us?' 

Monsieur  de  Taitout  was  chef 
de  Cabinet  au  Minist^re  de  11nt6- 
rieur. 

'They  were  issued  at  Amiens 
by  the  medical  men  attached  to 
the  hospitals,  and  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Health,  I  pre- 
sume,' replied  the  ministerial 
functionary  with  hauteur. 

'Ces  messieurs  had  a  roU  of 
red  ribbon  a-piece,  I  hope,  in 
return  for  their  satisfactory  bul- 
letins, no  doubt?'  pursued  the 
d^put^  de  la  gauche,  superci- 
liously. 

'You  appear  weU  informed, 
monsieur ;  we  must  infer  that  you 
are  honoured  by  the  confidence  of 
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the  Minister  of  Police  V  observed 
M.  de  Taitout,  provoked  out  of 
his  official  smoothness,  and  dart- 
ing a  glance  of  peculiar  meaning 
at  the  deputy. 

The  latter  bit  his  lip  and  red- 
dened, while  a  suppressed  titter  . 
ran  through  the  company.  This 
suspicion  of  complicity  with  the 
Police,  which  the  established  sys- 
tem of  compression,  and  its  atten- 
dant eapionnage,  engendered  too 
readily,  was  apt  to  fall  sometimes 
on  the  most  unlikely  subjects.  It 
may  have  been  quite  erroneous  in 
the  present  instance,  but  it  was 
all  the  more  galling  from  the  fact 
that  certain  previous  on-dits  had 
prepared  the  public  mind  for 
credulity.  Many  people  attributed 
the  fierce  antagonism  of  the  deputy 
to  his  having  been  disappointed 
in  obtaining  a  prefecture  under 
the  existing  government. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Berthe, 
though  she  disliked,  and  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  mistrusted  the 
deputy,  did  not  choose  that  he 
should  be  made  uncomfortable  in 
her  salon.  She  did  not  like  the 
turn  the  conversation  was  taking, 
and  by  way  of  diverting  it  without 
breaking  off  too  brusquely  from 
the  line  of  discussion,  she  said, 
addressing  an  Acad^micien,  who 
had  just  joined  the  circle : 

'Is  it  not  quite  possible,  ad- 
mitting panic  to  be  the  first  con- 
dition of  contagion,  that  the 
presence  of  the  Empress  in  the 
midst  of  the  sick  and  dying  may 
have  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
moral  of  the  people  as  would 
sufficiently  explain,  on  common- 
sense  grounds,  the  inmiediate  de- 
crease of  the  disease?  Instruct 
us,  monsieur  le  philosophe  1' 

'  Madame,  I  come  here  to  learn, 
rather  than  to  teach,'  replied  the 
man  of  science,  with  the  gallantry 
of  his  three-score  years  and  ten; 
'  but  since  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  ask  my  opinion,  I  am  happy  to 


say  it  has  the  good  fortune  to 
agree  with  your  own.  The  people 
were  convinced  that  to  breathe 
the  infected  atmosphere  was  to 
die.  The  Empress,  of  her  own 
free  impulse,  comes  boldly  into 
the  midst  of  it,  stands  beside  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  breathes  long 
draughts  of  contagion,  and  does 
not  die ;  ergo,  contagion  is  a  fal- 
lacy, and  panic  is  straightway 
killed.' 

'Yotre  ergo,  monsieur,  est  un 
homme  d'esprit!'  said  the  Princess 

de  M ,  tapping   the    arm  of 

her  chair  with  her  parasol ;  '  and 
now  that  we  have  killed  panic, 
let  us  dismiss  the  plague,  and  talk 
of  something  else !' 

'  Tes,'  said  Berthe,  '  or  else  talk- 
ing might  bring  on  a  panic,  and 
make  us  catch  it.  Have  you 
been  lately  to  the  theatre,  mon- 
sieur ?' 

'I  went  last  night  to  see  La 
Beauts  du  Diable,'  replied  the 
jphilosopJie. 

'  Ah !  and  what  did  you  think 
of  it?' 

'  I  think,  madame—que  la  France 
est  bien  malade,'  said  the  old  man, 
impressively. 

'  One  need  not  be  un  des  qua- 
rante  to  find  out  that,'  remarked 
the  depute  de  la  gauche. 

'  Is  it  so  very  bad  ?'  inquired 
Berthe,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
not  very  polite  comment. 

'  It  is  so  bad,'  replied  the  Acade- 
micien,  'that  if  I  had  not  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with 
my  own  ears,  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  the  French 
drama  and  the  French  public 
could  have  fallen  so  low.  I  asked 
myself  whether  I  was  in  Parii^  or 
in  Sodom.  From  first  to  last,  the 
piece  is  a  tissue  of  licence  and 
blasphemy  for  which  I  know  no 
parallel,  even  approximately,  in 
the  most  ribald  productions  of 
ancient  or  modem  literature.' 

'  Dear  me !'  exclaimed  Berthe, 
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'you  quite  homfy  me.  We  had 
just  arranged  a  partie  fine  to  go 
and  see  it  on  Wednesday !' 

'Take  an  old  man's  adyice^ 
madame;  don't  go/  said  the  Acade- 
micien,  gravely. 

'Ma  foi/  said  the  Princess  de 

M ,  twirling  her  parasol,  and 

lolling  back  in  the  Inxurioos  fait' 
teuU;  'it  all  depends  if  one  is 
prepared  to  risk  it.  Moi,  je  me 
risque!' 

The  phUosophe  bowed  to  the 
brave  lady,  but  made  no  com- 
ment. 

'  Why  does  the  censorship  per- 
mit such  bad  comedies  to  be 
played  ?'  asked  Madame  de  Beau- 
coBur :  '  I  thought  its  raison  d'etre 
was  the  protection  of  la  morale 
publique  ?' 

'  La  morale  politique,  madame/ 
corrected  the  depute  de  la  gauche, 
with  an  air  of  mock  solemnity; 
'and  most  conscientious  it  is  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duty.  An 
irreverent  insinuation  against  the 
government  suffices  to  bring  down 
anathema  on  a  comedy  or  a  drama, 
from  which  no  amount  of  talent 
can  redeem  it.     My  friend,  Henri 

,  has  just  had  a  chef-d'oeuvre, 

the  result  of  a  whole  year's  toil, 
rejected  on  the  plea  that  some 
passages  which  cannot  be  removed 
without  changing  the  entire  plot, 
might  be  construed  by  sensitive 
Imperialists  into  a  covert  hit  at 
the  dynasty.' 

'The  judges  would  serve  the 
dynasty  better  by  exercising  a 
little  wholesome  restraint  over 
what  may  prove  more  fatal  to  it 
in  the  long  run  than  even  servile 
flattery/  observed  the  phUosophe. 
'  What  think  you,  M.  le  S^nateur  ?' 

The  senator  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

'  Que  voulez-vous  ?  One  must 
reckon  somewhere  with  human 
nature ;  you  cannot  lock  it  up  on 
every  side;  if  you  don't  leave  a 
safety-valve  to  let  q&  the  super- 


fluous steam  the  ship  will  blow 
up.' 

'  Take  care  the  valve  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  leak  that  will 
sink  the  ship !'  said  tiie  Acad^mi- 
cien.  '  Our  press  and  our  litera- 
ture are  like  a  canker  eating  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
rotting  it;  the  people  are  taught 
to  scofif  at  everything ;  to  make  a 
jest  of  everything,  human  and 
divine;  nothing  is  sacred  to  the 
venal  scribes  who  pander  to  the 
base  passions  of  humanity,  and 
prey  upon  its  vices  and  follies. 
When  public  morality  has  come 
to  that  pass  where  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  the  day  publicly  vindi- 
cates the  devil's  claim  to  our 
respect  as  "un  r^volutionnaire 
malheureux,"  and  when  one  of 
the  last  writes  and  prints  such  a 
sentence  as  "  je  vous  cede  le  bon 
Dieu,  mais  laissez-moi  le  diable !" 
and  that  the  cynical  blasphemy 
calls  out  no  stronger  comment 
than  a  laugh  or  a  shrug :  when,  I 
say,  le  progr^s  has  arrived  at  this 
point,  it  is  time  the  ship's  hold 
were  looked  to !' 

'  I  grant  you  the  signs  are  dis^ 
quieting,'  assented  the  senator, 
shaking  his  head ;  and  having  con- 
ceded so  much  he  took  out  his 
enamelled  tdbaUere,  and  prepared 
a  pinch. 

'  A  sign  to  my  mind  much  more 
to  the  purpose,  is  that  the  nation 
is  mortellement  ennuy^,'  observed 
the  d6put^  du  centre,  with  a 
weighty  emphasis  on  the  adverb ; 
'  when  France  ennuies  herself  it  is 
time  to  cry — gare  !* 

'  Gare  i  qui  ?'  said  the  Princess 
deM . 

'  To  the  Gk)vemment,  madame. 
We  have  had  this  one  now  eighteen 
years  —  three  years  beyond  the 
lease  France  usually  gives  to  any 
government — and  the  people  are 
sick  of  it.  Paris  especially  is 
ennuy6e  to  death  of  late.' 

'  Paris  is  always  ennuyee,  unless 
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she  has  an  ezhibitionj  or  a  war,  or  a 
camaval  quelconque  to  keep  her 
in  good  humour/  said  Berthe ; '  but 
Paris  is  not  France.' 

'  Paris,  c'est  le  monde,  madame !' 
replied  M.  du  centre,  with  a  melo- 
dramatic accent. 

'  Le  monde,  non/  protested 
Madame  de  M  ,  'le  demi- 
monde peut-^tre.' 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  little 
sortie  of  the  Princess's,  and  before 
it  subsided  a  group  of  new  arrivals, 
amongst  whom  were  the  snow- 
storm and  her  mother,  broke  up 
the  controversy.  Several  of  the 
company,  some  who  had  not  spoken 
a  word  to  Berthe,  but  had  only 
made  cuite  de  jprSsence  in  the  crowd, 
withdrew.  Madame  de  BeaucoBur 
and  the  Princess  remained. 

'  Quelle  ravissante  jeune  fille!' 
said  the  former,  in  a  sotto  voce 
to  the  Princess,  as  Madame  de 
GalUac  and  her  daughter  sat  down 
near  them.    '  Who  is  she  ?' 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Gktlliac ;  she 
is  the  parti  of  the  season ;  on-dit, 
gives  her  four  millions.' 

'  Indeed  r  Madame  de  Beau- 
cceur,  on  marriageable  maids  intent, 
pricked  up  her  ears,  '  How  odd  I 
should  not  have  met  her  before !' 

'  She  has  only  lately  arrived 
from  Brittany.  Our  hostess  pa- 
tronizes her  very  zealously ;  I  sup- 
pose she  is  looking  out  for  a 
husbcmd  for  her.' 

Madame  de  Beaucoeur  said  no- 
thing ;  but  committed  the  remark 
to  her  mental  note-book.  Why  had 
Berthe  not  suggested  this  girl  to 
her  for  Madame  de  Chassedot? 
It  was  the  very  thing  she  wanted. 
Old  name — four  millions— one  too 
many,  but  the  inequality  Was  on 
the  right  side — ^beauty,  and,  of 
course,  good  principles.  How 
could  Berthe  be  so  disobliging,  or 
so  thoughtless  ?  Big  with  a  mighty 
purpose,  and  imable  to  resist  the 
hesoin  d^Spanchement,  Madame  de 
Beaucceur  turned  to  tlie  Princess 


de  M ,  and  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence opened  her  heart  to  her. 

But  Madame  de  M was  a 

foreigner,  and  did  not  fall  in  sym- 
pathetically with  French  views  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  and  was 
moreover  given  to  call  things 
bluntly  by  their  names. 

'  A  girl  with  her  name,  and 
beauty,  and  money,  will  find 
plenty  of  willing  purchasers,'  she 
replied,  '  and  I  see  no  conceivable 
reason  for  supposing  she  would 
let'  herself  be  forced  on  an  un- 
willing one.  There  are  husbands 
to  be  had  at  all  prices,  and  she 
can  bid  for  the  best;  the  best, 
moreover,  are  already  bidding  for 
her.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Madame  de  Beau- 
cceur, alarm  mingling  with  cu- 
riosity in  the  interjection. 

'  Why,  you  don't  think  a  prize 
like  that  would  be  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  Paris  market  without 
having  scores  of  the  highest  bid- 
ders fighting  for  it  ?' 

'  How  mercenary  men  are !  It 
is  quite  disgusting.  They  are 
greatly  changed  since  my  day,' 
said  the  Frenchwoman. 

Madame  de  Beaucoeur  was  on 
the  sunny  side  of  forty ;  she  had 
been  married  at  eighteen  from 
school  to  a  man  she  had  never 
laid  her  eyes  on  till  ten  days  before 
her  marriage.  Of  the  many  and 
exciting  interviews  that  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  between  no- 
taries and  belles -mh-es,  she  had 
heard  no  particulars,  and  being  a 
rather  romantic  young  lady  in 
those  days,  she  had  ignored  their 
existence  altogether. 

'  Very  likely;  but  in  this  case 
it  strikes  me  the  woman  is  the 
mercenary  party;  you  say  the 
young  man  resents  being  married 
at  all,  big  dot  or  little  dot  V  said 

Madame  de  M ,  laughing,  and 

speaking  rather  louder  than  was 
desirable  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marketable  dot. 
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'  Introduce  me  to  Madame  de 
Galliac/  said  her  companion,  and 
striking  a  covjp  d*et<U  on  the  spot. 
The  request  was  complied  with, 
and  the  two  ladies  were  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  each  other. 

'  How  are  we  going  to  kill  the 
week  ch^re  Madame?'  asked  the 

Princess  de  M ,  who  had  risen 

to  go,  and  now  pounced  upon 
Berthe  as  she  stood  speeding  a 
parting  guest  at  the  door ;  '  for 
Wednesday  we  have  the  Beaute  dn 
Diable,  and  a  diner  au  cabaret; 
Thursday  there  is  im  petit  souper, 
then  Tortoni  after  the  Palais  Boyal ; 
but  the  other  three  days,  what 
shall  we  do  with  them  ?' 

'  I  have  not  an  idea  just  now : 
we  will  talk  it  over  to-morrow 
night  at  Madame  de  Beaucoeur's; 
but  do  not  count  on  me  for  Wed- 
nesday/ said  Berthe ;  '  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  going.' 

'  What  I  you  are  going  to  play 
us  false  2*  exclaimed  the  Princess, 
her  ugly  but  ezpressive  features 
lighting  up  with  irresistible 
humour,  while  her  eyes  shot  out 
a  cold,  sardonic  glance  into 
Berthe's ;  '  that  old  perruque  has 
put  you  out  of  conceit  with  it? 
But  no!  It  is  too  absurd,  ma 
ch^re !' 

'  Absurd  or  not,  I  don't  intend 
to  go,'  said  Berthe,  resolutely; 
'  I'm  not  as  brave  as  you  are ;  je 
ne  yeux  pas  me  risquer.' 

'  It  will  get  abroad  that  you 
have  turned  deyote;  de  gr&ce, 
madame,  ne  vous  donnez  pas  ce 
ridicule  Tout  Paris  va  se  moquer 
de  vous  !* 

'  Tout  Paris  may  say  what  it 
likes,'  answered  Berthe,  bridling 
up,  while  a  blush  of  defiant  pride 
suffused  her  cheek ;  '  I  despise  its 
gossip,  and,  bref,  I  don't  mean 
to  go.' 

'  Seriously  ?' 

'  Quite  seriously.' 

The  Princess  liffced  her  shoulders 
slowly    till    they    touched    her 


ears,  and  then  as  slowly  let  them 
fall. 

'  Then  there  is  no  use  in  pro- 
posing to  you  a  little  distraction 
we  had  planned  for  Saturday,  an 
escapade  in  dominos  and  masks 
to  the  bal  de  I'op^ra  ?' 

'  Merci !  Je  ne  veux  pas  me 
risquer !'  said  Berthe,  smiling. 

'  Adieu !  you  will  make  a 
charming  saint,  but  I  fear  I  shan't 
love  the  saint  as  much  as * 

'  The  sinner,'  added  Berthe, 
good-humouredly ;  '  oh,  well,  I've 
not  donned  sackcloth  and  ashes  yet, 
so  you  must  not  give  me  up  for  lost 
quite ;  but  don't  suppose,'  she  con- 
tinued, seeing  Madame  de  M 's 

eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  'that  I  mean  to  re- 
proach you  for  amusing  yourself. 
Our  positions  are  different;  you 
have  your  husband  to  stand  be- 
tween you  and  evil  tongues ;  and 
again,  you  are  not  amongst  your 
own  people  here.  Would  you  go 
on  at  Berlin  as  you  do  in  Paris  ?' 

'  Oh ! ! !'  The  Princess  threw  up 
her  parasol,  caught  it  again,  and 
laughed  out  loud.  '  Mais  Paris 
c'est  un  cabaret,  on  y  &it  ce  qu'on 
veut !'  she  said ;  and  with  this  ex- 
haustive apology  passed  out. 

Berthe  had  turned  in  to  the 
second  scUon,  where  some  of  the 
earlier  visitors  had  gathered  to 
leave  room  for  new  arrivals  in  the 
first;  but  she  was  hardly  seated 
when  the  door  was  again  opened, 
and  Francois  announced — 

'  Le  Marquis  de  Chassedot !' 

He  could  not  have  startled  his 
mistress  more  if  he  had  announced 
the  Marquis  de  Carrabas.  Was 
it  a  trap  set  for  Edgar  by  Madame 
de  Beaucoeur?  But  no.  Made- 
moiselle de  Galliac's  presence  to- 
day was  quite  fortuitous,  and 
moreover,  Madame  de  Beaucoeur 
did  not  know  her,  so  she  could 
have  laid  no  scheme  into  which 
the  heiress's  visit  adjusted  itself. 

'  Tou    were   kind   enough    to 
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permit  me  to  pay  my  respects  to 
you^  Madame  le  Comtesse/  said 
the  young  man,  walking  up  to 
Berthe,  with  his  hat  in  both 
hands^  and  blushing  Tiolently^ 
while  he  doubled  himself  in  two 
before  her :  '  I  hope  I  am  not  in- 
discreet in  availing  myself  so  pre- 
cipitately of  the  permission.' 

Berthe  smiled  her  gracious  cle- 
mency on  the  indiscretion;  and 
the  gentleman,  backing  a  few  steps, 
carried  himself  and  his  hat  to  a 
group  of  politicians,  who  were 
shaking  hands  in  the  window  and 
making  appointments  before  sepa- 
rating. 

'Quel  toupe!'  muttered  Berthe, 
laughing  to  herself  at  the  cool  au- 
dacity of  M.  de  Chassedot.  '  I  was 
kind  enough  to  permit  him !  Per- 
haps he  is  xmder  a  delusion,  and 
mistook  somebody  else's  permission 
for  mine ;  or  perhaps  ifs  a  ruse  of 
his  mother's  to  put  him  unawares 
in  the  way  of  the  three  millions.' 

But  Berthe  was  wrong. '  M.  de 
Chassedot  had  really  said  some- 
thing to  her,  between  the  links  of 
the  chatne  des  dames,  about  placing 
himself  at  her  feet,  and,  as  she 
looked  very  smiling  and  gracious, 
he  took  the  smiles  for  a  permis- 
sion. He  had  no  view  in  asking 
it  beyond  the  pleasure  of  being 
received  in  the  salon  of  the  fashion- 
able beauty,  where  he  was  not 
likely  to  meet  his  mother.  It 
would  be  a  free  territory,  where  he 
might  flit  about  without  being  in 
perpetual  dread  of  falling  into 
some  matrimonial  net,  such  as  she 
was  for  ever  spreading  for  him  in 
the  ecUons  of  her  own  particular 
allies.  Madame  de  Beaucoeur  did 
not  figure  amongst  those  redoubt- 
able belligerents.  When  she  called 
during  the  day  at  Madame  de 
Ghassedot's,  Edgar  was  never  there, 
and  as  the  habituis  of  the  Mar- 
quise's Mardis  soirs  were  recruited 
chiefly  amongst  the  old  fogies  and 
devotes  of  the  Faubourg — ^a  class  of 


her  fellow-creatures  whom  Madame 
de  Beaucoeur  carefully  avoided — 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  meeting 
her  there  in  the  evening.  It  was 
precisely  this  that  made  her  me- 
diation so  precious  to  Madame  de 
Chassedot;  Edgar  was  disarmed 
before  her;  he  did  not  mistrust 
her ;  and  when,  reconnoitring  the 
company  in  the  adjoining  room, 
through  the  broad  glass  panel  that 
divided  the  salons,  he  spied  her 
sitting  next  a  very  pretty  girl,  the 
discovery  gave  him  no  shock.  Ma- 
dame de  BeaucoBur,  catching  his 
eye,  nodded  familiarly  to  him,  and 
he  at  once  made  his  way  towards 
her,  and  took  up  a  position  be- 
hind her  chair. 

'  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,' 
she  said,  continuing  her  conversa- 
tion with  Madame  de  Galliac ; '  but 
I  have  not  been  there  this  year. 
One  cannot  go  without  a  gentle- 
man, and  Monsieur  de  Beaucoeur 
is  always  too  busy  in  the  evening 
to  accompany  me.' 

'  There  are  hundreds  who  would 
cross  swords  for  the  honour  of  re- 
placing him,  madame,'  declared 
M.  de  Chassedot,  stooping  over  her 
chair,  and  throwing  into  his  voice 
and  manner  all  the  empressement 
which  her  position  as  a  married 
woman  authorised. 

'  Then  you  shall  have  the  honour 
without  crossing  swords  for  it,' 
said  the  lady,  briskly.  '  Come  and 
fetch  me  to-morrow  evening  at 
eight  o'clock ;  unless  you  are  equal 
to  a  diner  de  manage  with  myself 
and  Monsieur  de  Beaucoeur,  and 
in  that  case  come  at  half-past  six.' 

'Madame!  Tant  de  bont^  me 
confond !' 

Madame  de  Beaucoeur  said, '  Au 
revoir'  to  the  heiress  and  her 
mother,  kissed  hand  to  Berthe  in 
the  distance,  and,  granting  M.  de 
Chassedot's  request  to  be  allowed 
to  see  her  to  her  carriage,  they  left 
the  room  together. 

'Who  is  that  young  lady  who 
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was  sittmg  beside  yoa,  madame  ?' 
he  asked,  "with  some  curiosity, 
when  they  were  out  of  earshot  on 
the  staircase. 

'  Mademoiselle  de  GktUiac.  Did 
you  never  see  her  before  ?' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  know  her 
name. 

'  How  stupid  of  me !  I  ought  to 
have  presented  you.  She  is  a  nice 
girl  to  talk  to.' 

'  She's  an  uncommonly  nice  girl 
to  look  at.  A  I'honneur  de  yous 
revoir,  madame;  h,  domain  soir.' 
And  ihe  carriage  rolled  ofif  leaving 
M.  de  Chassedot  bowing  on  the 
trottoir. 

Punctual  to  the  minute,  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  Madame  de  Beau- 
coeur's  drawing-room  as  the  clock 
chimed  the  half-hour.  M.  de  Beau- 
coBur  had,  of  course,  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  club,  which,  to  his 
infinite  regret,  prevented  his  es- 
corting his  wife  to  the  Concert 
Musard,  so  he  remained  sipping 
his  cafS  noir,  and  wished  them  a 
pleasant  evening.  The  gardens, 
although  they  were  only  begin- 
ning to  fill,  presented  a  brilliant 
and  animated  appearance.  The 
central  pavilion,  its  roof  and 
Ijillars  girdled  with  light,  glowed 
like  the  starry  temple  of  an  Ara- 
bian tale ;  while  from  within,  the 
orchestra  sent  forth  its  melodic 
stream,  now  tender  and  plaintive 
as  the  zephyr  wooing  the  rose  at 
midnight,  now  loud  and  valiant 
in  the  rhythmic  dance.  Balls  of 
light  gleamed  through  the  foliage, 
and  made  every  tree  stand  out  in 
radiant  illumination.  But  not 
everywhere.  Artistically  mindful 
of  the  worth  of  contrast  in  scenic 
efiect,  the  light  distributed  itself 
so  as  to  leave  parts  of  the  garden 
in  comparative  shade.  Here  those 
who  shrunk  from  the  dazzling 
glare  of  the  centre  could  walk  and 
enjoy  the  scene  and  the  music 
without  inconvenience. 

'  Why,  there  is  Madame  de  Gal- 


liac,  I  declare!  Let  us  go  and 
meet  her,'  said  Madame  de  Beau- 
ooeur,  walking  on  quickly.  '  What 
an  unexpected  pleasure,  madame! 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  the 
opera  to-night  V 

'So  we  were;  but  at  the  last 
moment  we  found  there  was  a  mis- 
take about  the  box,  and  Henriette 
was  so  disappointed  that,  to  con- 
sole her,  I  proposed  coming  here 
for  an  hour.' 

'Fauvre  enfant!  But  I  assure 
you  it  is  no  despicable  compensa- 
tion; the  music  is  excellent  Let 
us  go  round  by  the  left ;  the  breeze 
is  blowing  from  that  quarter,' 
said  Madame  de  Beaucoeur ;  and, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  M.  de  Chassedot,  she  turned  to 
walk  on  with  Madame  de  Galliao. 

'  Madame !'  whispered  the  young 
man,  touching  her  on  the  arm,  and 
intimating  by  a  sign  that  she  had 
left  him  out  in  the  cold. 

'  Oh !  que  je  suis  6toupdie !  Al- 
low me  to  introduce  you.  Le 
Marquis  de  Chassedot — la  Baronne 
de  Galliac.' 

'Ma  fiUe,  monsieur,'  said  the 
latter,  pointing  to  Henriette. 

Everybody  having  bowed  to 
everybody,  the  party  moved  on,  the 
young  people  walking  in  front.  M. 
de  Chassedot,  serenely  unconscious 
of  being  caught  in  a  trap,  and  find- 
ing Henriette  a  lively,  unafiEected 
girl,  talked  away  pleasantly,  confin- 
ing liimself,  of  course,  to  authorised 
insipidities,  such  as  the  weather, 
the  music,  the  decoration  of  the 
gardens,  &c.,  and  making  himself, 
as  he  could  do  when  he  liked,  very 
agreeable. 

'Is  not  that  the  Comtesse  de 
Bonton's  voice?'  said  Henriette, 
stopping  and  bending  her  ear  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound. 

'  I  think  it  is.  Let  us  walk  on 
and  see,'  said  her  mother. 

Now,  though  Madame  de  Beau- 
coeur liked  Berthe,  and  was  gene- 
rally delighted  to  meet  her  any- 
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where,  on  this  x>articiilar  occasion 
she  was  the  last  person  in  Paris 
she  cared  to  meet.  It  was  not 
possible,  however,  to  avoid  her  with- 
out awaking  in  M.  de  Chassedot's 
mind  suspicions  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  her  benevolent  designs  on 
himself.  When  Berthe  came  up 
with  the  quartet  her  surprise  was 
great,  and  though  she  said  nothing 
her  face  expressed  it  so  plainly 
that  Henriette,  being  intelligent, 
noticed  it,  and  bethought  to  her- 
self that  there  must  be  some 
stronger  reason  for  it  than  the 
ostensible  one  of  meeting  Madame 
de  Boaucoeur  and  Madame  de  Gral- 
liac  at  the  Concert  Musard. 

Berthe  had  three  gentlemen  in 
attendance  on  her,  a  tall,  distinguS- 
looking  Austrian,  who  spoke  to  no 
one,  and  squirted  vinegar  out  of 
his  eyes  at  a  handsome  young  Bre- 
ton, on  whose  arm  Berthe  leant, 
and  an  Englishman,  whose  no- 
tablest  idiosyncrasy  was  an  eye- 
glass that  seemed  a  fixture  in  the 
right  eye  of  the  wearer,  so  im- 
movably did  it  stick  there  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  Over  and 
above  this  guard  of  honour  the 
beautiful  widow  was  accompanied 
by  H61^ne  de  Karodel.  She  intro- 
duced the  two  girls,  who  walked 
on  together,  while  the  gentlemen 
and  the  three  married  women  fol- 
lowed. H^l^ne  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Galliac  had  not  proceeded  far, 
however,  when  they  were  joined 
by  M.  de  Ghassedot. 

'  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  address^ 
ing  H6ldne, '  I  have  just  made  a 
discovery ;  but  it  is  of  so  agreeable 
a  nature  that,  before  I  dare  believe 
it,  I  must  have  your  corrobora- 
tion.' 

'Indeed!  said  Heleno,  with  a 
look  of  surprise  at  the  young  man, 
who  remained  bare-headed  await- 
ing her  answer.  '  Couvrez-vous, 
monsieur,  and  let  us  hear  what 
this  wonderful  discovery  is.' 

'You  are  the   daughter,  I  am 
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told,  of  that  brave  soldier  and  true 
gentleman.  Christian  de  Karodel  ?' 

'I  am  his  daughter,'  replied 
H616ne,  her  eye  moistening  with 
grateful  emotion  at  hearing  her 
&ther  so  named. 

'He  was  my  mother's  first  cousin, 
consequently  I  claim  kinship  with 
you,'  concluded  the  young  man. 

'  And  your  name  is ?' 

'  Edgar  de  Chassedot.' . 

'  Ah !  yes,  we  are  cousins,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  as  your  family  seemed 
quite  to  have  forgotten  the  fact, 
we  had  almost  forgotten  it  our- 
selves,' replied  H61ene,  coldly. 

'  Is  it  too  late  for  us  to  remem- 
ber it  ?'  said  Edgar,  imperceptibly 
emphasizing  the  tut,  and  throwing 
a  gentle  deference  into  his  tone 
that  subdued  her. 

'It  is  strange  that  you  should 
care ;  but,  since  it  is  so,  let  us  be 
cousins,'  and  Hel^ne  held  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

Six  weeks  after  this  promenade 
in  the  Jardin  Musard  there  was 
a  diner  de  contrat  at  Madame  de 
Galliac's.  The  fiance  wore  the 
fulldress  uniform  of  a  Chasseur 
d'Afrique.  His  bronzed  features 
attested  long  residence  under  Al- 
gerian skies,  and  the  stars  and 
medals  on  his  breast  bore  witness 
that  his  time  had  not  passed  there 
in  idle  dalliance.  The  plot  against 
M.  de  Chassedot's  liberty  had  col- 
lapsed, to  the  inexpressible  vexa- 
tion of  his  mother.  Her  case  was 
really  a  hard  one.  She  and  the 
family  lawyer  had  done  their  best; 
all  the  preliminaries  for  her  son's 
marriage  with  Henriette's  four  mil- 
lions had  been  gone  through;  every- 
thing was  ready,  when,  the  consent 
of  the  young  people,  as  a  necessary 
detail  towards  the  final  arrange- 
ment, was  asked,  and  refused.  It 
had  somehow  come  to  the  young 
lady's  ears  that  M.  de  Chassedot 
was  no  party  to  the  business,  and 
that  if  he  allowed  himself  to  bo 
bullied  into  marrying  her,  it  would 
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l>e  de  ton  corps  defendant.  Made- 
moiselle de  Galljac  there  and  then 
declared  that  she  'would  be  forced 
upon  no  man,  were  he  Boi  do 
France  et  de  Navarre.  And  bo 
thie  most  eligible  marriage,  for 
want  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom, 
fell  through. 

Madame  de  Beaucceur  then  called 
to  mind  a  nephew  of  her  hnslwnd's, 
who  was  eeiring  in  Africa.  He 
was  two  millions  short  of  Heti- 
riette's  figure;  but  he  hnd  great 
expectations,  and  was  in  every 
other  respect  qualified  for  the 
place,  and,  moreover,  he  was  will- 
ing to  ho  married ;  ho  hod  written 
to  his  family,  stating  the  fact,  and 
requeating  tliem  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  for  him.  PbotogrtiphB  wore 
exchanged,  character  and  prin- 
ciples inquired  into,  and  vouched 
for  satisfactorily — Heurietio  made 
this  a  sine  q«d  non — and  within  one 
month  from  the  day  that  his  aunt 
opened  negotiations  with  Madame 
deGalliac,  Alexandre  de  Beaucisur 
arrived  in  Paris,  the  afBanccd  hus- 
band of  Henriette  de  Galliac. 

They  were  presented  to  each 
other  at  a  morning  reception,  and 
met  next  day  at  the  diner  de  am- 
trat.  He  took  her  in  to  dinner, 
Madame  do  Oalliac  saying  to  him, 
playfully,  as  Henriette  accepted  his 
tann. 


'  Maintenant  faites  votre  cour!' 
It  was  easier  said  than  done. 
Ihe  position  was  embarrassing. 
M.  de  Beauccenr  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportonity  to  win 
his  bride's  affections;  but,  like 
most  brave  men,  he  was  timid, 
and  the  more  he  strove  to  find 
something  agreeable  to  say,  the 
less  he  found  it.  When  dessert 
was  served,  however,  and  the  wine 
passed  round,  he  plucked  up  cou- 
rage, and  l>ending  over  Henriettc's 
glass,  he  murmured  in  a  low  voice, 
'  Mademoiselle,  de  quelle  couleur 
voulez-vous  votre  voiture  ?' 

'  Blene,  monsieur  ?'  replied  Hen- 
He  bowed,  and  they  relapsed 
into  silence.  This  was  all  that 
passed  between  them  till  tbey 
swore  at  the  altar  to  cliug  to  each 
other  until  death  did  port  them. 

It  may  interest  my  readers,  and 
it  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  them  to 
hear  that  this  prosaic  marriage 
tamed  out  a  singularly  happy  one. 
The  young  man  was  a  gentleman, 
and  he  had  a  conscience  and  a 
heart.  The  girl  was  sensible,  high- 
principled,  and  affectionate.  They 
cared  for  no  one  else,  and  did  their 
duty  by  each  other.  After  all,  the 
most  romantic  union  seldom  em- 
barks with  surer  and  fairer  ele- 
ments of  happiness. 

Grace  Bamsey. 
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MY  LADY'S  FAVOURS. 

YOU  have  not  seen  my  Bessie?  beauty  Bess  — 
She  is  a  shrew,  a  very  pretty  shrew  ; 
Cheeks  like  a  blush  rose  leaf,  sweet  eyes  and  lips, 
Belong  to  Bessie,  and  she  knows  it,  too, 

And  it  has  taught  her  coquetry, 
She  will  not  be  what  I  would  be  — 
If  I  be  so,  why  then  so  is  not  she. 

If  I  am  shy  at  Bessie,  bonny  Bess,  ' 

She  looks  and  laughs,  and  is  not  shy  at  mc  ; 
But  if  I  show  her  that  I  am  not  shy, 
She  glances  down,  and  very  shy  is  she ; 

There's  nought,  not  even  flatter)-, 
Will  bid  her  be  as  I  would  be — 
If  I  do  so,  why  then  so  does  not  she. 

If  I  but  smile  at  Bessie,  beauty  Bess, 

Straightway  she  turns  aside  and  seems  amiss 
But  if  I  seem  amiss  and  go  away, 
She  comes  with  loving  looks  to  beg  a  kiss ; 
Nor  coolness  nor  civility 
Will  bid  her  be  as  I  would  be — 
If  I  agree,  why  then  so  does  not  she. 

If  I  be  dull,  my  Bessie,  beauty  Bess, 

Will  mock  a  sigh,  and  titter  and  be  glad ; 
If  I  be  boisterous  and  very  blythe, 
O  very  still  is  she  and  very  sad ,' 

Big  boldness  nor  meek  modesty 
Will  bid  her  be  as  I  would  be ; 
If  I  would  so,  why  then  so  would  not  she. 

And  yet  I  love  my  Bessie,  birdie  Bess, 
And  I  shall  ask  a  question ;  if  a  nay 
Be  her  reply,  111  tell  her  woman's  nay 
Is  but  a  yea,  so  be  it  nay  or  yea, 

Twill  bid  her  be  as  I  would  be. 
So  once  I  think  we  shall  agree 
And  when  I  go  to  church  why  so  will  she. 

GlA'  RosLYX 
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THE  blue  waters  touch  the  walls 
.  of  the  palace ;  I  can  hear  their 
soft,  lapping  wash  against  the 
marble  whenever  I  listen.  Far  out 
at  sea  I  can  see  the  waves  glanc- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  ever-smiling, 
ever-glancing,  ever-sunny.  Happy 
waves! — happy  in  your  gladness^ 
thrice  happy  that  ye  are  free ! 

I  rise  from  my  work  and  spring 
up  the  waU  till  I  reach  the  em- 
brasure. I  grasp  the  comer  of  the 
stonework  and  draw  myself  up  till 
I  crouch  in  the  wide  window.  Sea^ 
sea,  out  away  as  far  as  my  vision  ex- 
tends. There  I  gaze  till  my  eyes 
grow  dim ;  and  in  the  dimness  of 
my  eyes  my  spirit  finds  its  sight. 
My  soul  flies  on  the  wings  of 
memory  away  beyond  the  blue, 
smiling  sea — away  beyond  the 
glancing  waves  and  the  gleaming 
sails,  to  the  land  I  call  my  home. 
As  the  minutes  roll  by,  my  actual 
eyesight  seems  to  be  restored,  and 
I  look  round  me  in  my  old  birth- 
house.  The  rude  simplicity  of 
the  dwelling  comes  back  to  me  as 
something  new.  There  I  see  my 
old  books  and  manuscripts  and 
pictures,  and  there,  away  on  their 
old  shelves,  high  up  above  the  door, 
I  see  my  first  rude  efforts  in  art. 

How  poor  they  seem  to  me  now! 
And  yet,  were  I  free,  I  would  not 
give  the  smallest  of  thekn  for  all 
I  now  possess.  Possess  ?  How  I 
dream. 

The  dream  calls  me  back  to 
waking  life.  I  spring  down  from 
my  window-seat  and  work  away 
frantically,  for  every  line  I  draw 
on  paper,  every  new  form  that 
springs  on  the  plaster,  brings  me 
nearer  freedom.    I  will  make  a 


vase  whose  beauty  will  put  to 
shame  the  glorious  works  of  Greece 
in  her  golden  prime!  Surely  a 
love  like  mine  and  a  hope  like 
mioe  must  in  time  make  some 
form  of  beauty  spring  to  life! 
When  He  beholds  it  he  will  exclaim 
with  rapture,  and  will  order  my 
instant  freedom.  I  can  forget  my 
hate,  and  the  deep  debt  of  revenge 
which  I  owe  him  when  I  think  of 
liberty — even  from  his  hands.  Ah! 
then  on  the  wings  of  the  morning 
shall  I  fly  beyond  the  sea  to  my 
home — her  home — and  clasp  her 
to  my  arms,  never  more  to  be  sepa- 
rated! 

But,  oh  Spirit  of  Day!  if  she 
should  be — No,  no,  I  cannot  think 
of  it,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  Oh  Time, 
Time!  maker  and  destroyer  of 
men's  fortunes,  why  hasten  so  fast 
for  others  whilst  thou  laggest  so 
slowly  for  me?  Even  now  my 
home  may  have  become  desolate, 
and  she — ^my  bride  of  an  hour — 
may  sleep  calmly  in  the  cold  earth. 
Oh  this  suspense  will  drive  me  mad  I 
Work,  work!  Freedom  is  before 
me ;  Aurora  is  the  reward  of  my 
labour! 

So  I  rush  to  my  work ;  but  to 
my  brain  and  hand,  heated  alike, 
no  fire  or  no  strength  descends. 
Half  mad  with  despair,  I  beat  my- 
self against  the  walls  of  my  prison, 
and  then  climb  into  the  embra- 
sure, and  once  more  gaze  upon  the 
ocean,  but  find  there  no  hope.  And 
so  I  stay  till  night,  casting  its  pall 
of  blackness  over  nature,  puts  the 
possibility  of  effort  away  from  me 
for  yet  another  day. 

So  my  days  go  on,  and  grow  to 
weeks  and  months.    So  will  they 
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grow  to  years,  should  life  so  long 
remain  an  nnweloome  guest  within 
me ;  for  what  is  man  without  hope? 
and  is  not  hope  nigh  dead  within 

this  weary  breast  ? 

»  »  »  » 

Last  night,  in  my  dreams,  there 
came,  like  an  inspiration  from  the 
Day-Spirit,  a  design  for  my  vase. 

All  day  my  yearning  for  freedom 
'—for  Aurora,  or  news  of  her— had 
increased  tenfold,  and  my  heart 
and  brain  were  on  fire.  Madly  I 
beat  myself,  like  a  caged  bird, 
against  my  prison-bars.  Madly  I 
leaped  to  my  window-seat,  and 
gazed  with  bursting  eyeballs  out 
on  the  free,  open  sea.  And  there 
I  sat  till  my  passion  had  worn 
itself  out ;  and  then  I  slept,  and 
dreamed  of  thee,  Aurora— of  thee 
and  freedom.  In  my  ears  I  heard 
again  the  old  song  we  used  to  sing 
together,  when  as  children  we 
wandered  on  the  beach ;  when,  as 
lovers,  we  saw  the  sun  sink  in  the 
ocean,  and  I  would  see  its  glory 
doubled  as  it  shone  in  thine  eyes, 
and  was  mellowed  against  thy 
cheek;  and  when,  as  my  bride, 
you  clung  to  me  as  my  arms  went 
round  you  on  that  desert  tongue 
of  land  whence  rushed  that  band 
of  sea-robbers  that  tore  me  away. 
Oh!  how  my  heart  curses  those 
men — not  men,  but  fiends !  But 
one  solitary  gleam  of  joy  remains 
from  that  dread  encounter, — that 
my  struggle  stayed  those  hell- 
hounds, and  that,  ere  I  was  stricken 
down,  this  right  hand  sent  one  of 
them  to  his  home.  My  spirit  rises 
as  I  think  of  that  blow  that  saved 
thee  from  a  life  worse  than  death. 
With  the  thought  I  feel  my  cheeks 
burning,  and  my  forehead  swelling 
with  mighty  veins.  My  eyes  burn, 
and  I  rush  wildly  round  my 
prison-house.  '  Oh!  for  one  of  my 
enemies,  that  I  might  dash  out  his 
brains  against  these  marble  walls, 
and  trample  his  heart  out  as  he 
lay  before  me  1*  These  walls  would 


spare  him  not.  They  are  pitiless, 
alas !  I  know  too  well.  '  Oh,  cruel 
mockery  of  kindness,  to  make  a 
palace  a  prison,  and  to  taunt  a 
captive's  aching  heart  with  forms 
of  beauty  and  sculptured  marble !' 
Wondrous,  indeed,  are  these  sculp- 
tured walls !  Men  call  them  pass- 
ing fair;  but  oh,  Aurora!  with 
thy  beauty  ever  before  my  eyes, 
what  form  that  men  call  lovely 
can  be  fair  to  me  ?  Like  him  who 
gazes  sun-wards,  and  then  sees  no 
light  on  earth,  from  the  glory  that 
dyes  his  iris,  so  thy  beauty  or  its 
memory  has  turned  the  fairest 
things  of  earth  to  blackness  and 
deformity. 

In  my  dream  last  night,  when 
in  my  ears  came  softly,  like  music 
stealing  acoss  the  waters  from  afar, 
the  old  song  we  used  to  sing  to- 
gether, then  to  my  brain,  like  a 
ray  of  light,  came  an  idea  whose 
grandeur  for  a  moment  struck  me 
dumb.  Bafore  my  eyes  grew  a 
vase  of  such  beauty  that  I  knew 
my  hope  was  bom  to  life,  and  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  placed  my 
foot  on  the  ladder  that  leads  from 
this  my  palace-dungeon  to  freedom 
and  to  thee.  To-day  I  have  got  a 
block  of  crystal — for  only  in  such 
pellucid  substance  can  I  body  forth 
my  dream — and  have  commenced 
my  work. 

I  foand  at  first  that  my  hand 
had  lost  its  cunning,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  despair,  when,  like 
the  memory  of  a  dream,  there  came 
back  in  my  ears  the  strains  of  the 
old  song.  I  sang  it  softly  to  my- 
self, and  as  I  did  so  I  grew  calmer ; 
but  oh !  how  differently  the  song 
sounded  to  me  when  thy  voice, 
Aurora,  rose  not  in  unison  with 
my  own !  But  what  avails  pining  ? 
To  work !  To  work !  Every  touch 
of  my  chisel  will  bring  me  nearer 

thee. 

•  »  •  • 

My  vase  is  daily  growing  nearer 
to  completion.     I  sing  as  I  work, 
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and  my  constant  song  is  the  one  I 
love  so  well.  I  can  hear  the  echo 
of  my  voice  in  the  vase ;  and  as  I 
end,  the  wailing  song  note  is  pro- 
longed in  sweet,  sad  music  in  the 
crystal  cup,  I  listen,  ear  down, 
and  sometimes  I  weep  as  I  listen, 
so  sadly  comes  the  echo  to  my 
song.  Imperfect  though  it  be,  my 
voice  makes  sweet  music,  and  its 
echo  in  the  cup  guides  my  hand 
towards  perfection  as  I  work. 
Would  that  thy  voice  rose  and 
fell  with  mine,  Aurora,  and  then 
the  world  would  behold  a  vase  of 
such  beauty  as  never  before  woke 
up  the  slumbering  fires  of  man's 
love  for  what  is  fair ;  for  if  I  do 
such  work  in  sadness,  imperfect  as 
I  am  in  my  solitude  and  sorrow, 
what  would  I  do  in  joy,  perfect 
when  with  thee?  I  know  that 
my  work  is  good  as  an  artist,  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  as  a  man ;  and  the 
cup  it^lf,  as  it  daily  grows  in 
beauty,  gives  back  a  clearer  echo. 
Oh  !  if  I  worked  in  joy  how  gladly 
would  it  give  back  our  voices! 
Then  would  we  hear  an  echo  and 
music  such  as  mortals  seldom 
hear ;  but  now  the  echo,  like  my 
song,  seems  imx)erfect.  I  grow 
daily  weaker ;  but  still  I  work  on 
— work  with  my  whole  soul — for 
am  I  not  working  for  freedom  and 

for  thee. 

»  »  *  * 

My  work  is  nearly  done.  Day 
by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the  vase 
grows  more  finished.  Ever  clearer 
comes  the  echo  whilst  I  sing;  ever 
softer,  ever  more  sad  and  heart- 
rending comes  the  echo  of  the  wail 
at  the  end  of  the  song.  Day  by 
day  I  grow  weaker  and  weaker; 
still  I  work  on  with  all  my  soul. 
At  night  the  thought  comes  to  me, 
whilst  I  think  of  thee,  that.  I  will 
never  see  thee  more — that  I  breathe 
out  my  life  into  the  crystal  cup, 
and  that  it  will  last  there  when  I 
am  gone. 

So  beautiful  has  it  become,  so 


much  do  I  love  it,  that  I  could 
gladly  die  to  be  maker  of  such  a 
work,  were  it  not  for  thee — for  my 
love  for  thee,  and  my  hope  of  thee, 
and  my  fear  for  thee,  and  my 
anguish  for  thy  grief  when  thou 

knowest  I  am  gone. 

»  *  »  * 

'  My  work  requires  but  few  more 
touches.  My  life  is  slowly  ebbing 
away,  and  I  feel  that  with  my  last 
touch  my  Ife  will  pass  out  for  ever 
into  the  cup.  Till  that  touch  is 
given  I  must  not  die — I  will  not 
die.  My  hate  has  passed  away. 
So  great  are  my  wrongs  that  re- 
venge of  mine  would  be  too  small 
a  compensation  for  my  woe.  I 
leave  revenge  to  a  juster  and  a 
mightier  than  I.  Thee,  oh  Au- 
rora, I  will  await  in  the  land  of 
flowers,  where  thou  and  I  will 
wander,  never  more  to  part,  never 
more!  Ah,  never  more!  Fare- 
well, Aurora — Aurora — Aurora ! 


11. 


THE   FEAST   OP   BEAUTY. 

The  Feast  of  Beauty  approaches 
rapidly,  yet  hardly  so  fast  as  my 
royal  master  wishes.  He  seems  to 
have  no  other  thought  than  to 
have  this  feast  greater  and  better 
than  any  ever  held  before.  Five 
summers  ago  his  Feast  of  Beauty 
was  nobler  than  all  held  in  his 
sire's  reign  together ;  yet  scarcely 
was  it  over,  and  the  rewards  given 
to  the  victors,  when  he  conceived 
the  giant  project  whose  success  is 
to  be  tested  when  the  moon  reaches 
her  full.  It  was  boldly  chosen 
and  boldly  done ;  chosen  and  done 
as  boldly  as  the  project  of  a 
monarch  should  be.  But  still  I 
cannot  think  that  it  will  end  well. 
This  yearning  after  completeness 
must  be  unsatisfied  in  the  end — 
this  desire  that  makes  a  monarch 
fling  his  kingly  justice  to  the  winds. 
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and  striye  to  reach  his  Mecca  over 
a  desert  of  blighted  hopes  and  lost 
lives.  But  hush !  I  must  not  dare  to 
think  ill  of  my  master  or  his  deeds ; 
and  besides,  walls  have  ears.  I  must 
leave  alone  these  dangerous  topics, 
and  confine  my  thoughts  within 
proper  bounds. 

The  moon  is  waxing  quickly, 
and  with  its  fulness  comes  the 
Feast  of  Beauty,  whose  success  as 
a  whole  rests  almost  solely  on  my 
watchfulness  and  care;  for  if  the 
ruler  of  the  feast  should  fail  in 
his  duty,  who  could  fill  the  void  ? 
Let  me  see  what  arts  are  repre- 
sentied,  and  what  works  compete. 
All  the  arts  will  have  trophies: 
poetry  in  its  various  forms,  and 
prose-writing;  sculpture  with  carv- 
ing in  various  metals,  and  glass, 
and  wood,  and  ivory,  and  engraving 
gems,  and  setting  jewels;  paint- 
ing on  canvas,  and  glass,  and  wood, 
and  stone  and  metal ;  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental;  and  dancing. 
.  If  that  woman  will  but  sing,  we 
will  have  a  real  triumph  of  music; 
but  she  appears  sickly  too.  All 
our  best  artists  either  get  ill  or 
die,  although  we  promise  them 
freedom  or  rewards  or  both  if  they 
succeed. 

Surely  never  yet  was  a  Feast  of 
Beauty  so  fair  or  so  richly  dowered 
as  this  which  the  full  moon  shall 
behold  and  hear;  but  ah!  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  feast  will  be 
the  crystal  cup.  Never  yet  have 
these  eyes  beheld  such  a  form  of 
beauty,  such  a  wondrous  mingling 
of  substance  and  light.  Surely 
some  magic  power  must  have 
helped  to  draw  such  loveliness 
from  a  cold  block  of  crystal.  I 
must  be  careful  that  no  harm 
happens  the  vase.  To-day  when 
I  touched  it,  it  gave  forth  such 
a  ringing  soimd  that  my  heart 
jumped  with  fear  lest  it  should 
sustain  any  injury.  Henceforth, 
till  I  deliver  it  up  to  my  master, 
no  hand  but  my  own  shall  touch 


it  lest  any  harm  should  happen 
to  it. 

Strange  story  has  that  cup. 
Bom  to  life  in  the  cell  of  a  captive 
torn  from  his  artist  home  beyond 
the  sea,  to  enhance  the  splendour 
of  a  feast  by  his  labour — seen  at 
work  by  spies,  and  traced  and  fol- 
lowed till  a  chance — cruel  chance 
for  him — gave  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  emissaries  of  my  master. 
He  too,  poor  moth,  fluttered  about 
the  flame:  the  name  of  freedom 
spurred  him  on  to  exertion  till  he 
wore  away  his  life.  The  beauty  of 
that  cup  was  dearly  bought  for 
him.  Many  a  man  would  forget 
his  captivity  whilst  he  worked  at 
such  a  piece  of  loveliness ;  but  he 
appeared  to  have  some  sorrow  at 
his  heart,  some  sorrow  so  great 
that  it  quenched  his  pride. 

How  he  used  to  rave  at  first!  How 
he  used  to  rush  about  4iis  chamber, 
and  then  climb  into  the  embrasure 
of  his  window,  and  gaze  out  away 
over  the  sea !  Poor  captive!  perhaps 
over  the  sea  some  one  waited  for 
his  coming  who  was  dearer  to  him 
than  many  cups,  even  many  cups 
as  beautiful  as  this,  if  such  could 
be  on  earth.  .  .  .  Well,  well, 
we  must  all  die  soon  or  late,  and 
who  dies  first  escapes  the  more 
sorrow,  i)erhaps,  who  knows? 
How,  when  he  had  commenced  the 
cup,  he  used  to  sing  all  day  long, 
from  the  moment  the  sun  shot  its 
first  fiery  arrow  into  the  retreating 
hosts  of  night-clouds,  till  the 
shades  of  evening  advancing  drove 
the  lingering  sunbeams  into  the 
west — and  always  the  same  song ! 

How  he  used  to  sing,  all  alone ! 
Yet  sometimes  I  could  almost  ima- 
gine I  heard  not  one  voice  from 
his  chamber,  but  .two.  ...  No 
more  will  it  echo  again  from  the 
wall  of  a  dungeon,  or  from  a  hill- 
side in  free  air.  No  more  will  his 
eyes  behold  the  beauty  of  his 
crystal  cup. 

It  was  well  he  lived  to  finish  it. 
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Often  and  often  have  I  trembled 
to  think  of  his  death,  as  I  eaw  him 
day  by  day  grow  weaker  as  he 
worked  at  the  unfinished  vase. 
Must  his  eyes  never  more  behold 
the  beauty  that  was  bom  of  his 
soul?  Oh,  never  more!  Oh 
Death,  grim  King  of  Terrors,  how 
mighty  is  thy  sceptre !  All-power- 
ful is  the  wave  of  thy  hand  that 
summons  us  in  turn  to  thy  king- 
dom away  beyond  the  poles ! 

Would  that  thou,  poor  captive, 
hadst  lived  to  l)ehold  thy  triumph, 
for  victory  will  be  thine  at  the 
Feast  of  Beauty  such  as  man 
never  before  achieved.  Then  thou 
mightst  have  heard  the  shout  that 
hails  the  victor  in  the  contest,  and 
the  plaudits  that  greet  him  as  ho 
passes  out,  a  free  man,  through 
the  palace  gates.  But  now  thy 
cup  will  come  to  light  amid  the 
smiles  of  ^cauty  and  rank  and 
power,  whilst  thou  liest  there  in 
thy  lonely  chaml)er,  cold  as  the 
marble  of  its  walls. 

And,  after  all,  the  feast  will  be 
imperfect,  since  the  victors  cannot 
all  be  crowned.  I  must  ask  my 
master's  direction  as  to  how  a 
blank  place  of  a  competitor,  should 
he  prove  a  victor,  is  to  be  filled 
up.    So  late  ?    I  must  see  him  ere 

the  noontide  hour  of  rest  be  past. 

«  «  «  « 

Great  Spirit!  how  I  trembled 
as  my  master  answered  my  ques- 
tion! 

I  found  him  in  his  chamber,  as 
usual  in  the  noontide.  He  was 
lying  on  his  couch  disrobed,  half- 
sleepdng ;  and  the  drowsy  zephyr, 
scented  with  rich  odours  from  the 
garden,  wafted  through  the  win- 
dows at  either  side  by  the  fans, 
lulled  him  to  complete  repose. 
The  darkened  chamber  was  cool 
and  silent.  From  the  vestibule 
came  the  murmuring  of  many 
fountains,  and  the  pleasant  splash 
of  falling  waters.  'Oh,  happy,' 
said  I,  in  my  heart,  'oh,  happy 


great  King,  that  has  such  pleasures 
to  enjoy!'  The  breeze  from  the 
fans  swept  over  the  strings  of  the 
^olian  harps,  and  a  sweet,  con- 
fused, happy  melody  arose  like  the 
murmuring  of  children's  voices 
singing  afar  off  in  the  valleys,  and 
floating  on  the  wind. 

As  I  entered  the  chamber  softly, 
with  muffled  foot-fall  and  i)ent-in 
breath,  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  steal- 
ing over  me.  To  me  who  was 
bom  and  have  dwelt  all  my  life 
within  the  precincts  of  the  court 
— to  me  who  talk  daily  with  my 
royal  master,  and  take  his  minutest 
directions  as  to  the  coming  feast — 
to  me  who  had  all  my  life  looked 
up  to  my  king  as  to  a  spirit,  and 
had  venerated  him  as  more  than 
mortal — came  a  feeling  of  almost 
horror ;  for  my  master  looked  then, 
in  his  quiet  chamber,  half-sleeping 
amid  the  drowsy  music  of  the 
harps  and  fountains,  more  like  a 
common  man  than  a  God.  As  the 
thought  came  to  me  I  shuddered 
in  affright,  for  it  seemed  to  me' 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
So  much  had  my  veneration  for 
my  royal  master  become  a  part  of 
my  nature,  that  but  to  think  of 
him  as  another  man  seemed  like 
the  anarchy  of  my  own  soul. 

I  came  beside  the  couch,  and 
watched  him  in  silence.  He  seemed 
to  be  half-listening  to  the  fitful 
music ;  and  as  the  melody  swelled 
and  died  away  his  chest  rose  and 
fell  as  he  breathed  in  unison  with 
the  sound. 

After  a  moment  or  two  he  ap- 
peared to  become  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  some  one  in  the  room, 
although  by  no  motion  of  his  face 
could  I  see  that  he  heard  any  sound, 
and  his  eyes  were  shut.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  seeing  me,  asked, 
'Was  all  right  about  the  Feast 
of  Beauty  ?*  for  that  is  the  subject 
ever  nearest  to  his  thoughts.  I 
answered  that  all  was  well,  but 
that  I  had  come  to  ask  his  royal 
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pleasure  as  to  how  a  vacant  place 
amongst  the  competitors  was  to 
be  .filled  up.  He  asked,  'How 
vacant?'  and  on  my  telling  him, 
'from  death/  he  asked  again, 
quickly, '  Was  the  work  finished  ?' 
When  I  told  him  that  it  was,  he 
lay  back  again  on  his  couch  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  for  he  had  half 
arisen  in  his  anxiety  as  he  asked 
the  question.  Then  he  said,  after 
a  minute,  'All  the  competitors 
must  be  present  at  the  feast.' 
'AH?'  said  I.  '  AH,' he  answered 
again, '  alive  or  dead ;  for  the  old 
custom  must  be  preserved,  and 
the  victors  crowned.'  He  stayed 
still  for  a  minute  more,  and  then 
said,  slowly, '  Victors  or  martyrs.' 
And  I  could  see  that  the  kingly 
spirit  was  coming  back  to  him. 

Again  he  went  on, '  This  will  be 
my  last  Feast  of  Beauty ;  and  all 
the  captives  shall  be  set  free.  Too 
much  sorrow  has  sprung  already 
from  my  ambition.  Too  much  in- 
justice has  soiled  the  name  of 
king.' 

He  said  no  more,  but  lay  still 
and  closed  his  eyes.  I  could  see 
by  the  working  of  his  hands  and 
the  heaving  of  his  chest  that  some 
violent  emotion  troubled  him,  and 
the  thought  arose,  'He  is  a  man, 
but  he  is  yet  a  king ;  and,  though 
a  king  as  he  is,  still  happiness  is 
not  for  him.  Great  Spirit  of  Jus- 
tice! thou  metest  out  his  plea- 
sures and  his  woes  to  man,  to 
king  and  slave  alike !  Thou  lovest 
best  to  whom  thou  givest  peace !' 

Gradually  my  master  grew  more 
calm,  and  at  length  sunk  into  a 
gentle  slumber;  but  even  in  his 
sleep  he  breathed  in  unison  with 
the  swelling  murmur  of  the  harps. 

'  To  each  is  given,'  said  I  gently, 
'something  in  common  with  the 
world  of  actual  things.  Thy  life, 
oh  King,  is  bound  by  chains  of 
sympathy  to  the  voice  of  Truth, 
which  is  Music !  Tremble,  lest  in 
the  presence  of  a  master-strain  thou 


shouldst  feel   thy  littleness,  and 

die !'  and  I  softly  left  the  room. 

«  «  «  ♦ 


.  m. 

THB   STOBY  OF  THB   MOONBEAM. 

Slowly  I  creep  along  the  bosom 
of  the  waters. 

Sometimes  I  look  back  as  I  rise 
upon  a  billow,  and  see  behind  me 
'  many  of  my  kin  sitting  each  upon 
a  wave-sununit  as  upon  a  throne. 
So  I  go  on  for  long,  a  power  that 
I  wist  not  forcing  me  onward, 
without  will  or  purpose  of  mine. 

At  length,  as  I  rise  upon  a 
mimic  wave,  I  see  afar  a  hazy  light 
that  springs  from  a  vast  palace, 
through  whose  countless  windows 
flame  lamps  and  torches.  But  at 
the  first  view,  as  if  my  coming 
had  been  the  signal,  the  lights 
disappear  in  an  instant. 

Impatiently  I  await  what  may 
happen;  and  as  I  rise  with  each 
heart-beat  of  the  sea,  I  look  for- 
ward to  where  the  torches  had 
gleamed.     Can  it  be  a  deed  of 

darkness  that  shuns  the  light  ? 

«  *  «  « 

The  time  has  come  when  I  can 
behold  the  palace  without  waiting 
to  mount  upon  the  waves.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  and  rises 
steep  from  the  brine.  Its  sea- 
front  is  glorious  with  columns  and 
statues ;  and  from  the  portals  the 
marble  steps  sweep  down,  broad 
and  wide  to  the  waters,  and  below 
them,  down  as  deep  as  I  can  see. 

No  sound  is  heard,  no  light  is 
seen.  A  solemn  silence  abounds, 
a  perfect  calm. 

Slowly  I  cUmb  the  palace  walls, 
my  brethren  following  as  soldiers 
up  a  breach.  I  slide  along  tho 
roofs,  and  as  I  look  behind  me 
walls  and  roofs  are  glistening  as 
with  silver.  At  length  I  meet 
with  something  smooth  and  hard 
and  translucent ;  but  through  it  I 
pass  and  enter  a  vast  hall,  where 
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for  an  instant  I  hang  in  mid-air 
and  wonder. 

My  coming  has  been  the  signal 
for  such  a  burst  of  harmony  as 
brings  back  to  my  memory  the 
music  of  the  spheres  as  they  rush 
through  space;  and  in  the  full- 
swelling  anthem  of  welcome  I  feel 
that  I  am  indeed  a  sun-spirit,  a 
child  of  light,  and  that  this  is 
homage  to  my  master. 

I  look  upon  the  face  of  a  great 
monarch,  who  sits  at  the  head  of  a 
banquet-table.  He  has  turned  his 
head  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  awaiting 
my  approach.  He  rises  and  fronts 
me  with  the  ringing  out  of  the 
welcome-song,  and  all  the  others 
in  the  great  hall  turn  towards  me 
as  well.  I  can  see  their  eyes 
gleaming.  Down  along  the  im- 
mense table,  laden  with  plate  and 
glass  and  flowers,  they  stand  hold- 
ing each  a  cup  of  ruby  wine,  with 
which  they  pledge  the  monarch 
when  the  song  is  ended,  as  they 
drink  success  to  him  and  to  the 
'  Feast  of  Beauty.' 

I  survey  the  hall.  An  immense 
chamber,  with  marble  walls  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  frescoes  and 
sculptured  figures,  and  panelled 
by  great  columns  that  rise  along 
the  surface  and  support  a  dome- 
ceiling  painted  wondrously ;  in  its 
centre  the  glass  lantern  by  which 
I  entered. 

On  the  walls  are  hung  pictures 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and 
down  the  centre  of  the  table 
stretches  a  raised  platform  on 
which  are  placed  works  of  art  of 
various  kinds. 

At  one  side  of  the  hall  is  a  dais 
on  which  sit  persons  of  both  sexes 
with  noble  faces  and  lordly  brows, 
but  all  wearing  the  same  expres- 
sion— care  tempered  by  hope.  All 
these  hold  scrolls  in  their  hands. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is 
a  similar  dais,  on  which  sit  others 
fairer  to  earthly  view,  less  spiritual 


and  more  marked  by  surface-pas- 
sion. They  hold  music-scores.  All 
these  look  more  joyous  than  those 
on  the  other  platform,  all  save  one, 
a  woman,  who  sits  with  downcast 
face  and  dejected  mien,  as  of  one 
without  hope.  As  my  light  falls 
at  her  feet  she  looks  up,  and  I  feel 
happy.  The  sympathy  between 
us  has  called  a  faint  gleam  of  hope 
to  cheer  that  poor  pale  face. 

Many  are  the  forms  of  art  that 
rise  above  the  banquet-table,  and 
all  are  lovely  to  behold.  I  look 
on  all  with  pleasure  one  by  one, 
till  I  see  the  last  of  them  at  the 
end  of  the  table  away  from  the 
monarch,  and  then  all  the  others 
seem  as  nothing  to  me.  What  is 
this  that  makes  other  forms  of 
beauty  seem  as  nought  when  com- 
pared with  it,  when  brought  within 
the  radius  of  its  lustre  ?  A  crystal 
cup,  wrought  with  such  wondrous 
skill  that  light  seems  to  lose  its 
individual  glory  as  it  shines  upon 
it  and  is  merged  in  its  beauty. 
'  Oh  Universal  Mother,  let  me  enter 
there.  Let  my  life  be  merged  in 
its  beauty,  and  no  more  will  I  re- 
gret my  sun-strength  hidden  deep 
in  the  chasms  of  my  moon-mother. 
Let  me  live  there  and  perish  there, 
and  I  will  be  joyous  whilst  it  lasts, 
and  content  to  pass  into  the  great 
vortex  of  nothingness  to  be  bom 
again  when  the  glory  of  the  cup 
has  fled.' 

Can  it  be  that  my  wish  is  granted, 
that  I  have  entered  the  cup  and 
become  a  part  of  its  beauty? 
*  Great  Mother,  I  thank  thee.' 

Has  the  cup  life  ?  or  is  it  merely 
its  wondrous  perfectness  that 
makes  it  tremble,  like  a  beating 
heart,  in  unison  with  the  ebb  and 
flow,  the  great  wave-pulse  of  na- 
ture ?  To  me  it  feels  as  if  it  had  life. 

I  look  through  the  crystal  walls 
and  see  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
isolated  from  all  others,  the  figure 
of  a  man  seated.  Are  those  cords 
that  bind  his  limbs  ?    How  suits 
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that  crown  of  laurel  those  wide, 
dim  eyes,  and  that  pallid  hue  ?  It 
is  passing  strange.  This  Feast  of 
Beauty  holds  some  dread  secrets, 
and  sees  some  wondrous  sights. 

I  hear  a  voice  of  strange,  rich 
s^'eetness,  yet  wavering — the  voice 
of  one  almost  a  king  by  nature. 
He  is  standing  up;  I  see  him 
through  my  palace-wall.  He  calls 
a  name  and  sits  down  again. 

Again  I  hear  a  voice  from  the 
platform  of  scrolls,  the  Throne  of 
Brows ;  and  again  I  look  and  be- 
hold a  man  who  stands  trembling 
yet  flushed,  as  though  the  morning 
light  shone  bright  upon  his  soul. 
He  reads  in  cadenced  measure  a 
song  in  praise  of  my  moon-mother, 
the  Feast  of  Beauty,  and  the  king. 
As  he  speaks,  he  trembles  no  more, 
but  seems  inspired,  and  his  voice 
rises  to  a  tone  of  power  and  gran- 
deur, and  rings  back  from  walls 
and  dome.  I  hear  his  words  dis- 
tinctly, though  saddened  in  tone, 
in  the  echo  from  my  crystal  home. 
He  concludes  and  sits  down,  half- 
fainting,  amid  a  whirlwind  of  ap- 
plause, every  note,  every  beat  of 
which  is  echoed  as  the  words  had 
been. 

Again  the  monarch  rises  and 
calls  '  Aurora/  that  she  may  sing 
for  freedom.  The  name  echoes  in 
the  cup  with  a  sweet,  sad  sound. 
So  sad,  so  despairing  seems  the 
echo,  that  the  hall  seems  to  darken 
and  the  scene  to  grow  dim. 

'Can  a  sun-spirit  mourn,  or  a 
crystal  vessel  weep  ?* 

She,  the  dejected  one,  rises  from 
her  seat  on  the  Throne  of  Soimd, 
and  all  eyes  turn  upon  her  save 
those  of  the  pale  one,  laurel- 
crowned.  Thrice,  she  essays  to 
b^n,  and  thrice  nought  comes 
from  her  lips  but  a  dry,  husky 
sigh,  till  an  old  man  who  has  been 
moving  round  the  hall  settling  all 
things,  cries  out,  in  fear  lest  she 
should  fail, '  Freedom !' 

The  word  is  re-echoed  from  the 


cup.     She  hears  the  sound,  turns 
towards  it  and  begins. 

Oh,  the  melody  of  that  voice ! 
And  yet  it  is  not  perfect  alone; 
for  after  the  first  note  comes  an 
echo  from  the  cup  that  swells  in 
unison  with  the  voice,  and  the  two 
soimds  together,  seem  as  if  one 
strain  came  ringing  sweet  from 
the  lips  of  the  All-Father  himself. 
So  sweet  it  is,  that  all  throughout 
the  hall  sit  spell-bound,  and 
scarcely  dare  to  breathe. 

In  the  pause  after  the  first  verses 
of  the  song,  I  hear  the  voice  of  the 
old  man  speaking  to  a  comrade, 
but  his  words  are  unheard  by  any 
other,  'Look  at  the  king.  His 
spirit  seems  lost  in  a  trance  of 
melody.  Ah !  I  fear  me  some  evil : 
the  nearer  the  music  approaches 
to  i)erfection  the  more  rapt  he  be- 
comes. I  dread  lest  a  perfect  note 
shall  prove  his  death-call.'  His 
voice  dies  away  as  the  singer  com- 
mences the  last  verse. 

Sad  and  plaintive  is  the  song; 
full  of  feeling  and  tender  love,  but 
love  overshadowed  by  grief  and 
despair.  As  it  goes  on  the  voice 
of  the  singer  grows  sweeter  and 
more  thrilling,  more  real ;  and  the 
cup,  my  crystal  time-home,  vi- 
brates more  and  more  as  it  gives 
back  the  echo.  The  monarch 
looks  like  one  entranced,  and  no 
movement  is  within  the  hall.  .  .  . 
The  song  dies  away  in  a  wild  wail 
that  seems  to  tear  the  heart  of  the 
singer  in  twain ;  and  the  cup  vi- 
brates still  more  as  it  gives  back 
the  echo.  As  the  note,  long-swell- 
ing, reaches  its  highest,  the  cup, 
the  Crystal  Cup,  my  wondrous 
home,  the  gift  of  the  All-Father, 
shivers  into  millions  of  atoms,  and 
passes  away. 

Ere  I  am  lost  in  the  great  vortex 
I  see  the  singer  throw  up  her  arms 
and  fall,  freed  at  last,  and  the 
King  sitting,  glory-faced,  but  pallid 

with  the  hue  of  Death. 

Ill  «  «  « 
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ALONG,  oyal  tent,  half  stable, 
half  green-room  of  Hannan's 
circus,  for  it  was  a  travelling  circus 
and  not  given  to  overloading  it- 
self with  superfluous  baggage, 
badly  lighted,  strong  smelling, 
the  canvas  brown  with  wear  and 
old  age,  the  grass  underfoot  beaten 
down  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
and  trodden  into  the  mii^  ground ; 
an  animated  scene,  with  the  riders 
and  attendants  and  musicians 
scattered  about,  but  strange  and 
novel  to  me,  standing  there,  while 
John  Harman,  erst  groom  to  my 
father,  rested  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  first  part  of  the 
programme.  He  was  sitting  astride 
his  chair,  with  his  thumbs  caught 
in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  his  round,  red  face  alternately 
serious  and  merry  as  he  ran  over 
his  history  of  the  last  ten  years. 
He  left  us  to  help  his  brother, 
who  was  always  in  the  horseman- 
ship line,  in  the  management  of 
the  circus ;  but,  since  then,  Tom 
Harman  had  died  and  our  old 
groom  become  the  sole  proprietor. 

'  Tom  would  be  pleased  to  see 
the  old  place  and  the  people  to- 
night,' he  said,  nodding  at  the 
curtain,  which  shut  off  the  ring 
and  the  crowded  seats,  where  the 
spectators  were  awaiting  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  programme. 
*  And  he  would  be  pleased  to  see 
Ali  and  Mamzelle  there,  poor 
Tom  would.  And  to  see  her  ride 
too.  Look  at  them,  Mr.  George. 
They  look  like  a  jjicture,  don't 
they  r 

He  pointed  to  a  white  Arab 
horse,  standing  close  behind  me, 
with  a  girl  in  a  tall  riding  hat 
and  dark  blue  habit  upon  the 
saddle.      She   looked  up   with  a 


slight  smile  at  Harman's  remark, 
and  then  flushed  and  started  visibly 
as  our  eyes  met. 

'  Hullo !  Mamzelle !'  laughed 
Harman.  '  Did  you  fancy  he  was 
going  to  join  us,  and  were  you 
thinking  what  a  pretty  clown  he 
would  make  ?' 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and, 
leaning  against  the  horse's 
shoulder,  looked  up  at  the  girl 
with  a  merry  grimace.  But  she 
took  no  notice  of  him ;  there  came 
no  answering  smile  this  time  upon 
her  face.  It  was  a  beautiful  face, 
too,  with  delicate,  regular  features 
and  a  warm,  southern  tint,  dark 
as  a  Spaniard's,  but  it  seemed 
haughty  and  fierce  as  the  flush 
and  the  smile  died  out,  and  her 
large  eyes  were  fixed  upon  mine 
with  a  troubled  look,  as  if  I  re- 
minded her  of  some  one  whom 
she  had  seen  before,  and  her 
thoughts  were  busy  in  recalling 
the  past. 

'  Well !  well !  Mamzelle,'  said 
Harman,  as  though  she  had  an- 
swered his  last  question.  '  If  you 
don't  think  he  will  do  for  a  clown, 
we'll  put  him  upon  a  horse,  and 
he  can  go  in  for  your  line.  He 
can  ride  a  little.  I  taught  him 
to  ride  almost  before  he  could 
walk.  Didn't  I,  Mr.  George?' 
appealing  to  me.  '  And  what  a 
mite  you  looked  upon  old  Thistle- 
down that  day,  to  be  sure;  and 
now,  you  are  a  man  and  an  officer, 
and  will  be  marrying  soon,  no 
doubt,  and  having  mites  of  your 
own.' 

The  girl's  lips  moved  when 
Harman  said  that  I  was  an  officer; 
but  he  turned  away,  without  wait- 
ing for  her  to  speak,  and  called 
out  to  the  men  at  the  other  side 
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of  the  tent,  '  Gome !  come !  make 
haste  there.  That's  enough,  Bill/ 
singling  ont  one  poor  fellow  who 
showed  less  alacrity  than  the  others. 
*  Put  down  that  can.  Time's  np, 
I  tell  you.'  But  Bill  winking 
apologetically  over  the  rim  of  the 
can,  finished  the  beer  before  obey- 
ing the  order,  and  Harman  busied 
himself  in  examining  the  girth 
and  trappings  of  the  Arab. 

'  You  may  make  your  fortune 
to-night,  Mamzelle,'  he  said,  glanc- 
ing up  at  her.  '  There  are  a  lot 
of  swells  in  the  front  row.  There 
goes  the  music.  Are  you  all 
ready  ?  Grood !'  and  pushing  aside 
the  curtain  he  led  the  horse  a  few 
steps  into  the  ring. 

It  was  the  first  night  of  the 
circus  at  Helstonleigh,  and  the 
words  of  the  programme,  '  Cheval 
de  la  haute  6cole, "  Ali,"  introduced 
by  Mademoiselle  Celestine  Dupont,' 
had  probably  perplexed  the  rus- 
tics not  a  little  as  to  what  was 
coming :  but  when  the  white  Arab 
and  his  splendid  rider  appeared 
they  applauded  loudly.  Their 
applause  was  louder  by  and  by 
as  the  performance  went  on ;  they 
were  not  insensible  to  the  girl's 
beauty  and  grace — for  she  rode 
wonderfully  well,  sitting  as  square 
as  a  die  upon  her  saddle,  with  her 
rounded  figure,  in  its  close  fitting 
habit,  swaying,  as  the  horse  gal- 
loped, and  capered,  and  danced, 
as  easily  as  a  well-built  carriage 
swings  in  its  straps. 

Mademoiselle  '  told '  as  Har- 
man had  expected  she  would,  and, 
if  she  pleased  the  rustics,  she 
created  quite  a  sensation  among 
the  '  swells  in  the  front  row.' 
They  were  mostly  officers;  many 
of  them  cavalry  men,  for  both 
branches  were  quartered  at  Hel- 
stonleigh. Hitherto  they  had  not 
been  bored  more  than  was  proper 
at  a  country  circus.  They  were 
quietly  indifferent  to  the  charms 
of  the  young  lady,  who  jumped 


through  hoops  and  over  banners 
lowered  nearly  on  to  the  horse's 
back;  and  they  had  been  alto- 
gether callous  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  shipwrecked  sailor  saying  his 
prayers  on  a  *  bare-backed  steed ;' 
but  here  was  a  performance  more 
to  their  taste,  perfect  grace  in 
both  horse  and  rider,  such  as  they 
had  not  expected  to  see.  It  was 
they  who  applauded  the  most ;  it 
was  they  who  led  the  recall  when 
the  performance  was  oyer.  Harman 
was  in  ecstacies  of  delight.  '  I 
knew  she  would  make  a  hit,'  he 
kept  saying,  rubbing  his  hands, 
as  I  could  remember  seeing  him, 
when  our  favourite  colt  came  gal- 
loping down  the  course  at  Brough- 
ton  Market,  half  a  length  a-head 
of  the  rest  for  the  town  plate. 
And  when  the  girl  returned  the 
second  time  into  the  tent,  as  the 
applause  still  continued,  he  led 
the  horse  again  towards  the  cur- 
tain for  the  further  recall. 

'  I  am  not  going  in  again  to- 
night,' she  said  shortly,  jerking 
the  reins  out  of  his  hands  and 
checking  the  horse. 

'  But  Mamzelle !  Listen.' 
'  I  don't  care.     They  may  pull 
the  place  down  before  I  will  go.' 
She  gathered  up  her  habit  and 
withdrew  her  foot  from  the  stirrup. 
*  Will  you  help  me  down  ?'  she 
asked,  putting  out  her  hands. 
'  No !  no !  they  want  you  again.' 
'  Let  them,'    she   replied,  her 
dark  eyes  flashing  like  jewels  as 
the    light    caught    them.      And, 
without    waiting    for    his    help, 
she    sprang   recklessly  from  the 
saddle. 

Harman  muttered  something  as 
the  girl  stood  before  him,  with 
her  face,  slightly  flushed  from  the 
exercise,  thrown  proudly  back, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  went 
out  into  the  ring.  The  a])plause 
increased  for  a  minute  as  he  ap- 
peared, and  then  died  away.  The 
muKic  struck  up  again,  and   the 
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next  lot  went  in,  comprising  all 
those  who  remained  in  the  tent. 

Drawing  the  gauntlet  o£f  her 
hand,  the  girl  stood  by  the  horse, 
fondling  its  soft  nose,  till  one  of 
the  grooms  approached  to  lead  it 
away.  Then,  walking  slowly, 
backwards  and  forwards,  over  the 
trodden  grass,  she  waited  till  the 
man  left  the  tent,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  she  came  towards  me 
with  her  gliding  step. 

*  Why  did  you  not  go  in  for 
your  second  recall,  Mademoiselle  ?' 
I  asked.     '  No  wonder  they ' 

'  I  did  not  choose  to.  Monsieur,' 
she  said,  cutting  me  short;  but 
speaking  less  imperiously  than 
she  had  spoken  to  Harman.  The 
flush  had  faded  from  her  face, 
and  the  defiant  look,  with  which 
she  had  looked  at  him,  had  died 
out  of  her  eyes;  and,  somehow, 
the  girl,  who  sprang  off  her  horse 
five  minutes  before,  seemed 
changed  into  a  woman.  The  same 
number  of  years,  probably,  had 
passed  over  our  heads;  but  she 
seemed  infinitely  older  tilian  I  from 
her  manner,  and  she  looked  older, 
too,  than  her  age,  now  that  I  saw 
her  close,  as  she  took  off  her  tall 
hat  and  pushed  back  the  dark 
hair  from  her  temples  with  her 
ungloved  hand.  My  intended 
compliment,  such  as  it  was,  van- 
ished before  her  quick  answer. 
She  came  close  to  me — so  close, 
that  I  could  have  put  my  hands- 
upon  her  rounded  shoulders,  and 
said  in  a  quiet,  earnest  voice, 
strangely  different  to  the  way  she 
had  spoken  before,  with  a  slight 
foreign  accent  for  the  first  time 
becoming  noticeable. 

'  How  did  you  come  to  know 
Mr.  Harman  ?' 

'  He  was  groom  to  my  father, 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  follow.' 

'  Where  ?' 

'  At  home.     At  Waltouhill.' 

'  Your  name  ?' 

I  could  no  more  help  answering 


her  questions,  than  I  could  help 
looking  into  the  depths  of  her 
great,  dark  eyes,  that  held  me 
under  their  spell. 

'  Greorge  Fordyce.' 

'  George,'  she  repeated,  as 
though  she  knew  I  was  a  Fordyce 
before  I  spoke. 

'  Yes.'  But  the  girl  hesitated ; 
she  did  not  move  away,  though 
she  looked  no  longer  up  in  my 
face.  She  was  not  satisfied;  her 
motive,  whate^rer  it  was,  for  asking 
these  questions,  was  not  answered. 
I  saw  her  lips  tremble  and  the 
colour  every  now  and  then  flush 
over  her  brow.  There  was  some- 
thing more  she  wanted  to  know, 
but  she  was  at  a  loss  how  to  ask 
it;  there  might  be  some  secret 
she  feared  to  betray:  pride,  doubt, 
honour,  who  could  tell  what  was 
struggling  in  her  mind;  and  she 
was  silent.  Bushing  impetuously, 
as  it  were,  to  her  succour,  while 
I  could  feel  the  blood  tingling  in 
my  ears  as  she  glanced  up  with 
timid,  wistful  eyes,  as  though  she 
longed  to  speak  and  durst  not, 
I  blurted  out  in  a  thoughtless, 
eager  manner. 

'  What  is  it  ?  What  do  you 
want  to  ask  alx)ut  my  family? 
Tell  me  and  trust  me.' 

I  was  too  candid,  too  bluff;  in 
a  diplomatic  sense  I  made  a  great 
mistake.  But  I  was  young  and 
not  accustomed  to  fencing  in  my 
speech;  and  though  I  startled 
her,  and  trod  so  roughly  upon  her 
half-willing  confidence,  as  to  scatter 
it  to  the  winds,  she  saw  that  I 
was  sincere ;  but  her  timidity  van- 
ished as  I  spoke,  and  Mademoiselle 
Dupont  was  again  as  a  stranger 
to  me. 

'  I — I  want  to  know  nothing 
about  your  family.  Why  should 
I?'  And  she  laughed  a  little  at 
my  brusqueness.  '  You  reminded 
me  of  some  one  I  have  seen. 
That's  alL' 

'  Of  the  same  name  ?'  I  asked 
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quickly,  turning  the  tables  unex- 
pectedly upon  her,  so  that  the 
fierce  look  flashed  momentarily 
into  her  eyes,  till  she  laughed 
again. 

'  Pish !  What  a  boy  it  is/  she 
said,  moving  away.  Then  she 
turned  round  and  looked  at  me 
again,  but  there  was  a  sad  smile 
upon  her  lips.  '  I  was  a  little 
curious,  that  was  all.  Don't  think 
about  it,  except  to  remember  that 
I  am  grateful  to  you.'  And,  be- 
fore I  could  answer,  with  a  slight 
bow  she  hurried  out  of  the  tent. 

Perplexed  by  the  girl's  manner 
and  angry  with  myself,  I  loitered 
about  the  circus,  till  the  people 
left.  Mademoiselle  was  an  enig- 
ma :  she  had  evidently  seen  better 
days  than  those  spent  with  Ear- 
man's  troupe;  but  who  was  she — 
what  did  she  know  about  my 
family?  I  did  not  tell  Harman 
that  she  had  spoken  to  me,  but  I 
asked  him  about  her,  as  we  stood 
in  the  open  air,  when  the  perform- 
ance was  over.  The  circus  and 
tent  were  behind  us,  both  dark 
and  shuji  up  for  the  night;  but 
the  different  vans  in  front  were 
ablaze  with  light;  all  save  one, 
which  stood  apart  from  the  rest, 
an  ugly,  top-heavy,  black  object 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  with  only 
a  dull,  red  glimmer  shining  through 
the  blinds. 

'  That's  hers,'  said  Harman, 
pointing  to  it.  '  Bless  you !  she 
goes  it  like  a  queen  among  119; 
always  lives  there,  and  never  comes 
near  the  rest  of  the  troupe  at  the 
public.  I  know  little  about  her. 
She's  as  high-spirited  as  a  tho- 
rough-bred. They  won't  bear  the 
curb,  nor  she  either.  But  she 
rides  well  and  she  draws,  so  I  put 
lip  with  her  whims.  One  can't 
have  everything  you  know.  True, 
she  hasn't  been  always  in  this 
line,  that's  clear;  but  I  don't 
know  what  she  was  before  she 
came  to  me.    Let  me  see.    It's 


nearly  three  years  ago.  We  were 
at  Gallford,  and  I  was  just  leaving 
the  tent,  after  looking  at  the 
horses  and  things,  as  I  did  a 
minute  ago,  when  up  she  comes, 
all  muddy  and  footsore,  and  asks 
me  to  help  her.  I  had  a  lantern 
in  my  hand,  and  I  turned  its  light 
upon  her  as  she  spoke;  and  her 
great,  black  eyes  and  pale  face — 
it  was  paler  then  than  it  is  now — 
somehow  made  me  take  a  fancy 
to  her  there  and  then.  I  got  one 
of  the  women  to  lodge  her  for  the 
night,  and  give  her  something  to 
eat;  and  she  has  been  with  me 
ever  since.  With  all  her  whims 
and  high  manners  I  like  the  girl, 
and  all  the  troupe  like  her,  for 
she's  mortal  kind  if  any  of  them 
are  in  trouble.  May  be  she  has 
had  some  of  that  herself.  I  think 
she  has,  but  she's  very  close,  and  I 
have  never  asked  her.  See !  that's 
the  little  girl — Harry  the  clown's 
daughter — who  waits  upon  her, 
and  she  teaches  the  little  thing  to 
read  and  write,  and  speak  her  own 
foreign  language.' 

The  child  thus  pointed  out  was 
coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
van.  She  turned  round  when  she 
reached  the  grass  to  say^ '  Good- 
night' again,  before  she  ran  off. 
And  Mademoiselle,  from  inside, 
answered  '  Grood-night,  and  then 
came  to  watch  the  child.  She 
closed  the  lower  half  of  the  door 
in  a  dreamy,  unconscious  manner, 
and,  resting  her  arms  upon  it, 
leant  forward,  looking  up  at  the 
sky.  She  was  still  in  her  riding- 
habit;  and  the  moonlight  fell 
full  upon  her  as  she  stood  there, 
with  a  weary  look  in  her  upturned 
face,  and  great,  heavy  tears  ga- 
'thering  slowly  and  glistening  down 
her  cheeks. 

'  Eh  1  eh !  Mamzelle,'  broke  out 
Harman,  speaking  with  more  than 
his  ordinary  kindness.  'Why, 
whafs  the  matter  ?  And  after  your 
success  to-night,  too.' 
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The  sound  of  his  voice  broke 
her  dream,  for  she  started  up. 
Instead  of  answering,  she  bent 
her  head  and  went  quickly  back 
into  the  van.  And  as  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  the  moonlight 
streamed  coldly  upon  its  hearse- 
like paint. 


IL 


From  the  depths  of  my  arm- 
chair, and  behind  the  smoke  of 
his  own  cigar,  Reginald  Fordyce — 
captain  in  the  th  Dragoon 

Guards — was  going  to  deliver  a 
lecture. 

He  and  I  were  cousins ;  we  had 
not  met  for  some  years — not  since 
I  was  at  school ;  and  the  moment 
he  entered  my  rooms  I  was 
struck  by  the  likeness  between 
us.  We  were  about  the  same 
height,  with  the  same  coloured 
hair  and  the  same  kind  of  features, 
altogether  very  much  alike,  though 
he  wore  a  long  moustache,  and  his 
face  was  tanned  to  a  deep  brown 
by  an  Indian  sun,  and  he  had  a 
lazy,  nonchalant,  individual  man- 
ner, none  of  which  I  had  yet 
attained.  In  age  he  was  about 
six  years  my  senior,  and  I  knew 
but  little  about  him,  except  that 
he  used  to  go  to  my  home  for  a 
month  or  so  during  the  shooting 
season,  when  I  was  at  school.  I 
heard  a  tale  about  his  getting 
into  difficulties  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  exchanged  into  his  present 
raiment,  which  was  then  quar- 
tered in  India.  That  was  in  the 
vacation,  after  I  left  school;  he 
was  staying  with  us  just  before  he 
went,  and  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  then  until  that  night,  when 
he  had  walked  into  my  rooms  at' 
the  barracks.  He  was  homo  on 
sick  leave,  and  had  come  down  to 
Helstonleigh,  where  his  old  regi- 
ment was  quartered. 

'Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Chcs- 
hunt's  soirSe  to-night,  George  V*  he 


had  asked.     '  What  is  the  attrac- 
tion there?    Winter,  Ullathome, 
and  all  the  other  fellows  are  off.' 
'  Gk)od  looks,  youth,  and  money.' 
'  Quite  enough.     Mrs.  Or  Miss  ?' 

*  Two  misses.' 

'Are  you  going?'  he  had  then 
asked  again. 

'No,  I  am  going  somewhere 
else.' 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  cir- 
cus, and  Mademoiselle's  benefit, 
and  I  was  going  there. 

'  Isn't  there  a  circus  down  the 
town  ?'  he  had  said,  after  a  little 
pause.  '  I  heard  the  fellows  talk- 
ing about  it.  Winter  told  me 
they  were  all  hot  about  one  of  the 
girls,  who  was  awfully  pretty; 
but  that  you  had  cut  them  all  out, 
for  you  had  the  entree  behind  the 

;   I  was  going  to   say  the 

scenes;  well,  behind  the  ring. 
It's  Harman's  circus,  I  suppose  ?' 

So  I  guessed  immediately  that 
I  was  in  for  a  lecture,  and  that 
my  cousin  had  come  to  my  rooms 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  But 
he  was  not  Mademoiselle,  with 
her  dark  eyes  and  beautiful  face ; 
and  I  felt  neither  inclined  to 
listen  nor  let  him  have  it  all  his 
own  way.  He  had  no  right,  I 
thought,  to  come  and  bother  him- 
self and  bore  me  about  matters 
that  did  not  concern  him.  I  was 
quite  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lecture  from  him  had  all 
the  charms  of  a  novelty,  and  I 
was  a  little  curious  to  see  what 
.  efficiency  he  had  gained  in  his 
new  line.  And,  as  he  seemed  so 
intent  upon  relieving  his  con- 
science, I  thought  it  would  be 
unlwcoming  in  me— his  junior— 
to  ])revent  liim. 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  '  it's  Harman's 
circus.  He  has  an  awfully  pretty 
rider  there,  so  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  the  entree  behind  the  nng, 
as  you  call  it.* 

But  Iloginald  did  not   imme- 
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diately  break  out  into  a  lofty 
strain,  as  I  half  expected.  When 
it  came  to  the  point  lecturing 
seemed  to  be  distiwtefnl  to  him. 
He  allowed  his  cigar,  apparently, 
to  engross  all  his  thoughts,  and 
he  pulled  his  long  moustache 
abstractedly,  till  at  last,  when 
a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  nearly  hid 
his  face,  he  said,  quietly — 

*  You  think  you  are  fortunate  in 
having  the  entrie  behind  the  ring. 
Surely  you  have  heard  the  proverb 
about  a  burnt  child  fearing  the  fire. 
When  I  was  a  little  older  than 
you  are  now  I  burnt  my  fingers 
Yery  badly  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  I  have  lived  to  feel  the 
smart,  so  I  don't  want  you  to 
do  the  same.  You  understand, 
George?' 

I  was  sobered  directly.  It  was 
not  a  long  lecture,  but  had  there 
been  any  occasion  for  a  lecture 
at  all,  it  would  have  sufficed.  By 
referring  to  himself  he  gave  it 
a  point,  a  much  greater  one,  it 
may  be,  than  he  thought,  for 
there  were  incidents  in  his  past 
life  that  were  known  to  me, 
though  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mixed  up  with  the  story  of  his 
difficulties  was  a  story  about  a 
girl;  such  things  are  generally 
kept  quiet,  and  I,  probably,  should 
never  have  heard  it,  but  from  the 
drcumstanoe  that  I  once  took  a 
letter  to  him  into  our  garden  at 
home.  It  was  just  before  he 
exchanged  and  went  to  India; 
and  he  was  hiding  from  his  cre- 
ditors until  they  could  be  pacified 
and  his  difficulties  smoothed  over. 
As  a  matter  of  fiEUst,  his  debts  were 
paid  by  an  uncle;  and,  often  and 
often,  I  had  heard  him  and  other 
members  of  the  feunily  wonder 
what  made  Reginald  leave  his  old 
regiment  and  hurry  out  of  Eng- 
land. I  guessed  at  the  time,  I 
remember,  that  the  letter  I  gave 
him  had  something  to  do  with  his 
going.     It  came  in  an  envelope 

voi*.  xxn. — ^MO.  oxzix. 


directed  to  my  &th6r,  with  a  short 
note,  in  a  woman's  handwriting, 
but  without  any  name,  bogging 
him  to  send  it  on  to  Beginald  if 
he  knew  his  address.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  when  the  post- 
bag  was  opened,  and  I  was  bid- 
den to  take  the  letter  to  my 
cousin.  After  a  short  hunt  I 
found  him  in  the  garden,  lying 
lazily  on  the  grass,  smoking  his 
meerschaum  in  the  sunshine.  He 
didn't  look  much  like  a  man  in 
difficulty,  I  thought,  lolling  there, 
humming  fragments  of  tunes,  with 
the  blue  smoke  curling  from  his 
lips;  and,  boy-like,  I  envied  his 
careless  nature  that  could  take 
troubles  so  easily. 

'Well,  yoimg  'un,'  he  cried 
out,  as  I  approached;  'what's 
that?' 

'Another  bill,  I  suppose,'  I 
said. 

'  How  came  it  here,  then  ?' 

'In  a  letter  directed  to  the 
governor,  asking  him  to  send  it 
on  to  you.' 

'Hand  over,  then:'  and,  with- 
out rising,  he  took  it  from  me. 

I  have  never  forgotten  seeing 
him  read  that  letter.  I  was  not 
so  very  young,  as  things  go.  I 
had  just  left  school,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  I  saw  a  man  over- 
come. 

He  evidently  knew  the  hand- 
writing, for  he  gave  a  low,  pleased 
laugh  as  he  opened  the  envelope. 
At  the  first  few  lines  I  noticed 
that  his  limbs  stiffened  and  his 
face  grew  hard,  but  he  read  it 
through  without  moving.  Then 
his  hand  dropped  as  if  he  had 
been  stunned,  but  a  great  oath 
hissed  out  between  his  lips ;  and, 
unmindful  of  my  presence,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  grass,  clenching 
his  teeth,  crushing  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  calling  out  aloud 
'  to  God '  that  the  man  had  lied. 
He  left  us  that  evening,  and  soon 
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after  I  heard  that  he  had  gone  to 
India. 

I  only  knew  bnt  the  barest 
outlines  of  that  story,  and  those, 
not  altogether  correct,  I  learnt 
from  ar  friend  of  Beginald,  who 
was  with  him  in  his  old  regiment. 
When  the  crash  came  my  cousin 
managed,  somehow,  to  secure  a 
little  money,  which  he  sent  to  the 
girl,  whoever  she  was.  It  never 
reached  her.  Consequent  upon 
its  loss,  but  unknown  to  him,  fol- 
lowed poverty — almost  starvation 
— and  the  girl  fled.  And  the  let- 
ter from  her,  written  in  her 
anger,  was  the  letter  I  gave  h\vn 
when  he  was  lolling  in  the  sun- 
shine in  our  quiet  garden  at 
home. 

That  was  why  his  lecture  car- 
ried such  a  point  with  it.  He 
had  bought  his  experience  — 
'burnt  his  fingers,'  as  he  said — 
'and  lived  to  feel  the  smart:' 
and,  with  men  of  the  world  like 
hiqa,  who  could  tell  whether  the 
pain  was  not  still  stinging. 

'  Yes,  yes.  I  understand,  Eegi- 
nald,'  I  said;  '  but  I  will  give  you 
my  word  that  I  htfve  not  burnt 
my  fingers  at  all.' 

'  Qood !  I  am  glad  of  that,'  he 
rejoined,  with  a  relieved  air.  '  I 
fancied,  from  what  I  heard,  you 
had  been  going  it  warmly.' 

The  little  clock  on  the  mantel- 
shelf struck  nine. 

'Is  that  right?'  he  asked, 
glancing  up  at  it.  'I  suppose  you 
are  going  to  the  circus.  Shall  I 
be  de  irop  f  1  should  like  to  see 
Harman  again.' 

When  our  coats  were  on,  the 
candles  blown  out,  and  the  room 
lighted  only  by  the  fire,  I  said — 

'Did  you  ever  find  the  writer 
of  a  letter  I  once  brought  yon  in 
our  garden,  Beginald  ?' 

He  turned  round  quickly,  and 
looked  at  me  with  astonishment. 

'  Was  it  you  ?'  he  said.  '  Yes : 
I  remember.     I  was  a  little  ex- 


cited about  it,  wasn't  I?  What 
made  you  ask  that  question? 
Well!  no;  I  have  never  found 
the  writer.  Come,  are  you  ready?' 
Though  he  spoke  in  a  careless 
manner,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
trifle,  i^ere  was  a  hard  ring  in 
his  voide  that  told  me  that  his 
smart  was  still  stinging. 


m. 

There  were  not  many  '  swells  in 
the  front  row '  of  the  circus  that 
night;  the  reserved  seats  were 
nearly  empty — they  had  been  en- 
larged since  the  first  performance 
by  the  addition  of  the  second 
row;  but  all  the  back  benches 
were  crowded,  though  Mrs.  Ghes- 
himf  s  soirSe  had  robbed  Harman 
of  his  '  swells,'  and  Mademoiselle 
of  her  greatest  admirers. 

Seeing  a  place  where  there  was 
a  great,  vacant  space  in  these  two 
reserved  rows,  Beginald  and  I 
went  to  it,  and  took  our  seats 
exactly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
ring  from  the  inner  tent. 

'  We  are  just  in  time ;  are  we 
not  ?'  he  asked.  '  I  see  your  Mr 
rider  appears  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  x)art.' 

He  was  looking  at  the  empty 
orchestra  and  the  people  settling 
themselves  on  their  seats,  or  he 
would  have  seen  her  by  the  cur- 
tain. I  caught  sight  of  her  face 
for  a  minute,  bending  forward 
over  the  horse's  head,  and  of  Har- 
man by  her  side,  pointing  us  out. 

I  had  hardly  spoken  to  the  girl 
since  the  first  night ;  she  had  not 
lingered  again  in  the  tent,  as  she 
did  then ;  a  few  words,  or  a  bow, 
as  she  passed  through  to  her  own 
van,  was  aU  the  recompense  I 
received  for  my  nightly  attend- 
ance. She  had  changed  somehow 
since  her  arrival  at  Helstonleigh. 
She  was  more  docile,  as  Harman 
termed  it,  as  if  he  were  speaking 
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about  a  horse ;  and  yet  I  fancied 
he  would  rather  have  had  her 
wayward  and  imx)erious  as  before. 

'I  can't  make  out  what's  the 
matter  with  her/  he  said  to  me. 
'  She  seems  upset  and  out  of  sorts. 
Perhaps  she  will  be  better  when 
we  leave  here.'     ' 

'  Perhaps/ 1  answered,  and  kept 
my  own  counsel ;  but  it  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the 
thought  of  her  leaving  with  her 
secret  imtold,  and  the  one  way 
in  which  I  felt  I  could  help  her 
barred  against  me.  I  had  not 
gone  to  Mrs.  Cheshunt's  soiree, 
because  that  night  would  be  my 
last  chance  of  speaking  to  Made- 
moiselle. As  Beginald  was  with 
me  I  went  into  the  ring ;  if  I  had 
been  by  myself  I  should  have 
gone  steiight  into  the  inner  tent. 
I  was  inwardly  chafing  at  being 
tied  to  him,  when  an  accident 
happened  which  gave  me  an  ex- 
cuse for  leaving. 

I  had  seen  the  girl  waiting 
as  usual  behind  the  curtain,  seen 
Harman  talking  to  her  and  point- 
ing us  out,  but  when  the  mu- 
sicians returned  and  struck  up 
she  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
audience  waited  quietly  at  first; 
it  was  not  till  the  men  commenced 
the  old  tune  for  the  second  time 
that  they  began  to  show  signs  of 
impatience.  The  noise  increased 
steadily,  drowning  the  music,  as 
the  delay  continued.  There  was 
a  hitch  somewhere;  ten  minutes 
had  gone,  and  Mademoiselle  had 
not  appeared. 

'  I'll  go  and  see  what's  the 
matter/ 1  said.   '  Will  you  come  ?' 

'Not  now.  Ill  come  after- 
wards.' 

So,  leaving  him  there,  I  quitted 
the  ring,  and  hastened  roimd  to 
the  entrance  of  the  inner  tent. 

*  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?'  I 
asked  of  the  fellow,  who  made 
way  for  me  to  pass. 

'Something    to   do  with    that 


French  girl,'  he  answered,  gruffly, 
as  I  went  in.  The  delay  was 
over.  I  saw  the  white  flanks  of 
the  horse  as  the  curtain  fell  be- 
hind it,  and  heard  the  impatient 
stamping  of  the  people  turn  to 
applause  at  the  sight  of  their 
&vourite. 

'She  forgot  something,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  one  of  the  men  in  the 
tent,  speaking  to  me ; '  for  she  went 
back  to  her  van  and  kept  us  all 
waiting.' 

That  was  all  then  —  a  mere 
trifle;  but  it  had  given  me  an 
excuse  for  getting  away  from 
Beginald,  and  I  was  glad  it  had 
occurred.  I  did  not  want  him 
by  my  side  when  I  spoke  to 
Mademoiselle;  and,  by  moving 
the  curtain  a  little,  I  could  watch 
her  riding  in  the  ring  from  where 
I  stood.  I  had  done  so  before. 
I  had  been  in  the  tent  every 
night  when  she  came  in  after  her 
performance :  this  time  I  intended 
to  tell  her  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
her  and  ask  her  to  wait. 

Peeping  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain, I  saw  my  cousin  in  his  seat 
exactly  opposite.  He  was  not 
looking  at  the  girl.  He  was  sit- 
ting there,  with  his  arms  folded 
and  his  head  thrown  back,  taking 
no  notice  of  her,  but  staring  at 
the  canvas  covering  straight  in 
front  of  him.  To  any  one  who 
did  not  know  him  he  might  seem 
to  be  merely  indifferent  to  what 
was  going  on,  but  to  me  the  ex- 
pression of  his  &ce  recalled  im- 
mediately my  remembrance  of  him 
as  he  read  the  letter  in  our  gar- 
den at  home.  There  was  the 
same  rigid  hardness;  it  was  sterner 
to-night  than  it  was  when  he  lay 
on  the  grass  in  the  sunshine ;  less 
passionate,  but  more  austere,  more 
unrelenting:  not  a  feature  was 
altered  or  contorted;  as  he  sat 
there  he  looked  like  a  stone  statue 
of  himself,  with  living  eyes,  that 
shone  with  a  cold,  pitiless  light. 
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A  conviction  flashed  across  me, 
and  as  a  sudden  noise  in  the 
night,  startling  the  sleeper,  rouses 
into  instant  life  all  his  dormant 
senses,  so  half-forgotten  words,  de- 
scriptions, speeches  crowded  into 
my  mind  with  oyerwhelming  proof 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter,  the 
cause  of  my  cousin's  going  to 
India,  the  girl  he  had  sought  but 
never  found,  was  before  me.  It 
was  my  likeness  to  him  that  she 
had  recc^nized;  it  was  about 
him  that  she  had  hesitated  to 
ask  me.  I  saw  her  face,  as  she 
was  boma  past,  with  its  haughty, 
fierce  expression  returned,  and  all 
the  passion  of  her  nature  blazing 
in  her  eyes,  and,  at  the  sight  of 
it,  I  dropped  the  curtain,  and 
turned  away. 

Harman  was  standing  in  the 
ring.  He  had  never  done  so  before ; 
but,  as  I  paced  the  tent,  wondering 
what  would  be  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  I  heard  his  voice  calling 
out  to  tiie  men  to  be  sharp.  He 
had  come  in  to  fetch  the  wooden 
stage,  up  which  the  horse  mounted 
nightiy  and  stood  with  its  four 
hoofs  close  together  upon  the 
small,  round  summii 

'  M,  Mr.  George,'  he  said,  as 
we  met  in  the  middle  of  the  tent, 
'  Wasn't  that  Mr.  Beginald  with 
you  ?  I  hardly  knew  him  at  first. 
What  makes  him  stop  there  ?' 

He  looked  tired  and  worried, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  so 
irritable,  that  I  hardly  noticed  the 
strangeness  of  his  question. 

'  Whafs  the  matter,  Harman?' 
I  asked.  '  Mademoiselle  been 
putting  you  out  ?  What  made  her 
so  late?  Tou  look  awfully  out  of 
sorts.' 

'  I  am  out  of  sorts,'  he  said, 
shortly,  and  glancing  round  to  see 
that  nobody  overheajnl  him ;  '  and, 
more  than  that,  I'm  nervous.  Tou 
may  laugh  if  you  like,  I  am  not 
given  to  that  kind  of  feeling.  You 
know  that.' 


'  Yes;  I  know  thai  But  what 
are  you  nervous  about?  Every- 
body seems  to  have  something  the 
matter  with  them  to-nighi' 

'  And  a  cursed  deal  too  much, 
some  have,'  he  answered  sharply ; 
'  and  that  girl's  one.  When  I  saw 
you  and  Mr.  Beginald  come  in,  I 
called  her  and  pointed  you  out. 
I  did  it  to  cheer  her  a  bit; 
but,  bless  me,  instead  of  look- 
ing pleased,  she  turned  awfully 
white,  and  those  great  eyes  of 
her's  flamed  and  flashed  like  red- 
hot  coals.  "  Why !  what's  the 
row  now?"  I  cry  out,  as  she 
jumps  off  the  saddle.  But,  without 
a  word,  back  she  goes  to  her  van 
and  keeps  us  all  waiting,  till  I 
thought  she  wasn't  coming  at  all. 
So  I  go  and  knock,  but  the  door's 
fastened.  "  Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
I'll  come  directly,"  she  cries  out ; 
but  I  wait  till  she  opens  the  door, 
and  the  first  thing  I  see  is  a  bottle 
on  the  table,  and  then  one  of  her 
drawers  open,  with  half  the  things 
turned  out  on  the  floor.  "  Well," 
she  says,  coolly,  seeing  me  there. 
"  Couldn't  you  wait  a  minute  ?" 
"  No,"  I  say.  "  They  are  nearly 
pulling  the  place  down."  "  They 
will  pull  it  down  altogether  soom," 
she  mutters ;  "  and  I  wish  they 
would  and  bury  him  under  ii" 
"Bury  who?*  I  ask.  "Never 
mind,"  she  says.  "  If  you  want 
me  to  ride  to-night,  let  me  pass." 
What  was  I  to  do?'  he  added,  turn- 
ing round  to  me.  '  I  couldn't  make 
a  fass  and  not  let  her  go  on ;  and 
it's  her  benefit-night  too.  But 
what  the  devil  she  meant  I  don't 
know :  only  I  wish  Mr.  Beginald 
wouldn't  sit  there,  and  I  shall  be 
mortal  glad  when  she's  safe  back 
in  her  van;  and  thafs  the  long 
and  short  of  ii' 

'  I  will  tell  Beginald  to  come 
here,'  I  said ;  and  I  went  to  the 
curtain  to  beckon  to  him  across 
the  ring. 

There  seemed  little  occasion  for 
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Harman's  alanu.  The  horse  was 
going  through  his  tricks  as  quietly 
as  ever,  and  the  girl  appeared  to 
be  a  little  sharper  with  the  curb- 
nothing  more.  She  never  looked 
at  Reginald,  who  sat,  as  before, 
staring  up  at  the  canvas  overhead, 
while  the  rest  of  the  audience 
watched  intently  the  movements 
of  the  horse  and  rider.  Every- 
thing was  so  much  as  usual,  that 
the  scene,  following  Harman's 
story,  was  like  waking  up  after  a 
nightmare. 

'  Damnation !  What  is  she  doing 
now?'  he  exclaimed,  pressing 
closer  to  me,  so  as  to  see  better 
into  the  ring. 

'  Only  a  new  trick,*  I  replied. 
I  thought  he  was  over-excited. 
*  She  is  bound  to  do  something 
new  on  a  benefit-night.' 

It  didn't  look  very  dreadfal. 
The  performance  with  the  stage 
was  over,  and,  instead  of  letting 
the  horse  gallop  round  as  usual, 
the  girl  was  taking  it  straight 
across  the  ring,  pulling  it  up 
when  its  head  was  almost  over  the 
low  wood-work.  It  had  a  dashing 
effect  and  the  audience  applauded 
loudly. 

'  Yes,  yes.  But  Ali  won't  un- 
derstand it.  Look !  she  is  doing 
it  again.' 

Yes  again,  but  she  headed  the 
horse  straight  for  where  Beginald 
was  sitting.  Its  white  body  hid 
him  from  us,  as  it  crossed  the 
ring  in  a  few  strides.  I  felt  Bar- 
man pressing  to  pass  me,  as  the 
girl  crouched  upon  the  saddle, 
and,  in  the  second,  instead  of  seeing 
her  check  the  horse,  I  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  lights  upon  a  spur 
driven  deep  into  the  animal's  side. 
A  loud  shout  of  honor  rang  in 
my  ears,  simultaneously  with  a 
heavy  cxash,  as  Ali,  rearing  wildly, 
sprang  forward  over  the  low  wood- 
work, and  fell  full  upon  Beginald 
in  a  white,  struggling  heap. 

Amid    cries    and    shrieks    we 


dashed  into  the  ring.  I  saw  my 
cousin  spring  up  and  people  rush- 
ing away  from  the  spot  Others 
followed  us  and  crowded  round 
excitedly,  with  great  oaths  and 
hoarse  voices.  But,  as  we  bent 
down,  all  the  din  seemed  unheard. 
Among  the  broken  and  shattered 
benches  was  the  dark  robed  figure 
of  the  girl,  with  upturned  face 
and  closed  eyes,  lying  right  under 
the  body  of  the  horse,  with  its 
great,  heavy  shoulder  crushing 
upon  her  bosom. 

An  hour  afterwards,  I  was  sit- 
ting upon  the  steps  of  the  black- 
painted  van.  ^Beginald  had  carried 
the  girl  there,  and  was  now  with 
her  alone.  The  crowd,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  had  dwindled  away 
when  the  doctor's  report  was 
known,  though  a  few  of  them  still 
remained,  scattered  about  in  small 
groups.  It  was  not  a  night  for 
loitering  in  the  open  air,  but, 
despite  the  cold,  three  or  four  of 
the  troupe  lingered  by  the  van. 
They  were  a  scene  for  a  painter 
as  they  stood  in  the  moonlight,  in 
their  gay  circus  dresses,  waiting 
there,  because  their  companion 
was  dying,  and  maybe  because 
their  hearts  were  heavy  for  the 
wayward  beauty.  But  there  was 
quietness  at  last,  broken  only  by 
the  low  voice  of  the  doctor,  talk- 
ing to  Harman  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps. 

'  Is  there  no  hope,  doctor  ?'  I 
asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  *  She  can't 
live  many  minutes  more,  poor 
girl,' he  said.  '  She  was  &st  sink- 
ing when  I  left  her  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago.  I  don't  think  that 
she  is  in  much  pain,  at  least,  not 
acute  pain.  All  the  ii^juvBS  are 
internal,  and  the  organs  are  too 
numbed  to  be  very  sensitive.  If  s 
very  dreadful — ^verydreadfuL  She 
ought  not  to  have  used  that  spur.' 

Involuntarily  I  put  my  hand 
upon  his  arm.    '  Hush.' 
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He  looked  at  me  eagerly.  '  Do 
you  really  think  she  meant  to  do 
it  ?'  he  asked  so  low,  that  I  could 
hardly  hear  him.  '  She  raved 
about  it  at  first,  but  I  paid  no 
heed  to  that.  It's  awful  to  think 
of  it,  and  she  dying  too.  I  wish 
we  could  get  a  clergyman  to  see 
her.  But  it  is  too  late  now — too 
late.  Besides  she  isn't  English, 
and,  perhaps,  she  would  not  listen 
to  him.  Do  you  know  what  re- 
ligion she  holds  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Harman.  '  I  am 
afraid,  Doctor,  I  and  the  troupe 
don't  think  as  much  about  that  as 
we  ought.' 

The  old  gentleman  made  a  kind 
reply,  and  moved  away  from  us 
into  the  shadow  of  the  tent;  and 
through  the  thick  mist  which  rose 
into  my  eyes  and  blurred  my  sight, 
I  saw  him  stand  there,  with  his 
luild  head  uncovered  and  bent  low 
upon  his  breast. 

'  George,'  whispered  a  voice 
alx)ve  me.  '  George.*  Beginald 
was  standing  at  the  van  door,  as 
I  had  seen  the  girl,  six  nights 
before,  with  her  tears  glistening 
in  the  moonlight.  '  Don't  wait 
for  me.  I'll  come  to  you  soon. 
Don't  wait.'  He  closed  the  door, 
but  his  voice  told  me  that  the  girl 
was  dead.  And  motioning  to  the 
doctor  that  the  end  had  come  I 
hurried  from  the  place. 

IV. 

It  was  a  long  watch  that  I 
kept  for  Beginald,  sitting  by  my 
fire  in  the  quiet  barracks.  My 
rooms  were  near  the  gate,  and  I 
heard  the  men  return  from  Mrs. 
Cheshimt's  soir^,  generally  in 
large  parties  at  first,  following 
each  other  at  short  intervals ;  but 
as  the  night  wore  on,  now  one 
alone,  now  two  together  came 
back ;  after  them  a  few  late  strag- 
glers from  other  places  found  their 
way  home ;  and  it  was  long  again 


after  the  last  of  these  had  passed 
my  windows  before  I  recognised 
B^inald's  voice  calling  to  the 
sentry.  I  went  out  and  waited 
for  him  on  the  landing,  to  let  him 
see  that  I  had  been  watching  for 
him.  He  came  up  the  stairs  with 
a  slow,  heavy  step  till  he  saw  me, 
then  muttering  something  about 
being  very  sorry  to  have  kept  me 
up,  he  passed  into  the  room» 
wheeled  the  arm-chair  round  to 
the  fire  and  sat  down. 

I  said  a  few  words — how  dread- 
fully hard  and  hackneyed  they 
sounded.  I  could  not  go,  as  a 
woman  could,  and  kneel  down  by 
his  side  and  coax  the  tears,  by  a 
gentle  caress,  into  his  bloodshot, 
burning  eyes;  so  I  sat  in  silence 
till  he  chose  to  speak.  There  was 
one  thing  I  could  do.  It  wanted 
but  four  minutes  to  five,  and,  pre- 
tending to  search  for  something 
on  the  mantelshelf,  I  touched  the 
stop  in  the  side  of  the  clock  to 
prevent  its  striking.  I  thought 
the  sound  might  jar  upon  his 
nerves.  Eight  hours  before  it  had 
been  the  signal  which  warned 
us  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  the 
circus.  I  did  not  notice  that  he 
was  watching  me,  and  I  sat  down, 
hoping  that  he  had  not  detected 
what  I  had  done. 

*  Kindly  meant,  George,'  he  said 
however,  with  a  slight  smile; 
'  and  there  are  other  kindnesses, 
that  I  have  heard  of,  that  I  shall 
not  forget.  She  spoke  to  me 
about  you,  for — ^Eh!  you  look 
surprised,  and,  perhaps,  think  you 
have  done  nothing.  It  was  like 
stopping  that  clock.  From  what 
she  said,  I  know  you  have  been  as 
courteous  to  her,  as  if  you  had 
met  her  in  the  position  she  ought 
to  have  held;  and  I  feel  it  the 
more  because  it — it  was  to  my 
wife.' 

'  To  your  wife !  Beginald.' 

'  To  my  wife,'  he  repeated,  turn 
ing  full   upon    me.     '  Think   of 
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me  what  you  like.  I  have  been  a 
fool  and  a  coward,  and  now  I  have 
tobearthepnniBhment.'<  He^poke 
Teiy  bitterly  in  his  grief,  and 
moved  abruptly  round  again  to- 
wards the  fire.  Then  he  asked  in 
a  quieter  voice,  but  still  looking  at 
the  coals : 

'  Did  you  see  it  ?* 

'Yes.' 

'All?' 

'Yes.' 

'  How  it  happened?  and  I 
nodded. 

He  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts. 

'  Does  anybody  else  know  that ?' 

He  stopped  abruptly;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  criminate  his 
wife  in  formal  words. 

'  Only  Harman  and  the  doctor, 
I  fancy,  Reginald.'  And  as  I  spoke, 
he  drew  a  long,  shuddering  breath 
and  leant  back  in  his  chair.  A 
sharp  spasm  of  pain  passed  over 
his  face,  as  if  he  had  been  struck, 
and  then  he  murmured  so  low 
that  I  had  to  bend  forward  to 
catch  the  words. 

'  It  was  my  fault — ^my  &ult. 
He  told  her  that  our  marriage 
was  a  sham  and  she  believed  him. 
He  preyed  upon  her  outraged 
feelings  till  he  drove  her  wild, 
and  then  he  tried  to  tempt  her, 
and  she  fled  from  him.  Baffled 
he  spread  reports  about  her  that 
were  caught  up  and  magnified. 
Men  came  to  me  and  told  me 
tales  about  her.  They  meant  well, 
no  doubt.  They  did  not  know 
that  she  was  my  wife.  I  began 
to  believe  that  the  letter  was  a 
sham,  and  that  it  was  only  an 
excuse  for  her  leaving  me.  I 
couldn't  find  her.  I  couldn't  find 
him.  I  heard  that  she  had  gone 
off  with  him,  and  I  cursed  them 
both;  and  now  both  are  dead. 
He  died  with  the  lies  he  told  to 
her  and  about  her  hot  in  his 
mouth;  for  they  were  lies — all 
lies,  and  this  is  the  end  of  them. 
0  God!  and  what  an  end.' 


Kind  nature  came  to  his  relief 
at  last.  His  set,  white  features 
unbent,  and  great  tears  welled  up 
into  his  dry,  bloodshot  eyes,  as  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Without  speaking,  I  put  my  arm 
round  him  and  led  him  into  my 
other  room.  I  almost  lifted  him 
on  to  the  bed,  threw  a  rug  over 
him,  closed  the  door,  and  left  him 
alone. 

It  was  an  anxious  week  that 
followed  the  last  night  of  the 
circus  at  Helstonleigh.  Reginald 
went  away  the  next  day  to  avoid 
being  present  at  the  inquest ;  and, 
early  the  same  morning,  Harman 
sent  the  circus  and  troupe  to 
another  town.  '  Tell  me  nothing 
now,'  he  said,  '  and  I  shall  know 
nothing.  It  will  be  best  for  all.' 
He  and  the  doctor  were  summoned, 
but  the  newspapers  befriended  us ; 
the  jurors  had  no  suspicion  and 
found,  unanimously,  that  it  was 
an  accident  and  poor  Ali  alone 
to  blame. 

'  Best  so.  Best  so,'  muttered 
Harman.  '  It  won't  hurt  him,  poor 
brute.  His  hurts  won't  heal  the 
less  soon,  or  his  com  taste  less 
sweei  He'll  have  to  be  idle  and 
grow  fat,  now  Mamzell's  left  us. 
He'll  miss  her  as  much  as  any  of 
us,  although  we  were  all  very  fond 
of  the  girl.-* 

But  before  the  week  had  passed, 
there  was  placards  posted  up  in 
another  town,  announcing  the 
coming  of  the  '  unrivalled  circus,' 
only  '  La  Haute  £cole'  was  omitted 
from  the  programme.  And  far 
away  from  Helstonleigh,  Reginald, 
Harman,  and  I  stood  by;  while 
the  fair  rider  was  laid  to  rest, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  village- 
church,  where  she  was  married. 
It  was  her  last  wish  to  lie  there. 
And  a  cross,  bearing  her  true 
name,  '  Marie,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Fordyce,'  throws  its  shadow,  when 
the  sun  is  setting,  over  her  grave. 

A.V.  H. 
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PLEASURK 

*  Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes, 
And  when  in  act  they  cease  in  prospect  rise ; 
Present  to  grasp,  or  future  still  to  find, 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.' 


WHAT  is  pleasure  ?  Absence 
of  pain,  philosophers  have 
answered,  with  irritating  brevity. 
A  negative  reply  most  truly,  in- 
spiring regret  we  had  not  followed 
the  example  of  'jesting  Pilate/ 
and  turned  away  as  the  question 
left  our  lips.  In  one  sense,  cer- 
tainly— ^freedom  from  pain  or 
trouble — its  mental  representative 
— does  afford  very  decided  plea- 
sure, and  illustrates  a  fact  indis- 
putable, that  living  is  rendered  on 
the  whole  happy  by  a  succession 
of  contrasts  more  or  less  marked ; 
better  fitted  for  satisfying  man's 
restless  soul  than  an  even  tenour 
of  content  or  a  paradise  of  mo- 
notony. 

*The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 

yam, 
Good  and  ill  together.' 

With  the  absence  of  bodily  pain 
the  mind  remains  in  a  comfortable 
dolcc/ar  niente  condition.  Every 
one  who  has  battled  through  a 
perilous  illness,  and  retraced  his 
steps  from  the  gloomy  valley  which 
lies  at  the  end  of  life's  journey, 
can  bear  witness  to  the  calm, 
subtle  joys  attending  what  is  for 
the  body  almost  a  vita  nuova. 
With  firmer  hand  we  each  day 
grasp  again  at  life's  myriad  sweets 
— the  delights  of  Nature  and  man's 
skill :  are  again  children,  to  prize 
the  merest  trifles  which  years  of 
custom  have  made  stale  and  taste- 
less. Poets  have  not  deemed  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  sing  the 
simple  pleasures  of  convalescence 
— ^that  half-shuddering  happiness 
at  having  foiled  the  pale  king  this 
bout,  at  leas.t :  the  hearty  smiles 


and  hand-shakes  of  those  nearest 
and  dearest,  and — last  though  not 
least — that  wondrous  appetite, 
transforming  the  hackneyed  chop 
into  a  dinner  for  the  gods ! 

Man,  undeniably,  is  a  pleasure- 
seeking  animal.  He  ceases  to  be 
so  only  when  he  has  lapsed  into  a 
chronic  state  of  morbidity.  Before 
we  can  crawl,  our  godfathers  and 
godmothers  hasten  to  provide  us 
with  resplendent  coral  and  silver, 
much  more  to  gratify  our  craving 
eye  and  ear,  than  to  aid  in  cutting 
our  troublesome  ivories.  So  soon 
as  we  stumble  tipsily  along  to  the 
horror  of  the  nervous  bystander, 
some  cherished  toy  or  doll  must 
needs  relieve  the  ennui  of  our  con- 
stitutional with  nurse ;  and  there 
is  nothing  over  which  tiny  tod- 
dlers are  so  ready  to  fight  a 
outrance  as  over  the  staple  of  their 
mimic  pleasures. 

Work  is  indubitably  an  acquired 
taste,  like  that  for  claret  or  olives 
— a  taste  enforced  by  the  rod  which 
has  flagellated  mankind  ever  since 
fair  Eve's  curiosity  made  her  long 
posterity  'hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.'  Bcason  had  to 
give  us  a  lift  and  persuade  us  to 
accept  toil  mental  or  mechanical, 
if  not  willingly,  at  least  quietly,  as 
inevitahU,  whilst  Dame  Nature  with 
her  beauteous  system  of  compen- 
sations teaches  us  that  work  a 
thousandfold  enhances  our  plea- 
sures. 

Of  what  does  pleasure  consist  ? 
Primarily  of  absorption.  Such  is 
the  bliss  of  lovers,  those  gluttons 
of  pleasure  (so  far  as  their  path 
runs  smooth,  poor  voyagers !),  the 
entrancing  delights  of  the  mazy 
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waltz,  charmed  wanderings  in  the 
boundless  realms  of  fiction,  or  the 
intellectual  tournament  of  chess. 
Though  unquestionably  there  is, 
despite  all  our  groaning  'Jere- 
miahs/ much  more  pleasure  than 
pain  in  the  world,  there  is  yet 
portioned  out,  and  often  somewhat 
unfairly,  a  pretty  fund  of  annoy- 
ances, yezations,  discomforts,  and 
monotonies,  which  render  the  get- 
ting out  of  ourselves  for  awhile,  far 
from  disagreeable,  and  decidedly 
beneficial.  Pleasure  allures  us  from 
the  often  gloomy  prison  of  self,  and 
as  usually  we  are  compelled  to 
companionship  in  its  pursuit,  en- ' 
forces  the  wisdom  of  co-operation 
(that  hated  word  which  is  as  a  red- 
rag  unto  the  irate  tradesman !). 

Man  was  never  cut  out  for  a 
solitary  life — as  Monsieur  Crusoe 
found  to  his  cost.  What  did  his 
abandonment  of  civilized  life  en- 
tail on  the  irrepressible  Claimant  ? 
Loss  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  the 
fat  acres  of  Tichbome — ^what  an 
awful  example  of  the  error  of  turn- 
ing rusty,  and  bolting  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  man  1  Poor  Eoger 
might  better  hare  drunk  pots  of 
ale  in  the  congenial  butler's  pantry, 
and  waiting  for  the  day  of  in- 
heritance, ten  to  one  have  been 
amply  consoled  for  that  cruel  in- 
terruption of  his  '  Love's  young 
dream.'  Crusoe,  instead  of  a  '  Life 
on  the  ocean  wave,'  only  arrived  at 
living  high  and  dry  mid  the  soli- 
tude and  alarms  of  a  bit  of  land 
smaller  than  a  large  English 
county,  to  which  he  was  cliained 
— a  iSromethean-warehouseman  in 
mid-ocean,  when  he  could  have 
spent  a  jolly  time  of  it  in  Old  Eng- 
land, and  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  dutiful  son. 

Votaries  of  pleasure  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — ^those  who 
are  ready  to  enjoy,  and  those  who 
require  coaxing.  An  important 
desideratum  in  the  pleasure-seeker 
is  that  he  shall  be  content  with 


himself,  as  a  lucky  merchant  whose 
balance  is  on  the  right  side.  That 
given,  we  have  a  sure  basis  for 
rearing  the  transient  fabric  of  the 
swift-running  hours, — possess  a 
passe-^rtoui  with  which  to  sally 
out  into  the  world's  fancy  fair, 
and  frolic  at  its  thousand  pretty 
stalls.  Alas !  few  are  qualified  by 
fortune  and  disposition  to  be  thus 
easily  wooed  and  won  by  the  at- 
tractive goddess.  Except  x)erhap8 
midst  a  group  of  laughing  children, 
something  of  the  skeleton  at  the 
feast,  shadows  assembled  pleasure- 
seekers,  a  light  cloud  of  internal 
depression,  confessed  in  the  inner- 
most hearts  of  the  smiling  mul- 
titude that  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
glowing  booths  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Who  guessed,  for  instance,  at 
the  acute  agonies  of  poor  Major 
Pendennis  when  staying  out  the 
stately  ball,  at  which  the  stem 
dictates  of  fashion  and  '  Pen's '  in- 
terests said,  'Wait?'  He  pined, 
an  ancient  wreck,  in  the  grey- 
morning's  light  for  relief  from 
tight  boots,  stays,  and  wig,  for  the 
downy  couch  which  had  long  ex- 
pected its  gouty  tenant.  Fortu- 
nately our  hearts  are  not  free  to 
public  gaze.  Were  it  not  so  many 
a  high  revel  would  be  changed  to 
a  gloomy  '  Hall  of  Eblis,'  and  the 
revellers  shun  each  other's  burning 
bosoms  in  awful  silence. 

Touching  the  assertion  that '  for- 
bidden pleasures  are  sweetest.' 
They  are  so  to  a  certain  and 
limited  extent  only.  As  Gray  beau- 
tifully puts  it,  we  can  only '  Snatch 
a  feaiful  joy ;'  and  the  forbidden 
fruit  is  thoroughly  relished  only, 
when  our  appetite  is  artifically 
strengthened  by  a  tonic  leaven  of 
evil.  Cinderella  would  rather,  we 
opine,  have  gone  to  the  grand  ball 
in  the  manner  of  ordinary  mortala 
However  that  entrancing  legend 
may  run,  we  can't  feel  certain  that 
the  fairy  godmother  could  quite 
banish  from  her  protSgSe's  mind  a 
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tiny  clond  of  distrnst  as  to  what 
might  ensne  '  after  the  opera  was 
oyer.'  Children  are  generally,  and 
rather  nnfoirly,  credited,  with  last- 
ing after  forbidden  fruit,  and  sa- 
Youring  it  much  more  than  sanc- 
tioned pabutum.  In  reality  they 
are  but  imdamped  by  care,  con- 
science, or  reflection,  while  at  the 
flesh-pots,  which,  we  big-folks  may 
not  feast  upon  so  undisturbedly. 
We  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
the  perplexed  question  what  are 
harmless  and  lawful,  or  Ticious  and 
unlawful  pleasures,  but  can  fear- 
lessly assert  that  by  far  the  lai^er 
amount  of  current  pleasure  is 
wholly  of  an  innocent  character. 

'  What  is  one  man's  food  is 
another  man's  poison,'  and  the 
proyerb  is  constantly  illustrated 
for  us.  There  is  the  life-long  plea- 
sure of  the  bibliomaniac,  the  bon- 
▼ivant,  the  art-collector  and  anti- 
tiquarian — et  hoc  genus  omne.  To 
each  of  these,  the  delights  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  neighbour  are  a 
profound  mystery,  ignored  or 
openly  scorned.  Intellectual  re- 
creations hold  a  high  place  in 
the  syren  mazes  of  pleasure-land, 
though  i)oiBoned  with  some  latent 
alloy.  May  not  the  crowned  glories 
of  the  past  from  their  Olympian  pin- 
nacle suggest  disagreeable  contrasts 
to  ordinarily-endowed  Brown  and 
Jones,  as  they  sun  or  singe  them- 
selres  in  the  dazzling  light,  with 
a  Tain  hope  of  stealing  a  thimble- 
ful of '  Promethean  fire  ?' 

The  '  De  Stael '  defined  pleasure 
as  a  sense  of  progress  in  any  work 
pursued  con  a77u>re,  anticipating  the 
'  still  achieving,  still  pursuing '  of 
Longfellow,  and  Carlyle's  apothe- 
osis of  labour.  But  to  many,  or 
most  minds,  there  is  little  associa- 
tion between  the  word  pteoMire, 
and  the  cumulatiye  delights  of 
mastering  a  foreign  tongue,  or 
slowly  raising  a  great  monument 
of  perseyering  genius,  be  it  a  his- 
tory like  '  Gibbon's '  or  a  beacon 


such  as  Eddystone,  and  a  wonder 
that  the  toil  should  arouse  or  thrill 
any  nerve  of  pleasure. 

But  the  pleasures  of  Society! 
What  a  glowing  vista  rises  before 
the  dSbtUant !  A  many-tinted  mS- 
lange — a  stage  set  up  with  all  the 
wondrous  tricks  of  art  and  custom, 
best  calculated  to  witch  the  senses, 
and  cast  a  glamour  over  the  vo- 
tary's soul.  Our  ever  conscious, 
and  all-pervading  iTidimduality, in- 
fuses  a  subtle  charm  into  our  anti- 
cipations of  joys  to  come  in  that 
thronged  and  glittering  arena.  We 
won't  for  a  moment  (or  perhaps 
rather  by  nature  we  can't)  regard 
ourselves  as  pawns  on  a  chess- 
board, boasting  only  the  same 
tether  and  capacities  of  moving,  as 
vouchsafed  to  our  long  ancestry 
from  poor  misguided  'Adam.'  The 
sixty-four  squares  represent  the 
formalities  and  exactions  of  society, 
on  which  lines  we  must  be  content 
to  travel — ^ay,  and  move  adroitly 
to  keep  our  own,  much  more  to 
win  prizes.  This  irrepressible  in- 
dividuality, or  self-assertion,  suffers 
the  very  deuce,  and  plays  awkward 
tricks  enough  when  depressed. 
'  Hesperides '  may  be  thrown  open 
to  a  crowd  of  the  upper-ten,  and 
prove  but  a  poor  sort  of  place  after 
all,  if  a  majority  of  the  guests  be 
bilious  or  under  the  nameless 
horrors  of  influenza.  Our  charming 
hostess  may  summon  witching 
beauty,  esprit,  and  fashion  to  her 
sparkling  salon,  to  meet  cruel 
failure,  if  a  majority  of  her  guests 
are  a  prey  to  the  blues :  for  dispo- 
sition, bile,  and  catarrh,  weigh 
more  than  lights,  gilding,  and  fine 
company.  Fair  May  and  charming 
Laura  protest  'gainst  the  infinite 
weariness  of  Mrs.  Dashaway's 
dance,  while  brother  Charley  is  in 
raptures  over  the  exceeding  jolli- 
ness  of  the  evening.  Only  because 
the  latter  has  been  in  the  humour 
for  a  long  and  happy  flirtation, 
whilst  May  and  Laura,  at  sixes- 


and-serenflwith  themselTes.grosBly 
exaggerated  ai^  demerits  in  their 
respectiTB  partneiB.  What  ia  the 
moni  ?  Simply,  we  moat  caltiTate 
onraelTes  to  be  reoipieiLte  of  plea- 
sore,  and  not,  like  Bulky  children, 
turn  obstinately  away  from  what, 
with  a  little  exerticm  on  oar  aide, 
can  Boon  be  developed  into  genuine 
amusement. 

There  ie  one  pteasuie  which 
rarely  deeerta  us,  our  first  and 
firmest  friend — the  last  to  leave  us 
with  a  sigh.  Who  can  recount  or 
Biug  the  pleasures  of  Sc^  t  That 
^iry  gift  which  failed  to  quit 
beauteous  Pandora's  treasure-box 
of  plagnes.  Before  the  straining 
ship  goes  dovn,  but  only  when  the 
wavea  mab  in  beyond  the  resisting 
power  of  pumps  and  seams,  we 
may  see  tiie  rata  desert  their  dark 
stronghold.  So  when  all  is  over 
with  poor  mortality,  our  cheering 
Ariel — Hope  flies  away  to  less  trou- 
bled r^ons.  Hope,  or  anticipa- 
tion, forms  a  piquant  sauce  for 
joya  to  come ;  so  good,  indeed,  that 
it  often  pales  reality,  and  make  us 
wish  again  for  the  season  of  ez- 


■  All  tkiogs  that  u«, 
Are  with  more  ipirit  ciused  than  e 
joyed.' 
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Old  age  has  its  pleasures  too, 
tbongb  they  are  principally  of  a 
n^»tive  order.  Then  monotony 
and  quiet  (youth's  bugbears),  and 
a  knowledge  that  things  have  been 
wound  up  and  are  going  undis- 
turbedly, constitute  the  «utnmwm 
boTiwn  of  content.  To  budding 
miss  and  jubilant  young  Hopefiil, 
old  age  presents  nothing  but  a 
vague  ioy  prospect — is  indissolubly 
associated  wiUi  torpor,  wrinkles, 
death,  and  irksome  precepts.  Na- 
ture smiles  at  the  cimning  elixir 
Time  is  ever  preparing  in  his 
wondrous  laboratory  for  both  in- 
ternal and  external  application. 
Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death '  has  no 
truer  or  more  beautiful  illustration 
than  that  of  the  terrible  despot 
gently  leading  the  aged  man  to  his 
grave.  It  has  been  said  that  old 
people  clutch  at  life  more  eagerly 
than  the  young.  Natnie  is  too 
strong  and  kind  for  this  to  be  true 
but  in  very  exceptional  coses.  As 
a  rule  the  good  dame  softly  lessens 
the  fiame  of  life,  and  slowly  breaks 
our  mundane  ties  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  BO  that  the  end  may  come  as 
a  pleasant  sleep,  rather  than  by  a 
wrench  and  a  tug  from  this  little 
spot  of  assured  terra  firma. 
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CURRICULUM    OXONIENSE. 
A  Rhyme  op  Alma  Mater. 

CRAMMED  to  the  brim  with  Eton's  classic  lore, 
Wise  saws  of  sages,  poets'  dreams  of  yore, 
A  '  swell '  to  turn  yon  Latin  periods  neat,  or 
E'en  a  *  Times '  leader  in  Iambic  metre — 
Safe  in  his  grasp  (of  course)  Fame's  fairest  prize, 
The  bumptious  Freshman  up  to  Oxford  hies  : 
His  the  stem  vow,  by  reading  close  and  deep. 
To  scale  at  length  High  Honour's  topmost  steep. 
So,  mid  quaint  scenes  of  school  and  holiday, 
The  curtain  rises,  and  begins  the  Play, 

•  *  *  *  * 

He  dons  the  gown,  the  cap,  with  matchless  grace, 

Sure  he  to  win  the  Academic  race, 

A  *  double  first,'  at  least,  within  his  ken, — 

Failure  but  fastens  on  your  shady  men. 

A  little  space,  the  midnight  lamp  illumes 

The  studious  calm  of  his  well-ordered  rooms ; 

A  little  space,  historian,  poet,  sage. 

Fire  all  his  thoughts,  and  all  his  powers  engage — 

Peace  his  by  day,  by  night  untroubled  rest. 

No  Hebrew  threatens,  no  rude  duns  molest : 

So  his  first  term  glides  smoothly  to  its  end, 

And  home  he  flies  the  pleasant '  vac'  to  spend. 

But  soon,  next  term,  dread  sign  of  direful  change ! 

Rumour  is  rife  with  whispers  new  and  strange. 

For  him  at  mom  in  vain  the  Chapel  bell 

Angrily  *  swears,' — the  sad  Muse  weeps  to  tell, 

He  snores  supine,  of  time  unconscious  quite, 

After  a  champagne-supper  overnight : 

Rising  at  length,  he  scorns  the  sacred  dons. 

And,  Lectures  cut,  breakfasts  with  Brown  at  John's. 

See  ye  that  dashing  tandem  rolling  by  ? 

Hear  ye  those  shouts  that  fill  the  midday  sky  ? 

Tis  he,  the  Freshman  erst, — but  on  his  brow 

'Twere  vain  to  seek  *  Thought's  pale  complexion '  now ; 

More  of  late  '  feeds '  it  hints,  and  heavy  wines, 

And  feet  not  bedwards  tum'd  till  morning  shines. 

Strange  coats  he  wears,  and  shirts  of  curious  dye, 

And  jewels  purchas'd  in  the  *  Com '  or  *  High ': 

Purchas'd  ? — ^but  well  each  soapy  tradesman  knows 
No  wish  to  hint  of  cash  for  gems  or  clothes, — 
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'  Proud  of  your  custom.     Pray,  sir,  take  your  pick ' 
(And  e'en  his  watch  proclaims  the  time  *  on  tick !'} 
O  happy  state,  thinks  he  ;  O,  blissful  dream, 
Thus  to  disport  through  groves  of  Academe ! 

«  *  •  *  * 

Again  Time's  curtain  rises  to  the  view, 
And  shows  our  quondam  Freshman's  face  anew. 
What  ghastly  terror  pales  his  visage  so  ? 
Grisliest  of  Fiends,  avaunt !  thou  dread  Great-Go ! 
At  leng^  the  awful  day,  despised  too  long. 
Dawns  with  its  crowd  of  fears,  a  gloomy  throng ; 
Within  the  Schools,  most  dismal  spot,  he  sits, 
Biting  his  nails,  racking  his  brains  by  fits : 
Before  him  baleful  Logic's  paper  lies, 
Relentless,  stern ;  he  shuns  it  with  his  eyes — 
For  hath  not  Aldrich  woo'd,  and  woo'd  in  vain. 
This  errant  son  to  follow  in  his  train ! 

*  Barb'ra,  Celarent,'  rise  in  silent  power. 
Spectres  that  gibe  and  sneer  in  that  fierce  hour. 
At  length  'tis  o'er :  'tis  only  left  to  wait 

The  dread  '  Testamur,'  big  with  secret  fate. 

Here  are  they — ^here  is  Brown — and  Jones — but,  hold  ! 

Where's  Robinson  ?  and  Echo  answers,  Sold ! 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

Years  pass ;  the  scene  is  chang'd : — In  a  new  land. 

Girt  by  great  seas,  with  towering  mountains  grand, 

May'st  see  our  hero,  lone  as  lone  can  be. 

Smoking  the  herb  Nicotian  'neath  a  tree. 

Around  him  miles  of  rolling  plain  he  views,  • 

Where  no  grim  dun  the  unwary  victim  sues :        ^ 

No  need  to  sport  the  oak — is  heard  no  soimd 

Save  the  quick-biting  sheep  that  feed  around. 

m  *  *  *  * 

And  so  the  Drama  ends. 

'A  Reverend  Dean,' 
Quoth  he,  *  or  Bishop,  p'raps,  I  might  have  been, 

*  A  Shepherd  in  a  very  different  sphere. 
Instead  of  which  I— keep  a  sheepwalk  here.' 

J.  W.  Taylor- 
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TTTRRFi  is  nowhere  where  yoa 
can  be  more  thoroughly  at 
home  than  at  an  inn.  It  generally 
takes  me  twenty-four  hours  to 
work  off  the  sensation  of  freshness 
and  novelty,  but  after  that  I  ei\joy 
myself  thoroughly.  '  Shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  at  my  inn  ?  is  a 
thoroughly-English  proverb.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  great  admirer  of 
inns.  He  preferred  tavern  life  to 
any  other :  '  Believe  me,  sir,  the 
finest  prospect  is  improved  by  a 
goodinn  in  the  background.'  There 
was  good  Archbishop  Leighton  who 
always  desired  to  die  at  on.  inn : 
and  he  had  his  wish — and  his  life 
and  his  money  were  exactly  com- 
mensurate. There  is  one  very 
simple  reason  that  accounts  for 
the  superiority  of  inns.  At  your 
own  house  or  at  any  other  house, 
the  less  trouble  you  give,  so  much 
the  better;  but  at  an  hotel  you 
can  hardly  give  too  much  trouble  : 
you  cannot  ask  for  too  great  a 
number  of  things.  Business  is  all 
the  brisker  for  your  orders.  The 
hotel  system  in  England  has  not 
attained  the  vast  development 
which  has  been  the  case  in  Ame- 
rica: and,  for  the  sake  of  every 
home  influence,  I  sincerely  trust  it 
never  may;  but  that  tiiere  has 
been  a  wonderful  alteration  of  late 
years  every  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  travel  through  all  parts  of 
the  country,  knows  very  well. 

It  is  a  noticeable  phase  of  En- 
glish society,  that  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  live  regularly 
at  hotels.  This  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  American  system.  The 
hotels  willingly  receive  such.  Some 
will  make  extremely  ample  reduc- 
tions, to  permanent  customers :  but 
of  course  they  prefer  those  guests 
who  do  not  ask  for,  and  would  not 
accept,  any  concession.     There  is 


an  amusing  story,  told  by  Mr. 
Smiles,  in  one  of  his '  Lives  of  Engi- 
neers.' A  great  engineer  had  re- 
sided so  long  at  one  of  the  hotels 
near  Charing  Gross,  that  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fixtures. 
He  horrified  a  new  landlord  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  going 
away.  The  poor  man  explained 
that  he  had  bought  and  paid  for 
him  only  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
that  he  had  paid  several  hundred 
pounds  for  the  lease  and  good-will 
of  the  permanent  inmate.  People 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
outlive  their  friends  and  relations, 
often  live  permanently  at  hotels, 
finding  it  tolerably  cheap,  and 
much  more  cheerfuL  They  hardly 
live  at  one  hotel  all  the  year  long 
but  they  flit,  according  to  the 
season,  from  one  hotel  to  another. 
It  is  not  unusual,  in  these  wealthy 
days,  to  find  whole  fEunilies,  with 
servants  and  governesses,  locating 
themselves  for  weeks  together  at  an 
hotel.  Nowhere  more  than  in 
Yorkshire,  is  there  so  much  money 
spent,  or  the  style  of  living  so 
frank,  free,  and  unembarrassed. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  vast 
hotels  have  become  the  fashion  in 
London.  The  Grosvenor,  the  Cha- 
ring Cross,  the  Langham  have 
quite  revolutionized  hotel  life  in 
London.^  Most  of  the  old  hotels 
have  far][)ished  up  and  endeavoured 
to  meet  the  modem  standard.  The 
great  motive  cause  was  probably 
the  Limited  Liability  Act,  which, 
both  for  good  and  evil,  has  im- 
mensely modified  the  character  of 
English  commercial  transactions. 
The  wide  prospect  was  thereby 
opened  to  the  general  public  of 
realizing  the  tradesman's  profits 
with  something  decidedly  less 
than  the  tradesman's  responsibili- 
ties.   Innkeeping  was  supposed  to 
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he  a  peculiarly  prosperous  busi- 
ness yielding  immense  returns.  It 
became  a  famous  investment^  and 
limited-liability  hotels  arose  on 
'every  side.  Clergymen,  country 
gentlemen,  and  spinster  ladies,  all 
became  innkeepers,  so  far  as  the 
taking  of  shares  could  make  them 
such.  But  it  soon  became  evident 
that  you  could  not  have  the 
tradesman's  profits,  unless  you  also 
had  his  constant  assiduity  and 
keen  interest  in  his  daily  takings. 
The  new  hotels  were  generally 
built  in  a  very  complete  manner 
and  were  most  goigeously  fur- 
nished. But  somehow  they  did 
not  succeed  as  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  succeed.  There 
was  an  air  of  listlessness  about 
them.  The  very  servants  seemed 
to  know  that  the  manager's  eyes, 
unquickened  by  the  intense  re- 
sponsibility of  a  personal  venture, 
had  not  its  wonted  terror  and 
command.  Some  properties  be- 
came heavily  mortgaged,  and  some 
altogether  came  to  sorrow.  I  have 
known  of  hotels  being  sold,  the 
furniture  of  some  rooms  of  which 
had  never  been  used,  with  almost 
miles  of  sheetings  and  blanketings 
untouched.  Of  late  the  system  has 
been  to  employ  some  manager  of 
great  experience,  and  who  will  take 
a  large  interest  in  the  undertaking. 
The  general  business  has  been 
firmer  and  healthier ;  but  still  the 
non-paying  hotels  are  not  infre- 
•quent,  and  those  are  thought  ex- 
ceedingly good  which  show  a  profit 
of  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that,  although 
the  charges  of  great  hotels  are 
high,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
■a  reduction.  Of  course  there  are 
some  hotels  where  you  must  pay 
anything  yott  are  asked:  'Lun- 
cheon, sir,  four  shillings,  a  potato, 
sixpence,  water-cress  6ixx)ence' — 
the  cumulative  style  which  German 
hotel-keepers  often  practice  upon 
the  tourist    If  you  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  you  don't  like  the 
wine  of  an  hotel,  and  prefer  to  take 
your  own,  the  charge  is  two  shil- 
lings a  cork.  Some  hotels  are  not 
happy  in  their  wines.  There  are 
no  wine  committees,  as  at  clubs, 
and  they  are  perhaps  selected  by  a 
single  vicious  taste.  At  such  a 
place  as  Brighton  you  may  be 
charged  pretty  much  as  you  like. 
People  go  there  when  they  have 
plenty  of  money  and  with  the  ex- 
press design  of  getting  rid  of  ii 
The  Grand  Hotel  at  Brighton  is 
more  like  a  caravanserai  than  any 
other  place  where  I  have  stayed, 
and  it  has  certainly  not  superseded 
the  Bedford  of  old.  In  Paris,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  tariffs  both  of 
the  Louvre  and  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
are  reduced.  One  advantage  of  a 
great  hotel  is  that  you  may  calcu- 
late to  a  sixpence  what  you  have 
to  pay;  and  if  you  go  on  the 
boarding  system,  increasing  in  the 
hotels,  you  need  only  be  provided 
with  a  specified  number  of  guineas. 

'  But  worse  it  were  than  death  or  idiot's 

glance 
To   he  without  a  sou  within    these 
walls.' 

TarifGs  are  everywhere  attainable, 
and  it  depends  only  on  yourself 
where  you  will  take  up  your  abode 
and  how  long  you  will  stay. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  work- 
ing of  great  hotels  in  their  prac- 
tical details.  The  commissariat  of 
a  great  hotel  must  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  The  provisioning  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  must  involve  very  curious 
statistics.  In  such  large  under- 
takings there  is  always  a  risk  that 
peculation  and  waste  Vill  run  away 
with  the  profits.  A  professed  cook 
will  take  his  hundred  a  year  and 
drink  his  fourteen  pints  of  beer 
daily.  The  management  does  not 
so  much  find  fault  with  this :  for 
you  cannot  stint  people  of  beer 
who  are  exposed  to  great  fires,  but 
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the  extrayaganoe  that  can  be  per- 
petuated in  snch  establishments  is 
immense.  The  system  of  letting 
off  apartments,  the  tenants  of  which 
keep  their  own  keys  and  feed  where 
they  like,  has  taken  no  hold  of 
English  hotels.  You  cannot  sleep 
at  an  English  hotel,  under  three- 
half-crowns,  which  represent  bed, 
attendance,  and  breakfast.  But 
then  the  solitude  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  can  be  immense,  because  the 
crowd  is  immense.  The  court-yard 
of  the  Langham  only  feebly  re- 
produces the  court-yard  of  the 
Grand.  There  is  a  legend,  that  in 
one  of  the  streets — as  the  great 
corridors  of  the  Grand  are  named 
— a  man  died  and  was  not  found 
for  a  week  afterwards.  Then  the 
administration  is  necessarily  car- 
ried on  by  a  system  of  checks, 
which  is  indeed  the  only  method 
possible.  Perhaps  you  are  some- 
times surprised  at  the  delay  in  at- 
tending to  a  simple  order.  But  that 
order  has  been  booked — ^perhaps 
re-booked — and  tickets  and  coun- 
terfoils interchanged  before  that 
glass  of  wine  is  issued.  The  mere 
management  of  such  a  business,  in 
the  treasury,  officies,  etc.,  inyolves 
enormous  work,  and  could  only  be 
conducted  by  almost  military  dis- 
cipline and  subdiyision  of  labour. 
One  of  the  most  important  offi- 
cials in  an  hotel  is  the  head- 
waiter.  Dickens,  in  his  '  Mutual 
Friend,'  in  that  incomparable  mar- 
riage dinner  at  Greenwich,  makes 
the  head- waiter  Archbishop.  If  he 
had  said  Archdeacon,  he  would 
haye  giyen  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  head-waiter.  This  func- 
tionary is  immensely  important. 
I  knew  a  head-waiter  who  had  a 
stipend  of  three  hundred  a-year; 
this  is  somewhat  aboye  the  ayerage, 
but  the  head-waiter  of  a  great 
hotel  has  at  least  half  that  stipend. 
Then  their  chance  fees  are  yery 
considerable.  They  haye  sometimes 
most    persuasiye    manners.     Old 


ladies  abandon  themselyes  to  their 
care  with  the  most  relying  abandon. 
An  hMtuS  of  an  hotel  generally 
giyes  a  weekly  '  tip '  to  the  head- 
waiter  and  he  generally  knows  what 
he  is  about.  The  head-waiter  is 
nearly  always  English,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  under-waiters  are 
foreign — French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. That  great  senrant-difficulty 
crops  up  at  the  hotels,  and  it  ia 
thought  best  to  import  the  waiters. 
As  a  rule,  they  fare  as  well  as  the 
most  lucratiye  guest  in  the  house : 
an  early  dinner  and  an  excellent 
supper.  'The  best  and  simplest 
plan,'  said  a  gentleman  to  me,  the 
other  day,  'is  to  giye  your  ser- 
yants  salmon,  lamb,  new  peas,  and 
early  potatoes.  Then  they  don't 
waste,  as  they  know  the  yalue ; 
otherwise  they  are  most  wasteful.' 
Some  waiters  haye  quite  a  cosmo- 
politan reputation:  they  are  known 
in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. Some  will  ply  a  trade  during 
hiflf  the  year  and  go  into  business 
for  the  other  half.  I  haye  some- 
times receiyed  pantomimic  gestures 
from  waiters  who  wished  td  conyey 
the  impression  that  they  had  met 
me  in  far-away  localities.  Then 
there  is  the  elderly  domestic,  like 
the  chambermaid  in  the  '  Vision  of 
Sin,'  T^ho  prides  herself  upon  her 
seyere  aspect  and  irreproachable 
character,  and  who  declines,  from 
ethical  motiyes,  to  bring  your  hot 
water  into  the  bed-room,  causing 
you  to  shiyer  in  the  breeze  as  you 
make  a  surreptitious  dash  for  it. 
The  yexed  question  of  fees  to.  ser- 
yants  is  constantly  recurring.  When 
you  haye  paid  for  attendance,  it  ia 
rather  hard  to  pay  oyer  again :  yet 
you  naturally  want  to  giye  some- 
thing to  people  who  haye  been  ciyil 
to  you,  especially  if  you  are  told — 
as  you  sometimes  are — ^that  they 
receiye  no  money  payment.  I  think 
a  small  gratuity  is  due  to  the  ser- 
yants  with  whom  you  haye  been 
chiefly  brought  in  contact,  eepe- 
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cially.  if  yon  feel  thai  you  have 
really  been  done  well  by. 

There  are  some  large  hotels 
which  of  late  years  have  been 
dropped  down  in  romantic  sites 
where  you  can  study  bits  of  scenery 
and  phases  of  society  with  peculiar 
facility.  As  a  rule,  you  do  not  see 
much  of  either  in  a  great  city. 
There  is  one  exception,  which  is, 
that  at  the  Langham  or  the  Louyre 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  American 
families  staying  on  indefinitely; 
and,  if  you  think  it  worth  while, 
you  can  get  together  a  large  Ame- 
rican connection.  The  idea  of 
putting  down  large  hotels  in  beau- 
tiful localities,  where  families  may 
stay  for  weeks  together  and  the 
neighbourhood  may  yield  them 
constant  enjoyment,  is  an  admirable 
one:  it  is  importii^  into  the 
country  just  as  much  of  London 
as  you  care  for.  A  bachelor  has 
all  the  comforts  of  his  club,  with 
on  agreeable  admixture  of  ladies' 
society.  It  is  true  that  the  draW< 
ing-room,  in  some  places,  is  nomi- 
nally reserved  only  for  those 
gentlemen'  who  are  accompanied 
by  ladies,  but  the  rule  is  not  de 
rtgutwr,  and  you  soon  find  some 
kind  people  who  will  take  you 
under  their  wing.  The  English 
taste  for  insulation  will  cause  many 
people  to  coop  themselves  up  in 
private  rooms,  and  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  spacious  public 
rooms.  Grenerally,  however,  people 
muster  to  the  taJtiU  d'hdte,  appa- 
rently under  the  conviction  that  it 
is  the  best  dinner  to  be  had  in  a 
house.  The  English  table  d'hdte, 
however,  has  not  arrived  at  the 
perfection  of  those  abroad.  The 
institution  is  not  yet  fully  assimi- 
lated to  the  English  genius. 
Though  the  courses  are  fewer  the 
time  is  longer — a  table  dlidte 
oi^ht  to  be  just  one  hour  long — 
and  the  prolongation  is  due  to  a 
delay  between  the  courses  which 
Bometimes  renders  the  viands  cold. 


On  former  occasions  we  have 
spoken  in  this  magazine  of  grand 
hotels  abroad,  and  such  as  those 
of  Scarborough  and  Aberystwith, 
in  our  own  country,  have  been 
discussed.  Let  us  take  some  in 
the  fair  Western  country.  Clifton 
is  not  a  bad  place  to  stay  at,  and 
the  Down  Hotel  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  what  a  grand  hotel  may 
be.  Clifton  is  to  Bristol  very 
much  what  the  parks  and  their 
neighbourhood  are  to  the  City. 
The  Suspension-bridge  is  a  tri- 
umph of  engineering  skill;  the 
Leigh  woods  are  beautiful  to  be- 
holdv  though  you  dread  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  numerous 
villas  among  their  shades;  the 
Clifton  and  Durdham  downs. are 
freely  swept  by  Atlantic  breezes 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  west 
The  contrast  with  Bristol  is  very 
striking  and  suggestive!  The 
Bristolians  have  always  been  a 
somewhat  lawless  set;  Mr.  Free- 
man tells  us  in  his  last  volume 
how  in  the  Conqueror's  time  a 
holy  monk  went  down  to  Brist(^ 
to  preach  against  the  Slave  Trade. 
And  the  Slave  Trade  kept  up  its 
connection  with  Bristol  to  the 
last.  But  there  is  something  in- 
finitely picturesque  in  those  nar- 
row, crowded,  overhanging  streets; 
in  tiie  recollection  of  Chatterton'a 
muse  and  Burke's  orations;  in 
the  twin  cathedrals ;  for  St.  Mary 
Bedcliffe's  surely  deserves  that 
title.  The  Down  scenery  is  limited, 
but  when  you  prolong  your  walk 
or  ride  to  the  point  above  Shire- 
hampton,  take  the  railways  that 
run  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
and  work  your  way  up  the  Sevem 
and  down  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  you  find  you  are  in  the  oentie 
of  a  rich  district  which  well  de- 
serves to  be  worked.  Then  you 
have  the  pictures  at  Leigh  Court 
and  George  Miiller's  orphan  schools 
at  Ashley  Down. 

Very  pleasant  is  it  to  get  back 
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to  the  spacious  reception-rooms  of 
the  Down  Hotel,  and  find  all  crea- 
ture wants  carefully  attended  to. 
At  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  Torquay, 
Westward  Ho,  there  are  famous 
hotels,  but  in  the  Western  penin- 
sula there  is  none  that  I  like 
better  than  that  at  Hfracombe.  It 
is  a  pleasant  halting-place  if  you 
are  working  your  way  between 
the  two  great  moors  of  Devon- 
shire, Dartmoor  and  Exmoor.  I 
know  of  no  district  more  abound- 
ing with  all  objects  of  interest 
than  that  of  Hfracombe.  '  I  re- 
member staying  at  the  hotel  the 
first  week  it  was  inaugurated, 
when  I  was  almost  the  only  deni- 
zen of  the  palatial  pile,  and  took 
a  very  morbid  view  of  the  whole 
concern,  despite  the  comfort  and 
excellence  of  its  arrangements. 
But  I  have  since  heard  that  it 
has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  when 
the  new  railway  is  opened  it  must 
again  overflow  its  limits. 

Hotel  life  is  certainly  luxurious 
and  lazy.  The  first  thing  to  im- 
press upon  [servants  is  that  they 
are  on  no  account  to  call  you  in 
the  morning.  People  have  no 
right  to  force  upon  people  the 
pestilent  habit  of  early  rising. 
You  saunter  into  the  coffee-room 
between  nine  and  ten,  and  find  your 
letters  and  newspapers  ranged  at 
your  table.  This  is  much  better 
than  a  porter  banging  you  up  at 
half-past  eight  to  give  you  your 
letters.  Tou  soon  appropriate  a 
table.  Going  into  an  hotel  the  other 
day,  I  was  politely  requested  to 
yield  the  place  I  had  taken,  as  it 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
occupied  it  for  the  last  ^yq  years. 
Then  take  your  strolls  in  the  gar- 
den, or  on  the  beach,  and  you 
must  be  of  morose  disposition  if 
you  do  not  gather  up  some  plea- 
sant words  and  looks  whereby  to 
ensweeten  the  sweet  air.  Then 
the  gay  children  of  pleasure  plot 
and   plan  for  the  summer  day. 


Sometimes,  as  I  look  at  such 
pleasant  scenes,  and  mentally 
contrast  scenes  of  poverty  and 
struggle,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
ladies  of  the  'Decameron'  who 
sought  refuge  from  the  plague  in 
those  fair  villas  outside  Florence. 
If  you  are  a  busy  man,  you  have 
briefs  to  read  or  articles  to  write ; 
should  it  be  a  fine  day  you  will 
have  the  common  room  for  read- 
ing or  writing  all  to  yourself;  or, 
if  it  is  rainy,  unless  you  have  a 
genius  for  concentration,  you  will 
have  to  retreat  to  your  own  apart- 
ment. But  have  as  little  to  do 
with  work  as  you  possibly  can 
while  you  are  sojourning  in  these 
luxurious  summer  palaces.  But 
don't  be  an  indolent  man,  depend- 
ing for  your  resources  on  what 
society  you  can  pick  up.  The 
charms  of  society  are  exaggerated; 
it  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  soli- 
tude ;  and  at  any  new  place  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  solitude  is  to  be 
gone  through  before  there  can  be 
any  real  enjoyment  of  society. 
Give  up  your  work,  or  keep  it  till 
the  rainy  weather,  but  boat,  sketch, 
philosophize,  botanize,  x)edestrian- 
ize.  Never  think  unkindly  of  any 
companionship,  but  be  courteous 
to  all,  looking  upon  each  nature 
as  a  new  book  to  be  opened  and 
perused.  Nothing  is  pleasanter 
than  gliding  into  companionship 
and  intimacy.  Some  persons  are 
reluctant  to  contract  a  new  friend- 
ship when  on  the  face  of  things 
the  intimacy  must  soon  termi- 
nate. As  a  rule,  residents  in 
watering-places  are  very  slow  to 
call  upon  visitants,  because  the 
visitants  will  so  soon  have  fled. 
This  is  a  very  narrow  and  one- 
sided way  of  looking  at  things. 
A  good  is  none  the  less  so  because 
it  is  brief,  and  then  these  broken 
links  may  often  be  resumed.  It 
is  a  capital  thing  to  have  your 
six  or  nine  hours  in  the  open  air. 
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inhaling  the  oxygen  and  iodine, 
with  an  cU  fresco  lunch.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  that  a  man,  to 
be  in  perfect  health,  ought  to  be 
in  the  open  air  four  honrs  a  day ; 
and  as  on  many  days  a  man  fails 
to  connt  as  much  as  this  he  must 
restore  the  avorage.  I  delight  to 
wander  at  my  own  sweet  will 
across  an  tmknown  country,  and 
when  I  come  to  some  pret^  elm- 
shaded  Tillage,  such  as  an  Eng- 
lish artist  loves,  and  on  which 
any  English  eye  would  love  to 
dwell,  then  I  rest  and  read  and 
saunter  until  the  advancing  sha- 
dows remind  me  of  retreat.  Then 
comes  the  tahle  d'hote ;  and  I  like, 
for  my  own  part,  to  sit  next  some 
travelled  vetersin  who  is  not  im- 
willing  to  impart  his  experience 
to  me,  or  some  business  man  who 
is  resting  on  his  oars,  having 
worked  hard  for  years,  and  who, 
looking  ^at  all  questions  of  the 
day  from  experience  and  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  can  be 
instructive  enough,  though  per- 
haps a  little  one-sided.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  a  prolonged  dinner 
that  it  admits  conversation,  and 
it  Ib  the  advantage  of  the  dinner- 
hour  that  it  disposes  men  to  be 
genial  and  conversant.  And  after 
a  honest  da/s  work  or  play  that 
rest  comes  very  pleasantly;  very 
pleasant  to  have  music  and  light 
and  strolls  beneath  the  moonlight 
or  the  wave-beat  shore.  You 
will  always  find  men  to  talk  to 
in  the  billiard  or  smoking  rooms, 
but  you  must  not  let  the  con- 
verse interfere  with  what  I  call 
the  toning  dovm  process  of  the 
evening  hours.  You  will  find 
men  who  will  sit  up  to  unheard 
of  hours  in  their  sitting-rooms, 
and  sometimes  meet  them  going 
to  their  beds  as  the  very  early 
birds  are  preparing  for  a  plunge 
before  breakfast.     But  the  wise 


plan  is  to  tone  down  gently,  lay 
aside  work,  avoid  the  exciting  and 
emotional,  read  easy  books  and 
write  easy  letters,  so  that  sleep 
courteously  woo'd  may  gently 
come,  and  make  you  full  of  feel 
the  next  day,  as  Windham  used 
to  say.  I  imagine  that  this  may 
sound  a  little  epicurean,  but  the 
great  thing  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  Mens  sana  in  corpore  aano. 

In  this  hotel  life  you  come 
across  many  confidences  and  inti- 
macies. Often  you  find  an  under- 
tone of  sadness  and  ill  health 
where  expense  seems  most  un- 
spared  and  enjoyment  most  free. 
That  pale-faced  man  is  only  just 
now  recovering  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness that  I  am  afraid  will  never 
entirely  release  its  grasp.  That 
group  of  slender  girLs  in  half- 
mourning  have  had  a  terrible 
domestic  calamity.  That  young 
clergyman  has  been  sent  down  by 
his  parishioners,  who  have  clubbed 
together  a  purse.  Then  there 
are  business  men  who  are  snatch- 
ing a  few  days  from  business,  and 
barristers  who  are  carving  a  slight 
holiday  out  of  circuit.  Most  are 
holiday  people  who,  according  to 
the  wise  modem  fashion,  are  se- 
curing a  rest  and  breaking  time 
in  the  year.  They  will  soon  make 
up  lost  ground  with  freshened  wits 
and  quickened  energy.  I  do  not 
underrate  foreigft  travel,  but  I  love 
home  scenery;  I  do  not  mislike 
the  old-fashioned  inn,  of  which 
I  might  say  many  kindly  words, 
but  the  grand  hotels  of  cities  sum 
up  all  the  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries of  modem  life,  and  those 
which  are  established  in  our  great 
health  resorts  have  peculiar  social 
points  of  interest  which  render  a 
prolonged  stay  there  an  agreeable 
interlude  to  a  working  and  over- 
worked man. 

F.  A. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 


THB  BEUNION. 


THE  croquet  party  seemed  to 
ox)en  a  new  era  in  Eichard 
Anfitnither's  life ;  from  that  time 
he  and  Miss  Mackenzie  never 
passed  a  day  without  *  meeting. 
The  old  life  seemed  shut  out  com- 
pletely from  his  view ;  he  did  not 
care  to  look  far  beyond  Kathleen's 
face.  The  place  where  they  more 
frequently  met,  however,  was  in  the 
hay-fields,  in  the  cool  of  the  July 
evenings.  They  sauntered  among 
the  sweet-smelling  new-mown  hay, 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Dyke 
Hill,  Kathleen's  favourite  spot,  to 
watch  the  sunset,  and  lingered 
there  often  till  the  bright  colour 
died  out  of  the  deserted  skies; 
then  they  saimtered  slowly  back, 
chatting  pleasantly  if  not  gaily, 
she  flavouring  the  conversation 
with  the  sauce  piquante,  which 
gave  him  such  a  relish  for  her 
society.  Sometimes,  by  some 
natural  process,  they  found  them- 
selves linked  hand  in  hand,  as 
they  walked  on  through  the 
pleasant  lanes  uilder  the  darken- 
ing skies,  without  uttering  a 
word. 

Anstruther  began  to  think  he 
must  take  a  last  look  on  his 
*  fool's  paradise,'  and  begone ;  and 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
it,  partly  for  her  sake,  partly  for 
his  own;  he  was  vain  enough  to 
£ftncy  she  would  miss  their  iMe-a- 
tiie  rambles,  and  the  idea  of  her 
wandering  tite-a-tite  with  any- 
body else,  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  him.  He  often  speculated  and 
wondered  what  she  would  say, 
how  she  would    look    when    he 


should  tell  her  they  must  say, 
'  Gk)od-bye.'  For  both  their  sakes, 
he  felt  that  if  it  were  to  be  said 
at  all,  it  must  be  said  soon.  He 
had  met  and  parted  with  many 
women  before  now,  and  foi^otten 
them,  but  part  when  and  how  they 
might,  he  felt  that  this  one  would 
never  be  forgotten.  Meanwhile, 
as  everything  must  be  bought 
with  a  price,  their  arcadian  felicity 
stirred  the  breath  of  scandal,  and 
Mrs.  Grundy  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  having  a  special  rod  in 
pickle  for  Miss  Mackenzie;  but 
she  hesitated  to  lay  it  on  that 
young  lady's  delicate  shoulders, 
till  Mr.  Anstruther  had  left  the 
field  of  action — knowing  that  he 
would  gird  on  sword  and  buckler 
in  her  defence,  and  rout  their 
forces  utterly.  The  Grundynians 
have  more  than  once  used  their 
unseen  weapons  too  mercilessly, 
and  been  defeated  in  the  face  of  a 
bold  unconventional  truth,  and 
have  slunk  away  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  world  for  a  time,  but  only 
to  re-appear  again  with  arms 
brightened  and  burnished,  and 
darts  envenomed  ready  to  maul 
and  mangle  the  fairest  reputation. 
Miss  Mackenzie  had  certainly 
given  Mrs.  Grundy  a  handle  for 
her  slanderous  weapon,  she  knew 
well  enough  that  evil  things  were 
said  behind  her  back,  but  she  did 
not  care,  she  took  no  means  to 
stop  them,  being  ignorant  of 
the  poisonous  effect  of  gossiping 
tongues;  she  looked  loftily  forward 
and  went  on  her  way.  The  young 
lady  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
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^neral  impropriety  of  their  ways, 
she  held  many  a  mental  argoment 
upon  the  subject,  and  argued  her- 
self into  the  admission  that  thongh 
theoretically  it  might  be  a  little 
wrong,  practically  it  was  a  great 
delight.  After  all,  what  had 
490ciety  done  for  her,  that  she 
shonld  inmiolate  herself  on  its 
altar?  Suppose  she  denied  her- 
self the  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
4Uid  turned  her  back  upon  him 
after  the  fashion  of  the  most 
.severe  propriety,  what  would 
society  giye  her  in  return  for  her 
self-denial  ? — nothing.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  no  thing  lives 
for  eyer,  that  the  delicious  hours 
and  days  were  passing  away,  and 
would  soon  be  gone — no  matter — 
so  long  as  they  lasted,  she  would 
«i\joy  them  to  the  uttermost.  Few 
persons,  even  those  who  are  wiser 
and  stronger  than  Miss  Mackenzie, 
would  haye  the  courage  to  put  a 
brimming  cup  untasted  from  their 
ihirsty  lips,  because  it  would  be 
«mpty,  and  they  would  be  again 
thirsty  on  the  morrow.  Of  course 
Mr.  Anstruther  would  go  away 
some  day,  and  she  must  go  back 
to  her  own  lonely  life.  Well, 
sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  eyil 
thereof,  so  '  Vive  la  Bagatelle  1'  In 
this  mood  she  threw  on  her  hat, 
and  wandered  out  into  the  golden 
<x)mfields,  knowing  well  enough 
that  a  grey  wide-awake  would  be 
watching  for  her,  on  some  elevated 
spot  in  the  remote  distance,  and 
that'  a  pair  of  long  legs  would 
come  vaulting  over  a  stile  and 
bring  their  owner  to  her  side. 
Of  course  she  was  always  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  and  he  never 
expected  to  see  Aer,  but  was  de- 
lighted nevertheless.  They  acted 
the  farce  so  often,  till  at  last  they 
began  to  believe  in  these  acci- 
dental meetings. 

One  evening  as  they  were  en- 
joying their  ramble  across  the 
£elds,  amusing  themselves  in  their 


own  fashion,  they  chanced  to  look 
ahead,  and  to  their  mutual  dis- 
may, beheld  Mrs.  WooUaston  and 
the  two  Miss  Foresters  bearing 
down  upon  them.  Mr.  Anstruther 
was  the  first  to  discover  them — 
he  stopped  short. 

'Kathleen,'  he  said,  'they've 
not  seen  you — ^run  back !' 

'Why,*  she  exclaimed,  'why 
should  I  run  back  as  though  I 
were  ashamed  of  myself,  and  they 
had  a  right  to  rebuke  me?  I 
don't  see  any  great  crime  in  walk- 
ing across  the  fields  with  you.' 
She  held  up  her  small  head,  looked 
a  little  vexed  and  flurried,  and 
walked  defiantly  on.  'I'd  better 
say  good-bye  at  once,'  she  added ; 
'  of  course  you'll  walk  back  with 
them !' 

'  Of  course,'  he  answered,  drily ; 
'Miss  Forester  is  a  temptation 
which  I  may  not  have  the  courage 
to  withstand — and,  Kathleen,'  he 
added,  quickly,  'I  would  rather 
have  met  a  mad  buU  than  these 
women ;  I  could  take  that  by  the 
horns  and  shield  you  from  it; 
but  I  cannot  shield  you  &om 
their  confounded  tongues  —  a 
woman's  tongue  is  a  weapon  a 
man  is  utterly  powerless  against' 

By  this  time  the  two  parties 
had  approached  very  near,  they 
met,  Mr.  Anstruther  raised  his 
hat  to  his  hostess  and  her  friends, 
as  he  would  ^ve  done  to  any 
ordinary  acquaintance.  They  ac- 
knowledged his  politeness  with 
the  most  freezingly  cold  courtesy, 
as  though  they '  resented  it,  and 
passed  on. 

'Well!'  exclaimed  Miss  Fores- 
ter, when  they  were  out  of  hear- 
ing. '  What  a  state  of  demorali- 
zation the  world  is  coming  to! 
The  idea  of  walking  about  with  a 
person  of  that  description,  and 
passing  us  without  a  word,  dear 
Mrs.  Woollaston;  and  you  are 
such  friends,  too !'  Mrs.  Woollas- 
ton sighed  plaintively,  and  said 
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thai '  Miss  Mackenzie  was  a  scandal 
to  the  Manor,  and  her  goings  on 
ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to ;  as  for 
poor  dear  Mr.  Anstruther,  he  was 
only  too  easily  led  astray.'  So 
they  walked  on  bemoaning. 

'They'll  never  forgive  me  for 
this/  exclaimed  Kathleen  ^  as  soon 
as  they  were  a  few  yards  ahead. 
'  Did  yon  see  Miss  Forester's  face  ? 
If  looks  could  kill,  I  should  be^ 
lying  dead  at  your  feet  this  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  think  you  had  better 
have  turned  back  with  them.' 

'We  don't  always  do  what  is 
better  or  best/  he  answered ;  '  we 
sometimes  choose  what  is  pleasant- 
est  instead.' 

From  that  moment  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie's reputation  was  a  doomed 
thing.  She  soon  became  aware 
that  things  were  going  wrong 
somewhere.  She  was  summoned 
one  morning  to  the  Eectory,  and 
seriously  lectured  as  a  sheep  that 
had  gone  astray,  and  refused  to 
be  gathered  into  the  fold  again. 
She  would  not  call  herself  a  miser- 
able sinner,  confess,  repent,  and 
be  forgiven ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
held  her  head  rather  high,  and 
disdained  to  plead  'extenuating 
circumstances'  for  her  wicked 
ways. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and 
that  evening  when  she  went  to 
keep  her  accidental  tryst  with  Dick 
Anstruther,  she  carried  her  dis- 
missal and  a  quarter's  salary  in 
her  pocket;  but  she  never  told 
him  how  things  had  fallen  out, 
lest  he  should  blame  himself  as 
being  in  part  the  cause.  That 
evening  she  was  in  unusually 
good  spirits,  and  more  charming 
than  ever,  and  left  Mi*.  Eichard 
Anstruther  doubly  enslaved,  and 
in  greater  perplexity  than  before. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  for  Mrs. 
WooUaston's  reception  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. She  was  in  a  state  of 
effervescing  anxiety,  and  never 
seemed  tired  of  hoping  '  it  would 


go  off  well.'  She  spoke  of  her  ap- 
proaching entertainment  as  though 
it  were  a  gunpowder  plot,  or  a 
new  species  of  firework  that  might 
refuse  to  go  off  when  the  time 
came  for  the  display. 

The  evening  before  Mrs,  Wool- 
laston's  rSunion,  Mr.  Anstruther 
missed  seeing  Miss  Mackenzie,  who 
had  stayed  at  home  with  a  sick 
headache.  He  was  not  used  to 
disappointment,  and  was  in  rather 
an  ill  humour,  and,  by  way  of  re- 
gaining a  healthy  tone  of  mind, 
took  a  long,  exciting  walk  of  nearly 
a  dozen  miles.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening,  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when 
he  returned  slowly  to  the  Manor. 
He  took  a  short  cut  across  the 
meadows,  then  by  a  narrow  path 
which  brought  him  into  a  winding 
bridle  road.  On  the  left  hand  there 
was  a  stile,  placed  comerwise  in  a 
thickset  hedge,  which  led  him 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  high 
road.  As  he  approached  this  spot — 
indeed,  while  he  was  still  some 
yards  the  other  side  of  it,  he  heard 
the  voices  of  a  man  and  woman 
talking  rather  loud.  He  vaulted 
over  the  stile ;  the  woman  gave  a 
cry  of  surprise ;  he  turned  to  apo- 
logise for  having  alarmed  her,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Mrs.  Woollaston.  His  eyes  then 
turned  to  her  companion,  and  he 
was  amazed  to  find  it  was  the 
same  rather  suspicious- looking  cha- 
racter who  had  inquired  the  way 
to  Grove  Manor  on  the  day  he  had 
himself  first  arrived  there,  which 
was  now  a  fortnight  ago. 

'Has  this  man  insulted  you?^ 
he  exclaimed,  his  gaze  resting  on 
Mrs.  WooUaston's  face. 

'Yes — no — that  is — oh,  come 
away!'  she  exclaimed,  laying  her 
hand  on  Mr.  Anstruther's  arm,  as 
though  to  drag  him  on;  but  he 
stood  still,  and  addressing  the 
stranger  he  said — 

'When  I  saw  you  here  a  fort- 
night ago  I  thought  you  were  after 
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no  good ;  now  I  know  it.  Be  off, 
or  I  shall  set  the  police  to  look 
you  up.' 

'  The  police !'  echoed  the  man, 
contemptuously.  'I  ain't  afraid 
of  that  cattle.  If  anybody's  broke 
the  law  this  time  it  ain't  me. 
We're  old  friends,  the  lady  and 
me,  and  we  was  haying  a  chat  about 
old  times,  when  you  had  the  bad 
manners  to  interrupt  us;  but 
never  mind,  we'll  finish  our  con- 
yersation  another  time.  Good  even- 
ing.' 

He  touched  his  cap,  jumped  over 
the  stile,  and  went  the  way  Mr. 
Anstruther  had  come. 

'I'm  afraid  that  fellow  has 
frightened  you,'  he  said,  offering 
his  arm  to  Mrs  Woollaston,  whose 
face  wore  a  white  look  of  terror 
as  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
to  see  if  he  was  really  gone.  She 
took  no  heed  of  Mr.  Anstruther, 
but  walked  on  silently  by  his  side. 
Once  or  twice  she  clasped  her 
hands  convulsively,  murmuring  in 
an  undertone — 

'  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I 
do?' 

'  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  Mrs.  Woollaston,'  he  added, 
'trust  me  I  will,  and  you  shall 
never  have  cause  to  regret  any 
confidence  you  may  place  in 
me.' 

'I  believe  you,'  she  answered, 
looking  steadfastly  in  his  face;  'but 
I  have  no  confidence  to  give.' 

He  saw  she  was  suffering;  but  he 
had  no  desire  to  intrude  upon  her 
confidence  any  farther  than  she 
chose  to  extend  it  to  him.  They 
walked  on  in  unbroken  silence; 
they  reached  the  gate  of  her  home, 
and,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  latch,  she  turned  to  him  and 
said — 

'  It  is  no  use  troubling  Mr.  Wool- 
laston with  my  alarm;  he  could 
do  no  good.' 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  they 
went  up  the  garden  t(^ther. 


'So,  sol'  thought  Mr.  An- 
struther. 'My  pious  hostess  is 
one  of  those  persons  who  have 
backstairs  to  their  lives  as  well  as 
to  their  houses.' 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Woollaston 
walked  about  the  house  more  like 
a  galvanised  ghost  than  a  living 
creature.  She  avoided  anything 
like  a  private  interview  with  Mr. 
Anstruther,  and  was  more  reserved 
and  silent  than  usual  during  the 
day.  Mr.  Woollaston,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  in  buoyant  spirits ;  and 
onee  or  twice,  when  he  indulged 
in  a  mild  joke,  she  administered  a 
pious  rebuke.  She  could  not  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  clipping  and 
cutting  at  other  people's  follies 
when  her  own  were  flourishing. 

In  the  evening  the  house  was 
ablaze  with  lights ;  everything  was 
duly  arranged,  and  things  promised 
to  '  go  off/  according  to  the  lady's 
desire.  One  by  one  the  select  so- 
ciety of  the  Manor  crowded  Mrs. 
Woollaston's  staircase.  She  had 
determined  to  open  the  meeting 
with  a  prayer;  but  her  intention 
was  so  strongly  battled  against  by 
Mr.  Anstruther,  that  she  compro- 
mised the  matter,  and  had  her 
visitors  played  in  with  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  which  was  cruelly 
murdered  on  an  indifferent  piano. 
Somebody  sang,  then  somebody  else 
recited  a  scene  from '  Macbeth,'  who 
was  treated  more  barbarously  than 
that  noted  chieftain  treated  his 
numerous  victims.  This  'Shake- 
spearian reading'  wae  the  great 
success  of  the  evening.  The  greater 
part  of  the  enlightened  Manorians 
held  it  a  vicious  thing  to  patro- 
nise any  theatrical  performance; 
and  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare 
were  revealed  to  them  either 
through  the  drawling,  watery 
whining  of  lips  that  profaned  the 
words  they  uttered,  or  were  some- 
times spouted  and  thundered  in 
their  ears  b^  devoted  dramatic 
geniui^S'^  ^hci*bd^Ved  in  them- 
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49elyeB  as  the  illusixatozs  of  the 
world's  great  poet 

In  the  midst  of  the  applauding 
Toioes  which  followed  the  recita* 
Hon  Anstrnther's  qnick  ear  de- 
tected something  like  an  alterca- 
tion on  the  stairs.  He  recognised 
one  voice  at  least;  Mrs.  Wool- 
laston  recognised  it  too,  and,  with 
clenched  hands  and  a  fixed,  de- 
spairing look  npon  her  face,  took 
a  step  towards  the  door.  An- 
struther,  fearing  some  contre-temps 
was  at  hand,  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Woollaston — 

TU  see  to  the  matter.  Compose 
jonrself,  and  amuse  your  friends.' 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these 
words  when  he  heard  the  intruder's 
voice  close  to  the  door,  exclaiming, 

'  I  know  I  ain't  invited ;  but  I've 
come  for  all  that,  and  I  think  the 
mistress  will  make  me  welcome. 
My  name's  Dargle  -^  Mr.  James 
Dargle.' 

At  that  moment  Anstruther 
4itepped  forward  and  held  out  his 
hand,  saying, 

'Mr.  Dargle,  yes — ahem!  A 
friend  of  mine,  Woollaston,  though 
I  hardly  expected  he  would  turn 
up  to-night.  Gome,  we'll  have  a 
little  private  chat  and  then  rejoin 
the  company.'  He  passed  his  hand 
lightly  through  that  gentleman's 
arm,  who  stared  at  him,  exclaim- 
ing— 

'  Well,  you  are  a  smart  fellow. 
You  ought  to  have  a  special  certi- 
ficate for  lying.' 

'  And  you  ought  to  have  a  special 
certificate  for  something  else,  or  I 
.am  much  mistaken,'  answered  An- 
struther, in  an  undertone,  as  they 
entered  the  little  library  and  closed 
the  door. 

While  those  two  remained  below, 
talking  low-voiced,  a  hush  gra- 
dually fell  upon  those  above,  as 
though  a  ghost  had  stalked  in 
among  them  and  breathed  a  chill 
upon  their  f^ijats.  A  .bubbling 
intermittent  (^A^rerBaddanwas  kept 


up  for  a  time ;  then,  one  by  one, 
they  departed.  Mrs.  Woollaston 
spoke  no  word  to  urge  her  guests 
to  stay,  and  her  voice  sounded 
hollow  as  she  said, '  Good  night.' 
Mr.  Woollaston  also  was  in  a  state 
of  trepidation;  he  saw  that  An- 
strnther's recognition  of  the 
stranger  was  a  ruse,  and  he  dared 
not  hazard  a  guess  as  to  who  the 
visitor  really  was.  He  had  paper 
kites  flying  all  over  the  country; 
it  might  be  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  these,  or  a  veritable  bailiff  come 
to  arrest  him,  or  perhaps  a  ma- 
licious gas-tax,  come  to  '  put  out 
the  light'  at  this  inconvenient 
season ;  or,  indeed  it  might  be  any 
one  of  that  army  of  duns  who 
harass  the  lives  of  imprudent  or 
unprincipled  men.  The  Woollas- 
ton fonds  were  never  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition.  They. had 
married  each  with  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  wealth  of  the  other; 
they  had  been  mutually  deceived, 
and  then  mutually  agreed  to  for- 
give each  other's  trespasses  and 
put  on  a  good  face  in  the  world's 
eyes,  and  professed  to  hold  each 
other  in  high  esteem.  In  that 
respect  it  might  be  as  well  if  some 
mismatched  couples  would  follow 
their  example,  and  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woollaston  sat 
staring  blankly  in  each  other's  faces 
after  the  guests  had  departed — he 
in  silent  wonder,  she  in  guilty 
knowledge.  Neither  spoke  to  utter 
their  thoughts  and  fears  aloud. 
Presently  the  study  door  opened, 
and  Anstruther  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs,  and,  with  a  serious  face, 
summoned  Mr.  Woollaston  to  a 
consultation  below,  and  the  two 
joint  possessors  of  Mrs.  Wool- 
laston's  charms  stood  face  to  face. 
Mr.  Dargle,  it  seemed,  had  been 
married  to  the  lady  fourteen 
years  before,  and,  having  been  in 
trouble,  was  compelled  to  enjoy 
a  forced  residence  abroad  for  the 
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last  seven  years.  On  his  retnm  he 
had  looked  np  his  lady,  and  found 
she  had  taken  nnto  herself  another 
husband.  Things  now  came  rapidly 
to  a  climax  Mr.  Dargle  had  little 
anticipated.  He  had  expected  an 
angry  altercation,  but  '^^as  not  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Woollaston's  meek 
submission  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Daigle,  in  spite  of  his  moral  fail- 
ings, had  a  high  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Woollaston's  matured,  not  to  say 
fading,  charms,  and  he  was  ready 
to  yield  his  rightful  claim  thereto, 
and  allow  Mr.  Woollaston  to  retain 
possession,  on  payment  of  a  good 
round  sum;  but  Mr.  Woollaston 
did  not  see  it.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
ready,  and  by  no  means  unwilling, 
to  yield  up  the  lady  without  an 
appeal  to  arms,  or  the  intervention 
of  the  migesty  of  the  law.  How 
Mrs.  Woollaston,  alias  Dargle,  con- 
ducted herself  in  this  emergency 
there  is  no  time  here  to  tell; 
but  this  we  may  say,  her  conduct 
was  worthy  of  herself.  She  stood 
a  self-justified  sinner,  and  never 
once,  through  all  that  trying  inter- 
view, allowed  the  mask  of  piety  to 
slip  from  her  f^ce  even  for  a  mo- 
ment 

The  next  evening,  in  the  '  twi- 
light grey,'  a  cab,  loaded  with 
trunks  and  bandboxes,  rolled  from 
Mr.  Woollaston's  house,  bearing 
away  its  late  mistress.  Mr.  An- 
struther  led  her  to  the  vehicle, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  an  im- 
fortunate  sinner;  and  she  bowed 
her  adieu  to  him  with  a  stem, 
nncompronusing  sense  of  injury 
written  on  her  face.  Mr.  Wool- 
laston and  Mr.  Anstruther  sat  that 
evening  in  the  library,  talking  of 
many  things.  Mr.  Woollaston 
tried  to  put  on  an  aggrieved  coun- 
tenance, laid  his  hand  upon  his 
waistcoat  where  his  heart  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  spoke  with 
maudlin  sentimentality  of  the  de- 
aecration  of  his  hearth  and  home ; 
but  as  the  hours  wore  on,  and  the 


punch  circulated  between  them, 
he  grew  more  genial,  and  looked 
as  though  an  incubus  had  been 
lifted  from  his  shoulders.  His 
thoughts  bubbled  up  freely,  and 
he  confessed  that  his  grief  was  not 
inconsolable,  as  Mrs.  Woollaston 
had  been  'rather  too  much  for 
him.' 

Mr.  Dargle,  seeing  how  often  a 
counterfeit  kind  of  religion  and 
spurious  morality  passes  upon  the 
world  as  the  real  thing,  resolved 
to  adopt  the  profession,  and  may 
be  heard  holding  forth  within  half- 
a-dozen  miles  of  anywhere.  He 
circulated  placards  stating  that 
'  James  Dargle,  the  converted  pig- 
steakr,  will  preach  and  also  sing 
this  night,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  morals.'  Whether  he  will 
permit  his  wife  to  join  his  profes- 
sional engorgements  as  a  converted 
sinner,  or  compel  her  to  appear  in 
a  divorce  court  and  punish  her  for 
bigamy,  the  future  only  ciem  tell. 


CHAPTEB  YE. 


THE    END. 


When  Grove  Manor  opened  its 
eyes  the  next  morning,  and  took 
a  look  round  upon  its  neighbours, 
it  was  surprised  to  find  the 
Woollaston  Villa  with  the  blinds 
down  and  the  shutters  up,  as 
though  they  never  meant  to  be 
opened  again.  Mute  wonderment 
wandered  from  house  to  house. 
Some  of  the  favoured  guests  of  the 
previous  evening  who  had  been  pre- 
sent on  the  mutual  accommodation 
system,  flocked  down  to  the  house 
to  know  if  their  spoons,  candle- 
sticks, &e.  were  safe.  They  were 
received  by  Mr.  Woollaston  in  his 
usual  meek,  mousy  way;  he  rubbed 
his  hands,  smiled,  simpered,  and 
informed  them  that  Mrs.  Wool- 
laston had  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned on  a  long  journey,  but  as 
she  never  came  back,  and  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  weeks  the  house 
wajs  labelled  '  To  Let/  they  soon 
got  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  though 
the  bare  fact  was  never  stated  to 
them  in  words.  Mr.  Austruther, 
whose  respect  for  his  old  college 
chum  Charlie,  had  by  no  means 
deepened,  packed  his  portmanteau 
and  had  serious  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing, not  only  Grove  Manor,  but 
its  neighbourhood  for  ever;  but, 
somehow,  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind,  he  wavered  and  wavered, 
and  at  last  deposited  himself  and 
his  luggage  at  a  small  hotel  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

In  the  cool  of  the  summer 
evening,  he  marched  solemnly  up 
and  down  the  grassy  turf  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  smoking  his  cigar. 
He  was  endeavouring  to  think  out 
some  satisfactory  plan  of  action. 
'  Life  is  not  such  a  bad  thing 
after  all,'  he  was  mentally  saying, 
'  when  a  fellow  knows  what  to  do 
with  it:  now  here  have  I  been 
nearly  eighteen  days  in  this  beastly 
hole,  and  I've  never  wished  my- 
self out  of  it;  but  I  suppose  my 
contentment  is  slightly  owing  to 
that  sweet  little  witch,  Kathleen.' 
Her  face,  with  its  coquettish,  ever 
varying  graces,  rose  up  in  his 
mind's  eye,  and  led  him  like  a  '  will 
o'  the  wisp,'  into  a  very  slough  of 
perplexity  where  his  thoughts 
wandered,  not  knowing  how  to  free 
themselves.  Then  he  seemed  to 
arrive  at  some  sudden  resolution. 
He  flung  the  cigar  from  his  lips, 
sprang  over  the  gate,  and  walked 
briskly  across  the  meadows,  till 
he  came  to  Kathleen's  cottage. 
Arrived  there,  he  walked  up  the 
garden  path  and  knocked  at  the 
door  as  bold  as  brass;  then  his 
courage  seemed  to  be  oozing  out 
at  his  finger  ends.  He  wondered 
what  he  should  say,  what  apology 
he  should  make  for  coming  ?  The 
door  was  opened  by  that  she- 
dragon  Deborah,  of  whose  ferocity 
luithleen    had    given    him   some 


alarming  accounts.  He  knew  it 
was  no  use  to  offer  a  silvery  sop 
in  the  pan  to  this  female  Cerberus, 
whose  vigilance  he  and  his  fair 
accomplice  had  pretty  well  avoided. 
He  had,  however,  a  kindly  feeling 
of  regard  for  old  Deb,  she  had 
been  a  faithful  servant,  friend,  and 
ally  of  the  Mackenzies,  through 
all  their  troubles,  for  fifty  yeaxB, 
and  had  been  the  nurse  of  the 
frail  fading  woman  who  was  the 
only  relative  and  friend*  Kathleen 
possessed  in  the  wide  world.  The 
door  opened,  Deborah  inquired 
who  he  pleased  to  want?  He 
boldly  asked  for  Miss  Mackenzie  ? 
He  was  immediately  admitted. 
The  old  servant  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm  and  detained  him 
in  the  passage  as  she  said — 

'  We've  been  expecting  you  this 
hour — you're  the  new  doctor,  I 
believe.'  Before  Anstruther  could 
gather  his  wits  to  answer  her,  she 
added,  'We've  had  a  bad  night 
and  a  bad  day,  sir;  if  you  suspect 
anything  serious,  please  don't  say 
anything  to  alarm  her.' 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter?' 
asked  Anstruther,  a  great  fear 
laying  hold  upon  his  heart  as  he 
remembered  he  had  not  seen  Kath- 
leen for  three  days. 

'  You  know,  sir,  she's  been  ail- 
ing some  time,  and  the  shameful 
way  they've  behaved  to  Miss  Kath- 
leen, and  the  wicked  things  they've 
said  of  her — not  that  we  believe 
'em,  of  course,  nobody  would  if 
they  knowed  her  as  we  do— but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  the 
very  hearing  such  things,  and 
knowing  how  Miss  Kathleen  has 
been  treated,  has  upset  her  dread- 
fully.' 

He  breathed  freely  again,  he 
had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
aimt  and  niece  were  both  Mac- 
kenzies. He  knew  he  was  re- 
ceiving the  old  lady's  confidence 
under  false  pretences,  and  gaining 
fraudulent  possession    of   family 
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secrets^  but  he  did  not  feel  at  all 
ashamed  of  himself,  quite  the  con- 
trary; he  wanted  to  know  what 
'  wicked  things '  they  had  said  of 
Kathleen :  but  he  put  on  an  hypo- 
critical appearance  of  interest  in 
the  elder  lady's  nerves  as  he  said 
briskly, 

'  Oh,  well  soon  shake  up  the 
nervous  system.' 

'  Bless  you,  sir,'  interrupted  the 
old  woman,  '  talk  of  "  shaking 
up,"  they've  been  too  much  shaken 
up  already.' 

'  Oh !  yes,  exactly,*  he  answered 
sagaciously,  '  that's  what  I  mean, 
we  must  shake  them  back  again ; 
but  how  is  Miss  Kathleen?  well, 
I  hope  ? 

'  Oh,  she's  well  enough,'  replied 
Deborah,  '  nothing  knocks  down 
her  spirits,  nor  takes  away  her 
appetite;  them  young  things  is 
like  India-rubber  balls,  give  'em 
a  knock  on  one  side,  and  they 
bound  to  the  other.  But  it's  my 
old  mistress  I'm  anxious  about, 
sir,  for  when  them  Miss  Foresters 
left  yesterday,  she  was  almost  be- 
side herself  with  grief  and  anger.' 
Anstruther's  brow  darkened. 
*  Miss  Forester,'  he  echoed,  men- 
tally ;  he  knew  at  once  what  tales 
they  had  been  telling ;  the  slanders 
they  had  been  circulating  about 
Kathleen  and  himself.  He  made 
some  passing  answer  to  Deborah, 
and  asked  to  be  shown  to  the  in- 
valid's room.  In  another  moment 
he  found  himself  in  Kathleen's 
home ;  there  was  Kathleen's  piano 
in  a  comer,  Kathleen's  pictures 
on  the  wall,  Kathleen's  woolwork 
on  the  footstools,  and  Kathleen's 
aunt,  a  small,  delicate,  elderly 
edition  of  Kathleen's  self,  seated 
in  a  low  armchair ;  she  smiled  up 
in  his  face,  made  an  effort  to  rise 
up  to  greet  him,  as  she  bold  out  a 
thin  white  hand  towards  him. 
He  took  it,  drew  a  chair  close  to 
her  side  and  sat  down;  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  appear  to  her  in 


false  colours  even  for  a  moment, 
and  as  she  began  to  catalogue  her 
symptoms  he  said  kindly, 

'  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  listen  and  to  sympathize  with 
you,  but  don't  labour  under  the 
impression  that  I  am  a  medical 
man.  My  name  is  Anstruther, 
Bichard  Anstruther.'  The  men- 
tion of  his  name  throw  the  old 
lady  into  a  state  of  nervous  agita- 
tion. She  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  draw  her  hand  away,  and  looked 
in  his  face  with  angry  indignation 
painted  on  her  own. 

'  Your  name  is  unpleasantly 
familiar  to  me,'  she  said,  'I've 
heard  of  you — * 

'  And  I  don't  suppose  you  have 
heard  anything  to  my  advantage,' 
he  said,  interrupting  her  with  his 
usual  sans  souci  air,  retaining, 
however,  possession  of  her  hand, 
and  looking  on  her  face  with  frank, 
kindly  eyes,  that  had  a  sort  of 
mesmeric  power  in  them,  and  were 
calculated  to  still  all  thoughts  of 
evil.  The  red  sunset  was  lighting 
up  the  room  when  he  entered  it, 
but  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  falling 
fast  when  he  left  it,  having  ga- 
thered from  Miss  Mackenzie  a 
brief  epitome  of  the  family  history, 
past  and  present. 

Kathleen  had  gone  on  some 
household  business  into  the  town 
some  three  miles  off,  and  when 
Anstruther  left  her  home,  he 
turned  his  steps  in  the  direction 
she  would  come  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  her.  He  walked  on  till 
he  came  to  a  cross  road,  and  there 
stood  irresolute,  not  knowing 
which  she  would  choose  on  her 
homeward  route.  She  might  come 
either ;  so  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  little  space  which  overlooked 
both  roads,  and  waited  till  she 
came  in  sight;  then  he  walked 
briskly  down  the  lane  to  meet  her. 
He  held  out  both  hands  to  her  as 
she  came  near,  and  a  glad  look  of 
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surprise  overspread  her  face  as  she 
placed  her  own  therein. 

'  I've  been  waiting  for  you  ex- 
actly ten  minutes/  he  said,  '  and 
they  have  seemed  ten  hours/ 

'  How  did  you  know  where  I 
had  gone  V  she  asked. 

'  I  got  my  knowledge  from  your 
aunt  Ellen.' 

'  Oh  1'  exclaimed  Kathleen, 
greatly  astonished ;  '  you  'don't 
mean  to  say  you've  been  there; 
How  could  you  ?' 

'  Well,  you  see  I  did;  and  I've 
managed  to  survive  the  interview ; 
please  don't  walk  so  fast,'  he  added, 
'  I'm  faint  with  fatigue;  there's 
a  seat  under  these  beeches  some- 
where; let  us  sit  down  and  talk 
and  rest  a  bit.'  He  was  mistaken, 
however,  there  were  no  seats  under 
the  beeches,  so  they  sauntered  on 
till  they  came  to  a  field,  where 
the  pleasant  clover  was  lying  cut 
upon  the  ground.  He  gathered  a 
heap  together,  threw  himself 
thereon,  and  invited  her  to  sit 
beside  him ;  for  a  moment  they  sat 
silent,  she  looking  down  with  a 
vexed  expression  of  countenance; 
he  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  her 
face. 

'  Kathleen/  he  said  at  last, 
'  you  know  well  enough  what 
your  aunt  and  I  have  been  talking 
about.  Why  did  not  you  tell 
me?' 

'Because  I  did  not  want  you 
to  know/  she  answered ;  '  besides, 
why  should  I  tell  you  things  that 
don't  concern  you  ?' 

'  By  Jove,  I  think  they  do  con- 
cern me,'  he  said,  quickly ;  '  I 
believe  I  was  the  instigator,  and 
I'm  sure  I  was  a  partner  in  all 
your  evil  doings ;  you  wicked  little 
sinner,'  he  added,  smiling  with 
loving  tenderness  on  her  as  he 
spoke.  '  It  is  too  bad  for  all  the 
punishment  to  fall  on  you,  poor 
mite.  I've  a  great  mind  to  propose 
to  Miss  Forester  to-morrow!  A 
man    cannot    be   thoroughly   re- 


venged on  a  woman  unless  she's 
his  wife,  and  I  should  like  to  call 
Miss  Forester  mine  for  twelve 
months — would'nt  I  punish  her 
for  the  malignant  lies  she's  been 
telling  of  you !' 

'  They  were  not  lies  at  all,'  said 
Kathleen,  dolefully ;  '  she  only 
said  what  was  true.  We  did  meet 
in  the  organ-loft,  and  I  did  walk 
in  the  corn-fields  with  somebody, 
and,  oh/  she  added,  impatiently, 
'  it  is  no  use  talking  about  it  now. 
I'm  not  a  bit  sorry — and  I'd  do 
it  again,  and  I  don't  care  what 
they  say  about  it.'  As  she  fluBg 
this  defiance  at  society's  head,  she 
buried  her  hand  in  the  clover  and 
tossed  it  aimlessly  about,  adding, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  '  What 
business  was  it  of  hers  ?  I'm  sure 
we  did  no  harm — did  we  ?' 

'  Certainly  not/  was  his  em- 
phatic answer. 

'  The  simple  truth  as  we  acted 
it,  and  as  they  tell  it,  is  very 
different,'  rejoined  Kathleen.  '  It 
did  sound  awfully  bad  and  wicked 
the  way  they  put  it:  but  you  did 
not  think  it  was  wrong  ?* 

'  Quite  the  reverse,'  he  replied, 
virtuously,  '  or  I  should  have  put 
a  stop  to  our  pleasant  meet- 
ings as  soon  as  they  began ;  they 
were  pleasant  meetings,  weren't 
they  r 

'  Yes/  she  answered,  regretfully. 

'  But  like  all  pleasant  things/ 
he  rejoined,  '  they  must  come  to 
an  end.  I'm  going  away  almost 
directly.' 

''  Oh !'  she  ejaculated,  finding 
he  paused  for  an  answer,  and  for 
a  wonder  she  had  nothing  else  to 
say. 

'  But  I  could  not  go,'  he  added, 
'  without  seeing  you  to  say  good- 
bye.' 

'  Very  kind  and  considerate  of 
you,  I'm  sure,'  answered  Kathleen ; 
'  I  hope  you  won't  suffer  from  the 
exertion.' 

*  I  don't   suppose  it   matters 
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much  to  you  whether  I  go  or 
stay/  he  rejoined,  with  rather  an 
injured  air,  '  yon  don't  care ;  and 
yet  I  should  like  to  think  you 
miBsed  me  a  little,  Kathleen,  just 
a  little/ 

'  Of  course  I  shall  miss  you  very 
much,  you  know  that,'  she  an- 
swered; '  it  will  be  very  lonely 
here  when  you  are  gone ;  this  was 
always  a  stupid  place,  but  it  will 
be  worse  than  ever  now.''  Her 
voice  trembled,  and  she  seemed 
half  inclined  to  cry ;  her  lip  qui- 
vered like  a'  sorrowful  child's. 
'  Fm  very  sorry  you're  going 
away,  though  of  course  I  knew 
you  could  not  stay  here  for  ever. 
I'm  only  surprised  that  you've 
stayed  so  long.' 

'  Are  you  ?'  he  exclaimed,  stoop- 
ing so  as  to  get  a  good  view  of 
her  face,  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
it  had  a  miserable  and  tearful  look ; 
'  and  don't  you  know  why  I've 
stayed?  Come,  Kathleen,  can't 
you  guess?' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why 
you've  stayed,'  she  answered,  '  ex- 
cept that  you  thought  I  was  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  you'd 
like  to  watch  the  process.  She 
glanced  at  him  with  a  smile  upon 
her  lips  and  a  lugubrious  twinkle 
in  her  eyes — the  very  ghost  of  her 
old  coquetry  x)eeping  therefrom. 

'  I  dare  say  it  would  be  a  very 
interesting  study  and  quite  ori- 
ginal,' answered  Anstruther, 
'  though,  as  a  rule,  I  should  fancy 
you  amused  yourself  by  making 
fools  of  other  people.  It's  a  sad 
thing,  but  I'm  afraid  you  are  a 
thoroughpaced  flirt,  Kathleen.' 

'  If  you  are  only  going  to  say 
rude,  unpleasant  things,  we  had 
better  shake  hands  and  say  good- 
bye at  once,'  she  answered,  half 
rising  as  though  she  meant  what 
she  said. 

'  Shake  hands  by  all  means,' 
he  answered,  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion and  drawing  her  closer  to 


him,  '  but  not  "  good-bye  " — ^in- 
deed  I'm  not  sure  it  will  be  good- 
bye at  all.' 

'  That's  nonsense,'  she  answered, 
trying  to  keep  her  voice  steady. 
'  We  must  say  good-bye  some 
day;  it's  a  disagreeable  woM,  so 
it  is  best  to  say  it  at  once.  When 
I  have  nauseous  physic  to  take, 
I  take  it  at  a  single  draught  and 
have  done  with  it.' 

'  But  I  dare  say  you  take  some- 
thing sweet  after  it,'  he  rejoined ; 
'  but  when  we  have  once  parted 
there  will  be  no  sweet  meetings 
after  that — no  more  rambles 
through  the  cornfields — no  more 
organ-loft  riunions  —  no  more 
Bach' — no  more"  Dick  Anstruthers.' 

'  No,'  she  said  or  rather  sighed, 
softly ;  and  her  voice  broke  down, 
she  could  not  get  out  another 
word. 

'  But  I'm  an  obstinate,  selfish 
fellow,  Kathleen  dear— I  don't 
care  what  the  world  says.  I've 
found  here  the  sweetest,  freshest 
bit  of  human  nature  the  world 
contains.  I  want  it  all  to  myself, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  go  away  with* 
out  it.'  He  gathered  her  in  his 
strong  arms  as  he  was  speaking, 
and  held  her  in  a  close  embrace,, 
and  for  the  first  time  kissed  her 
cheek,  lips,  and  brow.  '  With  you 
for  my  own  wee  wifey,  Kathleen,. 
I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  find  my- 
self in  a  world  of  boredom  again.' 

'  Oh !'  exclaimed  Kathleen, 
growing  as  red  as  a  peony,  as  soon 
as  she  could  free  herself  from  his 
embrace,  '  but  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  wise  or  right  of  us  to 
marry.* 

'  The  dev — !'  began  the  as- 
tounded Anstruther,  who,  man-like, 
imagined  she  would  be  overjoyed 
at  his  proposal;  then  correcting 
himself,  he  added  sharply,  '  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean?  why 
wouldn't  it  be  wise  or  right  ?' 

'  Weil,'  she  answered  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
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dence  combined,  '  it  would  be  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  you  know:*  con- 
sider, a  month  ago  we  were  quite 
strangers — ^it  is  only  eighteen  days 
since  we  first  met!  and  yet  I'm 
sure/  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh, 

*  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all 
my  life.' 

'  So  do  1/  he  answered,  heartily. 

*  I  don't  believe  I  should  know 
you  better,  if  we'd  been  friends  for 
eighteen  years;  indeed  I've  made 
the  calculation,  and  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  should  not 
know  you  quite  so  well.' 

*  But  you  don't  know  anything 
about  me — I  don't  know  anything 
about  you,  except  your  name/  she 
rejoined,  gravely.  '  And  when 
X)eople  marry  they  ought  to  know 
all  about  one  another.' 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  you 
to  know  all  about  me,'  he  answered 
grimly;  'men  who  have  knocked 
about  town  as  many  years  as  I 
have  don't  care  to  catalogue  their 
proceedings;  and  Kathleen/  he 
added,  earnestly,  '  I'm  willing  to 
take  you  upon  trust — I  don't  want 
to  know  all  about  y<m,  though  I 
dare  say,'  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  masculine  jealousy,  '  you've 
flirted  with  lots  of  fellows  before 
me.* 

'  No,  I  really  never  have,'  she 
answei^, emphatically;  'it wasn't 
for  want  of  inclination  though,' 
she  added,  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  candour.  '  I  should  have 
flirted,  no  doubt,  if  I'd  had  the 
chance ;  but  you  are  the  first  vic- 
tim that  fell  in  my  way.' 

'  And  I  fell  at  the  first  glance 
like  a  shot  partridge,'  he  answered, 
looking  rather  proud  of  his  fall 
and  seeming  very  pleasantly 
wounded.  '  I  shall  reverence  Pad- 
dington  Station  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  and  if  ever  I'm  attacked 
with  a  suicidal  mania  I'll  be  im- 
molated by  the  two  o'clock  express.' 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  added 
with  a  world  of  pure  true  love  in 


his  voice,  '  Men  and  women  make 
love  in  masks,  they  say ;  that  has 
not  been  our  fashion,  darling.' 

.'  I  don't  think  there's  been  much 
love-making  yet,'  rejoined  Kath- 
leen, shyly,  '  though  I  believe  we 
have  conducted  ourselves  in  the 
most  imorthodox  and  unconven- 
tional way.' 

'  And  so  we'll  conduct  ourselves 
to  the  end,'  replied  Anstruther. 
'  I  cannot  go  back  into  the  world 
without  you ;  and,  I  think  you'll 
be  content  to  go  with  me — ^won't 
you,  Kathleen  ?' 

She  said  nothing,  but  her  hand 
tightened  in  his,  and  as  she  lifted 
her  glowing  face,  her  eyes  were 
humid  and  their  long  lashes  were 
heavy  with  happy  tears  that  would 
not  fall.  '  Would  she  go  with 
him  ?'  Yes,  through  joy  or  sorrow, 
rich  or  poor,  knowing  nothing, 
t»u*ing  for  nothing,  content,  nay, 
supremely  blest  in  the  one  fact, 
that  he  loved  her. 

There  were  no  refractory  rela- 
tions to  be  consulted  on  either  side, 
no  rebellious  parent  to  be  brought 
to  reason,  no  imbecile  aunts  or 
uncles  to  be  propitiated.  It  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  Aunt  Ellen  and 
old  Deb,  of  course  were  to  live 
with  them  always.  A  happy, 
glorious  time  it  was  to  them,  as 
they  sat  piecing  ov4>  their  Uves, 
arranging  what  the  future  should 
do  for  them,  as  though  they  were 
the  masters  and  not  the  slaves  of 
circumstances ! 

There  were  no  grand  prepara- 
tions to  make.  The  wedding  was  a 
quiet,  sensible  one,  celebrated 
without  any  of  those  extravagant 
follies  which  generally  characterise 
those  occasions.  There  was  no 
breakfast,  no  bevy  of  bridesmaids, 
no  speeches,  no  champagne,  and 
'No  Cards,'  to  herald  to  the 
world's  eyes  their  '  Leap  in  the 
Dark.' 
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BENEATH  THE  TREES. 

UNDERNEATH  the  trees  we  sit  : 
And  the  breezes,  as  they  flit 

Softly  by, 
Throw  the  shadows  of  the  boughs 
Over  little  Maudie's  brows 

Prettily. 

Watchet,  winning,  wond'ring  eyes. 
Gazing  on  the  land  that  lies 

O'er  the  lea, 
Building  castles  in  the  air — 
How,  I  wonder,  do  you  there 

Picture  me  ? 

Lying  near  my  longing  lips 
Are  her  dainty  finger  tips. 

Little  hand ! 
Much  I'm  tempted  you  to  kiss  : 
Very  hard  it  is  such  bliss 

To  withstand ! 

There  it  lies,  so  soft  and  white  ; 
If  she  knew  what  dear  delight. 

Did  she  choose, 
To  me  it  might  now  impart. 
Could  she  find  it  in  her  heart 

To  refuse  ? 

Were  I  brave  enough  to  dare. 
Would  that  fringe  of  golden  hair, 

Sweet  to  see, 
On  her  forehead  lower  down. 
Till  she  turned  a  cruel  frown 

Upon  me  ? 

No  one  near,  and  no  one  coming — 
All  is  still  ;  save  for  the  humming 

Of  a  bee 
Hov'ring  near  my  darling's  dress, 
(So  should  1,  I  must  confess, 

Were  I  he !). 

That  Idss  might  the  preface  be 
To  the  opportunity 

That  I  need, 
All  my  longing  to  express. 
And  my  loving  tenderness 

Humbly  plead. 
VOL.  xxn. — NO.  oxxix. 
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Sweet  white  forehead,  do  not  frown  I 
Do  not,  pretty  eyes,  look  down 

Angrily 
When  that  little  hand  Pve  kissed  ; 
Love,  too  mighty  to  resist, 

Urges  me ! 
*  *  *  * 

Fly  away  you  noisy  bee, 
Do  not  use  my  property 

For  a  throne. 
Maudie,  that  most  priceless  prize — 
Maudie,  hand,  and  hair,  and  eyes. 

Is  my  own ! 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson: 


ABT  AND  FLIETATION  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


THE  palace  of  King  Colo  at 
South  Kensington  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  eminently  fjAYonrable 
type  and  symbol  of  certain  very 
characteristic  tendencies  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  framed  and 
conducted  so  as  to  gratify  two 
distinct  and  almost  opposite  de- 
sires. It  realises  two  different  and 
almost  contradictory  conditions. 
It  is  elegantly  instructiye.  It  meets 
the  wishes  both  of  the  social  butter- 
fly and  of  the  earnest  student.  It 
is  the  common  rendezvous  of  the 
philosophical  and  of  the  flippant. 
Fit  for  instruction^  it  is  also  fit 
for  amusement.  It  is  a  place  for 
education,  and  it  is  a  place  for 
lounge.  You  may  learn  if  you 
will  the  mysterious  proportions  in 
which  the  various  ingredients  that 
constitute  the  sum  of  what  you 
daily  eat  or  drink  are  conmiingled, 
learn  the  history  of  art,  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  secrets  of  archi- 
tectural schools,  or  establish  an  in- 
timacy with  the  arcana  of  science. 
Per  contra,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
your  taking  any  one  of  these  les- 
sons to  heart.  Tou  may  stroll 
through  the  South  Kensington  gal- 
leries, and  leave  them  not  a  whit 
the  wiser  than  when  you  entered 


them.  You  may  fix  your  atten- 
tion upon  the  fair  feminine  forms 
and  faces  that  are 

'  Riper  and  more  real 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  the  stone  ideal/ 

study  the  philosophy  of  costume 
and  the  sesthetics  of  nineteenth- 
century  dress,  and  take  not  the 
slightest  heed  of  the  relics  of  an- 
cient raiment  which  meet  the  gaze 
of  the  curious  in  matters  of  obso- 
lete lore. 

The  popularity  which  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  in  a  short 
time  acquired  is  a  fair  earnest  of 
the  development  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  attain.  Englishmen, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  understand  the 
art  of  lounging — and  for  a  very 
simple  reason,  that  lounging-plaoes 
in  England  are  so  dismally  few. 
With  the  exception  of  South  Ken- 
sington, there  is  scarcely  a  quarter 
in  London  which  affords  the  re- 
quisite opportunity.  There  is  the 
British  Museum;  but  tiie  British 
Museum  is  a  prison  to  a  pleasure- 
ground,  compared  with  that  at 
South  Kensington.  Bloomsbuiy 
is  not  an  inspiring  neighbour- 
hood. Ichthyosauri,  plethiosauri, 
and  fossils  are  edifying,  but  not  en- 
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liyening.  These  are  things  whose 
presenoe  yon  may  ignore^  if  you  so 
^choose,  at  South  Kensington.  Ton 
may  do  nothing  there  but  stroll^ 
chat,  and  flirt;  yet  you  feel  you  are 
in  an  atmosphere  which  thoroughly 
Justifies  the  occupation.  The  ac- 
cessories of  the  place  conyince  you 
that  insensibly  you  must  be  under- 
going a  process  of  self-improYe- 
ment;  and  you  are  certain  you  are 
a  Tastly  superior  person,  as  you 
lunch  in  the  classic  refreshment- 
room,  to  anything  that  you  could 
be  if  the  time  was  passed  in  less 
elaborately  decorated  apartments. 
Probably,  if  all  the  little  episodes 
of  which  the  South  Kensington 
galleries  have  been  and  are  the 
scenes  were  here  published,  it 
would  be  considered  that  they  haye 
furnished  excuses,  pretexts,  oppor- 
iunities  which  were  neyer  contem- 
plated as  part  of  the  original  pur- 
pose of  their  structure.  How 
many  designedly-contriyed  acci- 
dental meetings  haye  taken  place 
in  their  porticoes?  How  often, 
in  rambles  through  their  laby- 
rinthine paths,  has  Angelina  be- 
come detached  from  her  friends, 
to  find  herself  on  a  sudden  face  to 
face  with  Augustus?  If  young 
Charley  Lacqueacre  makes  it  a 
rule  to  yisit  the  Museum  at  cer- 
tain hours — these  hours  maryel- 
lously  coinciding  with  the  time  at 
which  Clara  Loyelace  is  in  the 
habit  of  running  across  from  Thur- 
loe  Square,  to  meet  her  dearest 
friend  Fanny  Deuxtemps — ^is  there 
•any  harm?  The  Musetmi  is  free 
to  any  one — free,  that  is,  entirely 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, and  open  to  all  the  world 
on  payment  of  the  modest  sum  of 
sixpence  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  So,  at  least,  argues  Miss 
Loyelace.  Mrs.  Loyelace  scarcely 
seems  to  see  the  matter  in  the 
same  light.  It  so  happens  that  one 
morning,  Clara,  as  usual,  being 
absent  in  the  Museum  with  Miss 


Deuxtemps,  Mr.  Spinks,  the  opu- 
lent middle-aged  iron-merchant, 
calls.  Mrs.  Loyelace  is  decidedly 
anxious  that  her  daughter  should 
be  present  Haying  her  walking 
things  on,  the  good  lady  thinks 
she  will  go  to  the  Museum,  and 
conduct  in  person  to  Thurloe 
Square  Miss  Clara.  This  young 
lady  is  duly  found  by  the  keen- 
eyed  mamma  strolling  about  with 
Fanny  Deuxtemps,  indeed,  but  also 
with  Mr.  Lacqueacre,  enjoying 
herself  highly,  and  accompanying 
their  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
yarious  objects  which  the  Museum 
contains  with  a  running  commen- 
tary, more  remarkable,  for  the 
leyity  of  its  tone  than  the  pro- 
fundity of  its  knowledge.  '  Won't 
there  be  a  jolly  row!'  murmurs 
Miss  Loyelace  to  her  friend.  And 
Clara  is  quite  right  in  her  prog- 
nostications of  parental  wrath,  for 
a  jolly  row,  in  truth,  there  was. 
Tes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  art  going 
on  at  South  Kensington ;  but  there 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  flirtation. 

Each  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  way,  and  we  will  endeayour  to 
take  an  impartial  glance  at  both, 
as  they  are  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
palace  of  King  Cole  at  South  Ken- 
sington. It  matters  not  what  m&j 
be  the  day  of  the  week  that  you 
choose  for  a  ramble  through  the 
intricately-winding  galleries  on 
the  ground  floor.  As  might  be 
expected,  on  the  students'-^which 
are  the  sixpenny — days,  the  com- 
pany is  more  select,  less  numerous, 
and  a  trifle  quieter  in  its  de- 
meanour ;  yet  eyen  on  the  free-ad- 
mission days  you  will  not  find  the 
art  student  entirely  conspicuous 
by  his  absence.  He  is  not,  indeed, 
yisible  in  the  picture  galleries; 
but  down  below,  in  the  great  hall, 
you  come  across  him  before  many 
a  quaint  architectural  deyice,  many 
a  scientific  model,  many  an  article 
of  old-fashioned  ornament  or  fur- 
niture.  Yonder  you  see  him  stand 
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intently  gazing  at  that  magnificent 
piece  of  work  in  Florentine  marble 
meant  to  grace  the  chinmeypiece 
of  some  Italian  noble,  which,  in  its 
subtle  perfection  of  art  and  rich 
amplitude  of  sculpture,  might  have 
been  planned  and  executed  by 
Piranesi  He  has  a  small  piece  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
hurriedly  jots  a  few  lines  or  writes 
a  few  words.  His  profession  is 
probably  that  of  an  ornamental 
designer  or  architect,  and  he  has 
come  here  to  enrich  his  imagina- 
tion more  than  anything  else. 

But  it  is  not  to-day  that  you 
will  witness  the  presence  of  the 
art  student  proper,  nor  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  building ;  for  that  you 
must  go  above  to  the  picture-gal- 
lery, and  you  must  see  that  your 
Tisit  is  paid  on  a  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  or  Friday.  The  result 
of  your  experience  will  certainly 
interest,  and  possibly  profit  you. 
In  each  one  of  the  separate  pic- 
ture rooms  you  will  discover  some 
half-^ozen  of  more  or  less  earnest 
workers,  endeavouring  to  repro- 
duce, on  canvas  or  in  water-co- 
lours, such  painting  as  pleases  or 
suits  theuL  The  workers  are  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  all  con- 
ditions, and  busy,  apparently,  for 
every  different  kind  of  purpose, 
some  for  pleasure,  others  for 
business.  There  are  the  regular 
copyists — those  to  whom  the  oc- 
cupation is  their  solo  or  chief 
means  of  livelihood — male  and 
female,  you  have  them  both.  Yon- 
der is  a  man  looking  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  whom  you  might 
have  found  here  any  day  since  the 
gallery  has  first  been  open  for 
copying.  He  has  done  any  num- 
ber of  pictures.  He  is  a  swift  and 
effective  worker,  and  will  under- 
take to  give  you  a  very  creditable 
reproduction  of  any  piece  which 
you  may  choose  to  select.  Tou 
will  find  him  first  in  the  gallery 
in  the  morning,  and  last  at  night. 


When  there  he  speeds  on  his  task 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  look» 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
— nowhere  save  to  his  own  canvas 
and  that  which  he  has  selected  as 
his  model.  He  is  probably  now 
doing  something  on  commission, 
for  a  good  copyist  such  as  he  may 
generally  hope  to  have  his  hands 
full. 

There  is  a  group  which  is  worth 
watching  for  a  moment.  A  lady, 
a  widow  evidently,  plies  busily 
away  with  brush  and  easel,  and 
by  her  side  stand  two  little  chil- 
dren, whom  you  know  at  a  glance 
to  be  fatherless.  This  is  a  tale 
which  tells  itself — a  mother  sud- 
denly left  with  two  little  ones  to 
support,  friendless  and  alone  in 
the  world.  Heaven  help  her !  How 
was  she  to  help  herself?  Are  you 
not  certain,  as  you  look  at  the 
thin,  wan  face,  that  that  good 
mother  has  been  put  to  many  a 
sore  shift  to  provide  a  meal  for 
these  her  two  little  ones  ?  Would 
you  be  wrong  if  you  were  to  con- 
jecture that  she  has  tried  more 
means  than  one,  and  tasted,  in 
more  than  one  attempt,  the  bitter 
fruits  of  failure?  that  she  has 
earned  her  few  shillings  when  op- 
portunity offered  as  a  daily  go- 
verness, and  that  it  is  only  after 
much  oft-repeated  effort  that  she 
has  been  able  to  gain  the  skill  as  a 
copyist  of  pictures  which  she  now 
evinces,  or  to  command  the  employ- 
ment which  she  now  fortunately 
can?  Love,  love  for  the  two  little 
ones  beside  her,  wings  her  brush 
to-day.  Let  us  hope  that  its  la- 
bour will  not  be  profitless.  There 
is  many  a  worker  such  as  this  to- 
be  seen  in  the  picture  gallery  at 
South  Kensington.  Tou  may  see 
fair  young  faces  stooping  indus- 
triously, without  their  attention 
flagging  for  a  moment,  over  their 
canvas ;  and  you  can  tell  that  it  is 
the  remembrance  of  the  dear  ones 
at  home,  the  mother,  the  father. 
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the  brothers,  or  the  sisters,  which 
stimulates  and  inspires  them.  It 
is  surprising  to  note  the  high 
average  standard  of  merit  visible 
in  most  of  these  copies.  They 
vary,  of  course ;  and  if  you  want 
to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  that 
variety  you  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  supplement  your  glance  at 
the  works  in  the  process  of  com- 
pletion by  a  stroll  down  the 
Brompton  Boad,  casting  your  eyes 
by  the  way  into  the  windows  of 
tlio  picture  dealers,  whose  name 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  legion. 
Almost  all  the  paintings  there 
offered  on  sale  are  the  handiwork 
of  the  South  Kensington  copyists. 
But  you  will  find  food  for  re- 
flections of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  those  which  serve  to 
bring  home  to  you  a  somewhat 
saddening  sense  of  the  severity 
of  the  great  struggle  for  existence 
in  these  modem  days.  The  sportive 
element  is  by  no  means  wanting 
amid  the  sketching  in  the  South 
Kensington  gallery.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  a  favourable  one  for 
studying  the  different  varieties  of 
that  somewhat  numerous  class 
which  we  may  indicate  by  the  phrase 
'  artistic  girl  of  the  period.'  There 
never  was  a  time  when  a  certain 
order  of  young  ladies  were  so 
fond  of  prattling  on  art  subjects 
as  at  present.  They  wear  the 
theme  threadbare ;  they  introduce 
it  by  main  strength  in  the  pauses 
of  the  dance,  or  amid  the  small 
talk  of  dinner-tables.  You  are 
overwhelmed  with  technical  jar- 
gon, and  remorselessly  put  through 
all  your  sesthetic  facings.  For 
such  young  ladies  as  these  the 
picture-gallery  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  copying  days  is  a 
great  place.  '  Young '  is  an  epi- 
thet to  be  applied  to  some  of 
them  rather  by  a  courteous  use 
of  language  than  by  the  actual  war- 
rant of  facts:  for  the  artistic 
girl  of  the  period  is  of  every  age. 


from  sweet  seventeen  up  to  fat, 
fair,  and  forty,  or  more  probably 
somewhat  meagre  fifty.  You  have 
the  young  lady  who  prides  her- 
self on  her  prsB-Baphaelite  coun- 
tenance rejoicing  in  her  ampli- 
tude of  igneous  locks ;  the  young 
lady  of  a  certain  age,  whose  art 
style  is  of  the  severest  kind,  and, 
so  far  as  the  outer  woman  is 
concerned,  by  no  means  of  a  deco- 
rative character:  and  you  have 
the  young  lady  whose  artistic  pro- 
clivities principally  display  them- 
^Ives  in  her  very  dainty  toilettes 
and  vei^y  elegant  costumes.  Spe- 
cimens of  each  one  of  these 
classes  you  may  witness  hard  at 
work  to-day  at  South  Kensing- 
ton— ^at  work  for  every  kind  of 
purpose  and  from  every  sort  of 
motive.  There  are  governesses, 
who  eke  out  their  slender  incomes, 
at  the  some  time  that  they  im- 
prove their  own  proficiency,  by 
producing  copies  of  favourite  pic- 
tures, which  some  cunning  dealers 
will  buy  for  a  mere  nothing,  and 
out  of  which  they  may  not  im- 
probably make  a  very  consider- 
able sum.  Some,  of  course,  belong 
to  the  regular  order  of  profes- 
sional copyists :  others  work,  or  go 
through  a  process  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  by  that  name,  for 
amusement  or  improvement.  And 
the  contrasts  thus  presented  are 
sometimes  curious  enough.  At 
one  easel  sits  a  young  lady  very 
diligently  at  work,  plainly  dressed, 
but  with  scrupulous  neatness. 
She  is  not  a  regular  copyist :  she 
is  probably  an  erewhile  student 
of  the  art  schools,  and  is  now 
endeavouring  to  qualify  herself 
for  the  professional  career  of  an 
artist.  Within  a  few  yards  of 
our  young  friend  there,  two  other 
fair  painters  are  visible — at  work 
too,  but  their  work  is  of  a  nomi- 
nal and  most  precarious  descrip- 
tion. Each  of  these  young  ladies 
is  daintily,  elegantly,  even  extra- 
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Tagantly  dressed.  They  came  to 
the  Mnseum  in  their  carriage  this 
morning,  and  will  dexMurt  in  it 
this  afternoon.  I  think  if  you 
were  to  overhear  what  they  are 
saying  to  each  other  the  words 
would  tnm  out  to  be,  'Horribly 
unpnnctual  they  are!'  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  Who  are 
the  '  they '  in  question  ?  You  are 
not  left  long  in  doubt.  Two 
gentlemen  approach  in  the  dis- 
tance: the  young  ladies  in  ques- 
tion suddenly  become  marvel- 
lously attentive  to  their  occux>a- 
tions.  'Fancy  how  odd  meeting 
you  here !'  After  this  no  very  large 
amount  of  painting  is  accom- 
plished. The  two  gentlemen  have 
a  taste  for  a  decidedly  humorous 
kind  of  criticism,  which  is  not 
conducive  to  continuous  labour. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  innocent 
flirtation  done,  but  not  quite  so 
much  art  as  might  be  desirable. 

Yonder  sits  a  nimble  little 
lady  who  appears  able  to  paint 
and  flirt  simultaneously,  active 
with  her  brush  and  voluble  with 
her  tongue.  She  has  consider- 
able power  of  repartee,  and  in  the 
task  of  administering  the  badi- 
nage more  or  less  complimenta^ 
which  the  youthful  cavalier  who 
dallies  by  her  side  essays  is  a 
trifle  critical.  It  is  close  on  two 
o'clock;  let  us  descend  into  the 
refreshment  room,  for  the  period 
has  now  arrived  when  exhausted 
nature  hints  that  the  ravages 
made  upon  the  system  by  the 
demands  of  art  shall  be  repaired 
as  well  as  may  be  through  the 
instrumentality  of  lunch.  And 
marvellously  healthy  appetites 
those  fair  urtists  have.  Augustus 
manifests  some  slight  degree  of 
surprise  as  the  artistic  object  of 
his  affection  displays  perfect  rea- 
diness to  try  the  excellence  of 
some  dish  to  which  he — Augustus 
— casually  alludes.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  laughter  and  much 


merriment.  We  may  drop  the- 
art  entirely  if  you  will  for  the 
time,  and  simply  go  in  for  flirta- 
tion. And  this  much  we  may 
say,  en  pastant :  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  mention  another  apart- 
ment in  London  into  which  one 
might  stroll  with  the  certainty  of 
seeing  so  much  feminine  el^ance 
and  beauty  as  into  the  refresh- 
ment room  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  about  luncheon 
time  on  a  students'  day.  The 
sight  which  both  this  and  the 
picture-galleries  themselves  on  such 
occasions  afford  is  unique,  and  it 
is  worth  seeing.  South  Ken- 
sington, as  has  been  remarked 
before,  possesses  great  capacities, 
which  should  be  developed,  a& 
a  place  of  lounge.  There  are 
certain  young  men  of  an  in- 
trusive, impertinent,  and  familiar 
turn  of  mind  who  might  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

To  cease  to  view  art  at  South 
Kensington  in  reference  to  flirta- 
tion, what  are  the  most  important 
facts  connected  with  these  stu- 
dents' days  ?  We  have  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  how  many  different 
kinds  of  students,  and  for  what 
different  purposes,  they  are  em- 
ployed. Camden  Town  and  Bel- 
gravia  are  both,  on  these  occa- 
sions, represented  in  the  South 
Kensington  galleries.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  copying  artists^ 
on  these  students'  days  belong  tO' 
the  South  Kensington  Art  Train- 
ing Schools.  Apropos  of  these 
schools  there  are  a  few  words 
which  may  be  said.  Their  object 
is  twofold — ^first,  to  provide  gra- 
tuitous, or  almost  gratuitous,  in- 
struction for  those  who  intend  to- 
follow  the  occupation  of  profes- 
sional designers :  secondly,  to  im- 
prove in  some  measure  the  stand- 
ard of  national  taste,  and  even  to- 
create  the  taste,  which  it  is  hoped 
the  professional  designers  will 
gratify,    by    attracting    at    fixed 
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charges  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  general  outside  public.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  business 
of  designing  is  in  a  very  pros- 
I>erous  way.  Some  time  since  an 
exceedingly  clever  young  woman^ 
who  had  a  distinct  genius  for  the 
work,  went  down  from  London 
to  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
quest  of  employment.'  After  long 
waiting  and  rei)eated  disappoint- 
ments she  was  at  last  ofife^red 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  for  work 
which  would  occupy  her  every 
day  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
true  account  of  the  matter  is 
that  designing  is  no  longer  the  se- 
parate business  that  it  once  was. 
In  every  factory  there  are  clever 
workmen  who  can  design  also; 
and  the  system  of  local  art 
schools,  branching  out  from  South 
Kensington,  naturally  favours  this 
state  of  things.  A  really  clever 
student  in  the  art  schools  at 
South  Kensington  may  count  with 
tolerable  certainty  upon  procuring 
employment  from  the  authorities 
of  the  Museum  itself.  There  is 
always  some  copying  to  be  done ; 
besides,  these  dignitaries  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  give  re- 
commendations, frequently  asked 
as  they  are  to  whom  the  task  of 
copying  some  picture  on  the 
premises  can  be  best  assigned. 

The  method  of  procuring  per- 
mission to  copy  in  the  galleries  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
simple  enough.  Begular  forms 
of  application  exist,  and  if  the 
application  be  properly  made  there 
is  no  reasoif  to  doubt  that  it  will 
be  granted.  Certain  conditions  there 
are  indeed  annexed — and  these  very 
reasonable  and  natural  ones.  It 
is  quite  right  that  all  applicants 


should  be  liable  to  give  some 
proof  of  their  competence,  other- 
wise the  galleries  would  be  crowded 
with  mere  idlers.  In  the  case  of 
application  being  made  to  copy 
the  works  of  any  living  artist, 
such  artist's  permission  must  ac- 
company the  application.  A  stu- 
dent's copying  ticket  is  procurable 
at  the  following  rates — 6rf.  for 
one  week;  1«.  ^d.  for  a  month; 
38.  for  three  months ;  and  lOs.  for 
a  year.  Finally,  the  number  of 
those  admitted  to  copy  at  the 
same  time  is  regulated  by  the 
keeper,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
public  convenience. 

Such  is  the  general  method  of 
procedure  at  South  Kensington- 
no  unimportant  factor  in  the  great 
artistic  movement  which  has  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  England. 
Any  person  who  has  noticed  the 
quiet  enthusiasm  with  which  so 
many  of  the  copyists  at  whose 
miscellaneous  personnel*  we  have 
been  glancing  pursue  their  la- 
bours, and  how  satisfactory  the 
results  of  those  labours  are ;  and 
who  has  watched  the  uj[iflinching 
patience  with  which  the  workers 
touch  and  retouch  tiU  they  have 
acquired  truth  and  accuracy  to 
the  model  before  them,  cannot 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
system  is  likely  to  prove  highly 
salutary.  There  are  an  artistic 
capacity  and  even  enthusiasm 
latent  in  the  English  people 
which  need  only  to  be  developed. 
And  it  is  a  satisfactory  sign  that 
the  pictures  which  there  are  the 
most  numerous  applications  to 
copy  are  just  those  which  one 
would  desire  to  see  adopted  as 
models — the  best  specimens  of 
truthful  English  art. 

E. 
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THE  Talk  of  the  Town  becomes 
indistinct  by  reason  of  yawns 
and  general  boredom.  Nothing 
but  the  faint  echoes  of  the  scan- 
dals of  the  season  is  heard  about 
Pall  Mall  when  Angnst  broods  in 
blazing  heat  about  the  squares 
and  streets.  The  parched  tongue 
of  gossip  must  slake  its  insatiable 
thirst  along  the  moor  or  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  country  house. 
Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be 
kinder  influences  at  work  the 
further  we  are  from  London,  and 
that  those  twin  curses  of  conver- 
sation, malicious  invention  and 
gross  exaggeration,  will  not  follow 
us  to  our  rural  pleasures  and  pas- 
times. If  we  could  only  leave 
these  behind,  wrapped  up  and  put 
away  with  our  Botten  Bow  cos- 
tumes and  best  articles  of  furni- 
ture, we  might  possibly  learn  to 
do  without  them  in  the  winter, 
and  not  find  ourselves  so  very 
much  in  need  of  them  next  year. 
Ah,  but  we  cannot!  tongues  will 
wag,  palms  will  itch,  and  ears  will 
require  tickling,  so  long  as  we 
eat,  drink,  make  merry,  marry  and 
are  given'^  in  marriage,  bom  and 
die. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  predilec- 
tion for  gossip  and  scandal  is 
peculiarly  the  mark  of  vain  and 
mean  minds.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  the  vice  is 
common  only  to  such  a  class  of 
intellect.  The  fact  is,  people  can- 
not help  interesting  themselves, 
one  way  or  another,  in  their 
neighbour's  affairs.  And  it  might 
fairly  be  argued  that  if  gossip  or 
scandal  were  never  heard  in  the 
salons  of  society,  while  the  fact 
might  be  taken  as  going  far  to 
prove  that  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  society  had  grown  very 
cautious  and  reserved,  and,  pos- 


sibly, extremely  charitable,  a  difi'o- 
rent  but  equally  plausible  deduc- 
tion might  be  that  everybody  had 
become  very  selfish,  and  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  domestic  and 
social  lot  of  the  Browns,  Jones, 
and  Bobinsons  by  whom  we  might 
happen  to  be  surrounded.  Gossip, 
indeed,  has  become  a  necessity  of 
social  existence;  without  it  five 
o'clock  tea  would  be  poison  without 
an  antidote,  and  dinner-parties 
would  be  dumb.  If  we  never 
talked  of  anything  but  belles-lettres, 
I)olitics,  and  travels,  what  a  world 
of  intolerable  pedants  we  should  be ; 
we  should  individually  be  Quar- 
terly or  Westminster  Beviewers 
without  a  subscribing  public  to 
read  us.  Our  first  melancholy 
duty  would  be  to  assist  at  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Grundy ;  our  last 
would  probably  be  to  assist  at  her 
resurrection,  and  leave  her  to  de- 
light a  posterity  which  declined 
to  submit  to  our  uncritical  so- 
cialism. 

Still,  argue  as  we  may,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  do  certainly 
appear  to  take  something  more 
than  a  proper  interest  in  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  their 
fellows.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
truth  to  have  to  record  that  two 
people  generally  appear  to  take  a 
morbid  delight  in  recounting  to 
each  other  the  weaknesses  and 
misfortunes  of  an  absent  friend, 
under  the  guise  of  sympathy,  or 
the  pretence  of  tenderness.  Why 
do  we  so  unnecessarily  puzzle 
ourselves  about  the  supposed  in- 
compatibility between  Johnson's 
style  o(  living  and  the  income 
that  is  popularly  assigned  to  him? 
Why  in  the  world  should  it  cause 
us  such  searchings  of  heart  that  Mr. 
White  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Black, 
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though  neither  has  any  present  or 
prospective  resources  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  little  piehalds  that 
in  the  course  of  nature  will  arrive 
to  swell  the  census  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  ?  Why  should  it  concern 
us  that  the  wealthy  and  handsome 
Earl  of  Bloomsbury  has  arrived  at 
mature  age^  but,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  chosen  to  contract 
a  matrimonial  alliance?  And  why, 
too,  should  we  marvel  so  much 
tliat  the  elegant  Miss  Diana  Castle- 
bar  fiiinted  in  a  ball-room  and  has 
since  left  town  (though  not  for  the 
family  seat),  and  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
bar's  'At  Homes'  have  been  an- 
nounced in  the  'Morning  Post' 
as  unavoidably  postponed?  Surely 
such  a  trivial  incident  need  not 
occasion  so  much  'head-shake/ 
and  such  a  considerable  amount 
of  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would,'  or 
'  There  be,  an  if  they  list,'  against 
which  mysterious  signs  of  superior 
wisdom  Hamlet  warned  his  an- 
cients. Well,  well,  the  rain  it 
raineth  every  day — particularly  in 
this  favoured  clime  —  and  the 
showers  of  the  Talk  of  the  Town 
fall  upon  the  just  and  upon  the 
unjust. 

The  amenities  of  literature  have 
recently  been  more  than  usually 
exposed  to  view  in  a  modem 
battle  of  the  bards.  Mr.  Bobert 
Buchanan  objects  emphatically  to 
what  he  calls  the  Fleshly  School 
of  Poetry,  and  subjects  to  a  severe 
analysis  the  poems  and  sonnets  of 
Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti.  It  is 
plain  that  the  individual  distin- 
guished by  such  a  name  could  not 
help  being  a  poet,  and  his  friend 
(both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
flesh),  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, has  impaled  the  hostile 
critic  upon  a  revengeful  pin,  and 
kept  him  wriggling  under  a  Micro- 
scope of  eighty-eight  page  power. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  stands;  and  the 
author  of  '  The  Man  Accurst,'  by 


representing     the    Almighty    as 
bathing  in  the  Waters  of  Life,  and 
casually  asking  an  angel  sitting  at 
the  gate    of   Paradise  what  the 
miserable    Last    Man    is    doing, 
certainly    lays    himself   open    to 
material  repartee  from  the  heroes 
of  the  school  he  condemns.     It 
has  been    urged  against    Milton 
that  he  committed  a  grave  error 
in  making  God  argue  with  Satan, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan's  strange  no- 
tion of  the  Omniscient  ever  and 
again  asking,    'What    doth    the 
man  ?'  while  the  strange  lavation 
of    the  Deity  in   the  Waters  of 
Life  goes  on,  is  equally  open  to 
considerable  animadversion.    Still, 
Mr.  Buchanan  may  plead  in  justi- 
fication the  opening  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  so,  perhaps,  can  quote 
higher  authority  than  the  ama- 
tory poets;  imless,  indeed,  these 
choose  to  fall  back  upon  the  Song 
of  Solomon.     The  looker  on,  how- 
ever, upon  the  direful  strife,  who 
has    no    overwhelming  partiality 
for  one  poet  or  the  other,  will  not 
improbably  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  far  as  the  controversy 
has  at  present  gone,  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  not  suffered  much  from  being 
placed     under    Mr.    Swinburne's 
Microscope;  nor  has  Mr.  Bosetti 
much    benefited    by  his  friend's 
chivalrous   but    scarcely  discreet 
defence.     If  such  a  mere  prose 
writer  as  myself  might  venture 
an  opinion,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that    Mr.    Swinburne  would 
have  done  wisely  if  he  had  left 
Mr.  Bosetti  to  answer  for  himself ; 
and  then  he  would  not  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  which  resembles  an  angry 
scream,  and  which  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  absence  of  dig- 
nity, and  its  profusion  of  coarse 
invective.     The  author  of   '  Our 
Lady    of   Pain'    and  'Before    a 
Crucifix,'   is  gifted  with  a  fatal 
facility  of   writing,  a  breathless 
fluency  of  language,  a  tropical  and 
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feverish  brilliancy  of  imagination^ 
an  unpardonable  disregard  of  the 
venerations  of  nineteen  centuries, 
and  an  apparent  desire  to  enthrone 
vice  in  the  seat  of  virtue,  and  to 
colour  the  former  with  rose  hues 
while  he  blocks  up  the  other  with 
a  wall  of  ice.    To  hear  the  gentle- 
man who  can   '  hunt  sweet  love 
and  lose  him  between  white  neck 
and  bosom/  and  who  can  publish 
such  a  revolting  episode  as  '  The 
Leper/    complaining     that     Mr. 
Tennyson's  j/ Vivien'    is  nothing 
but  a  vulgar  and  repulsive  offender 
against  morality,  would  be  amus- 
ing if  such  subjects  could  amuse. 
Imagine  what  'Vivien'  would  be 
in  Mr.  Swinburne's  hands!    No, 
let  us  not  imagine  it ;  for  his  warm 
genius  would  have  been  probably 
more  terribly  misapplied  in  de- 
scribing  Vivien's  fleshly  charms, 
and  her  seduction  of  Merlin,  than 
in    'Laus    Veneris/    or    'Before 
Dawn.' 

It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  single 
out  Mr.  Swinburne  as  the  object 
of  his  attack,  and  not  Mr.  Bosetti. 
He  has  undoubtedly  selected  the 
weakest  adversary,  and  not  the 
worst.  Mr.  Bosetti's  writings 
possess  neither  the  fascination  nor 
the  flow  of  Mr.  Swinburne's,  nor 
can  he  boast  the  inborn  genius  or 
glowing  imagination  of  his  friend. 
Possibly  he  may  jpersonally  be  the 
happier  for  the  fact ;  and  he  may, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
mand our  sympathy,  that  David 
should  have  mistaken  an  ordinary 
son  of  Anak  for  Goliath  of  Gath. 
He  is,  however,  to  be  congratu- 
lated that  Mr.  Swinburne  con- 
sidered that  the  round  stone  fitted 
his  own  forehead,  and  has  pre- 
sented his  unabashed  visage  to  the 
hostile  sling.  The  Philistine,  how- 
ever, takes  a  deal  of  killing ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
will  take  another  shot ;  nor  would 
the  public  care  to  pursue  the  con- 


troversy further.  The  process  of 
dissecting  the  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry  is  by  no  means  appetizing ; 
and  the  more  its  peculiar  economy 
is  laid  bare  to  our  gaze,  the  less 
we  like  it. 

That  Mr.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  has 
a  grisly  fancy,  and  a  grim  power 
over  his  readers,  no  one  who  has 
perused  'Uncle  Silas'  can  deny. 
I  remember  reading  that  uncom- 
fortable story  one  August  night,, 
at  Hospenthal,  on  the  top  of  the 
pass  of  the  St.  Gothard.    I  Had 
been  fishing  all  day  in  the  Ober 
Alp  See,  and  although  the  weather 
had  reminded  me  more  of  pike* 
fishing  in  November  than  fly-fish- 
ing in  the  middle  of  summer,  I 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  £ftir 
basket  of  admirable  red  trout,  and 
after  the  table  d'hSte,  1  felt  inclined 
to  sleep.     But  I  happened  to  have 
purchased  the  Tauchnitz  edition 
of  '  Uncle  Silas/  in  Lucerne,  and 
I  lazily  opened  the  first  volume 
when  I  began    to  smoke.      All 
bodily  fatigue  soon  disappeared,, 
and  I  did  not  go  to  bed  till  I  had 
finished  that  dreadful  story.     I 
cannot  say  that  *  In  a  Glass  Darkly/ 
Mr.  Le  Fanu's  last  publication, 
fascinated  me  so  much;   but  it 
certainly  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  at  all 
interested    in    the    narration    of 
events  which  are  by  no  means  of 
every  day  occurrence.    I  do  not 
think  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
reproach  to  an  individual  mind  if 
it  owns    to  an  interest    in    the 
strange    and    marvellous.      The 
revelations  of  science  are  some- 
times startling  to  the  student,  and 
compel  the  admiration  of  the  most 
superficial  inquirer;  and  the  theo- 
ries  of  the  physiologist,  though 
cast  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  cannot 
fail  to  command  attention  even 
from  the  most  reluctant  listeners. 
We  live  in  a  highly  materialistic 
and  utilitarian  age,  when  the  value 
of  every  article  is  measured  by  the 
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laws  of  snpply  and  demand,  and 
what  it  will  fetch  in  open  market ; 
and  indiyidaal  plans  and  actions 
are  mercilessly  judged  by  their 
results.  Perhaps  it  is  with  a 
certain  sense  of  relief  that  we 
occasionally  turn  from  the  per- 
petual hurry  and  worry  of  the 
times  to  the  contemplation  of 
things  mysterious,  and  find  re- 
freshment in  mental  strolls  along 
the  bye-paths  of  fertile  imagina- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  even  the 
most  practical  and  prosy  people 
take  an  unacknowledged  delight 
in  ghost-stories.  Of  course  they 
loudly  and  ostentatiously  disavow 
the  slightest  belief  in  the  reality 
of  such  things,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  unable  to  conceal 
their  dislike  to  sleeping  in  haunted 
rooms.  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  laughed 
at,  this  carefully  repressed  but 
wide-spread  belief  in  supernatural 
occurrences,  and  in  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  spirit  world  ?  Surely 
not ;  for  [it  is  an  abiding  witness 
to  the  fact  that  we  entertain  an 
ineradicable  conviction  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  It  does  not 
concern  us  much  whether  matter 
is  indestructible  or  not,  and  we 
are  willing  to  leave  that  contro- 
versy to  be  settled  by  the  investi- 
gations of  the  chemist ;  but  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  us 
that  we  may  hopefully  believe 
ourselves  to  be  something  more 
than  a  compound  of  water,  lime, 
starch,  and  gas. 

But,  putting  such  considerations 
out  of  sight,  we  may  safely  say 
that  no  arguments  will  ever  de- 
stroy in  the  minds  of  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  an  innate 
and  intuitive  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. I  have  heard  people  say 
that  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  believe  in  ghosts,  but  that  if 
they  saw  one  it  would  send  them 
out  of  their  senses.  Can  any 
statements^be  more  contradictory  ? 
What  they  mean  is  that  they  re- 


gard supernatural  appearancea 
with  such  extreme  dismay,  that 
one  such  visitation  would  upset 
their  intellectual  equilibrium,  and 
this  means  that  they  do  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  such  occurrences. 
Surely  he  is  the  more  sensible 
reasoner  who  merely  declines  ta 
admit  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
for  which  he  has  no  experimental 
basis  whereon  he  may  satis&c- 
torily  rely,  but  is  willing  to  modify 
his  incredulity,  if  an  accumulation 
of  facts  appear  to  justify  him  in 
doing  so,  without  surrendering^ 
altogether,  and  at  a  single  instance, 
his  intellectual  powers. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  of  the  col- 
lection of  stories  published  under 
the  title  of  'In  a  Glass  Darkly,' 
relies  entirely  upon  the  influences 
of  ghostly  things.  His  best  story, 
'The  Dragon  Volant,'  though 
weird  and  ghastly  in  the  extreme,, 
falls  within  the  natural  order. 
'Garmilla,'  on  the  other  hand, 
draws  upon  our  credulity  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  ordi- 
nary legend.  This  was  originally 
published,  if  I  remember  right,  in 
the  'Dark  Blue'  magazine;  it  is 
the  story  of  a  vampire,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  vampires  are 
quite  so  interesting  as  ghosts. 
According  to  the  author  of  '  Gar- 
milla,'  a  vampire  is  simply  a  re- 
volting beast,  and  its  material 
habits  and  sanguinary  appetites 
bring  it  immediately  to  the  touch 
of  experience  and  reason,  and 
render  faith  in  such  existences 
impossible.  The  only  vampires 
we  have  undoubted  belief  in  are 
those  mentioned  in  a  conversation 
between  Mark  Tapley  and  Martin 
Ghuzzlewit,  with  reference  to  a 
bed.  Still,  Mr.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 
has  a  pleasant  way  of  telling 
dreadful  things ;  and  he  certainly 
succeeds  in  exciting  our  attention, 
and  in  making  us  think  strango 
thoughts. 
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Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
alleged  supernatural  occurrences 
may  study  with  advantage  a  paper 
on  'Apparitions/  to  be  found 
jiinong  the  'Miscellanies'  of  the 
late  Dr.  Symonds,  edited  by  his 
son.  Indeed,  the  whole  volume  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  the 
work  of  an  eminent  physician,  and 
scholar  of  no  ordinary  refinement. 
Most  particularly  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  essays  on  '  Sleep 
and  Dreams,'  and  'Habit.'  These 
€alm  and  quiet  writings,  so  full  of 
tender  thought,  nobility  of  spirit, 
and  sound  common  sense,  are 
most  refreshing  in  this  age  of 
superficial  sensationalism. 

I  wonder  what  Dr.  Symonds 
would  have  said  about  M.  Louis 
Figuier's  book  entitled  '  The  Day 
after  Death.'  M.  Figuier's  specu- 
lations are,  unquestionably,  deeply 
interesting,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
his  theories  are  well  worked  out ; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  will  succeed  in 
making  many  converts,  though  I 
admit  that  his  creed  is  likely  to 
command  a  considerable  amount 
of  sympathy  among  such  persons 
as  are  perpetually  seeking  'some 
new  thing.'  His  notion  is  that 
souls  have  many  probationary 
spheres,  and  that  when  a  soul  has 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
purification  by  the  earthly  filters 
it  has  passed  through,  it  soars 
towards  perfection  in  the  ethereal 
spaces  of  the  universe,  and  even- 
tually finds  its  Paradise  in  the 
sun.  The  sun,  M.  Figuier  argues, 
is  undoubtedly  the  sustaining 
cause  of  life  and  light,  and  is  itself 
sustained  by  the  continual  acqui- 
sition of  purified  souls.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  brief  space  at 
my  disposal  to  give  anything  like 
un  analysis  of  the  deductions 
from  physical  facts  which  lead 
M.  Figuier  to  his  conclusions.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  book  is 
-curious,  and  deserves  x>6rusal. 
How  far  it  is  convincing  must  be 


left  to  the  individual  student's 
I)owers  of  weighing  evidence ;  and 
it  certainly  will  strike  some  readers 
as  odd  that  the  perfected  spirit 
should  find  its  home  in  realms 
which  ore  encircled  with  flaming 
hydrogen  gas.  Again,  it  seems  to 
militate  against  the  truth  of  his 
theories,  the  fact  that  our  sun  is 
only  one  of  many  suns;  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  seems  to 
require  that  the  perfected  units  of 
the  entire  creation  should  eventu- 
ally meet  in  some  all-embracing 
home.  We  can  imagine  many 
earths  and  many  suns,  but  the 
very  idea  of  God  forbids  the  notion 
of  multiplied  heavens.  To  say 
that  theologians  are  not  likely 
to  accept  the  conclusions  of  the 
imaginative  Frenchman,  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  these  critical  and 
sceptical  days,  to  strike  him  very 
severely;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  expresses  a  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered not  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  traditions  of  Christianity. 
Indeed,  his  transmigration  of  souls 
may  not  be  incompatible  with 
Purgatory,  or  a  finite  Hell;  and 
there  is  something  beautiful,  and 
not  decidedly  heterodox,  let  uk 
hope,  in  the  idea  of  the  radiance 
of  perfected  beings  stimulating 
the  struggling  orders  of  their 
ascending  brethren.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inter- 
cession of  saints  and  angels. 

'  Erewhon '  will  probably  obtain 
a  wider  circulation  than  the  book  • 
we  have  just  noticed.  The  author 
evidently  passed  '  Over  the  Range,' 
to  stay  with  Mr.  Nosnibor,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  great 
importance  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments and  the  progress  of  ma- 
chinery. The  able  and  learned 
mepiber  for  Taunton,  when  he 
described  Mr.  Disraeli's  policy  as 
a  'policy  of  sewage,'  never  in- 
tended to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
sagacity  and  sound  sense  of  the 
leader  of  the  Conservatives,  but 
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ho  undoubtedly  did  do  so.  Tho 
Erewbonians  would  bave  loaded 
l^lr.  Disraeli  witb  bonours,  for  in 
proclaiming  Sanitas  sanitatum,  om- 
nia sanitas,  as  bis  political  motto, 
he  cut  at  the  root  of  what  this 
not  unreflectiYe  people  considered 
the  greatest  crime.  It  is  odd  that 
it  should  have  taken  so  many 
centuries  to  teach  mankind  to  cox)e 
with  dirt;  odder  still  that  re- 
puted saints  should  be  signalized 
for  their  familiarity  with  filth  and 
yermin.  It  is  said  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  I  consider  it  to 
be  a  condition  precedent — for  no- 
body can  be  really  godly  unless  he 
is  physically  clean.  A  man's  mind 
can  never  attain  to  the  true  ap- 
preciation of  purity  if  his  sur- 
roundings are  materially  impure. 
As  the  power  of  conviction  is 
shown  by  outward  practice,  so 
purity  of  mind  must  be  judged  by 
purity  of  body.  A  foul  mind  is 
certain  to  be  a  diseased  one,  and 
an  unclean  body  cannot  be  a 
healthy  one. 

Our  practice  is  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  Erewhonian  habit 
of  treating  sickness  as  a  crime 
as  some  people  might  think. 
Culpable  inattention  to  sanitary 
matters  is  very  properly  punish- 
able at  law;  and  if  persons  are 
not  absolutely  considered  criminals 
for  being  ill,  they  are  in  certain 
cases  held  pectmiarily  responsible 
>if,  by  their  carelessness,  they  infect 
others.  Health  is  the  greatest 
gift  of  God  to  man,  and  as  such 
should  be  guarded  with  the  most 
jealous  care.  The  Vaccination  and 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  show 
that  we  regard  the  being  infected 
with  certain  virulent  complaints 
very  much  as  a  sin  against  the 
commonwealth ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  principle  may  yet  be 
extended  somewhat  further.  Neither 
are  we  altogether  free  from  the 
moral   perversion  which   the  so- 


journer in  '  Erewhon  '  discovered 
among  the  inhabitants  in  that 
they  regarded  crime  as  a  sickness 
deserving  of  compassion.  It  has 
been  forcibly  said  of  late  that  there 
is  an  increasing  class  of  humani- 
tarians who  regard  the  reform  of 
the  criminal  as  far  more  important 
than  the  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent. Nor  are  we  unaware  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  fraud  that  deserves  our  repro- 
bation, and  the  failure  that  com- 
mands our  pity.  We  have  a  good 
many  Mr.  Nosnibors  among  us, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  send  for  a  '  strait- 
ener,'  and  take  the  medicine  a» 
uncomplainingly  and  as  punctually 
as  their  kinsman  in  '  Erewhon.' 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence 
my  visits  to  the  gallery  in  Bond 
Street,  to  see  M.  Gustavo  Dore*« 
great  picture  of  'Christ  leaving 
the  Frsetorium.'  In  point  of  actual 
size,  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
painting  is  certainly  great;  but 
whether  it  is  worthy  to  be  called 
a  triumph  of  the  age,  and  a  master- 
piece of  modem  art,  is  a  question 
which  is  likely  to  be  warmly  dis- 
cussed by  the  critics  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  on  this 
occasion  M.  Dore  has  sternly  re- 
pressed his  leanings  to  the  gro- 
tesque and  weird  which  charac- 
terize so  many  of  his  other  works, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  place 
worthily  on  canvas  a  marvellous 
historical  incident  (if  the  '  West- 
minster Be  view'  will  permit  me 
to  call  it  so),  very  dramatically 
treated,  but  at  the  same  time  free 
from  coarse  theatrical  effect  One 
could  not  fail  to  be  amused  by  the 
comments  of  the  many  spectators, 
bounteously  and  somewhat  cou- 
rageously delivered.  Several  divine 
creatures,  on  their  way  to  the 
Park,  were  at  the  Dor6  Gallery  the 
last  evening  I  was  there,  and  it 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  the  artist 
-was  not  there  in  the  place  of  his 
bust,  to  profit  by  the  criticisms, 
fayourable  and  otherwise,  which 
he  would  haye  heard.  He  might 
possibly  haye  gone  home  and 
painted  the  fly  upon  the  locomo- 
tiye  with  extreme  satisfaction. 

When  all  one's  small  but  neces- 
sary cayiUings  and  fault-findings 
(or  one  would  not  deserye  the 
name  of  critic)  haye  had  their 
way,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  this  is  a  noble  picture,  and 
•cannot  be  damned  as  a  magnificent 
failure.  In  one  sense,  all  such 
pictures  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  failures,  from  the  yery  nature 
of  the  subject.  It  has  been  giyen 
to  some  few  to  jyaint  the  features 
of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  with  sur- 
X)a8sing  "power  and  inspired  intelli- 
gence. Baphael's  Transfiguration, 
in  the  Vatican  is,  perhaps,  the 
loftiest  attainment  of  all  such 
endeayours ;  and  in  modem  times 
we  may  i)oint  with  pride  to 
Holman  Hunt's  'Finding  of  the 
Boy  Sayiour  in  the  Temple;'  but 
neyer  can  the  human  portraiture 
reach  absolutely  to  the  ideal  of 
deyotion.  Man's  conceptions  are 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  as  he  is 
powerless  to  produce  the  Qod-like 
mind,  despite  the  assertions  of 
poetiy,  and  the  large  praise  of  the 
disciples  of  philosophers,  so  must 
he  eyer  fail  to  depict  on  canyas 
the  lineaments  in  which  the  human 
is  merged  in  the  Diyine.  But 
M.  Dora's  figure  of  Christ  descend- 
ing the  steps  towards  the  cruel 
cross  is  full  of  sublimity,  though 
it  may  not  altogether  satisfy  the 
desire  of  the  beholder.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  towards  what  object 
or  objects  the  eyes  are  gazing. 
Some  critics,  I  obserye,  haye  de- 
scribed them  as  fixed  upon  the 
Maries,  but  to  me  their  glance 
appears  to  pass  aboye  and  beyond 
the  crowd,  as  if  they  saw  some- 
thing whidi  none  else  could  see. 


One  upturned  hateful  fiBM^e  there  is 
among  the  throng — ^it  might  be 
that  of  Ahasuerus — ^that  seems  to 
be  within  the  line  of  yision ;  but 
upon  the  calm  features  of  the 
Christ  there  is  nothing  of  the 
rebuke  which  bade  the  sarcastic 
Jew  wander  through  the  ages  of 
time  till  He  should  come  again. 
No;  those  quiet  eyes,  so  full  of 
softened  sorrow,  seem  to  me  to 
range  beyond  the  surging  scene, 
and  to  scan  in  prophetic  yision  the 
teeming  results  through  centuries 
to  come,  of  the  unjust  condemna- 
tion and  the  nmrtyrdom  of  the 
cross.  Such,  one  may  well  belieye, 
would  be  the  all-embracing  thought 
of  the  Bedeemer  of  Mankind,  as 
He  passed  from  the  judgment-seat 
to  the  scaffold.  Whether  this  is 
the  artist's  idea  or  not,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  the  features  and  expres- 
sion of  Jesus  stand  out  in  splendid 
contrast  to  all  the  other  fiioes  that 
crowd  the  canyas.  Sorrow,  intense 
malignancy,  harsh  scorn,  glutted 
yengeance,  sneering  scepticism, 
doubtful  inquiry,  absolute  indif- 
ference, are  admirably  depicted  in 
the  faces  of  the  Maries,  blasphem- 
ing Jews,  bigoted  priests,  cynical 
Sadducees,  bystanders  of  all  na- 
tions, and  Boman  soldiers;  the 
last-mentioned  are  most  striking 
figures,  notably  that  of  the  sol- 
dier immediately  preceding  our 
Lord. 

We  are  giyen  to  understand 
that  M.  Dor6  considers  this  the 
greatest  work  of  his  artist  career ; 
as  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life  we 
haye  reason  to  hope  that  he  will 
not  permit  this  picture  to  remain 
alone  in  solitary  grandeur.  He 
has  shown  us  that  his  genius  is 
not  limited  to  conceptions  of  the 
grotesque,  the  fanciful,  and  the 
sensational;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  efforts  of  maturer  thoughts 
and  ripened  experience,  will  gain 
for  him  a  yet  higher  place  in  the 
realms  of  art  than  that  which  he 
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lias  Hedrly  won   by   his    '  Christ 
leaving  the  FrsBtorinm.' 

'  Look  here,  upon  this  picture, 
Andonthis.'  Leaye  the  Bor^  gallery 
in  Bond  Street,  and  purchase  the 
last  number  of  '  London — a  Pil- 
grimage, by  Gustaye  Dor6  and 
Blanchard  Jerrold.'  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  historian  of 
a  hundred  years  hence  will  not 
rely  solely  for  his  descriptions  of 
the  metropolis  upon  these  designs 
by  M.  Dor6.  '  The  Ladies  Mile ' 
conveys  no  accurate  idea  whatever, 
4Uid  the  '  Confirmation  of  West- 
minster Boys  in  Westminster 
Abbey'  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  appearance  of  the  impossible 
Bishop  of  London  who  is  engaged 
in  performing  the  sacred  rite.  As 
for  the  '  Derby  Day — Tattenham 
Comer,' — ^well,  I  can  only  say  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  artist 
had  evolved  it  out  of  his  inner 
<»n8cioufiness.  The  race  is  nothing 
more  than  a  column  of  fifty  horses, 
four  deep,  galloping  towards  the 
grand  stand.  On  the  whole  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  these 
illustrations  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King,'  and 
while  they  will  not  detract  from 
M.  Dor6's  reputation,  they  cer- 
tainly will  add  nothing  to  it.  The 
letter-press,  too,  is  hardly  worthy 
of  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  being 
made  up  principally  of  old  gossip 
with  which  we  have  been  made 
familiar  by  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray 
and  the  present  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala, 
combined  with  some  not  parti- 
cularly recondite  reflections  upon 
things  in  general.  Both  these 
pilgrims,  indeed,  seem  to  pursue 
their  way  with  unboiled  peas  in 
their  shoes. 

The  Session  of  1872  has  come 
to  an  end — unless,  indeed,  in  these 
days  of  perpetual  surprises  we 
should  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
an  European  war  before  snipe- 
shooting  fairly  begins;  in  which 
case  it  may  be  necessary  to  summon 


our  legislfftors  before  Christmas. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  however, 
the  Session  is  over,  and  the  ma- 
jority have  achieved  a  triumph — 
the  Ballot  Bill  has  passed  into 
law.  Henceforth,  so  say  its  ad- 
vocates, the  purity  of  election  is 
secured ;  and  the  only  wealth  that 
can  be  expended  on  an  election,  is 
the  boundless  wealth  of  a  per- 
suasive tongue.  If  the  best  man 
does  not  invariably  win,  it  will  be 
because  he  is  deficient  in  the  art 
of  appropriating  to  his  own  uses 
the  credulity  of  the  electors,  and 
fails  to  satisfy  them  that  his  re- 
turn to  Parliament  will  bring 
about  in  due  time  the  realisation 
of  the  visions  of  Utopia,  when  the 
relations  between  capital  and  la- 
bour shall  be  finally  adjusted; 
when  we  shall  all  be  equal;  and 
when  poverty  shall  be  no  more. 

The  Ballot  Bill!  Stupendous 
fact — panacea  for  every  municipal 
ill — ^balm  of  sore  wounds — great 
Nature's  second  course,  and  Ba- 
dical's  dessert — shall  I  not  wel- 
come your  large  provisions  for  my 
hungry  soul  ?  Do  you  not  profess 
to  have  reduced  to  a  vanishing 
point  the  entrance-fee  into  the 
chatty  club  at  Westminster?  and 
have  you  not  thereby  placed  the 
fruits  of  political  ambition  within 
the  reach  of  Fbbe  Lanob  ?  Shall 
I  not  jot  down  the  Talk  of  the 
Town  from  the  cross-benches — 
nay,  possibly  from  the  front  seats 
occupied  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, as  Under  Secretary — ^I 
aspire  no  higher  at  present — ^for 
the  Bed  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax 
Department  ?  Gentlemen-electors 
of  the  Borough  of  Littlefaith,  need 
I  tell  you  that  industry  and  com- 
merce are  making  gigantic  strides 
in  your  midst,  and  that  hitherto 
your  claims — social  and  otherwise 
— ^have  been  lamentably  over- 
looked? Gentlemen,  you  want  a 
man  who  will  be  your  represent- 
ative indeed — a  man  of  the  people 
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— a  child  of  toil — permit  me  to 
draw  your  attention  to  this  direc- 
tion.    I  put  it  to  you  as  men  of 
s::iso,   Are  you  willing  to  permit 
tlie  continuance  of  an  abuse  which 
sends  to  Parliament,  as  represent- 
atiyes  of  the  x>eople,  the  luxurious 
capitalist  and  the  unfledged  lord- 
ling?    Away  with  the  traditions 
and  customs  that  make  such  men 
the  framers  of  our  laws!    Why, 
my  friends,  they  buy  you  up  like 
so   much    stock — ^they  invest  in 
you    as    they  would   in   railway 
shares,  and  look  for  their  interest 
in  their  power  with  their  party. 
Do  you  conceiye  it  possible  that 
such  men  can  be  truly  honest  and 
have  the  good  of  the  common- 
weal at  heart?    I  say  to  these 
monopolizers     of     parliamentary 
honours — Boom    for    me!    Room 
for  Free  Lance.    Boom  for  the 
political    adventurer — whom    the 
passing  of    the   Ballot   Bill    has 
brought    into    existence    again — 
untrammeled  by  the  traditions  of 
party,  bound  to  no  Gladstone  or 
Disraeli,  recommended  by  nothing 
but  a  shifty  brain,  and  unshak- 
able clinging  to  his  friends.     Par- 
liament shall  be  triennial,  gentle- 
men-electors if  you  please ;  and  if 
at  the  end  of  three  years  I  have 
not  looked  to  your  personal  in- 
terests more  than  to  those  of  the 
entire  British  Empire,  black-ball 
me  next  time  as  an  ungrateful 
brute.     I  own  that  I  am  not  in  a 
l)Osition  to  subscribe   largely  to 
your    institutes,  your    hospitals, 
TOUT  churches  and  chajKjls;  nor 


can  Madame  Pbeb  Lanoe  guarantee 
the  presentation  of  your  daughters 
at  court ;    and    as  Free  Lance 
Castle  is  unfortunately  situated  in 
Spain,  it  would  be  too  much   to 
expect  you  to  enjoy  our  hospitality, 
and  assist  at  our  fStes  at  such  a 
distance ;  but  you  will,  gentlemen, 
I  am  sure,  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and,  believe  me,  you  shall 
always  find  a  hearty  welcome.     I 
may  have  opponents  who  will  be 
prepared    to    give   you    material 
guarantee  that  they  will  spend  so 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds  among  you   if  you  elect 
them;    but  surely  you  who  have 
roundly   condemned    all    corrupt 
practices  at  elections,  will  be  above 
temptations ;  and  will  not  permit 
such  sordid  considerations  to  move 
you  from  the    contemplation   of 
any  sterling  merits,  which  I  am 
ready  to  place  before  you  at  any 
length.     It  is  in  order  that  such 
deserving  people  as  myself  may 
find    their  worthy  place  in  the 
Legislature   that  the  Ballot  Bill 
has  been  passed;  and  I  rely  con- 
fidently, noble-hearted  and  single- 
minded  electors  of  the  Borough 
of   Littlefaith,  upon    your   good 
feelings,  and  unwillingness  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  your 
benefactors  who  have  so  recently 
conferred  such  inestimable  benefits 
upon  you. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  assu- 
rances of  my  highest  consideration, 
and  permit  me  to  subscribe  my- 
self— your  devoted  servant, 

Free  Lance. 


Dnnn  by  M.  E,  i:j«arJ=.l 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ROSA  cried  '  Oh!'  and  put  np 
her  hands  to  her  &ce  in  loyely 
confusion,  colonring  like  a  peony. 

'  I  b^  your  pardon/  said  Chris- 
topher, stiffly,  but  in  a  Yoice  that 
trembled. 

'  No/  said  Bosa,  '  it  was  I  ran 
against  yon.  I  walk  so  fast  now. 
Hope  I  did  not  hurt  yon.' 

'Hnrtme?' 

'  Well,  then,  frighten  yon  ? 

No  answer. 

*  Oh,  please  don't  qnarrel  with 
me  in  the  street'  said  Boea,  cun- 
ningly implying  that  he  was  the 
quarrelsome  one.  '  I  am  going 
on  the  beach.  Good-bye.'  This 
adien  she  ntteied  softly,  and  in  a 
hesitating  tone  that  belied  it.  Sh6 
started  off,  howeyer,  but  much 
more  slowly  than  she  was  going 
before;  and,  as  she  went,  she 
turned  her  head  with  infinite 
grace,  and  kept  looking  askant 
down  at  the  payement  two  yards 
behind  her:  moreoyer  she  went 
close  to  the  wall,  and  left  room 
at  her  side  for  another  to  walk. 

Christopher  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  mute  inyitation,  so. 
arch  yet  timid,  so  pretty,  tender, 
sly,  and  womanly,  was  too  much 
for  him,  as  it  has  generally  proyed 
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for  males,  and  the  philosopher's 
foot  was  soon  in  the  yery  place,  to 
which  the  simpleton  with  the  mere 
tail  of  her  eye  directed  it. 

They  walked  along  side  by  side, 
in  silence,  Staines  agitated,  gloomy, 
confused,  Bosa  radiant  and  glow- 
ing ;  yet  not  knowing  what  to  say 
for  herself,  and  wanting  Christo- 
pher to  begin.  So  they  walked 
along  witliout  a  word. 

Falcon  followed  them  at  some 
distance  to  see  whether  it  was  an 
admirer  or  only  an  acquaintance — 
a  loyer  he  neyer  dretuned  of;  she 
had  shown  such  eyident  pleasure 
in  his  company,  and  had  receiyed 
his  yisits  alone  so  constantly. 

Howeyer,  when  the  pair  had 
got  to  the  beach,  and  were  walk- 
ing slower  and  slower,  he  felt  a 
pang  of  rage  and  jealousy,  turned 
on  his  heel  with  an  audible  curse, 
and  found  Phoebe  Dale  a  few 
yards  behind  him  with  a  white 
face  and  a  peculiar  look.  He 
knew  what  the  look  meant;  he 
had  brought  it  to  that  faithful 
face  before  to-day. 


'  Tou  are  better.  Miss   Lusig- 
nan.' 
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'  Better,  Doctor  Staises?  I  am 
health  itedf ,  thanks  to    ■    hem  1' 

'  Our  eBtrangement  has  agreed 
with  you.'    This  very  bitterly. 

'  Ton  know  veiy  well  it  is  not 
thai  Oh,  please  don't  make  me 
cry  in  the  streets.' 

This  humble  petition,  or  rather 
meek  threat,  led  to  another  long 
silence.  It  was  continued  till  they 
had  nearly  reached  the  shore.  But, 
meantime,  Bosa's  fortiYe  eyes 
scanned  Christopher's  face,  and 
her  conscience  smote  her  at  the 
figns  of  suffering.  She  felt  a 
desire  to  beg  his  pardon  with  deep 
humility ;  but  she  suppressed  that 
weakiess.  She  hung  her  head 
with  a  pretty,  sheepish  air,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  think 
of  something  agreeable  to  say  to 
one  after  deserting  one  so  long. 

'  I  am  afhhid  not,'  said  Christo- 
pher, bluntly,  '  I  have  an  awk- 
ward habit  of  speaking  the  truth ; 
and  some  people  can't  bear  that, 
not  eyen  when  it  is  spoken  for 
iheir  good.' 

'  That  depends  on  temper,  and 
nerves,  and  things,'  said  Bosa;  de- 
precatingly ;  then  softly,  '  I  could 
bear  anything  from  you  now.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  Christopher, 
grimly.  '  WeU,  then — I  hear  you 
had  no  sooner  got  rid  of  your  old 
lover,  for  loving  you  too  well,  and 
telling  you  the  truth,  than  you 
took  up  another :  some  flimsy  man 
•of  fashion,  who  will  tell  you  any 
lie  you  like.' 

'  It  is  a  story,  a  wicked  story,' 
•cried  Bosa,  thoroughly  alarmed. 
•*  Me,  a  lover!  He  dances  like  an 
angel ;  I  can't  help  thai' 

'  Are  his  visits  at  your  house 
like  angels' ;  few  and  far  between  ?' 
And  the  true  lover's  brow  lowered 
black  upon  her  for  the  first  time. 

Bosa  changed  colour,  and  her 
eyes  fell  a  momeni  '  Ask  papa,' 
said  she.  '  His  father  was  an  old 
friend  of  papa's.' 

*  Bosa,  you   are  prevaricating. 


Toungmen  do  not  call  on  old  gen- 
tlemen, when  there  is  an  attractive 
young  lady  in  the  house.' 

The  argument  was  getting  too 
close;  so  Bosa  operated  a  diversion. 
'  So,'  said  she,  with  a  sudden  air 
of  lofty  disdain,  swiftly  and 
adroitly  assumed,  '  you  have  had 
me  watched.' 

'  Not  I ;  I  only  hear  what  peo- 
ple say.' 

'  Listen  to  gossip,  and  not  have 
me  watched!  That  shows  how 
little  you  really  cared  for  me. 
Well,  if  you  had,  you  would  have 
made  a  little  discovery,  that  is 
all.' 

'  Should  I  ?'  said  Christopher, 
puzzled.     '  What  ?' 

'  I  shall  not  tell  you.  Think 
what  you  please.  Tes,  sir,  you 
would  have  found  out  that  I  take 
long  walks  every  day,  all  alone; 
and  what  is  more,  that  I  walk 
through  Gravesend,  hoping — like 
a  goose — that  somebody  really 
loved  me,  and  would  meet  me, 
and  beg  my  pardon;  and  if  he 
had,  I  should  have  told  him  it 
was  only  my  tongue,  and  my 
nerves,  and  things,  my  heart  was 
his,  and  my  gratitude;  and  after 
all,  what  do  words  signify,  when 
I  am  a  good,  obedient  girl  at 
bottom :  so  that  is  what  you  have 
lost  by  not  condescending  to  look 
after  me — fine  love  1 — Christopher, 
beg  my  pardon.' 

'  May  I  ask  for  what  ?' 

'  Why,  for  not  understanding 
me;  for  not  knowing  that  I  should 
be  sorry  the  moment  you  were 
gone.  I  took  them  off  the  very 
next  day,  to  please  you.' 

*  Took  off  whom  ? — oh,  I  under- 
stand. Tou  did  ?  Then  you  art  a 
good  girl.' 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was?  A 
good,  obedient  girl ;  and  anything 
but  a  fliri' 

'  I  dou't  say  thai' 

'  But  I  do.  Don't  interrupt. 
It  is  to  your  good  advice  I  owe 
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my  health;  and  to  lore  anybody 
but  you,  when  I  owe  yon  my  love 
and  my  life,  I  must  be  a  heartless, 
nngiatefol,  worthless  — .  Oh, 
Christopher,  forgiye  me  1  No,  no ; 
I  mean  beg  my  i)ardon.' 

'  riLdo  both,'  said  Christopher, 
taking  her  in  his  arms.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  and  I  forgiye  you.' 

Bosa  leaned  her  head  tenderly 
on  his  shoulder,  and  began  to  sigh. 

*  Oh,  dear,  dear !  I  am  a  wicked, 
foolish  girl :  not  fit  to  walk  alone.' 

On  this  admission,  Christopher 
spoke  out,  and  urged  her  to  put 
an  end  to  all  these  unhappy  mia- 
understandings,  and  to  his  new 
torment,  jealoufity,  by  marrying 
him. 

'  And  so  I  wonld  this  yery  mi- 
nute, if  papa  would  consent.  But,' 
8aid  she,  slily,  '  you  neyer  can  be 
80  foolish  to  wish  ii  Whatl  a 
wise  man  like  you  maixy  a  sim- 
pleton r 

'Did  I  eyer  call  you  that?' 
asked  Christopher,  reproachfully. 

'  No,  dear ;  but  you  are  the 
only  one  who  has  not :  and,  per- 
haps I  should  lose  even  the  one 
if  you  were  to  marry  me--oh, 
husbands  are  not  so  polite  as 
loyers ;  I  haye  obseryed  that,  sim- 
pleton or  not.' 

Christopher  assured  her  that  he 
took  quite  a  different  yiew  of  her 
character:  he  belieyed  her  to  be 
too  profound  for  shallow  people 
to  read  all  in  a  moment :  he  eyen 
intimated  that  he  himself  had  ex- 
perienced no  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  her  at  odd  times. 

*  And  so,'  said  he,  '  they  turn 
round  upon  you,  and,  instead  of 
saying  "  we  are  too  shallow  to 
fathom  you,"  they  pretend  you  are 
a  simpleton.' 

This  solution  of  the  mystery 
had  neyer  occurred  to  Bosa,  nor 
indeed  was  it  likely  to  occur  to 
any  creature  less  ingenious  than  a 
loyer :  it  pleased  her  hngely ;  her 
fine  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  nestled 


closer  stiU  to  the  strong  arm  that 
was  to  parry  eyery  ill,  from  mortal 
disease  to  galling  epithets. 

She  listened  with  a  willing'  ear 
to  all  his  reasons,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  and,  when  tiiey  reached  her 
fatheor's  door,  it  was  settled  that 
he  should  dine  there  that  day, 
and  urge  his  suit  to  her  father 
after  dinner;  she  would  implore 
the  old  gentileman  to  listen  to  it 
fayourably. 

The  loyers  parted,  and  Christo- 
pher went  home  like  one  who  has 
awakened  from  a  hideous  dream 
to  daylight  and  happiness. 

He  had  not  gone  fieur  before  he 
met  a  dashing  dog-cart  driyen  by 
an  exquisite.  He  turned  to  look 
after  it,  and  saw  it  driye  up  to 
Kent  Villa. 

In  a  moment  he  diyined  his 
riyal;  and  a  sickness  of  heart 
came  oyer  him.  But  he  recoyered 
himself  directly,  and  said,  '  If 
that  is  the  fellow,  she  will  not 
receiye  him  now.' 

She  did  receiye  him  though :  at 
all  eyents  the  dog-cart  stood  at  the 
door,  and  its  master  remained  in- 
side. 

Christopher  stood,  and  counted 
the  minutes:  fiye-»-ten — ^fifteen — 
twenty  minutes  —  and  still  the 
dog-cart  stood  there. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
He  turned  sayagely,  and  strode 
back  to  Grayesend,  seeolying  that 
all  this  torture  should  end  that 
night,  one  way  or  other. 


Phcsbe  Dale  was  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  in  Essex,  and  one  of 
the  happiest  young  women  in 
England,  till  she  knew  Beginald 
Falcon,  Esq. 

She  was  reared  on  wholesome 
food,  in  wholesome  air,  and  used 
to  chum  butter,  make  bread, 
cook  a  bit  now  and  then,  cut 
out  and  sew  all  her  own  dresses, 
get  np  her  own  linen,  make  hay, 
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ride  anything  on  four  legs;  and 
for  all  that  was  a  great  reader, 
and  taught  in  the  Sunday-school 
to  oblige  the  Ticar ;  wrote  a  neat 
hand,  and  was  a  good  arithmetician^ 
kept  all  the  house  accounts  and 
farm  accounts.  She  was  a  musician 
too— not  profound,  but  very  cor- 
rect ;  she  would  take  her  turn  at 
the  harmonium  in  churchy  and, 
when  she  was  there,  you  neyer 
heard  a  wrong  note  in  the  bass, 
nor  an  inappropriate  flourish,  nor 
bad  time.  She  coxdd  sing  too,  but 
neyer  would,  except  her  part  in  a 
psalm.  Her  yoice  was  a  deep  con- 
tralto, and  she  chose  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  heavenly  organ,  because  a 
pack  of  envious  girls  had  giggled 
and  said  it  was  like  a  man's. 

In  short,  her  natural  ability, 
and  the  range  and  variety  of  her 
useful  accomplishments,  was  con- 
siderable; not  that  she  was  a 
prodigy;  but  she  belonged  to  a 
small  class  of  women  in  this 
island,  who  are  not  too  high  to 
use  their  arms,  nor  too  low  to  cul- 
tivate their  minds ;  and,  having  a 
fEiculty  and  a  habit,  deplorably 
rare  amongst  her  sex,  viz..  Atten- 
tion, she  had  profited  by  her  mis- 
cellaneous advantages. 

Her  figure  and  face  both  told 
her  breed  at  once :  here  was  an  old 
English  pastoral  beauty;  not  the 
round-backed,  narrow-chested  cot- 
tager, but  the  well-fed,  erect  rus- 
tic, with  broad,  full  bust,  and  mas- 
sive shoulder,  and  arm  as  hard  as 
a  rock  with  health  and  constant 
use;  a  hand  finely  cut,  though 
neither  small  nor  very  white,  and 
just  a  little  hard  inside,  compared 
with  Luxury's  soft  palm;  a  face 
honest,  fair,  and  rather  lai^e  than 
small ;  not  beautiful,  but  exceed- 
ing comely;  a  complexion  not 
pink  and  white,  but  that  deli- 
cately-Uended,  brick-dusty  colour, 
which  tints  the  whole  cheek  in 
line  gradation,  outlasts  other  com- 
plexions twenty  years,  and  beau- 


tifies the  true  Northern,  even  in 
old  age.  Grey,  limpid,  honest, 
point-blank,  searching  eyes;  hair 
true  nut  brown,  without  a  shade 
of  red  or  blacky  and  a  high  smooth 
forehead,  full  of  sense.  Across  it 
ran  one  deep  wrinkle  that  did  not 
belong  to  her  youth ;  that  wrinkle 
was  the  brand  of  trouble,  the  line 
of  agony.  It  had  come  of  loving 
above  her,  yet  below  her ;  and  of 
loving  an  egotist. 

Three  years  before  our  tale 
commenced,  a  gentleman's  horse 
ran  away  with  him,  and  threw  him 
on  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  road- 
side, not  very  far  from  Farmer 
Dale's  gate.  The  farmer  had  him 
taken  in :  the  doctor  said  he  must 
not  be  mbved.  He  was  insensible ; 
his  cheek  like  delicate  wax;  his 
fair  hair  likesilk  stained  with  blood. 
He  became  Phoebe's  patient,  and, 
in  due  course,  her  convalescent  : 
his  pale  handsome  face,  and  fasci- 
nating manners,  gained  one  charm 
more  from  weakness;  his  vices 
were  in  abeyance. 

The  womanly  nurse's  heart 
yearned  over  her  child;  for  he 
was  feeble  as  a  child ;  and,  when 
he  got  well  enough  to  amuse  his 
weary  hours  by  making  love  to 
her,  and  telling  her  a  pack  of 
arrant  lies,  she  was  a  ready  dupe. 
He  was  to  marry  her  as  soon  as 
ever  his  old  uncle  died,  and  left 
him  the  means,  &c.,  <&c.  At  last 
he  got  well  enough  to  l^ve  her, 
and  went  away,  her  open  admirer, 
and  secret  lover.  He  borrowed 
twenty  pounds  of  her  the  day  he 
left. 

He  used  to  write  her  charming 
letters,  and  feed  the  flame:  but 
one  day  her  father  sent  her  up  to 
London,  on  his  own  business,  all 
of  a  sudden;  and  she  called  on 
Mr.  Falcon  at  his  real  address.  She 
found  he  did  not  live  there— only 
received  letters.  However,  half-a- 
crown  soon  bought  his  real  address, 
and  thither  Phoebe  proceeded,  with 
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a  troubled  heart,  for  Bhe  suspected 
that  her  true  loyer  was  in  debt,  or 
trouble,  and  obliged  to  hide.  Well, 
he  must  be  got  out  of  it,  and  hide 
at  the  farm  meantime. 

So  the  loving  girl  knocked  at 
the  door,  asked  for  Mr.  Falcon, 
and  was  shown  in  to  a  lady  rather 
showily  dressed,  who  asked  her 
business,  and  introduced  herself 
as  Mrs.  Falcon. 

PhoBbe  Dale  stared  at  her,  and 
then  turned  pale  as  ashes.  She 
was  paralysed,  and  could  not  find 
her  tongue. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?' 
said  the  other,  sharply. 

'  Are  you  married  to  Beginald 
Falcon  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  am.  Look  at  my 
wedding-ring.' 

'Then  I  am  not  wanted  here,' 
faltered  PhoBbe,  ready  to  sink  on 
the  floor. 

'  Certainly  not,  if  you  are  one  of 
the  by-gones,'  said  the  woman, 
coarsely ;  and  Phoebe  Dale  waited 
to  hear  no  more,  but  found  her 
way,  heayen  knows  how,  into  the 
street,  and  there  leaned,  half  faint- 
ing,  on  a  rail,  till  a  policeman 
came  and  told  her  she  had  been 
drinking,  and  suggested  a  cool  cell 
as  the  best  cure. 

'Not  drink;  only  a  breaking 
heart,'  said  she,  in  her  low  mellow 
voice  that  few  could  resist. 

He  got  her^a  glass  of  water, 
droye  away  the  boys  that  congre- 
gated directly,  and  she  left  the 
street.  But  she  soon  came  back 
again,  and  waited  about  for  Be- 
ginald Falcon. 

It  was  night  when  he  appeared. 
She  seized  him  by  the  breast,  und 
taxed  him  with  his  villainy. 

What  with  her  iron  grasp,  pale 
face,  and  flashing  eyes,  he  lost  his 
cool  impudence,  and  blurted  out 
excuses.  It  was  an  old  and  xm- 
fortunate  connection;  he  would 
give  the  world  to  dissolve  it,  if  he 
could  do  it  like  a  gentleman. 


Phoebe  told  him  to  please  him- 
self:  he  must  part  with  one  or  the 
other. 

"*  Don't  talk  nonsense,'  said  this 
man  of  brass;  'I'll  un-Falcon  her 
on  the  spot.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Phoebe.  '  I  am 
going  home;  and  if  you  are  not 
there  by  to-morrow  at  noon — ' 
She  said  no  more,  but  looked  a 
great  deaL  Then  she  departed, 
and  refused  him  her  hand  at  part- 
ing. '  We  Vill  see  about  that  by- 
and-by,'  said  she. 

At  noon  my  lord  came  down  to 
the  farm,  and,  unfortunately  for 
Phoebe,  played  the  penitent  so 
skilfolly  for  about  a  month  that 
she  foi^ve  him,  and  loved  him 
all  the  more  for  having  so  nearly 
parted  with  him. 

Her  peace  was  not  to  endure 
long.  He  was  detected  in  an  in- 
trigue in  the  very  village.  ' 

The  insult  struck  so  home  that 
Phoebe  herself,  to  her  parents' 
satisfSEbction,  ordered  him  out  of  the 
house  at  once. 

But,  when  he  was  gone,  she  had 
fits  of  weeping,  and  could  settie 
to  nothing  for  a  long  time. 

Months  had  elapsed,  and  she 
was  getting  a  sort  of  dull  traa- 
fluillity,  when  one  evening,  taking 
a  walk  she  had  often  taken  with 
him,  and  mourning  her  solitude 
and  wasted  affection,  he  waylaid 
her,  and  clung  to  her  knees,  and 
shed  crocodile  tears  on  her  hands, 
and,  after  a  long  resistance,  violent 
at  first,  but  Winter  and  fainter, 
got  her  in  his  power  again,  and 
that  so  completely  that  she  met 
hun  several  times  by  night,  being 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him  in 
those  parts  by  day. 

This  ended  in  fresh  promises  of 
marriage,  and  in  a  constant  corre- 
spondence by  letter.  This  pest 
knew  exactly  how  to  talk  to  a 
woman,  and  how  to  write  to  one. 
His  letters  fed  the  imhappy  flame : 
and,  mind  you,  be  sometimes  de- 
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eei^ed  himself,  and  thought  he 
loyed  her;  but  it  was  only  him- 
self he  loyed.  She  was  an  invaln- 
able  lover;  a  faithful,  disinterested 
firiend ;  hers  was  a  vile  bargain;  his 
an  excellent  one,  and  he  clnng  to  it. 

And  so  they  went  on.  She  de- 
tected him  in  another  infidelity, 
and  r^roached  him  bitterly ;  bat 
she  had  no  longer  the  strength  to 
break  with  him.  Nevertheless,  this 
time  she  had  the  sense  to  make 
a  straggle.  She  implored  him,  on 
her  very  knees,  to  show  her  a  little 
mercy,  in  retom  for  all  her  love. 
'For  pity's  sake,  leave  me!'  she 
cried.  '  Ton  are  strong,  and  I  am 
weak.  You  can  end  it  for  ever ; 
and  pray  do.  Tou  don't  want  me ; 
yon  don't  valae  me:  then  leave 
me  once  and  for  all,  and  end  this 
hell  you  keep  me  in.' 

No ;  he  could  not,  or  he  would 
not,  leave  her  alone.  Look  at  a 
bird's  wings!— how  like  an  angel's? 
Yet  so  vile  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  bird- 
lime subdues  them  utterly:  and 
such  was  the  fascinating  power  of 
this  mean  man  over  this  worthy 
woman.  She  was  a  reader,  a 
thinker,  a  model  of  respectability, 
industry,  and  sense;  a  business- 
woman, keen  and  practical; 
could  encounter  sharp  hands  in 
sharp  trades;  could  buy  or  sell 
hogs,  calves,  or  beasts  with  any 
farmer  or  butcher  in  the  country ; 
yet  no  match  for  a  cunning  fool. 
She  had  enshrined  an  idol  in  her 
heart,  and  that  heart  adored  it, 
and  clung  to  it,  though  the  su- 
perior head  saw  through  it, 
dreaded  it,  despised  it. 

No  wonder  three  years  of  this 
had  drawn  a  tell-tale  wrinkle 
across  the  polished  brow. 

Phoebe  Dale  had  not  received  a 
letter  for  some  days :  that  roused 
her  suspicion  and  stung  her  jea- 
lousy ;  she  came  up  to  London  by 
fast  train,  and  down  to  Gravesend 
directly. 


She  had  a  thick  veil,  that  con- 
cealed her  features;  and,  with  a 
little  inquiring  and  bribing,  she 
soon  found  out  that  Mr.  Falcon 
was  there  with  a  showy  dog-cart. 
'Ah!'  thought  PhoBbe,  'he  has 
won  a  little  money  at  play,  or 
pigeon-shooting;  so  now  he  has 
no  need  of  me.' 

She  took  lodgings  opposite  him, 
but  observed  nothing  till  this  very 
morning,  when  she  saw  him  throw 
off  his  dressing-gown  all  in  a 
hurry,  and  fling  on  his  coat.  She 
tied  on  her  bonnet  as  rapidly,  and 
followed  him,  until  she  discovered  * 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  It  was 
a  surprise  to  her,  and  a  puzzle,  to 
see  another  man  step  in,  as  if  to 
take  her  part.  But,  as  Beginald 
still  followed  the  loitering  pair, 
she  followed  Beginald,  till  he 
turned  and  found  her  at  his 
heels,  white  and  lowering. 

She  confronted  him  in  threaten- 
ing silence  for  some  time,  during 
which  he  prepared  his  defence. 

'  So  it  is  a  lady  this  time,'  said 
she,  in  her  low,  rich  voice,  sternly. 

'Is  it?' 

'  Yes,  and,  I  should  say,  she  is 
bespoke.  That  tall,  fine-built 
gentleman.  But  I  suppose  you 
care  no  more  for  his  feelings  than 
you  do  for  mine.' 

'PhoBbe,'  said  the  egotist,  'I 
will  not  tiy  to  deceive  you.  You 
have  often  said  you  are  my  true 
friend.' 

'And  I  think  I  have  proved 
it' 

'  That  you  have.  Well,  then,  . 
be  my  true  friend  now.  I  am 
in  love  —  really  in  love  —  this 
time.  You  and  I  only  torment 
each  other;  let  us  part  friends. 
There  are  plenty  of  farmers  in 
Essex  that  would  jump  at  you. 
As  for  me,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth ; 
I  have  run  through  every  far- 
thing; my  estate  mortgaged  be- 
yond its  value — ^two  or  three  writs 
out  against  me — that  is  why  I 
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clipped  do^m  here.  My  only 
chance  is  to  marry  Money.  Her 
father  knows  I  have  land,  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  the  mort- 
gages; she  is  his  only  daughter. 
Don't  stand  in  my  way,  that  is 
a  good  girl;  be  my  friend,  as  yon 
always  were.  Hang  it  all,  Phoebe, 
can't  yon  say  a  word  to  a  fellow 
that  is  driven  into  a  comer,  in- 
stead of  glaring  at  me  like  that ; 
there,  I  know  it  is  nngratefol — 
but  what  can  a  'fellow  do?  I 
must  liye  like  a  gentleman,  or  else 
take  a  dose  of  pmssic  acid ;  yon 
don't  want  to  driye  me  to  that. 
Why  yon  proposed  to  part,  last 
time,  yourself.' 

She  gaye  him  one  majestic,  in- 
describable look,  that  made  eren 
his  caUons  heart  qniver,  and 
tamed  away. 

Then  the  scamp  admired  her 
for  despising  him^  and  could  not 
bear  to  lose  her.  He  followed 
her,  and  put  forth  all  those 
powers  of  persuading  and  sooth- 
ing, which  had  so  often  proyed 
irresistible.  But  this  time  it  was 
in  yain.  The  insult  was  too 
sayage,  and  his  egotism  too  brutal, 
for  honeyed  phrases  to  blind  her. 

After  enduring  it  a  long  time 
with  a  silent  shudder,  she  turned 
and  shook  him  fiercely  off  her 
like  some  poisonous  reptile. 

'  Do  you  want  me  to  kill  you  ? 
I'd  lieyer  kill  myself  for  loying 
such  a  thing  as  thou.  Go  thy 
ways,  man,  and  let  me  go  mine.' 
In  her  passion  she  dropped  her 
eultiyation  for  once,  and  went 
back  to  the  thou  and  thee  of  her 
grandam. 

He  coloured  up,  and  looked 
spiteftil  enough;  but  he  soon 
recoyered  his  cynical  egotism,  and 
went  off  whistling  an  operatic 
passage. 

She  crept  to  her  lodgings,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  pillow,  and 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro  for  hours 
in  the  bitterest  agony  the  heart 


can  feel,  groaning  oyer  her  great 
affection  wasted,  flung  into  the 
diri 

While  she  was  thus,  she  heard 
a  little  commotion.  She  came  to 
the  window  and  saw  Falcon,  ex- 
quisitely dressed,  driye  off  in  his 
dog-cart,  attended  by  the  accla- 
mations of  eight  boys.  She  saw 
at  a  glance  he  was  gone  courting ; 
her  knees  gaye  way  under  her, 
and,  such  is  the  power  of  the 
mind,  this  stalwart  girl  lay  weak 
as  water  on  the  sofa,  and  had  not 
the  power  to  go  home,  though 
just  then  she  had  but  one  wish, 
one  hope,  to  see  her  idol's  face 
no  more,  nor  hear  his  wheedling 
tongue,  that  had  ruined  her  peace. 


The  exquisite  Mr.  Falcon  was 
receiyed  by  Bosa  Lusignan  with  a 
certain  tremor,  that  flattered  his 
hopes,  fie  told  her,  in  charming 
language,  how  he  had  admired 
her  at  first  sight,  then  esteemed 
her,  then  loyed  her. 

She  blushed,  and  panted,  and 
showed  more  than  once  a  desire 
to  interrupt  him,  but  was  too 
polite.  She  heard  him  out,  with 
rising  dismay,  and  he  offered  her 
his  hand  and  heart. 

But,  by  this  time,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  what  to  say.  '  Oh, 
Mr.  Falcon,'  she  cried,  '  how  can 
you  speak  to  me  in  this  way? 
Why,  I  am  engaged.  Didn't  you 
know?' 

*  No ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
not;  or  you  would  neyer  haye 
giyen  me  the  encouragement  you 
haye.' 

'  Oh,  all  engaged  young  ladies 
flirt — ^a  little ;  and  eyerybody  here 
knows  I  am  engaged  to  Dr. 
Staines.' 

*  Why  I  neyer  saw  him  here.' 
Bosa's  tact  was  a  quality  that 

came  and  went;  so  she  blushed^ 
and  faltered  out, '  We  had  a  little 
tiff,  as  loyers  will.' 
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*  And  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
select  me  as  catsi)aw  to  bring  him 
on  again.  Was  not  that  rather 
heartless  ?' 

Bosa's  fitful  tact  returned  to 
her. 

'  Oh,  sir,  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
me.  I  am  not  heartless,  I  am 
only  unwise,  and  you  are  so  su- 
perior to  the  people'  about  you. 
I  could  not  help  appreciating  you, 
and  I  thought  you  knew  I  was 
engaged,  and  so  I  was  less  on 
my  guard.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
lose  your  esteem,  though  I  have 
no  right  to  anything  more.  Ah ! 
I  see  by  your  face  I  have  behayed 
yery  ill ;  pray  forgiye  me.' 

And,  with  this,  she  turned  on 
the  waters  of  the  Nile;  better 
known  to  you,  perhaps,  as  /  cro- 
codile tears.' 

Falcon  was  a  gentleman  on  the 
surface,  and  knew  he  should  only 
make  matters  worse  by  quarrel- 
ling with  her.  80  he  ground  his 
teeth,  and  said,. '  May  your  own 
heart  never  feel  the  pangs  you 
have  inflicted.  I  shall  love  you, 
and  remember  you  till  my  dying 
day.' 

He  bowed  ceremoniously,  and 
left  her.  '  Ay,'  said  he,  to  him- 
self, 'I  vfUl  remember  you,  you 
heartless  jilt,  and  the  man  you 
have  jilted  me  for.  Staines  is  his 
d d  name,  is  it  ?' 

He  drove  bcick  crestfallen,  bitter, 
and,  for  once  in  his  life,  heart- 
sick, and  drew  up  at  his  lodgings. 
Here  he  found  attendants  waiting 
to  receive  him. 

A  sheriffs  officer  took  his  dog- 
cart- and  horse,  under  a  judgment ; 
the  disturbance  this  caused,  col- 
lected a  tidy  crowd,  gaping  and 
grinning,  and  brought  Phoebe's 
white  face,  and  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping,  to  the  window. 

Falcon  saw  her,  and  brazened  it 
out.  Take  them/  said  he,  with  an 
oath.  '  I'll  have  a  better  turn-out 
by  to-morrow,  breakfast-time.' 


The  crowd  cheered  him  for  his 
spirit. 

He  got  down,  lit  a  cigar,  chaffed 
the  officer  and  the  crowd,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  admired. 

Then  another  officer,  who  had 
been  hunting  him  in  couples  with 
the  other,  stepped  forward  and 
took  him,  for  the  balance  of  a 
judgment  debt 

Then  the  swell's  cigar  fell  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  he  was  seriously 
alarmed.  '  Why,  Cartwright,'  said 
he,  'this  is  too  bad.  Tou  pro- 
mised not  to  see  me  this  month* 
You  passed  me  full  in  the 
Strand.' 

'  Tou  are  mistaken,  sir,'  said 
Cartwright,  with  sullen  irony, 
'  I've  got  a  twin-brother;  a  many 
takes  him  for  me,  till  they  finds 
the  difference.'  Then,  lowering 
his  voice,  '  What  call  had  you  to 
boast  in  your  club  you  had  made 
it  right  with  Bill  Cartwright,  and 
he'd  never  see  you?  That  got 
about,  and  sp  I  was  bound  to  see 
you,  or  lose  my  bread.  There's 
one  or  two  I  don't  [see,  but  then 
they  are  real  gentlemen,  and 
thinks  of  me  as  well  as  their- 
selves,  and  doesn't  blab.' 

'  I  must  have  been  drunk,'  said 
Falcon,  apologetically. 

'More  likely  blowing  a  cloud. 
When  you  young  gents  gets  a 
smoking  together,  you'd  tell  on 
your  own  mothers.  Come  along, 
colonel,  off  we  go  to  Memmashee.' 

'Why    it    is    only    twenty-six 
pounds.    I  have  paid  the  rest.' 
.    'More  than  that;   there's  the 
costs.' 

'  Come  in,  and  I'll  settle  it.' 

'  All  right,  sir ;  Jem,  watch  the 
back.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  not  try  that  game 
with  a  sharp  hand  like  you, 
Cartwright.' 

'Tou  had  better  not,  sir,'  said 
Cartwright;  but  he  was  softened 
a  little  by  the  compliment 

When  they  were  alone.  Falcon 
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began  by  saying  it  was  a  bad  job 
for  him. 

'Why  I  thought  you  was  a 
going  to  pay  it  all  in  a  moment.' 

'I  can't:  but  I  have  got  a 
friend  over  the  way,  that  could, 
if  she  chose.  She  has  always  got 
money,  somehow.' 

'Oh,  if  it  is  a  she,  it  is  all 
right.' 

'  I  don't  know.  She  has  quar- 
relled with  me ;  but  give  me  a 
little  time.  Here,  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  and  a  biscuit,  while  I  try 
it  on.' 

Having  thus  muffled  Cartwright, 
this  man  of  the  world  opened  his 
window,  and  looked  out.  The 
crowd  had  followed  the  captured 
dog-cart,  so  he  had  the  street  to 
himself.  He  beckoned  to  Phoebe, 
and,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
fihe  opened  her  window. 

'Phoebe,'  said  he,  in  tones  of 
tender  regret,  admirably  natural 
and  sweet;  'I  shall  never  offend 
you  again;  so  forgive  me  this 
once.    I  have  given  that  girl  up.' 

'Not  you,'  said  Phoebe,  sullenly. 

'Indeed  I  have.  After  our 
quarrel,  I  started  to  propose  to 
her;  but  I  had  not  the  heart;  I 
came  back  and  left  her.' 

'  Time  will  show.  If  it  is  not 
her,  it  will  be  some  other,  you 
false,  heartless  villain.' 

'  Come,  I  say,  don't  be  so  hard 
on  me  in  trouble.  I  am  going  to 
prison.' 

'  So  I  suppose.' 

'  Ah,  but  it  is  worse  than  you 
think.  I  am  only  taken  for  a 
paltry  thirty  pounds  or  so.' 
\  '  Thirty-three,  fifteen  five,'  sug- 
gested Cartwright,  in  a  muffled 
whisper,  his  mouth  being  full  of 
biscuii 

'But  once  they  get  me  to  a 
sponging-house,  detainers  will 
pour  in,  and  my  cruel  creditors 
will  confine  me  £or  life.' 

'It  is  the  best  place  for  you. 
It  will  put  to  a  stop   to  your 


wickedness;  and  I  shall  be  at 
peace«  That's  what  I  have  never 
known,  night  or  day,  this  three 
years.' 

'But  you  will  not  be  happy  if 
you  see  me  go  to  prison  before 
your  eyes.  Were  you  ever  inside 
a  prison?  Just  think  what  it 
must  be  to  be  cooped  up  in  those 
cold  grim  cells,  all  alone ;  for  they 
use  a  debtor  like  a  criminal  now.' 

Phoebe  shuddered;  but  she 
said,  bravely,  'Well,  tell  tkem 
you  have  been  a-courting.  There 
was  a  time  I'd  have  died,  sooner 
than  see  a  hair  of  your  head 
hurt ;  but  it  is  all  over  now,  you 
have  worn  me  out.' 

Then  she  began  to  cry. 

Falcon  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  '  It 
is  no  more  than  I  deserve,'  said 
he.  '  I'll  pack  up  my  things,  and 
go  with  the  officer.  Give  me  one 
kind  word  at  parting,  and  I'll 
think  of  it  in  my  prison,  night 
and  day.' 

He  withdrew  from  the  window 
with  another  deep  sigh,  told  Cart- 
wright, cheerfully,  it  was  all  right, 
and  proceeded  to  pack  up  his 
traps. 

Meantime  Phoebe  sat  at  her 
window,  and  cried  bitterly.  Her 
words  had  been  braver  than  her 
heart. 

Falcon  managed  to  pay  the 
trifle  he  owed  for  the  lodgings, 
and  presently  he  came  out  with 
Cartwright,  and  the  attendant 
called  a  cab.  His  things  were 
thrown  in,  and  Cartwright  invited 
him  to  follow.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  cast  a  genuine  look  of 
terror  and  misery  at  Phoebe.  He 
thought  she  would  have  relented 
before  this. 

Her  heart  gave  way;  I  am 
afraid  it  would,  even  without  that 
piteous  and  mute  appeal.  She 
opened  the  window,  and  asked 
Mr.  Cartwright  if  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  come  and  speak 
to  her. 
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Cartwrigfat  oommitted  his  pri- 
Boner  to  the  saboidinate,  and  . 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Phoabe's 
lodgings.  She  came  down  herself 
and  let  him  in.  She  led  the  way 
upstairs^  motioned  him  to  a  seat, 
sat  down  by  him,  and  began  to 
cry  again.  She  was  thoronghly 
unstrung. 

Oartwright  was  human,  and 
muttered  some  words  of  regret 
that  a  poor  fellow  must  do  his 
duty. 

'Oh,  it  is  not  that/  sobbed 
Fhcebe;  'I  can  find  the  money. 
I  haye  found  more  for  him  than 
that,  many's  the  time.'  Then, 
drying  her  eyes,  '  But  you  must 
know  the  world,  and  I  daresay 
you  can  see  how  'tis  with  me.' 

'  I  can/  said  Gartwright,  gravely; 
*1  OTerheard  you  and  him,  and, 
my  girl,  if  you  take  my  adyioe, 
why  let  him  go.  He  is  a  gentleman 
skin  deep,  and  dresses  well,  and 
can  palaver  a  girl,  no  doubt ;  but 
bless  your  heart,  I  can  see  at  a 
glance  he  is  not  worth  your  little 
finger,  an  honest,  decent  young 
woman  like  you.  Why  it  is  like 
butter  fighting  with  stone.  Let 
him  go ;  or  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is,  you  will  hang  for  him  some 
day,  or  else  make  away  with  your- 
self.' 

'Ay,  sir/  said  Phoebe,  'that's 
likelier ;  and  if  I  was  to  let  him 
go  to  prison,  I  should  sit  me  down 
and  think  of  his  parting  look,  and 
I  should  fling  myself  into  the 
water  for  him  before  I  was  a  day 
older.' 

'Ye  mustn't  do  that  anyway. 
While  there's  life  there's  hope.' 

Upon  this  Phoebe  put  him  a 
question,  and  foimd  him  ready  to 
do  anything  for  her,  in  reason — 
provided  he  was  paid  for  it.  And 
the  end  of  it  all  was,  the  prisoner 
was  conveyed  to  London ;  Phcebe 
got  the  requisite  sum ;  Falcon  was 
deposited  in  a  third-class  carriage 
bound  for  Essex.    Phcebe  paid  his 


debt,  and  gave  Cartwright  a 
present,  and  away  rattled  the 
train  conveying  the  handsome 
egotist  into  temporary  retirement, 
to  wit,  at  a  village  five  miles  from 
the  Dale's  farm.  She  was  too 
ashamed  of  her  young  gentleman 
and  herself  to  be  seen  with  him 
in  her  native  village.  On  the  road 
down  he  was  fall  of  little  practical 
attentions;'  she  received  them 
coldly ;  his  mellifluous  mouth  was 
often  at  her  ear,  pouring  thanks 
and  praises  into  it;  she  never 
vouchsafed  a  word  of  reply.  All 
she  did  was  to  shudder  now  and 
then,  and  cry  at  intervals.  Tet, 
whenever  he  left  her  side,  her 
whole  body  became  restless ;  and, 
when  he  came  back  to  her,  a 
furtive  thrill  announced  the  insane 
complacency  his  bare  contact  gave 
her.  Surely  of  all  the  forms  in 
which  love  torments  the  heart, 
this  was  the  most  terrible  and 
pitiable. 


Mr.  Lusignan  found  his  daugh- 
ter in  tears. 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?' 
said  he,  a  little  peevishly.  'We 
have  had  nothing  of  this  sort  of 
thing  lately.' 

'  Papa,  it  is  because  I  have  mis- 
conducted myself.  I  am  a  foolish, 
imprudent  girl;  I  have  been 
flirting  with  Mr.  Falcon,  and  he 
has  taken  a  crud  advantage  of  it — 
proposed  to  me — this  very  after- 
noon— actually !' 

'Has  he?  Well,  he  is  a  fine 
fellow ;  and  has  a  landed  estate  in 
Norfolk.  There's  nothing  like 
land.  They  may  well  call  it  real 
property — there  is  something  to 
show:  you  can  walk  on  it,  and 
ride  on  it,  and  look  out  of  window 
at  it :  that  is  property.' 

'Oh,  papa!  What  are  yon 
saying?  Would  you  have  me 
marry  one  man,  when  I  belong  to 
another?' 
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*  Bui  yoa  don't  belong  to  any 
one— except  to  me.' 

'  Oh  yes  I  do.  I  belong  to  my 
dear  Ghiistopher.' 

'  Why  you  dismissed  him  before 
my  very  eyes;  and  very  ill  you 
behaved,  begging  yonr  pardon. 
The  man  was  your  able  physician, 
and  your  best  friend,  and  said 
nothing  that  was  not  for  your 
good ;  and  you  treated  him  like  a 
dog.' 

'  Yes,  but  he  has  apologized. 

'What  for?  for  being  treated 
like  a  dog  ?' 

'Oh,  don't  say  so,  papal  At 
all  events,  he  has  apologized,  as  a 
gentleman  should  whenever — 
whenever * 

'Whenever  a  lady  is  in  the 
wrong.' 

'  Don't,  papa ;  and  I  have  asked 
him  to  dinner.' 

'With  all  my  heart  I  shaU 
be  downright  glad  to  see  him 
again.  You  used  him  abomi- 
nably.' 

'  But  you  need  not  keep  saying 
80,'  whined  Bosa.  'And  that  is 
not  all,  dear  papa ;  the  worst  of  it 
is,  Mr.  Falcon  proposing  to  me 
has  opened  my  eyes.  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  alone.  I  am  too 
fond  of  dancing;  and  flirting  will 
follow  somehow.  Oh,  think  how 
ill  I  was  a  few  months  ago,  and 
how  unhappy  you  were  about  me. 
They  were  killing  me.  He  came 
and  saved  me.  Yes,  papa,  I  owe 
all  this  health  and  strength  to 
Christopher.  I  did  take  then^  off, 
the  very  next  day,  and  see  the 
effect  of  it,  and  my  long  walks;  I 
owe  him  my  life,  and,  what  I 
value  far  more,  my  good  looks — 
la!  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you 
that— and  after  all  this  don't  I 
belong  to  my  Christopher  ?  How 
could  I  be.  happy,  or  respect  my- 
self, if  I  married  any  one  else? 
And,  oh,  papa !  he  looks  wan  and 
worn.  He  has  been  fretting  for 
his  simpleton ;  oh,  dear,  I  mustn't 


think  of  that — it  makes  me  cry; 
and  you  don't  like  scenes,  do 
you?' 

'  Hate  'em  I' 

'Well  then,'  said  Bosa,  coax- 
ingly,  '111  tell  you  how  to  end 
them.  Marry  your  simpleton  to 
the  only  man  who  is  fit  to  take 
care  of  her.  Oh,  papa,  think  of 
his  deep,  deep  affection  for  me, 
and  pray  don't  snub  him  if — ^by 
any  chance  —  after  dinner  —  he 
should  haj>pen  to  ask  you — some- 
thing.' 

'Oh,  then  it  is  possible  that> 
by  the  merest  chance,  the  gentle- 
man you  have  accidentally  asked 
•  to  dinner,  may,  by  some  strange 
fortuity,  be  surprised  into  asking 
me  a  second  time  for  something 
very  much  resembling  my  daugh- 
ter's hand — eh  ?' 

Bosa  coloured  high.  'He  might, 
you  know.  How  can  I  tell  what 
gentlemen  will  say,  when  the 
ladies  have  retired,  and  they  are 
left  alone  with — ^with * 

'With  the  bottle.  Ay,  that's 
true:  when  the  wine  is  in,  the 
wit  is  out.' 

Said  Bosa, '  Well,  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  so  foolish,  pray 
think  of  me ;  of  all  we  owe  him, 
and  how  much  I  love  him,  and 
ought  to  love  him.'  She  then  be- 
stowed a  propitiatory  kiss,  and 
ran  off  to  dress  for  dinner:  it 
was  a  much  longer  operation  to- 
day than  usual. 

Dr.  Staines  was  pxmctual.  Mr. 
Lusignan  commented  favourably 
on  thai 

'He  always  is,'  said  Bosa> 
eagerly. 

They  dined  together;  Mr.  Lu- 
signan chatted  freely,  but  Staines 
and  Bosa  were  under  a  feeling  of 
restraint,  Staines  in  i)articular: 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
before  long  his  fate  must  be 
settled.  He  would  either  obtain 
Bosa's  hand,  or  have  to  resign  her 
to  some  man  of  fortune  who  would 
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step  in ;  for  beantj  snch  as  hers  her  father's  head,  and  retired  with 

could  not  long  lack  brilliant  offers,  a  modest  blush,  and  a  look  at 

Longings  though  dreading,  to  know  Christopher  that  was  almost  di- 

his  fate,  he  was  glad  when  dinner  yine. 

ended.  It  inspired  him  with  the  courage 

Bosa  sat  with  them    a    little  of  lions,  and  he  commenced  the 

while  after  dinner,  then  rose,  be-  attack  at  once, 
stowed  another  propitiatory  kiss  on 

(To  he  continued,) 


mm  AND  NINETTE. 

nn HERE'S  a  quiet  Breton  village 
-*•      Mid  pine  trees  sweetly  set, 
And  the  queen-maid  of  the  village 
Is  christened  love  Ninette.  ^ 
Ninette!  Ninette! 
Our  hearts  were  sad  and  heavy 
When  we  parted,  love  Ninette. 


There's  a  quaint  old  Norman  village, 
White-housed,  beside  the  sea, 

Where  dwells  a  little  maiden, 
Love  calls  her  my  Nini. 
Nini!  Nini! 

Our  eyes  were  wet  with  weeping, 
When  we  parted,  love  Nini ! 

And  though  far  away  in  England 

I  seem  to  see  them  yet  ; 
Nini  comes  back  at  morning, 

At  noon-tide  comes  Ninette. 

Nini!  Ninette! 

Here's  a  song  for  you,  Nini  love, 

And  a  rose  for  love  Ninette ! 


Fred.  S.  Weatherly,  B.A 
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A  H  me !  how  sad  and  sombre  is  the  wood  ; 
*^      The  gay  green  changing  into  reddened  rust, 

As  love  will  sometimes  sicken  into  lust, 
And  surface-gilding  make  the  bad  seem  good. 

My  footprints  mark  the  well-remembered  way, 
That  leads  through  beech-shade  to  the  stately  oak, 
Where  thy  sweet  song  glad  echoes  once  awoke. 

When  ^  Time  seemed  but  one  long  summer-day. 

Chill  memory  breathes  the  cadence  round  me  now, 

And  dreamland  voices  chant  thy  melody, 

Full  of  too  joyous  hopes  of  days  to  be, 
In  numbers  fond  and  careless,  loud  and  low — 

*  Fair  times — sweet  chimes  !  ah  !  happy,  happy  hour  ! 

The  village-bells  ring  out  their  welcome  peal. 
And  promise  blessings  to  the  true  and  leal ; 
Dear  chimes  ! — soft  times  !  Love  is  a  fadeless  flower. 

*  Old  trees — young  breeze !  how  oft  have  poets  sung 

The  thousand  glorious  mysteries  of  May, 
And  led  us  onward  to  the  longest  day ! 
Soft  breeze !— dear  trees  !    True  love  is  ever  young  ! 

*  Fond  hours— bright  flowers !  and  youth,  and  love,  and  song, 

Glad  times  and  chimes,  old  trees,  and  summer  air. 
What  are  your  charms,  if  my  love  be  not  there  ? 
Angels  of  Fate,  keep  me  not  from  him  long. 

*  Ring  out,  gay  bells,  for  lo  !  my  love  doth  come  ! 

Bow,  oak  and  beech,  before  his  winsome  form  ; 
Murmur  not,  breeze,  of  any  coming  storm- 
He  comes,  to  lead  me'to  a  sun-girt  home  !* 

Peace,  lying  echoes  !  Homes  for  her  and  me, 
Far  other  are  than  those  of  Spring  day-dreams  ; 
About  my  breaking  heart  brown  Autumn  gleams, 

And  her  self-slaughter  troubles  the  great  sea. 

Charles  Lawrence  Young. 
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vn. 


THB  TUBNBB  VANES. 


NO  one  who  knows  the  Tnmer 
Vanes  oan  complain  of  mono- 
tony in  their  Mends.  In  fsyoi,  they 
are  half-ardozen  people  in  one^ 
and  yon  never  know,  when  yon 
leave  them,  in  which  character 
yon  will  meet  them  again.  They 
stick  to  nothing;  neither  to  {riends 
nor  to^  principles,  neither  to 
places  nor  to  politics ;  and  if  yon 
«xpect  to  take  them  np  where 
yon  set  them  down,  yon  will  find 
yourself  absurdly  mistaken.  The 
absence  of  a  few  weeks  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to 
them;  and  yon  have  to  follow 
them  into  qnite  another  sphere 
of  thought  and  feeling  from  that 
which  they  affected  when  you 
weie  last  together.  Say  that  you 
left  them  High  Church,  Tory,  and 
exclusive,  you  find  them  Broad, 
Badical,  cosmopolitan ;  or,  perhaps, 
gone  over  to  the  Free  Grace  Bai>- 
tists;  or,  maybe,  migrated  to  Boma 
You  left  them  loose  and  worldly; 
you  find  them  prim  and  con- 
verted. You  remember  many  a 
pleasant  dance,  and  many  a  good 
rubber  at  guinea  points  at  their 
house,  and  you  have  heard  whis- 
pers of  Sunday  doings  with  cues 
and  cards  which  however  you 
do  not  repeat,  being  neither  ill- 
natured  nor  certain.  But  after  the 
summer's  disintegration  is  at  an 
end,  and  you  all  drift  back  to 
your  places  again,  you  are  met 
with  a  severe  rebuke  in  which 
occurs  the  term  'devil's  books,' 
when  you  playfully  allude  to  that 


odd  trick;  and  Mrs.  Turner  Yane 
looks  as  if  she  would  like  to  anni- 
hilate you  for  your  tactless  re- 
membrance of  former  folly  con- 
nected with  the  deux  temps  and 
the  cotillon. 

In  the  olden  times  of  three 
months  back.  Turner  himself  was 
a  staunch  Gladstonian,  and  went 
with  the  Government  through 
thick  and  thin,  even  as  for  as 
our  iBkiile.  Now  he  is  going  to 
vote  for  the  Ck)nservative  candi- 
date in  the  coming  election ;  and 
he  says  that  Disraeli  is  the  only 
man  who  can  save  the  country. 
He  had  argued  once  in  favour  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  against 
a  whole  roomful  of  infuriated 
Orangemen,  now  he  swears  no 
blacker  deed  was  ever  inscribed 
on  the  page  of  history,  and  he 
talks  of  the  cause  of  religion  and 
humanity  as  betrayed  past  redemp- 
tion by  the  Act  So  you  see  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  steer  correctly  by 
the  Turner  Yane  chart;  and  the 
result  for  themselves  is  a  wake  of 
mental  '  dogs'  legs '  that  look  odd 
enough  as  one  gazes  back  and  takes 
in  the  whole  course  at  a  glance. 

It  is  the  same  with  their  friend- 
ships. You  never  know  where  to 
have  them.  Say  that  you  parted 
with  them  for  the  summer  on 
the  best  of  terms;  they  full  of 
geniality  and  kindness — you  fol- 
lowing suit. 

'Come  and  see  us  when  you 
come  back,  old  fellow,'  says 
Turner  Yane   heartily,  wringing 
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your  hand.  'You  know  where 
yon  can  always  find  a  knife  and 
fork.' 

'Oome  and  see  ns  as  soon  as 
ever  you  come  back/  chimes  in 
the.  flute-like  voice  of  Mrs.  Yane^ 
with  her  most  coaxing  accent. 

And  as  you  leave  them  you 
tsay  to  yourself  that  they  are  the 
dearest,  nicest,  frankest  people  in 
the  world,  and  your  best'  and 
truest  Mends.  So  you  go  on 
your  vacation-trip  of  six  weeks, 
and  when  you  return  to  work  and 
London  you  call  on  them.  They 
are  'Not  at  home'  though  you 
saw  Mrs.  Turner  Vane  herself 
peep  over  the  blind,  then  sud- 
denly run  back  to  catch  the 
servant  at  the  door ;  and  you  dis- 
tinctly heard  her  say,  'John,  I 
am  not  at  home  to  Mr.  L.'  The 
next  evening  you  meet  them  at 
the  Yespas,  when  they  all  but 
cut  you, 

'  Hallo !'  says  Yespa  in  a  loud 
voice ;  '  what's  all  this  about,  old 
man?  Cut?  You  are  surely 
never  going  to  stand  that !  I  tell 
you  what  it  is — you  must  talk  it 
up,  and  I'll  back  you  I' 

Perhaps  the  next  time  you  meet 
them  however,  they  are  as  kind 
and  hearty  as  they  ever  were  in 
their  warmest  days ;  and  the  third 
time  they  may  have  frozen  again. 
You  can  never  feel  sure  before- 
hand what  it  will  be;  and  your 
own  manner  has  no  more  effect  in 
determining  theirs  than  the  rather 
useless  experiment  of  tickling  the 
back  of  a  tortoise  to  make  him  put 
out  his  head  or  draw  it  in  again. 
If  you  remonstrate  with  them,  you 
make  them  angry;  so  that  they 
accuse  you  of  fEmcies,  and  want- 
ing to  quarrel  with  them,  and 
they  suppose  that  ridiculous  Mrs. 
Yespa  has  put  you  up  to  this, 
and  they  cannot  submit  to  be 
taken  to  task  by  you  or  anybody 
else;  with  all  the  other  silly 
things   which  people   say  when 


they  try  to  shift  the  burden  of 
their  own  wrong-doing  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  innocent  remon- 
strant.   Or  they  may  be  satirical, 
and  ridicule  you  for  your  sensi- 
tiveness, establishing  a  raw  which 
they  never   allow  to  quite  heal 
again.     Or  they  may  fall    back 
on  their  short-sightedness — they 
say  they  are   short-sighted,  but 
you  sometimes  find  they  can  see 
farther  and  clearer  than  yourself, 
and  that  their  kind  of  myops  is 
of  that  uncertain  character  which 
puzzles  the  unlearned  so  much. 
Or  they  tak&  their  stand  on  their 
honesty  and    sincerity,  and   ask 
you  pathetically  how  you  could 
doubt  them?      Or  they  fall  on 
your  neck  with  effusive  tender- 
ness, crying,  'My  dear  creature, 
you  never  were  more  mistaken  in 
your  life!'  We  are  incapable  of 
change— *  we    are    the    constant 
friends  of  our  circle — ^what  cotdd 
have  made  us  cool?  and  to  you, 
too,  of  all  people  in  the  world  1' 
And  so  you  go  on  again  with  an 
uneasy  sense  of  having  made  a  fool 
of   yourself;    and  of  course  the 
Turner  Yanes  did  not  mean  to 
slight  you;  and  what  a  sensitive 
bit  of  quiver-grass  you  are ! 

The  Turner  Yanes  give  very 
pleasant  parties  at  times;  very 
stupid  ones  at  others;  but  they 
are  difftcult  people  to  visit,  be- 
cause you  never  know  what 
kind  of  thing  it  is  to  be  to  which 
you  are  invited.  I  have  more 
than  once  received  a  friendly 
informal  note  from  them  asking 
me  to  dine  there,  just  to  meet  a 
few  friends,  and  I  have  gone  in 
half  undress,  and  found  ten  of  the 
twenty  guests  titled,  and  the 
other  ten  millionaires.  And  I 
have  received  a  printed  card  for  an 
'  At  Home,'  and  have  got  myself 
up  regardless  of  expense ;  when  I 
have  been  ushered  into  the  smaller 
drawing-room  where  there  were 
two  whist-tables,  and  eight  fogies 
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playing  for  silver  threepennies. 
Sometimes  they  give  a  really 
splendid  entertainment  for  half  a 
dozen  people;  and  sometimes  I 
have  dined  there  with  twice  that 
number,  and  not  enough  to  eat. 
I  have  seen  twelve  well-placed 
people  and  eight  potatoes;  and 
I  have  seen  eight  nobodies,  and 
twelve  peaches,  when  they  were 
four  shillings  apiece.  In  their 
dress  too,  it  is  the  same  thing. 
One  season  Mrs.  Turner  Vane  and 
the  girls  go  about  in  hodden 
grey,  till  you  scarcely  know  them 
at  a  short  distance  from  charity- 
school  girls;  the  next  they  out- 
shine your  neighbour  the  banker's 
wife,  who  seems  to  exist  only  for 
the  sake  of  her  toilettes.  Some- 
times they  live  as  if  they  had 
thousands  a  year  to  play  with; 
and  the  next,  for  no  reason  that 
the  world  ever  knows,  they  come 
down  to  hired  cabs  and  a  ca- 
daverous little '  buttons.' 

They  are  always  migrating 
from  house  to  house  and  district 
to  district;  and  they  take  peri- 
odic eclipses  abroad  when  no 
one  knows  anything  about  them, 
where  they  have  gone,  what  they 
are  doing,  when  they  are  coming 
back.  When  they  do  come  back 
they  do  it  suddenly,  with  a  bound, 
like  harlequin  springing  through 
a  trap-door,  and  take  up  their 
place  again  as.  if  they  had  never 
left  it;  meeting  their  latest  ac- 
quaintances, made  just  before  they 
left  last  year,  as  if  they  were 
brothers  and  sisters — their  latest 
acquaintances  having  clean  forgot- 
ten tJiem;  or  reappearing  among 
their  oldest  friends  with  a  queer, 
dazed  kind  of  manner,  like  owls 
in  the  sunshine,  as  if  they  were 
uncertain  who  they  were  and  how 
they  would  be  received.  For  the 
matter  of  that  however,  you  sel- 
dom see  the  same  set  of  people 
two  years  together  at  their  house. 
They   change    their    friends   ap- 


parently, as  they  change  their 
clothes;  and  without  quarrel  or 
annoyance  drop  in  and  drop  out 
again,  no  one  understands  why. 
They  are  wearied  of  people  sooner 
than  any  family  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  Word 
stability.  They  are  the  embodied 
types  of  change  and  uncertainty, 
and  to  trust  to  them  is  to  lean 
on  very  slender  reeds  indeed. 

Still,  they  are  charming  when 
the  glass  points  to  fair,  and  their 
friendship,  while  it  lasts,  is  infi- 
nitely seductive*  The  only  thing 
to  remember  with  them  is  that  it 
will  not  last.  Beautiful  as  sea- 
foam,  it  is  about  as  unsubstantial 
and  evanescent.  A  breath  may 
blow  it  away.  A  difference  of 
opinion;  your  own  too  strongly 
expressed,  even  if  coinciding  with 
theirs;  your  friendship  with  the 
Mustelas;  your  difference  with 
the  Vespas ;  nay,  nothing  even 
so  tangible  as  this — the  very  fact 
that  you  have  been  friends  with 
them  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  weary  them — breaks  up  the 
whole  thing ;  and  when  you  look 
for  a  recurrence  of  the  old  affec- 
tionate relations,  or  even  for  their 
continuance,  you  are  met  sud- 
denly -by  a  blank,  and  you  leap 
into  a  hole,  whence  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  profoundest  uncer- 
tainty when,  or  if  ever,  you  will 
emerge.  Perhajw  never ;  certainly 
only  when  your  friends  have  got 
tired  of  the  estrangement,  and  wish 
for  your  return  among  them  as  the 
latest  novelty  they  can  devise. 


YHI. 

THE   TBUEPENNIES. 

^^^  • 

The  Truepennies  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  a  great  many 
years  now.  I  say  emphatically 
friends,  with  the  full  weight  of 
the  word  in   my  mind;    and  I 
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mean  what  I  say.  I  have  never 
had  an  hour's  coolness  with  them 
fsince  I  first  knew  them,  some 
twenty  years  ago;  and  I  never 
ehalL  For  I  hope  I  could  do 
nothing  so  base  and  bad  as  would 
compel  them  to  withdraw  their, 
esteem  and  regard;  and  I  know 
that  they  would  not  quarrel  with 
me  on  suspicion  or  misunder- 
standing. They  never  indeed,  do 
quarrel  with  people.  Not  being 
of  that  rash  kind  which  swears 
eternal  friendship  at  a  moment's 
notice,  but  proving  before  taking, 
they  know  what  they  are  about 
in  their  affections;  and,  going 
floftly  and  by  degrees,  do  not 
come  to  grief  as  other  people  do. 
They  never  take  up  with  folks 
merely  out  of  that  foolish  kind 
of  fancy  which  has  no  more  roots 
than  a  mushroom;  a  fancy  bom 
of  a  pleasing  manner  and  a  plain- 
tive smile,  and  dying  almost  as 
soon  as  bom. 

And  they  aro  friends  for  all 
weathers.  They  are  not  only  for 
times  of  fair  sailing,  nor  wor- 
shippers of  suns  rising  or  at  the 
zenith ;  they  go  in  for  the  cloudy 
days  as  well,  and  for  the  storms, 
and  stand  by  their  friends  gal- 
lantly whatever  befalls.  They  do 
not  grow  cold  even  under  that 
touchstone,  poverty.  Yet  they  are 
not  rash  in  their  generosities. 
They  have  kept  that  poor  old 
John  Luckless  we  know  many  a 
time  from  the  dogs;  but  they 
have  not  ministered  to  his  im- 
providence, nor  helped  him  to  be 
absurd  in  his  own  expenditure. 
And  though  they  have  not  em- 
bittered their  benevolence  by  re- 
buke, nor  taken  out  their  percent- 
age in  preaching,  still  they  have 
given  the  dear  old  imprudence 
good  advice  that  has  been  of  use 
to  him,  and  they  have  contrived 
to  help  him  more  substantially 
than  any  one  else  has  done. 

The  Truepennies  are  about  the 
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most  hospitable  people  I  have 
ever  known.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  giving 
grand  dinners  and  costly  enter- 
tainments, which  however  come 
in  their  turn,  as  demanded  by 
social  exigencies ;  but  they  have  a 
knack  of  making  you  feel  at  home 
in  their  house,  and  that  you  are 
not  entertained  so  much  as  sharing. 
If  you  are  sick  or  sad,  you  may 
find  a  place  of  refuge  and  rest 
with  them  for  as  long  as  you  like. 
They  grudge  you  nothing,  not 
even  that  participation  in  their 
own  fiunily  life  and  happiness 
which  the  exclusive  guard  so 
jealously  from  the  lonely.  They 
are  tender  to  your  troubles,  though 
they  do  not  make  them  worse  by 
dwelling  on  them  to  you ;  fiattering 
your  sense  of  sorrow  by  way  of 
being  sympathetic,  as  so  many  do ; 
but  you  feel  and  know  that  you 
do  not  weary  them  when  you  go 
with  your  tale  of  troubles,  and  that 
you  may  pour  out  your  griefs  into 
their  hands,  and  they  will  hold 
them  for  you,  and  so  far  and  for 
the  time  relieve  you  of  them. 

They  do  not  flatter  you  like 
Amy  Silvertongne,  nor  yet  find 
everything  you  do  wrong  and  bad 
like  Odo  Orossgraine.  They  are 
naturally  disposed  to  see  you  in  a 
favourable  light,  wishful  to  find 
their  affection  for  you  justified; 
but  if  your  faults  turn  up  they 
neither  ignore  them  nor  desert 
you.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
would  not  desert  you  if  you  were 
found  out  in  anything  very  dis- 
graceful. If  you  committed  forgery 
of  a  specially  bad  kind — de&auded 
the  poor,  used  your  power  as  a 
trustee  for  helpless  women  and 
children  to  feather  your  own  nest 
with  their  moss,  or  did  anything 
else  that  implied  selfish  baseness 
and  inherent  rascality,  then  I 
think  they  would  let  you  depart 
even  without  a  God  speed;  but  if 
your  crime  was  one  of  sudden 
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temptation^  and  of  weakness  rather 
than  wickedness,  whatever  worldly 
loss  and  social  shame  it  inyolved, 
they  would  stand  by  yon  and  do 
their  best  by  their  faithfol  loye  to 
restore  you  to  your  own  self- 
esteem.  I  know  they  hold  it  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
friendship — to  keep  with  the 
erring,  so  as  not  to  add  to  the 
degradation  which  a  man  or 
woman,  oouTioted  of  an  offence, 
must  suffer.  They  say  that  to 
spurn  a  sinner  is  only  the  way  to 
make  him  still  more  a  sinner; 
and  that  the  loving  recognition  of 
a  friend  is  the  best  cleansing 
agent  while  one  is  in  the  mire  of 
disgrace  that  humanity  can  grant 
or  reoeiye.  Yet  they  are  people 
of  so  much  strictness  of  counsel, 
they  never  let  their  love  invade 
their  own  self-respect.  They 
would  not  lend  themselves  to 
anything'  crooked  or  doubtftd  for 
your  sake.  However  much  they 
loved  you  they  would  not  lie  for 
you ;  and  they  would  not  do  any- 
thing with  the  shadow  of  mean- 
ness on  it  for  your  good.  They 
would  not  allow  others  to  attack 
you  undefended,  even  if  you  were 
in  the  wrong ;  for  there  is  always 
a  way  of  putting  a  wrong  trulji- 
fully,  and  yet  softening  the  lines; 
but  tiiey  would  sacrifice  themselves 
in  comfort  cmd  fortune  to  help 
you ;  but  if  you  asked  them  to  go 
a  step  beyond,  into  moral  mud, 
you  would  find  you  had  made  a 
mistake. 

This  gives  their  friendship  an 
enormous  moral  value  in  the 
world.  People  can  never  sneer  at 
them  as  being  'tarred  with  the 
same  stick,'  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  when  they  keep  faithful  to 
friends  in  disgrace.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Truepennies  are  as 
immaculate  as  the  Mustelas  them- 
selves ;  perhaps  more  so ;  and  that 
fidelity  to  the  faulty  does  not 
mean  with  thom  likeness  in  the 


fkult,  or  indifference  to  its  evil. 
Ahl  many  a  poor  shivering  wretch, 
sinking  beneath  the  waves  of 
social  disgrace,  has  been  caught 
up  by  their  strong  hands  and 
carried  triumphantly  to  land  once 
more.  They  have  pulled  more 
'  than  one  through  '  the  cloud '  bo 
many  get  under;  and  I  look  on 
them  as  the  very  hospital  for  sick 
reputations,  where  many  a  roan 
and  woman,  who  else  would  have 
gone  lame  and  halting  through 
society  to  the  last,  has  been 
healed,  and  set  firm  and  square 
before  the  world  again — ^his  little 
slip  covered  up,  and  his  larger 
lapse  boarded  round  and  kept  out 
of  public  view. 

The  Truepennies  are  people  of 
that  large,  wholesome  trust  which 
does  not  need  to  be  continually 
fed  by  assurances.  They  believe 
in  you  even  when  they  do  not  see 
you,  and  th^  never  quarrel  with 
you  on  fiEtncied  slights  and  mia- 
xmderstandings  that  have  no  ex- 
istence save  in  the  brain  of  the 
fancier.  They  are  so  sure  of 
themselves,  they  do  not  need  the 
props  which  to  others  are  essential. 
Why  should  you  be  cool  to  them? 
why  should  you  no  longer  care  for 
them  ?  They  care  for  you  just  as 
much  as  they  used;  they  have 
done  nothing  to  offend  you;  yon 
have  done  nothing  to  offend  l^em ; 
why,  then,  should  there  be  a  mis- 
understanding ?  And  if  there  is 
no  reason  why,  how  then  can  it 
be  at  all?  So  they  argue,  con- 
sciously at  times,  generally  how- 
ever unconsciously;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  they  have  none  of 
tiiose  foolish  tifOs  and  estrange- 
ments which  embitter  one's  inter- 
course with  the  Yespas,  and  the 
Mustelas,  and  the  Turner  Yanes, 
all  on  their  different  grounds ;  but 
are  emphatically  people  whom  you 
find  exactly  where  you  left,  and 
take  up  again  at  the  very  spot  yoa 
left  off. 
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They  are  people  who  want 
nothing  of  yon  bnt  your  love  and 
confidence,  and  yonr  esteem.  And 
you — ^unless  you  are  of  the  Luck- 
less kind,  or  like  another  of  my 
friends,  of  whom  I  have  not 
spoken,  Lachrymosa,  who  is  al- 
ways in  distress  of  some  sort — 
you  want  nothing  of  them  but 
their  loye  and  confidence  and 
esteem.  And  though  they  would 
go  very  far  out  of  their  way  to 
serve  you,  and  you  also  to  serve 
them — yet  it  rarely  if  ever  happens 
that  you  need  do  so ;  hence  there 
is  a  placid  pride  of  equality  in 
your  friendship  that  makes  every- 
thing easy  and  delightful. 

They  do  not  however  consider 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  always 
include  their  friends  in  all  that 
goes  on  in  their  own  lives.  Thus, 
when  my  old  chum  and  school- 
fellow Tom  married,  I  think  I 
told  you  he  did  not  tell  me.  And 
he  had  his  reasons,  as  1  found 
afterwards.  And  if  tiiey  are  going 
to  do  anything  very  special  and 
important,  the  chances  are  equal 
whether  they  take  their  friends 
into  their  confidence  or  not.  It 
just  depends.  But  if  such  people 
as  the  Yespas  fire  up  and  take 
offence,  and  talk  of  being  left  out 
in  the  cold,  and  that  the  require- 
ments of  friendship  have  been 
violated,  and  their  mutual  good 


understanding  endangered,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  others,  more 
steadfast  and  reliable  in  their  own 
natures,  accept  the  Truepenny 
action  as  sure  to  be  right,  what- 
ever it  is.  And  they  always  find 
in  the  end  that  if  their  friends 
have  been  more  reticent  than 
usual  they  have  had  ample  justi- 
fication. 

In  fact,  the  Truepenny  fi^mily 
ranks  as  high  in  the  moral  world 
as  it  does  in  that  of  helpful,  strong, 
and  certain  friendship.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  doubt  them.  Tou  get 
nothing  by  it  but  your  own  foolish 
discomfiture  when  things  resolve 
themselves.  For  these  wise  and 
self-respecting  people  do  not  trip. 
They  have  too  firm  a  hand  on  the 
rails  of  both  common  sense  and 
morality,  and  when  they  say  a 
thing  is  BO  and  so,  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  as  they  say,  and  that  we 
shall  find  no  flaws  by  future 
knowledge.  I  have  no  one  I  love 
better  than  the  Truepennies.  If 
they  do  not  tickle  my  fancy  they 
satisfy  my  heart;  if  they  do  not 
excite  my  poetic  enthusiasm  they 
nourish  my  very  soul ;  and  I  ask 
no  better  award  from  fiite  than 
the  continued  affection  of  my 
fiuthfnl  friends,  and  my  own 
inner  consciousness  of  deserving 
it. 
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ALTHOUGH  we  ha^e  heard  so 
mnch  about  France  and  French 
affairs  during  the  last  two  years, 
yet  I  do  not  think  that  your 
readers  are  eyen  now  quite  bored 
— though  I  confess  the  subject  is 
far  from  lively — or  have  lost  all 
interest  in  a  country,  the  capital  of 
which  under  the  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  Anglo-French,  just  as  it 
seems  to  me,  since  the  fall  of  that 
dynasty,  London  —  though  for 
widely  different  reasons — ^has  be- 
come Franco-English.  Then  men 
used  to  run  over  to  Paris  for  plea- 
sure— 'just  to  get  over  Sunday,' 
and  now  if  you  mix  in  society  or 
go  into  public  places  you  will  find 
a  large  proportion  of  Parisians 
come  over  for  pleasure:  yes,  but 
more  for  safety.  While  on  this 
subject,  I  may  just  tell  you  that 
the  papers  and  many  individuals 
who  are  forced  to  live  in,  or  visit, 
Paris,  frequently  tell  the  wildest 
stories  about  the  Paris  of  to-day. 
According  to  these  selfish  optimists 
the  city  and  its  social  life  are  just 
the  same  as  they  were  two  years 
ago.  Now  I  have  inquired  into 
this,  and  I  find  that  it  is  simply 
nonsense.  There  are  a  good  many 
Americans  there,  no  doubt,  but 
many  of  them  had  long  leases  of 
houses  entered  on  when  Paris  was 
the  American  paradise,  and  many 
others  are  involved  in  what  once 
promised  to  be  lucrative  business, 
and  so  '  can't  get  out'  But  all  the 
foreigners — those  wonderful  Eus- 
Bians,  Turks,  Mexicans,  and  Greeks 
— ^have  gone  away,  and,  what  is 
worse,  have  taken  their  money 
with  them, — thinking  that  that 
And  their  lives  are  safer  anywhere 
than  in  a  city  which  totters  on  the 
«dge  of  the  crater  of  Communism. 
As  for  the  English — ^the  resident, 
money-spending  English — ^it  is  only 


necessary  to  walk  down  the  Park, 
to  see  that  they  are  all  back  in 
England.  The  actual  state  of  affiurs 
in  the  French  capital  was  briefly 
summed  up  to  me  the  other  day» 
by  two  very  old  residents.   Prince 

de  M ,  a  diplomatist,  and  the 

lineal  descendant  of  diplomatists, 
said,  '  Nobody  will  come  there  to 
stay.  How  can  they,  when  it  is  so 
evident  that  a  revolution  is  an 
affur  of  months,  perhaps  days?' 

And  Count  M e,  son  of  a  great 

statesman  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  cold  pudding,  declared  that 
*  all  Paris  was  sitting  ready-dressed 
to  run  away,  and  with  all  its 
"  effects  "  packed  up.'  My  private 
letters  tell  me  the  same  true  but 
unhappy  story.  Of  course  a  few 
English  go  over  to  Paris;  but  I 
usually  find  them  back  at  Long's 
before  the  end  of  the  week. 

'Had  any  fun?' 

'  Oh,  "  comme  ci  conmie  9a !" — 
but  you  know  it  is  not  our  Paris 
any  longer.' 

English  as  well  as  French  are 
such  '  centralizers,'  and  so  habi- 
tually speak  of  the  capital  as  if  it 
was  the  country,  that  I  hope  this 
long  revelation  about  Paris  may  be 
excused.  '  V<e  Victia  1'  is  not  a  cry 
natural  to  European  nations;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  usually  great 
sympathy  with  the  fallen.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Italy  in  1849 ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine a  more  moving  scene  than  the 
father  going  into  self-made  exile, 
and  the  young  heir — even  after 
Novara — ^vowing  that '  Italia  sank  I' 
Great  was  the  sympathy  with  the 
Banes  (a  few  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  perhaps  have  been  more 
practically  useful) ;  and  all  Europe 
sorrowed  with  Austria  after  the 
fatal  day  of  Sadowa.  That  England 
sympathised  deeply  and  practically 
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with  the  French  at  the  beginning 
of  their  reTerses,  was  proved  by  the 
mission  of  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay, 
and  by  the  great '  Mansion-House' 
fond;  which  latter  was  utterly 
paralysed  by  the  very  natnral  mis- 
take of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
thinking  that  the  Maires  of  Paris 
were — ^like  the  Mayors  of  London 
— upright,  just,  and  good  men  of 
business.  We,  who  had  been  under 
their  hands  during  the  si^e,  knew 
better !  If  eyer  pearls  were  cast 
before  swine,  it  was  then.*  Nor,  I 
grieve  to  say,  did  these  good  gifts 
call  forth  the  great  gratitude  which 
might  have  been  expected.  They 
iook  them,  but  they  hated  them,  as 
they  came  from  England*  But  on 
this  occasion  the  British  sympathy 
quickly  drooped  in  an  unusual 
manner.  Two  things  disgusted  the 
English,  who  dislike  ingratitude, 
and  laugh  at  words  which  are  only 
words — ^they  were  displeased,  these 
lovers  of  fair  play,  at  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  French  turned 
against  an  Emperor  who  had  been 
their  idol  for  eighteen  years,  and 
accused  him  of  causing  alllhe  evils 
which  had  fisdlen  on  France  through 
a  war  into  which  they  themselves 
had  forced  him ;  and  they  set  their 
straightforward  faces  against  the 
incessant  braggvig  and  boasting 
which,  bad  enough  during  the 
8iege--Jule8  Favre  being  one  of 
the  loudest  talkers — ^has  been  even 
worse  in  the  mouths  of  ministers 
and  deputies.  A  French  gentleman 
said,  only  yesterday, '  Yes — ^it  serves 
us  right  We  tcdk  so  loud  that 
nobody  believes  us.'    Even  Thiers 

*  There  was  ill  lack  against  the  whole 
affair.  Colonel  Lloyd  Lin£ay  was  arrested 
by  the  blundering  Republicans  for  a  Prus- 
sian spy ;  and  many  of  the  '  Fund '  goods 
never  arriTed.  In  Jnly  (1871)  I  was 
asked  by  an  employ^  of  the  Great 
Northern  of  France,  if  I  wanted  to  bay 
new  potatoes  ?  '  Becaasb,'  said  he,  '  we 
hare  truck  loads  of  the  old  potatoes  sent 
from  Lendon,  and  they  are  sprouting  out 
wonderfully.' 


began  to  boast  of  his  army,  till 
Bismarck  warned  him  to  desist. 

The  amended  treaty  which  fol- 
lowed the  Lnperial  Chancellor's 
gentle  hint  is  one  of  Thiers'  decep- 
tions. It  is  hardly  withdrawing 
from  a  country,  if  you  merely 
retire  your  men  into  another  occu- 
pied province,  and  so  there  double 
the  army  of  occupation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  beaten  nation. 

But  is  not  Thiers  the  incarna- 
tion of  deception?  A  notorious 
Orleanist,  he  turns  from  his  clients 
— ^to  whom  he  owes  some  repara- 
tion for  having  caused  the  fall  of 
their  dynasty — ^and  becomes  a  Be- 
publican.  Detesting  the  '  Left '  of 
the  Chamber,  he  goes  bodily  over 
to  them.  Hating  Gambetta,  he 
courts  him;  and  he  passes  daily 
the  most  unpopular  bills,  under 
the  very  empty  threat  of '  resigna- 
tion.' 

Depend  on  it,  'the  little  go- 
between'  (siege  language)  will 
never  resign  till  the  day  when  he 
will  of  necessity  take  '  Besurgam ' 
for  his  motto. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  a  par- 
liament that  is  content  to  be  ruled 
over  by  an  old  and  peevish  tyrant? 
By-the-bye,  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  Napoleon  HE.  was  his 
age.  Now  the  little  President  is  at 
least  ten  years  older,  and  all 
France  swears  he  is  in  the  prime  of 
life.  His  Excellency  Lord  Lyons  is 
said  to  have  thus  summed  up 
Thiers: 

'  A  wonderful  man — ^but  a  won- 
derful old  man !' 

The  Chamber  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  small  groups,  who  only 
agree  in  differing  with  one  another ; 
and  so  Thiers  has  only  to  buy  over 
one  of  the  strongest  of  theso  cliques 
to  carry  any  proposed  measure. 

Every  now  and  then  the '  Bight,' 
and  the '  Bight  Centre '  do  join  and 
askxmpleasant  questions,  and  insist 
on  perilous  explanations;  then 
arises  Thiers,  in  his  wrath,  and 
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Bays,  'Don't  be  childish^  asking 
qnestions.  I  know  what  is  best 
for  70a ;  and  if  yon  are  not  good, 
I'll  ran  away  and  leave  yon.' 
Next  day  they  are  good  boys,  all 
Toting  for  Thiers  en  masse,  and  he 
feels  oertain  of  a  prolonged  tennre 
of  his  dearly  beloved  power. 

M.  Thiers,  too^  expresses  his 
opinion  of  members  who  venture 
to  entertain  opinions  of  their  own, 
in  language  (to  quote  Whyte  Mel- 
ville) 'more  pagan  than  parlia- 
mentary.' For  instance,  when  a 
deputy  of  talent  and  influence  rose 
to  oppose  him,  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic  turned  to  the  'Right,' 
and  asked, '  Why  don't  you  put  up 
a  man  with  some  sense  in  his 
head?*  In  any  other  legislative 
assembly,  he  would  have  been 
called  to  order ;  but  what  can  you 
expect  of  a  Chamber  in  which  such 
language  as  the  following  escapes 
without  notice : 

'Tou  lead  your  men  into  ac- 
tion. You !  Why,  you  were  never 
in  front  of  your  men  except  when 
they  were  running  away.' 

In  fact  the  Chamber  of  Ver- 
sailles is  a  bear-garden,  and  in  it 
there  is  no  party,  and  hardly  one 
man,  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  M.  Thiers  has  just 
played  out  his  highest  trump 
card,  the  Loan.  It  will  be  covered 
at  once,  and  that  will  be  quoted 
as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
France.  Any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  French  loans  will  be 
aware  that  this  view  is  simply 
fallacious.  But  once  the  Loan  is 
launched,  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
the  expression  of  it,  are  restored 
to  the  Deputies,  and  next  session 
may  witness  discussions  that  may 
drive  Thiers  from  the  Presidential 
chair.  And  then  what  will  hax>- 
pen? — great  disturbances  —  per- 
haps civil  war.  M.  Thiers  has 
said  that  France  has  more  princes 
than  places  for  them.  And  what 
are  their  chances?     The  Legiti- 


mists are  still  sanguine  over  their 
impossible  chances,  though  one 
of  their  most  devoted  adherents 
told  me  recently  that  they  fully 
expected  another  'Commune'  first. 
The  Orleanists  have  no  chance 
now,  if  they  ever  had  one,  and 
the  Emperor  is  playing  a  waiting 
game.  'I  will  never  go  back/ 
said  Napoleon  m., '  unless  I  am 
asked;  and  not  then,  unless  J  am 
sure  of  a  strong  military  govern- 
ment: without  which  no  man 
can  rule  France.'  Such  beiag 
the  case,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
left  but  Gambetta  and  a  Com- 
mune, probably  a  shade  less  hate- 
ful than  that  created  by  the  cow- 
ardice and  hesitation  of  M.  Thiers. 
The  present  Government  does  not 
dare,  for  Imperial  reasons,  to  face 
a  plebiscite.  They  stifle  the  '  Vox 
populi'  just  as  at  the  reviews 
they  forbid  the  troops  to  make 
the  usual  noisy  demonstration 
when  they  '  march  past,'  for  fear 
the  cry  should  be  'Vive  I'Empe- 
reur  I'  M.  Gambetta  will  wait  for 
no  plebiscite ;  he  will  take  power ; 
and  there  are  plenty  of  Com- 
munists lefi;  in  Belleville.  Felix 
Pyat  is^in  London,  and  Bochefort 
will  be  at  Brussels  '  by  the  just 
clemency  of  M.  Thiers.'  This  I 
quote  on  the  authority  of  a  Pans 
paper ;  but  it  does  not  matter,  if 
true  or  not,  as  the  first  effect  of 
the  advent  of  M.  Gambetta  to 
power  would  be  a  free  pardon  to 
all  the  Conununist  prisoners. 

The  ex-Dictator,  who  '  doubled 
all  our  troubles  and  all  our  ex- 
penses,' is  an  ambitious,  unscru- 
pulous man,  bloodthirsty  affcer  the 
power  he  has  once  tasted;  and 
he  is  resolved  at  any  price  to 
have  Ms  turn  at  ruling  his 
country.  Thiers  may  cling  to 
power  till  he  dies,  but  he  may  be 
compelled  to  resign.  In  either 
case  Europe  must  be  prepared  to 
witness  a  'Coup  de  Commune,' 
the  result  of  which  will  be  to 
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make  Gambetta  FreBident,  and 
then  in  a  few  months  to  let  loose 
the  dogs  of  dvil  war.  The  '  Gom- 
mime'  will  last  a  few  months, 
perhaps,  and  will  probably  bum 
down  Paris  when  it  falls.  Every 
other  party  will  be  against  it;  bat, 
unluckily,  it  is  as  strong  as  any 
one  isolated  party,  and  no  two 
parties  will  sink  their  private 
grievances  and  join  to  put  it 
down. 

We  shall  be  told  that  all  de- 
pends on  the  army.  But  with 
whom  is  the  sympathy  of  the 
army?  I  can  assure  you,  that 
the  feelings  half  hidden,  half  ex- 
pressed of  both  officers  and  men, 
are  satisfactory  neither  to  Thiers, 
to  L^timist,  Orleanist,  or  Be- 
publican,  Moderate  or  JRed;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  ugliest  features 
in  the  actual  condition  of  France. 

The  administration  of  justice 
must  always  be  considered  as  a 
test  of  the  sound  state  of  a 
country.  In  France  the  legal 
system  seems  to  be  utterly  and 
entirely  unhinged.  Civil  justice 
is  almost  swallowed  up  in  martial 
law;  and  this  is  a  terror  to  na- 
tives, and  should  be  a  warning  to 
visitora  Bazaine's  trial  is  simply 
a  persecution  if  Trochu,  Jules 
Favre,  and  perhaps  Thiers,  are 
not  tried  for  giving  up  Paris. 
Poor  marshal  1  I  believe  he  is 
no  more  guilty  than  were  the 
Danish  generals  when  crushed  by 
Prussia;  but  that  is  no  reason 
that  he  will  not  be  shot  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  if  he  had 
been  tried  at  once  when  the  '  Af- 
faire Bazaine'  was  the  topic  of 
the  day,  he  would  have  been  shot 
off  hand,  guilty  or  not;  but  he 
is  'out  of  fashion' — rococco  now, 
and  being  forgotten  will  be  par- 
doned for  crimes  of  which  he  is 
quite  innocent.  This  is  the  an 
dit  of  Paris. 

But  I  have  another  fear  for 
the  poor  marshal.    Thiers  must. 


I  think,  shoot  him;  for  if,  after 
months  of  prison  and  legal  tor- 
ture, he  comes  forth  innocent, 
the  army,  which  is  inspired  with 
a  sense  of  rough  justice,  and  has 
a  sneaking  affection  for  Imx>erial 
marshals,  will  cry  out  against  the 
prolonged  injustice. 

I  will  only  allude  in  passing  to 
the  trials  of  the  wretched  Ck)m- 
munists.  After  fourteen  months 
of  dire  delay  they  are  even  now 
being  shot  in  weekly  batches. 
The  greater  part  of  the  most 
dangerous  have  escaped,  and  every 
execution  enormously  increases  the 
very  strong  body  of  Communists 
already  vowing  vengeance,  when 
their  time'  comes,  in  Belleville 
and  Montmartre. 

The  trial  of  Arbinot,  accused  of 
being  a  Prussian  spy,  was  another 
specimen  of  militai^  justice  1  A 
Pole,  with  no  authority,  telegraphs 
to  one  of  the  Gambetta  generals — 
'Arbinot  is  a  spy — identify  A«», 
and  shoot  him  to-day,' 

This  the  general  does,  sane 
mot  dire.  I  believe  the  man  to 
have  been  no  spy,  only  that  pure 
type  of  the  Frenchman  of  1872, 
a  conceited  boaster ;  but  if  he  had 
been  ten  times  a  spy,  they  might 
at  least  have  gone  through  the 
form  of  a  trial.  The  Pole  and  the 
general  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to — ^what  do  you  think  ? 
— '  One  month's  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  the  costs.'  Not  dear 
for  legal  murder,  is  it  ?  So  much 
for  law  under  the  virtuous  Be- 
public,  which  has  Thiers  for  its 
Head,  and  the  'Beds'  for  its 
'taU.' 

M.  Thiers's  anti-free-trade  mea- 
sures, too,  have  not  added  to  the 
pleasantry  or  security  of  France 
as  a  residence.  There  exists  great 
ill-feeling  at  all  the  trading  ports, 
especially  at  those  connected  with 
the  timber  trade,  and  unknowingly 
as  unwillingly  the  President  of 
the  Bepublic  has  created  a  strong 
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Imperial  reaction  among  a  claas 
vhich  waa  eaid  to  be  opposed  to 
tlie  Imperial  djuasty.  There  again 
disturbance  looms  in  the  future. 

In  looking  at  Fianoe,  aB  it  is 
to-da7,  we  moat  not  pass  over  one 
trath.  It  ie  said  that  ever  vith 
the  hour  comes  the  man ;  but  it  ia 
a  onriona  fact  that  the  extraordi- 
nary events  which  harre  happened 
in  Franco  since  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  haye  not  produced 
ont  man-— soldier  or  politician. 
In  the  great  Bevolution,  generals 
cropped  up  in  the  ranks  after 
erery  great  action,  and  there  the 
great  intellect  of  Napoleon — who, 
save  as  a  soldier,  was  never  so 
practically  clever  as  Napoleon  III. 
— towered  over  Europe,  but  now 
not  an  individuality;  and  even 
the  few  men  who  have  really 
fought  have  been  foreignets. 
Farther  than  this,  ;ou  must  ro- 
membei  that  the  4th  of  September 
aent  all  the  Imperial  generals  into 
disgisoo,  and  all  the  men  of  talent 
into  exile.  Souher,  the  cleverest 
man  in  France,  is  not  allowed  to 
speak. 

It  is  from  such  facta  as  these 
that  the  state  of  a  country  mast 
be  judged,  not  from  official  oi^ans 


or  biassed  oorrespondents.  She 
will  see  that,  though  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  theory  of  the  decay 
of  the  Latin  race,  I  view  the 
actual  condition  of  France  bom 
the  moat  gloomy  point  Aud  how 
is  it  to  end  ? 

I  am  a  great  Imperialist,  but  I 
dare  not  hope  to  see  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Emperor ;  yet  I  fancy 
sometimes  that  I  see,  as  in  s 
vision,  France,  torn  and  distracted 
by  a  long  civil  war,  turning  to  the 
Imperial  dynasty  for  aid  in  that 
time  of  trouble,  and,  the  prayer 
being  heard,  the  young  scion  of 
that  dynasty  once  more  ascending 
the  throne  of  its  great  fbnnder. 
Ifay  it  be  BO !  is  my  prayer,  and 
should  be  that  of  France. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  the 
least  exaggerated  the  existing  Btat« 
of  a&iis  in  unhappy  Fiance,  th« 
'  black  spots '  on  whose  horizon 
have  swollen  into  dense  loaded 
clouds.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  I 
am  within  the  limits  of  strict 
tmth,  and  therefore  I  say  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  so  many  natives 
as  well  as  foreigners  have  coma 
to  the  conclusion,  that  La  Belle 
France  '  is  a  charming  country  to 
live  out  of.' 


OLD     MARIE. 


IN  THE  NORMAN  LAND. 
By  Hbnby  Blackbdsn. 


ing,  bnt  it  comes  to  as  with  a  new 
and  nnaccnatomed  force  to-day. 
Here  is  Marie — dear  little  Marie, 
our  hoetesB'a  daughter,  whom  we 
rememhei  as  it  were  only  yester- 
day, playing  about  on  the  'place' 
at  ATianchee  in  Normandy,  a 
child  of  five  years  old  —  seated 
to-night  on  the  terTa$u  with  the 
bloom  of  nineteen  sommers  and 
the  gravity  of  forty,  sighing  and 
nu)Qming  for  a  lost  love  in  a  past 
war;  just  as  the  grand  old  woman 
that  we  hare  sketched  in  the  fish- 
market  at  Mont  St.  Michel  (the 
island  we  see  across  the  bay,  in  onr 
first  illustration)  knits  and  mooms 
over  long  paat.and  nearly  fbi^tten, 
grie&  and  wars. 

The  yonng  Marie  thinking  of  the 
days  '  only  yesterday '  when  Jean, 
Act  Jean,  went  off  in  hopefal  pride 
' h  Berlin'  marching  to  the  tnne 
of '  Le  jenne  et  bean  Dtinois ;'  and 
now,  of  all  that  she  has  left  her 
after  the  'accursed  year,'  all  to 
remember  him  by — a  little  scrap 
of  comfort  on  a  piece  of  paper  on 
inch  square,  drifted  out  of  Paris 
OQ  a  ballon  mmti  careering  be- 
fore the  north-cast  wind — telling 


lif^of 

ig  anil 
<  piota- 
imqut)  uiu  DisTs  oia  aays  when 
battles  were  fonght  luce  to  face, 
and  with  the  strung  arm — not 
behind  screens  as  in  these  times, 
when  bravery  seems  to  consist  of 
so  many  grains  of  powder  let  looea 
by  system — thinking  of  levoln- 
tions,  too,  the  one  topic  of  women 
old  and  yonng.  What  a  contrast 
between  old  and  yonng  France  I — 
young  France  in  Manchester '  Dolly 
Yarden'  costume, Watteau  hat, and 
high  shoes,  worUng  with  a  silent 
sewing  machine  at  some  myste- 
rions  article  of  attire,  or  stm^'ing 
the  latest  copy  of  the '  Journal  dee 
Demoiselles;'  and  old  France,  in 
white  cap,  dark  bine  serge,  and 
wooden  shoes,  knitting  a  stoddng, 
sighing  and  sleeping. 

There  is  peace  to-night  as  the 
moon  shines  down  upon  onr  terroMo 
— peace  that  we  have  scarcely  felt 
before  for  two  long  years.  We, 
residents  at  Avranches — English 
and  French  living  fraternally  to- 
gether—  have  been  spared  the 
storm,  but  we  have  heard  the 
thunder  from  a&r.  We  have  never 
felt  secure ;  just  as  we  have  seen 
the  clouds  on  the  calmest  snmmer 
night  gather  round  onr  promontory 
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and  bust  over  our  heads  with  a 
delnge  of  lain,  bo  have  we  daily 
expected  the  storm  of  warto  reach 
onr  Norman  home. 

Bnt  we  ore  not  to  Bpeak  of  wars, 
new  or  old,  but  rather  to  remind 
Englieh  leaderB  that  once  more  the 
moat  beantifnl  part  of  Prance  is 
open  to  traTellera,  and  to  snggeat 
a  toor  in  Normandy  to  tbem, 
taking  in,  as  the  fnrthermoet  point 
from  England,  the  little  town  of 
Avranches,  from  which  these  lines 
are  written.  Then  are  some  places 
in  Europe  which  English  people 
seem  with  one  consent  to  have 
made  their  own ;  taking  possession 
peaoefnllj  enough  it  is  tme.  but 
with  a  determination  that  the  in- 
habitants find  it  impossible  to  re- 


sist. Thns  it  is  that  Avranches, 
owing  to  its  healthinees  and  cheap- 
ness of  living,  and  to  the  extreme 
beauty  of  its  situation,  has  become 
almost  like  an  English  country 
town.  Built  upon  the  extreme 
western  promontory  of  the  long 
line  cJ  hills  which  extend  from 
Domhont  and  the  forest  of  Au- 
daine,  with  a  view  unanrpassed  in 
extent  towards  the  sea,  with  en- 
virons of  undulating  hills  and 
fruitful  landscape ;  with  woods  and 
streams  (such  as  the  traveller  who 
has  only  seen  eastern  Franoe  could 
hardly  imagine),  we  can  scarcely 
picture  a  more  favoured  spot,  nor 
suggest  a  more  delightful  halting- 
place  in  the  tour  of  Normandy. 
The  reader  may  naturally  think 


that  a  French  town  turned  into  on 
English  one  is  the  last  place  that 
he  would  care  to  see;  bnt  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  starting- 
point  for  Mont  St.  Michel,  will  be 
sore  to  attract  him  thither. 

The  only  way  to  see  Normandy 
is  to  go  through  it  quietly,  peaee- 
fuliy,  and  economically — koto  eco- 
nomically we  may  as  well  state  at 
the  outset.  The  traveller  coming 
ftom  England,  and  making  Dieppe 
or  Havre  his  starting- point,  may 
vitit  ail   the  toumi,  shown  on  the 


map  for  Uta  than  two  pounds  ;  and 
a  month's  tonr,  including  ah  ex- 
penses to  and  Arom  London,  need 
notexoeedtwentypounds.*  Bntto 
do  this  he  mnst  not  be  tempted  to 
'  take  a  run '  to  Paris  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  pay  more  than  a  flying 
visit  to  Trouvillo  on  the  other.  He 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  take  a 
holiday  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

*  For  the  detula  of  thii  mate  we  muit 
refer  tbe  reader  to  'Nonnindy  Pic- 
tnreaqne,'  Travelling  BditioD  (Landau,  S. 
Lov  tnd  Co.),  from  which  Mme  at  tlUM 
QoUa  are  taken. 
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word,  to  travel  where  there  is  no 
hurry,  no  extravagance,  and  few  of 
the  worries  of  life.  He  will  drop 
down  quietly  amongst  a  primitive 
peace-loving  people,  who  do  not 
live  at  high  pressure,  and  still  have 
time  to  he  quaint.  He  will  walk 
down  streets  of  houses  covered 
with  carved  woodwork  that  look 
like  pieces  of  furniture  brought  out 
of  Wardour  Street;  he  will  see 
cathedrals  so  grand  and  perfect  in 
design,  that  they  have  served  as 
copies  for  generations  of  architects 
down  to  the  present  day.  He  will 
see  remnants  of  old  costume,  and 
customs  unaltered  by  time. 

Starting  from  Havre  by  steam- 
boat for  a  little  unknown  town  on 
the  river  Rille,  called  Font-Aude- 
mer,  situated  about  six  miles  south 
of  Quillebeuf  and  eight  from  Hon- 
fleur,  the  traveller,  who  has  paid 
two  francs  for  the  journey,  will 
make  his  first  halt  at  an  old-^ 
fashioned  inn,  called  the  'Pot 
d'£tain.'  Spending  a  day  in  ex- 
amining the  curious  old  houses 
and  tanneries  and  climbing  the 
hill  above  the  town,  he  may  go 
leisurely  on  in  the  evening,  by 
railway  and  diligence,  to  thefamous 
old  town  of  Lisieuz,  twenty-two 
miles  away. 

If  we  approach  Lisieux  by  the 
road  from  Font- Audemer,  we  shall 
get  a  better  impression  of  the  town 
than  if  riding  on  the  whirlwind  of 
an  express  train ;  and  we  shall  pass 
through  a  prettily  wooded  country, 
studded  with  villas  and  comfort- 
able-looking houses,  the  modem 
abodes  of  wealthy  manufacturers 
and  bourgeois.  We  ought  to  come 
quietly  through  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  if  only  to  see  how  its 
thirteen  thousand  inhabitants  are 
busied  in  their  woollen  and  cloth 
factories;  how  they  have  turned 
the  old  timber-framed  houses  of 
feudal  times  into  warehouses ;  how 
the  banners  and  signs  of  chivalry 
are  desecrated  into  trade-marks. 


and  how  its  inhabitants  are  de- 
voting themselves  heart  and  soul 
to  the  arts  of  peace. 

It  is  here  in  Lisieux  that  the 
delight  and  charm  of  a  journey 
through  Normandy  begins  to  open 
out  before  him.  At  Lisieux  (as, 
indeed,  at  the  little  town  of  Font- 
Audemer)  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  domestic  Gk>thic  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  can  trace  on  the 
time-worn  buildings  the  handi- 
work of  a  past  age.  So  quaint  and 
curious  are  the  oak  carvings  on 
some  of  the  houses,  and  so  pictu- 
resque the  aspect  of  this  town,  that 
a  week  may  well  be  spent  in  ex- 
ploring it,  and  sketching  the  strange 
devices  on  the  walls.  So  few  artists 
have  come  here,  in  spite  of  its 
accessibility,  that  we  would  repeat 
a  suggestion  that  we  have  zoade 
elsewhere,  that '  now  or  never  *  is 
the  time  to  come.  In  a  few  years 
there  will  be  little  left  of  old 
Lisieux  as  Front  sketched  it,  and 
as  the  authoress  of  'La  Belle 
France '  knew  it,  when  she  wrote — 
'  Oh  the  pleasant  days,  when  men 
built  houses  after  their  own  minds, 
and  wrote  their  own  devices  on  the 
walls,  and  none  laughed  at  them ; 
when  little  wooden  knights  and 
saints  peeped  out  from  the  angles 
of  gable-ended  houses,  and  every 
street  displayed  a  store  of  imagi- 
native w^th.'  The  old  fashion  is 
fast  giving  place  to  the  new. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  next 
come  to  Caen  and  Bayeux,  where 
the  interest  changes  suddenly  from 
old  buildings  of  wood  to  those  of 
stone ;  where,  as  the  reader  knows, 
some  of  the  noble  Norman  churches 
of  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror are  to  be  found  in  wonder- 
ful preservation. 

'  These  two  royal  abbeys,'  writes 
Dawson  Turner,  '  which  have  for- 
tunately escaped  the  storm  of 
Revolution,  are  still  an  ornament 
to  the  town,  an  honour  to  the 
sovereign  who  caused  them  to  be 
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erected,  and  to  the  artist  who  pro- 
duced them.  Both  edifices  rose  at 
the  same  time,  and  from  the  same 
motive.  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  his  nnioii  with  Matilda,  had 
contracted  a  marriage  proscribed 
by  the  decrees  of  consanguinity. 
The  clergy,  and  especially  the 
Archbishop  of  Bouen,  inTeighed 
against  the  onion,  and  the  Pope 
issued  an  injunction  that  the  royal 
pair  should  erect  two  monasteries 
by  way  of  penance.  In  obedience 
io  this  command,  William  founded 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
Matilda,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.' 


The  contemplation  of  these  two 
monuments  may  sn^est  a  com- 
parison between  two  other  monu- 
ments that  have  lately  been  erected 
in  London, — viz.,  the  Albert  Me- 
morial and  the  Albert  Hall.  These 
ocMtly  monnments,  the  old  and  the 
Dew,  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  two 
eitremities  of  a  long  line  of  kings 
— a  lino  commencing  with  'Wil- 
liam the  Bold,'  and  ending  with 
'  Albert  the  Good ;'  the  earlier 
monuments  dedicated  to  Religion, 
the  latter  to  Science  and  Art — the 
first  to  commemorate  a  warrior, 
the  latter  a  man  of  peace— the 
first  endurable  through  many  ages. 


the  latter  probably  destructible  in 
a  few  years, 

Caen,  with  its  bustle  and  busi- 
ness aspect,  is  less  in  harmony  vith 
its  monuments  than  the  neighbonr- 
ing  town  of  Bayeux,  where  all  is 
repose.  HaTing  visited  the  '  royal 
abbeys'with  their  outlines  standing 
ae  clear  and  sharp  against  the  sky 
as  they  did  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
and  admired  the  beautiful  propor- 
tions and  grace  of  line  of  the  tower 
of  St  Pierre,  and  having  spent  a 
week  it  may  be,  in  eiploring  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  the  tra- 
veller will  turn  with  a  sense  of 


rest  to  the  quiet  old  cathedral 
town  of  Bayenr. 

The  approach  to  Bayeux  from 
the  west  by  the  old  road  is 
always  striking,  and  it  is  from 
this  side,  where  we  sat  down  to 
make  oui  sketch,  that  the  gran- 
deur of  its  cathedral  towers  are 
best  seen. 

The  repose — -the  solemnity  we 
might  almost  call  it — that  per- 
vades Bayeux  even  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  is  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  a  stronger ;  a  repose 
the  more  solemn  and  mystoriona 
when  we  think  of  its  rude  history 
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of  wars,  pillage,  and  massacre,  and 
of  its  destruction  more  than  once 
by  fire  and  sword.  From  the  days 
when  this  town  consisted  of  a  few 
mde  huts  (in  the  time  of  the  Celts), 
sU  through  the  splendour  of  the 
times  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and 
the  more  terrible  days  of  the  Be- 
formation,  it  is  prominent  in  his- 
tory; but  Bayeuz  is  now  a  place 
of  quiet  industry,  with  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants, — '  a  dull 
ecclesiastical  city,'  as  the  guide 
books  express  it,  with  an  aspect 
almost  as  peaceful  and  undisturbed 
as  a  oathedral  close,  or  Walker's 
'Harbour  of  Befnge,'  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Boyal  Academy.  There 
are  a  few  payed  streets,  with 
<x^6b  and  shops  as  usual,  but  the 
most  industrious  inhabitants  ap- 
pear to  be  lace-makers — ^women 
seated  at  the  doorways  of  the  old 
houses,  wearing  the  quaint  horse- 
shoe comb  and  a  cap  with  fcui-like 
frill  peculiar  to  Bayeux,  or  dressed 
simply  and  tidily  like  the  old 
woman  in  our  illustration.  Every 
building  of  importance  has  a  semi- 
ecclesiastical  character;  this  feeling 
seeming  to  have  especiaJly  pervaded 
the  designers  of  the  tiiirteenth- 
eentury  houses,  the  ai^hitects  ap- 
pearing to  have  aimed  at  express- 
ing their  love  and  admiration  for 
the  great  cathedral,  and  to  have 
emulated  the  Gk>thic  character  of 
its  decorations.  Even  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  the  Hdtel  du  Luxem- 
bourg, partakes  of  the  quiet  air  of 
the  place ;  the  walls  of  the  aaUe  h 
monger  are  covered  with  pictures 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the 
houses  we  can  see  from  its  win- 
dows are  built  and  carved  in 
stone. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  further 
upon  the  curious  aspect  of  Bayeux ; 
the  visitor  who  comes  to  see  the 
oathedral  and  thefiamous  'tapes- 
try' will  do  well  not  to  hurry  away, 
at  least  not  until  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  cathedral  spires  have 


impressed  themselves  on  his  mind. 
There  are  a  few  things — as,  in 
painting,  the  composition  of  Ba- 
phael's  '  Holy  Family,'  and,  as  in 
architecture,  the  curve  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London — 
which,  like  the  spires  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bayeux,  are  perfect  and 
right,  and  leave  an  abiding  sense 
of  beauty  and  fitness  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator. 

On  our  way  (as  indicated  on  the 
map)  to  St  Lo,  Coutances,  and 
Granville,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Normandy,  we  may  do  well — ^if  we 
are  interested  in  the  appliances  of 
modem  warfare,  and  would  obtain 
any  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
French  Marine — ^to  see  something 
of  Cherbourg ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
reconmiend  this  detour  to  the  tra- 
veller imless  he  has  special  reasons 
for  a  visit ;  we  would  rather  take 
him  to  see  the  cathedral  at  Cou- 
tances, and  so  on  to  the  bold  rock* 
bound  coast  of  Granville.  This 
last  is  a  pleasant  and  favourable 
spot  in  which  to  rest,  and  to  study, 
if  we  please,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  seafaring  people.  The 
fisherwomen  of  Granville  are  famed 
for  their  beauty,  industry,  and 
courage.  Thewomen  do  everything 
here ;  the  '  boatmen '  are  women, 
and  the  'fishermen'  young  girls. 
And  we  may  well  admire  some 
of  these  handsome  Granvillaises, 
living  their  firee  life  by  the  sea, 
earning  less  in  the  day,  generally, 
than  our  Staffordshire  pit-girls,  but 
living  much  more  enviable  lives. 
Here  they  are  by  hundreds,  scat- 
tered over  the  b^h  in  the  early 
morning,  and  afterwards  crowding 
into  the  market-place,  driving  hard 
bargains  for  the  produce  of  their 
sea-farms,  and — ^with  rathes  shrill 
and  unpronounceable  ejaculations 
—  handing  over  their  shining 
wares. 

From  Granville  to  Avranches, 
is  a  diligence  journey  of  sixteen 
miles,  through  a  not  uninterest- 
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ing  conntry.  The  tonriet  comes 
ttither  natnrallr  on  hia  way  to 
Uont  St  Uicbel,  the  island  rack 
tmce  a  priGon  now  a  conTent, 
Bormonnted  hj  a  Gothic  chnrcfa, 
nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  with  a  little  fishing 
Tillage  at  its  base  —  ita  streets 
washed  on  Btormy  days  hj  the 
Atiantio  waves.  The  visit  is  made 
in  a  day  from  Avranches,  retoming 
the  some  evening;  and  Hmray 
gives  a  complete  aoconnt  of  the 
wonders  of  the  island.  We  who 
see  it  dairy,  in  Banshiue  and  in 
storm,  who  aie  accustomed  to 
clothe  it  with  the  romance  of  tu&- 
tory.like  the  clonds  which  ever  sur- 
round it,  have  litQe  sympathy,  it 
may  be,  for  the  stream  of  noisy 
visitors  who  rattle  across  the  sands 
at  low  tide  to  visit  the  Honnt; 
hnt  it  is  a  wonderful  place,  and 
those  who  are  sketching  a  toor  in 
Normandy,  are  boand  to  point  this 
ont  as  one  of  the  principal  places 
to  visit 

Turning  homeward — eastward, 
the  traveller  will  go  by  easy  stages 
by  diligence  and  raOway,  through 
Viie  and  the  world-famed  Folaise, 
to  Bonen.  It  is  worth  while  to 
keep  to  the  mad  wherever  we  can, 
or  we  shall  miss  the  sight  of  some 
cnriouB  and  interesting  relics  that 
abonnd  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  road  near  Avtanches  we 
sat  down  one  day  to  make  a  sketch 
of  a  cross  (a.D.  1066),  that  we  have 
shown  in  our  illoetration.  Whilst 
we  are  sketching  there  comee  np 
on  old  cantonnier  in  blonse  uid 
heavy  sabots,  who  has  just  t&- 
turned  from  mending  the  roads, 
and  kneels  down  to  pray.  The  old 
man  is  all.  absorbod,  he  sees  no- 
thing hnt  the  hideous  cross ;  he  has 
no  eyes  apparently  for  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  no  ear  for  the 
voices  of  Nature;  he  is  heedless 
o  passers-by,  and  heedless  also  of 
the  foct  that  he  forms  part  of  one 
of  th<»e  simple  aoenes  of  rustic 


Ufa  which  are  every  day  beconung 
monrare. 


After  visiting  Falaise,  which  our 
readers  should  by  no  means  omit 
to  see,  it  nuy  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  take  the  railway  to 
Bouen,  visiting  Evreux  and  other 
towns  on  the  way,  if  possible. 

Eifltorio  Bonen  is  so  well  known 
to  travellers,  fiiat  there  is  little 
left  to  be  said.  Wevill  not  dwell 
upon  old  Bonen,  but  will  rather 
indicate  to  the  reader  what  it  is 
like  to-day,  and  how  modem  and 
prosaic  is  its  aspect;  how  we 
arrive  by  ezpiess  tr^  and  aio 
rattled  through  wide-paved  streets 
in  an  omnibus  du  tAemin  de  fer,  and 
are  set  down  at  a  '  grand  hAtel,' 
whereweflnd  an  Englishman  seated 
inthedoorwayreading  'Bell'sLife.' 
The  city  of  to-day  is  given  np 
to  commerce,  to  the  swii^iiig  of 
cranes,  and  to  the  screeching  of 
locomotives  on  the  qnays;  whilst 
the  fine  broad  streets  and  lines 
of  newly-erected  houses,  shut  out 
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firom  onr  tIow  the  old  dty  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  mnch. 
Boaen  the  pictnresqae  is  disap- 
pearing like  a  dissolying  -view — a 
few  more  slides  in  the  magio-lan- 
ieni,  a  few  more  windows  of  plate 
glass  in  its  modem  streets,  and  the 
picture  of  old  Bouen  fades  away. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  magnificent  chnrch  of 
8t.  Onen,  are  the  prominent  objects 
of  interest  to  the  traveller  and  are 
alone  worth  coming  to  Bonen  to 
see ;  bat  of  the  city  which  Prout 
and  Pngin  sketched,  the  city  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  there  is  little  to  be 
fonnd  withont  searching  beyond 
the  lines  marked  oni  by  goides 
and  valeU  de  place. 

If  we  shonld  be  permitted  a 
hearing  in  the  gay  and  festiye 
pages  of  '  London  Society,'  we 
should  like  to  take  the  reader — 
who  has  'done  the  sights'  of 
Bonen,  who  has  bought  all  the 
photographs  and  nicknacks  in  the 
shops  on  the  quay,  and  lounged 
in  the  ca/A  to  his  heart's  content 
— to  see  the  '  bits '  of  curious  old 
wood-work  in  courts  and  alleys, 
standing  firm  and  strong,  where  tiie 
very  stones  that  should  haye  sup- 
ported them  haye  crumbled  away. 
We  would  point  out  the  fine  large 
grain  of  this  oak-work,  so  difficult 
to  meet  with  in  these  days,  as 
connoisseurs  are  aware ;  but,aboye 
all,  we  should  notice  the  curious 
heraldic  signs  and  emblems  with 
a  history  oyer  almost  eyery  door- 
way. Memories  of  weeks  of  almost 
romantio  interest,  spent  in  the 
byways  of  Bouen,  crowd  upon  us 
as  we  write  these  lines,  and  we 
feel  inclined  to  cry  out,  as  Mr. 
Sala  did  from  Algeria,  '  Why  don't 
yon  come  out  here,  you  great 
British  public,'  and  see  these 
things  before  thej  fade  for  eyer 
£rom  your  eyes. 

It  is  a  Sunday  morning  in 
Bouen — a  peaceful  summer  morn- 
ing,   when    the    most    catholic 


Goddess  of  Leisure  'tells  her 
beads,' — when  the  good,  well- 
ordered  people  of  Bouen  string 
themselyes  in  rows,  one  by  one  on 
the  public  seats  in  the  gardens, 
and  in  what  toe  should  call  the 
churchyard  of  the  grand  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Ouen.  It  is  to  hear 
a  great  preacher,  that  the  crowd 
are  collecting  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  our 
way  through  the  green  baize  door 
into  the  cathedral,  where  the 
faithful  are  receiying,  with  bowed 
head  and  crossed  breast,  the  holy 
water  administered  with  a  brush. 
We  pay  two  sous  for  a  chair,  and 
take  our  places  under  the  usual 
fire  of  silent  criticism  from  our 
neighbours,  who,  as  they  kneel, 
dart  the  most  searching  glances  at 
us ;  and  we  haye  scarcely  time  to 
notice  the  beautiful  proportions  of 
the  naye,  and  the  earring  in  the 
chapels,  when  the  serrice  com- 
mences, and  we  can  just  discern 
in  the  distance  the  priests  at  the 
high  altar  (looking  in  their  bright 
stiff  robes,  and  with  their  backs  to 
the  people,  like  golden  beetles 
under  a  microscope);  we  cannot 
hear  distinctly,  for  tiie  moying  of 
the  crowd  about  us,  the  creak- 
ing of  chairs,  and  the  whispering 
of  many  yoioes,  but  we  can  see 
the  incense  rising,  the  children  in 
white  robes  swinging  sOyer  chains, 
and  the  cocked  hat  of  the  tall 
'Suisse'  moying  to  and  fro. 
Presently  the  congregation  sits 
down,  the  organ  peals  forth,  and  a 
choir  of  sweet  yoices  chants  the 
'  A^us  BeL'  Again  the  congre- 
gation kneels  to  the  sound  of  a  sil- 
yerbell;  the  smoke  of  incense  curls 
through  the  aisles,  and  the  golden 
beetles  moye  up  and  do^ ;  again 
there  is  a  scraping  of  chairs,  a 
shuffling  of  feet,  and  a  general 
moyement  towards  the  pulpit,  the 
men  standing  in  groups  round  it 
with  their  hats  in  their  hands; 
then  a  pause,  and  for  the  first  time 
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80  deep  a  silence  that  we  can  hear 
the  moYement  of  the  crowd  ont- 
dde,  and  the  distant  rattle  of 
dmms.  But  all  eyes  are  now 
tnmed  to  the  preacher,  a  man  of 
abont  forty,  of  an  anstere  but  or- 
dinary (we  might  almost  say  low) 
lype  of  fiftce,  closely  shaven,  with 
an  iyory  cmcifix  at  his  side,  and  a 
small  black  book  in  his  hand. 
His  Yoice  was  powerful,  almost  too 
lond  sometimes,  and  most  per- 
snasiYO ;  he  was  eloquent  and  im- 
passioned, but  used  little  gesture, 
or  any  artifice  to  engage  attention. 
He  commenced  with  a  rhapsody — 
startling  in  the  sudden  flow  of  its 
eloquence,  thrilling  in  its  higher 
tones,  tender  and  compassionate 
almost  to  tears,  in  its  lower  {nis- 
sages — a  rhapsody  to  the  Virgin ; 
and  then  an  appeal  for  us  '  true 
Catholics'  to  the  'Queen  of 
Heayen,'  the  beautiful,  the  ado- 
rable. He  elevated  our  hearts 
with  his  moving  voice,  and  by 
what  we  might  call  the  electricity 
of  sympathy,  almost  to  a  frenzy  of 
adoration ;  he  taught  us  how  the 
true  believer, '  clad  in  hope,'  would 
one  day  be  'crowned  with  fruition.' 
He  lingered  with  almost  idolatrous 
emphasis  on  the  charms  of  Mary, 
and  with  his  enraptured  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  image,  and  a  thousand 
upturned  faces  listening  to  his 
words,  the  aisles  echoed  to  his  ro- 
mantic theme — 

^  With  my  lips  I  kneel,  and  with  my 

heart 
I  fall  about  thy  feet  and  worship  thee.' 

A  stream  of  eloquence  followed — 
studied  or  spontaneous  it  matters 
not;  the  whole  congregation  held 
their  breath  and  listened — as  they 
scarcely  ever  listen  in  an  English 
church — to  a  story  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  repeated. 

With  a  transition  almost  as  start- 
ling as  the  first,  the  book  is  closed, 
the  preacher  has  left  the  pulpit ; 
the  congregation  has  dispersed, 
and  the  day  is  ended  with  fireworks 


and  fiStes.  But — and  this  appeared 
to  us  to  .be  the  moral  of  it  all — ^the 
service  was  solemn  and  the  sermon 
was  effective,  because  the  preacher 
had,  naturally  or  by  training,  both 
in  manner  and  in  matter,  the  art 
of  preaching.  He  had  not  that 
curious  surprised  (distraU)  manner, 
with  which  so  many  English  preach- 
ers seem  possessed  on  entering  the 
pulpit,  and  his  sermon  was  not,  as 
a  writer  quaintly  puts  it,  '  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the 
preacher  is  introducing  Christianity 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  notice  of 
his  hearers.' 

Leaving  Bouen,  we  can,  if  we 
please,  reach  Havre  or  Dieppe  in 
about  two  hours,  or  go  down  the 
Seine  by  steamboat;  but  it  is 
a  pleasanter  thing  to  pass  home- 
ward leisurely  through  this '  food- 
producing  land,'  to  go  from  village 
to  village,  and  to  see  something  of 
the  country  life  of  Normandy — ^to 
see  the  laden  orchards,  the  cattle 
upon  the  hills,  and  the  sloping 
fields  of  com.  It  is  yet  early  in 
the  autumn,  but  the  variety  of 
colour  spread  over  the  landscape 
is  delightful  to  the  eye;  the  rich 
brown  of  the  buckwheat,  the  bright 
yellow  mustard,  the  green  pastures 
by  rivers,  and  the  poppies  in  the 
com;  the  fields  divided  by  high 
hedges  and  dispersed  by  mellowed 
trees,  the  purple  heath,  the  luxu- 
riant fern.  It  is  harvest-time 
everywhere,  and  the  people  have 
evidently  but  one  thought,  'the 
gathering  in;'  the  country  pre- 
sents to  us  a  picturo,  not  like 
W&ttBAXi'a  fStea  galantes,  but  rather 
that  of  a  peaceful  English  harvest 
home.  We  aro  in  the  midst  of 
corn-fields  now,  near  Yillers-sur- 
Mer,  and  the  hill-side  is  alto- 
gether glorious.  It  is  covered  to 
the  very  summit  with  riches;  the 
heavily-laden  com  stems  wave  their 
crests  against  a  blue  horizon,  whilst 
in  a  deep  cleft  a  long  line  of  pop- 
pies winds  downwards  in  a  scarlet 
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stream.  The  flowere  are  set  thickly 
in  some  places  and  form  a  blaze 
of  colour,  inconceiTably,  pamfnlly 
brilliant.  We  could  not  paint  it  if 
we  would,  bat  we  ma;  see  in  it  an 
alitor;  of  plenty  and  of  peace  (of 
that  peace  which  France  so  ur- 
gently desireB);  we  may  see  her 
blood-red  banner  of  war  laid  down 
to  garland  the  hill-side  with  its 
cnmeoa  folds,  her  children  laying 
their  offerings  at  the  feet  of  Ceres 
and  foi^etting  Mara  altogether! 

Here  the  traTellerj  who  has 
been  making  the  little  tonr  in  Nor- 
mandy that  we  have  sketched  oat 
for  him,  arriTeB  again  at  the 
coast,  where  he  may  take  the  boat 
from  Havre  to  England;  or,  if 
otherwise  inclined,  can  visit  the 
'  happy  hunting  grounds '  of  Tron- 


ville  and  Deanville,  or  the  more 
pictniesque  and  bracing  little  town 
of  £tret&t,  with  its  rocks  and  caves 
and  its  BTumner  population  of 
Paridennes  disporting  themselves 
by  the  sea. 


It  is  past  midnight  now  at 
Avranohee,  end  the  yonng  Marie 
and  the  old  are  in  deeper  dreams. 
The  moon  is  shining  full  across  the 
bay  and  silvering  the  rocks  on 
Mont  St.  Michel ;  the  night  dili- 
gence is  jingling  down  the  hill,  and 
the  owls  are  shnffling  in  the  ivy  on 
the  walL  How  is  it,  we  wonder, 
that  English  travellers  know  so 
little  of  these  spots — so  quaint,  so 
beantiftd,  so  near  home  and  so 
like  home  ? 
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I  HAD  been  staying  in  Denbigh 
for  some  weeks  to  read.  My 
coach,  a  Jesus'  man,  as  all  Welsh- 
men are,  had  gone  np  to  Oxford 
from  a  grammar-school  in  the 
county,  as  poor  as  a  rat,  had  ac- 
quitted himself  while  at  the  IJni- 
Yersity  with  so  much  credit  thai 
he  not  only  gathered  to  himself  for 
his  maintenance  all  the  Joshuan 
emoluments  open  to  him,  but  eyen 
the  University  scholarships  and 
prizes  fell  at  his  feet.  Alma  Mater 
was  proud  of  him ;  and  when  he 
took  a  degree,  answering  to  the 
highest  expectations  of  everyone, 
the  brightest  prospects  seemed 
open  before  him.  But  no.  After 
flying  sublimely  through  the 
schools,  he  chose  once  again  to 
seek  his  mountain  land,  where  a 
mountain  lassie  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  opened  a  school  in  his 
own  county-town  with  hope,  love, 
and  patience  as  his  only  guarantees 
of  success.  At  the  time  I  knew 
him  he  had  realized  a  very  com- 
fortable competency,  and  though 
his  wife  for  years  had  been  sleep- 
ing the  long  sleep,  she  had  left 
him  two  most  perfect  daughters, 
Kelly  and  Beatrice,  maidens  .  I 
cannot  describe,  and  of  whom 
I  shall  have  to  say  but  little, 
though  one  was  the  motive  power 
in  the  day's  scramble  I  am  going 
to  relate. 

I  had  two  rooms  in  old  Price's 
house,  perched  up  aloft  all  by 
themselves  above  the  rest  of  the 
building.  They  were  not  garrets, 
however,  by  any  means ;  but  com- 
fortable, old-fashioned,  good-sized, 
well-furnished  rooms ;  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  rather  free  in  the  use 
of  my  epithets,  but  my  diggings 
really  did  deserve  every  good  word 


I  can  say  of  them.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  I  woke  I  could  see  the 
line  of  Flintshire  hills,  blue  with 
heather,  against  the  shining  sky; 
and  when  I  opened  my  Aristotle, 
and  lit  a  cigar,  the  same  hills  met 
me  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
as  often  as  I  raised  my  eyes  from 
the  Greek  of  the  ethics  to  turn  to 
my  crib,  or  to  the  ponderous  Liddell 
and  Scott  which  lay  open  in  front 
of  me,  or — shall  I  confess  it  ? — to 
lean  over  my  table  and  peep  down 
into  the  garden  below  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Nelly,  as  she  walked  to 
and  fro  along  the  shady  walk  by 
the  house  wall,  directly  beneath 
me,  whence  now  and  then  the 
musical  tones  of  her  voice  came 
pealing  upwards,  as  a  snatch  of 
some  favourite  song  came  into 
her  memory  while  she  read  and 
walked.] 

I  found  her  in  the  drawing- 
room  one  evening  with  her  book 
of  ferns  open  before  her.  Now  I 
know  as  much  about  ferns  as  I 
do  about  jute  or  indigo.  I  think 
ferns  very  delightful  in  a  natural 
grotto,  when  it  is  not  too  damp; 
I  think  a  fernery  is  very  pretty 
when  it  is  tastefully  arranged  and 
well  kept ;  and  I  admire  the  gor- 
geous productions  of  the  scenic 
artist  which  he  places  before  ub 
as  a  piece  de  resistance  to  his  ballet 
and  his  coloured  fire  at  Christmas. 
But  Nelly's  book!  The  Latin 
names  were  doubly  Latin  to  me, 
and  the  English  names  as  bad  as 
Greek.  Judge  then  the  state  of 
consternation  into  which  I  was 
thrown  when  my  companion,  turn- 
ing to  a  blank  page  of  the  book, 
said : — 

'  I  am  keeping  this  for  the  Os- 
munda  Begalis,    Beatrice  has  had 
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a  specimen  for  some  time,  and  I 
have  been  waiting  more  than  two 
years.  Will  you  take  the  trouble 
to  get  one  for  me,  Mr.  Lumley  ?' 

'  I  would  take  any  trouble  for 
you.  You  shall  have  a  specimen 
as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  town. 
Let  me  see.  This  is  Thursday, 
and  I  start  on  Saturday.' 

'  What  a  goose  you  are !  Do 
you  suppose  that  it  grows  in  Hyde 
Park,  or  that  I  want  my  book  en- 
riched from  Covent  Garden  ?  No, 
I  must  have  the  fern  while  you 
are  here,  and  it  only  grows  in  one 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  a 
little  ravine  on  the  side  of  Moel 
Fammau.  Will  you  get  it  for  me  ?' 
Moel  Fammau,  '  the  mother  of 
the  hills,'  was  the  highest  and  the 
bluest  of  the  mountain  range  I 
have  mentioned.  I  had  often 
thought  of  devoting  a  day  to 
climbiog  it,  before  Nelly's  fern 
mania  brought  the  matter  to  a 
positive  issue. 

*  Of  course  I  will  go  to  Moel 
Fammau  for  you,  or  to  the  world's 
end,  if  you  like ;  but  how  am  I  to 
tell  this  fern  from  the  numberless 
others  which'  no  doubt  grow  in  the 
same  place  ?' 

'  It  will  be  the  largest  fern 
there.  Sometimes  it  grows  nine 
feet  nigh,  but  I  think  not  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  fronds  gBOW 
in  large  tufts  from  a  thick,  woody 

rhizoma,  and ' 

'  Thanks,'  I  interrupted,  '  I 
shall  know  it  perfectly  by  the  first 
part  of  your  description.  I  shall 
look  out  for  the  largest  fern  in  the 
gully,  and  bring  you  that.' 
'  When  will  you  go  ?' 
'  To-morrow.  It  is  my  only 
day.' 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  and 
began  to  pack  my  books,  half 
pleased,  half  amused,  and  half 
vexed  at  the  programme  laid  out 
for  my  last  day  in  Denbigh,  when 
a  lucky  thought  came  into  my 
head.    I  would  ask  James  Eawdon 


to  accompany  me.    He  was  not 
quite  the  companion  I  should  have 
chosen,  for  he  had  a  queer  habit 
of  saying  untoward  things  out  of 
season,  and  I  did  not  consider  my 
acquaintance  with  him  of  suffi- 
cient standing  to  justify  the  in- 
terest he  always  took  in  my  affairs. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  six  or 
seven  and  twenty,  a  clergyman, 
and  the  son  of  a  Scotch  baronet, 
but  somehow  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  bride  the  church,  and 
was  living  a  life  of  idleness,  quietly 
irregular,    fishing    all    day,    and 
spending  his  evenings  by  his  own 
fireside  with  his  pipe  and  whisky- 
toddy.    But  he  was  the  only  ac- 
quaintance I  had  in  the  place,  so 
I  sent  him  a  note,  asking  him  to 
meet  me  at  the  station  at  ten  the 
following  morning,  and  was  re- 
lieved when  I  received  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  to- 
dream  confused  dreams  of  Eo}tal 
Osmunds,  Nellies,  Moel  Fammaus, 
and  Rawdons.  I  imagined  I  was 
going  like  a  caricature  of  '  Jack- 
in-the-green,'  to  present  a  gigantic 
fern,  twice  my  own  height,  to  a 
princess  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
while  Rawdon  goaded  me  on  with 
his  fishing-rod  as  often  as  I  stag- 
gered beneath  the  weight  of  my 
burden,  or  my  pace  became  too 
slow;  or  I  thought  that.  I  was 
bird-nesting,  and  climbing  to  the 
top  of  somewhere  by  means  of  a 
ladder  of  fern-leaf.  And  that 
horrid  Bawdon  was  always  there 
with  his  fishing-rod. 

How  I  began  to  hate  that  fish- 
ing-rod in  my  dream !  And  when 
I  saw  the  veritable  instrument  of 
torture  itself  waved  to  me  as  a 
signal  from  the  door  of  the  book- 
ing-office, I  could  have  snatched 
it  away  and  sent  it  flying  up  Vale 
Street  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Bawdon  stood  there  in  his  usual 
costume,  a  suit  of  the  coarsest 
tweed,  and  a  tall  felt  hat,  which 
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did  not  preyent  you  from  seeing 
that  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  pound- 
of-candles  style.  His  rod  and 
fishing-basket,  with  a  clerical  tie, 
completed  his  attire.  He  had  been 
waiting  half-an-hoor  for  me,  he 
said.  I  conld  not  help  thinJdng 
that  he  had  better  have  devoted 
it  to  his  toilet,  bnt  there  was  no 
time  to  waste,  so  I  was  prevented 
from  the  rudeness  of  telling  him 
so. 

Going  into  the  station  Bawdon 
took  the  lead.  '  Two  first-class 
tickets  for  Rheul,' — then  turning 
to  me,  '  you  can  pay  for  both ;  I 
will  settle  with  you  afterwards.' 
We  were  soon  in  the  train,  and  a 
short  journey  brought  us  to  Rheul, 
the  nearest  village  to  the  foot  of 
Moel  Fammau.  We  turned  into  the 
village  inn — there  are  village  inns 
still  remaining  in  Wales,  outside 
the  tourist  districts — ^to  refresh 
ourselves,  and  inquire  the  best 
way  up  the  moimtain,  when  my 
friend  discovered  that  he  was  un- 
provided with  tobacco  for  the  day's 
consumption.  I  had  brought  out 
a  fat  case  of  cigars,  but  the  canny 
Scotchman  would  smoke  nothing 
but  a  short  pipe,  which  he  carried 
as  though  it  were  a  rose,  in  the 
button-hole  of  his  coat. 

'  I  must  have  some  tobacco  by 
some  means,'  ho  said,  '  and  plenty 
of  it.  SupiK)se  we  buy  up  all  they 
have  in  the  house,  and  astonish 
the  natives.  Tou  can  pay  for  it, 
and  I  will  settle  with  you  after- 
wards.' 

It  turned  out  that  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  had  about 
two  pounds  of  tobacco  wrapped 
up  in  little  papers — each  paper  a 
pennyworth.  In  spite  of  my  pro- 
testations, Eawdon  emptied  the 
whole  drawerful  into  his  basket, 
quite  contentedly,  and  went  whist- 
ling out  of  the  house  while  I  paid 
his  bill  and  our  score. 

'Turn  to  the  left  past  the 
parsonage  and  the  big  brick  house 


youll  see,  and  it  11  be  dear  to 
you  when  to  turn  off  the  road.' 
These  were  the  directions  of  our 
hostess,  delivered  with  a  strong 
Welsh  accent,  and,  following  them, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  toiling 
up  the  side  of  Moel  Fammau. 

There  is  something  very  exhila- 
rating in  leaving  the  high  road 
and  striking  across  country,  and 
especially  there  is  something  par- 
ticularly buoyant  to  the  spirits  in 
climbling  a  hill.  Of  course  there 
are  hills  and  liill&  Tou  would 
find  it  very  wearisome  to  toil  up 
the  pass  of  Llanberis  in  the  dark ; 
and  I  know  a  hill  in  Derbyshire^ 
on  the  turnpike  road,  which  I 
have  to  climb  sometimes,  and  am 
always  more  dead  than  alive  on 
reaching  the  top.  But  this  is 
different  to  mountain  climbing  on 
a  fine  clear  day,  with  a  fresh 
breeze  strengthening  every  step 
you  take  upwards,  and  b^ging 
you  to  buffet  with  it  in  such  a 
free  and  hearty  manner,  that  you 
enjoy  the  labour  and  perseverance 
you  are  compelled  to  exercise.  To 
leave  the  road,  cross  a  field  or 
two,  climb  a  wall,  and  then  dis- 
cover there  are  no  more  walls 
before  you ;  and  presently  to  find 
the  grass  growing  shorter  and 
sweeter,  and  that  you  have  to 
pick  your  way  among  boulder- 
stones  and  gorse  bushes,  while 
now  and  then  you  set  your  foot 
into  the  middle  of  a  clump  of 
heather,  and  at  last  after  wading 
knee  deep  in  heather  bloom  for 
half  a  mile,  to  strike  suddenly 
upon  a  solitary  sheep  path,  and  to 
follow  it  round  the  mountain  with- 
out caring  much  whether  it  brings 
you  nearer  to  the  top  or  not — what 
a  fund  of  delight  and  wholesome 
recreation  there  is  for  a  young 
and  healthy  man  in  all  this.  For 
the  first  hour  or  so  the  ascent  was 
easy  enough,  and  we  kept  well 
together,  my  chief  care  being  to 
keep  to  windward  of  Bawdon,  who 
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gaye  the  smoke  of  his  bad  tobacco 
to  the  breezes  in  such  enormous 
clouds,  that  I,  a  smoker,  could  not 
stand  it.  Bnt  it  presently  became 
more  diffionlt,  and  the  fiidiing-rod 
aad  cntty  pipe  soon  distanced  me, 
nntil  at  last  all  I  could  see  of  my 
companion  was  a  jnllar  of  smoke, 
rising  apparently  from  the  heather, 
which  showed  me  that  he  was 
resting  and  waiting  for  me  to 
come  up  to  him. 

Judge  my  surprise  and  delight 
when  I  discoyered  him  seated  in  a 
rocky  comer,  in  the  side  of  just 
such  a  little  rayine  as  Nelly  had 
described  to  me. 

'  How  long  haye  you  been  there, 
Bawdon  ? . 

'  Just  as  long  as  the  difference 
between  your  time  for  ascending 
the  hill  and  mine — ^I  hayen't  got 
a  watch,  and  I  hayen't  a  pedome- 
ter, so  I  can't  tell  you  either  how 
many  steps  or  how  many  minutes 
I  took  to  reach  this.  But  I  can 
tell  you  something,  I  am  dread- 
fully peckish.  Haye  you  brought 
anything  to  eat  with  you  ?' 

'  Nothing — not  eyen  a  sandwich. 
That  basket  of  yours  might  haye 
held  all  that  we  want,  but  you 
would  insist  on  filling  it  with 
tobacco.' 

Hereupon  he  quoted  the  old 
doggrel  yerse  in  praise  of  to- 
bacco— 

'  Much  victuals  serve  for  glattony,  to 

fatten  men  like  swine, 
Bnt  he's  a  frngal  man  indeed  who  on 

a  leaf  can  dine ; 
He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands,  his 

finger-ends  to  wipe, 
Who  keeps  his  kitchen  in  a  box,  his 

roast  meat  in  a  pipe.' 

Adding  as  a  comment,  in  the 
plainest  English  prose,  that  he 
thought  the  sooner  we  made  for 
the  top  of  the  hill  the  better,  as  he 
supposed  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  getting  anything  until  we  had 
done  so  and  come  to  the  bottom 
again ;  so  we  began  to  trudge  on 
again,  he  taking  the  top  of  the 


bank,  I  walking  along  the  bed  of 
the  little  mountain  streamlet,  now 
innocent  of  water,  and  looking 
right  and  left  for  the  Oamunda 
Begalis, 

I  was  rather  puzzled  at  first, 
there  seemed  to  be  so  many  big 
ferns ;  but  remembering  that  the 
particular  fern  I  was  in  search  of, 
sometimes  grew  to  the  height  of 
nine  feet,  I  soon  determined  to 
take  no  notice  of  any  which  did 
not  at  least  outtop  my  shoulders. 
At  last  I  thought  that  I  had 
found  my  prize.  Bawdon,  fiir 
away  on  the  rocks  aboye  me, 
looked  like  a  goat.  I  called  to 
him  to  come  down. 

'What  is  it?  he  inquired^ 
when  he  had  got  half-way. 

'  Do  you  know  anything  aboui 
ferns?' 

'  Not  much.  There's  the  maiden's^ 
hair,  and        ' 

'Neyer  mind  the  "and."  Do 
you  know  the  Boyal  Osmund  when 
you  see  it  ? 

'Neyer  heard  of  it  before,  bnt 
perhaps  I  might  know  it  by  in» 
stinct — as  I  should  recognize  any 
palatable  dish  that  might  be  set 
before  me  at  this  moment' 

'Come  down  and  look  at  this 
fern.' 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  with 
me,  and  his  arguments,  added  to 
my  own  prejudiced  opinion,  con- 
yinced  me  that  I  had  got  hold  of 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  yeritable 
and  much  coyeted  fern  that  Nelly 
wanted.  I  belieye  he  knew  all 
the  time  what  a  goose  I  was 
making  of  myself,  but  I  forgaye 
him,  along  with  all  other  small 
offenders,  when  I  took»my  degree. 

And  here  I  found  there  was 
some  use  in  the  fishing-rod.  Join- 
ing two  pieces  together  he  bound 
the  stem  of  my  fern  to  the  piece, 
thus  considerably  lessening  my 
trouble  in  carrying  my  prize,  and 
the  chances  of  breaking  it  We 
now  made  for  the  summit  in  good 
earnest 
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The  top  of  Moel  Fammaii  is 
oonspicuons  in  the  Undwcape,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  highest  of 
the  range  of  hills  to  which  it 
belongs,  bnt  because  it  is  crowned 
by  a  square  stone  tower  of  con- 
siderable size,  called  the  Jubilee 
Tower,  one  of  the  many  relics 
thrt  remain  of  the  mis-directed 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  rejoicings  oyer 
the  fiftieth  anniyersary  of  the 
accession  of  good  King  Qeorge  the 
Third.  We  were  disappointed  on 
reaching  it  to  find  the  masonry  in 
Tery  bad  repair,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  enter  the  building, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
stones  in  front  of  the  doorway, 
which  quite  choked  it  up.  An 
inscription  runs  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  setting  forth  the 
date  and  purpose  of  its  erection ; 
but  a  great  part  of  it  had  ffUlen  to 
the  ground,  and  I  did  not  consider 
it  worth  while  to  copy  what  re- 
mained, although  I  always  carry 
a  pencil  and  a  note-book  to  dot 
down  anything  curious  that  comes 
in  my  way. 

The  Yiew  from  the  top  was 
magnificent.  We  could  see  the 
line  of  sea  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee,  and  scores  of  towns 
and  villages  lay  spread  out  like  a 
map ;  while  on  the  other  side  the 
fruitful  vale  of  Clwyd,  rightly 
termed  the  Eden  of  Wales,  re- 
I)osed  beneath  us.  We  came  down 
another  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
BawdoQ  was  not  long  disappointed 
in  his  desire  to  refresh  the  inner 
man,  for  before  we  reached  the 
bottom  we  lighted  on  a  small 
homestead,  where  a  sort  of  homely 
merrymaking  was  being  held. 
Here  we  were  hospitably  invited 
to  sit  down  to  a  table  laden  with 
good  cheer,  and  both  of  us  did 
ample  justice  to  it  In  fact,  so 
well  pleased  were  we  with  our 
entertainment,  and  so  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  resting  ourselves. 


that  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  we 
said  farewell,  and  a  pitch  dark 
night 

'I  say,'  whispered  Bawdon,  as 
we  were  preparing  to  leave,  'I 
think  we  ought  to  make  these 
people  a  present  of  some  sort 
Suppose  you  give  them  four 
shillings  for  me,  and  what  you 
like  for  yourself.  I  will  settle 
with  you  afterwards.' 

While  I  was  paying  this  little 
tribute  to  my  hostess,  I  made 
some  inquiries  as  to  our  where- 
abouts, and  learnt  to  my  dismay 
that  we  were  four  miles  from 
Bheul,  and  could  not  possibly 
reach  in  time  for  a  homeward 
train  that  evening.  The  present, 
which  they  evidently  did  not 
expect,  appeared  to  be  a  most 
pleasant  surprise  to  the  good 
people,  and  we  left  the  house 
amid  a  perfect  volley  of  blessings, 
in  Welsh,  from  the  assembled 
company — at  least  I  hope  they 
were  blessings— -but  my  knowledge 
of  the  Welsh  language  at  that 
time  was  so  limited,  that  they 
might  have  been  anathemas  of  the 
loudest  description. 

We  could  get  no  conveyance  at 
Bheul,  and  had  to  trudge  back  to 
Denbigh  through  the  dark,  getting 
there  some  time  after  midnight  I 
said  good-bye  to  Bawdon  at  old 
Price's  door — his  last  words  were 
a  promise  to  meet  me  at  the 
station  at  six  o'clock,  and  settle 
accounts.  Then  an  old  Welsh- 
woman, who  had  been  sitting  up 
for  me,  brought  me  my  candle, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  was 
in  my  own  room,  having  first 
carefully  deposited  my  treasure  in 
a  jar  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
I  thought  Nelly  would  be  certain 
to  find  it,  for  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  her  in  the  morning. 

Once  in  my  own  apartments,  I 
sat  down  to  my  table  to  put  into 
a  permanent  form  some  thoughts 
that  had  been  running  through 
my  head  during  the  day.    How 
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long  I  remained  awake  I  don't 
know,  but  at  four  o'clock  I  woke 
up  to  find  to  my  snrprise  that  I 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  my  chair, 
and  thanked  my  stars  that  it  was 
no  later.  I  hastily  pnt  t(^ther 
the  few  little  things  which  had 
not  been  packed  for  me  in  my 
absence,  dressed  for  my  jonmey, 
and  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  I  fonnd  not  only  my 
br^kfast  awaiting  me,  bnt  to  my 
mirprise  Nelly  waiting  to  take 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

'  You  dear,  good-natured,  good- 
for-nothing,  stupid  man,'  was  her 
greeting,  as  I  entered  the  room; 
'do  you  know  what  you  haye 
done?' 

My  conscience  did  not  accuse 
me  of  having  done  anything 
wrong,  so  I  refused  to  cry  peccayi 
until  she  gaye  me  a  little  more 
light.  Nelly  did  not  keep  me 
long  in  suspense. 

'Do  you  know  what  you  did 
yesterday  ?' 

*  I  went  up  Moel  Fanmiau,  and 


'  And  brought  back — ' 
' '  And  brought  back  the  largest 
fern  I  could  find.' 

'  Which  was — ' 

'The  Osmunda  BegcUis,*  I  fal- 
tered. 

'  A  piece  of  bracken  I' 

'  At  any  rate  this  is  not  a  piece 
of  bracken,'  I  exclaimed  in  despe- 
ration, producing  from  my  pocket 
my  last  night's  lucubration, '  Will 
you  take  this  in  remembrance  of 
the  day  I  tried  to  find  the  Boyal 
Osmund  for  you?' 

It  was  a  sonnet,  entitled 

MOEL  FAMMAU. 

I  found  the  mother  of  the  hills :  she  lay 

Beneath  a  slnmhrons  canopy  of  hlue, 

Which  kissed  her  dewy  eyelids  as  she 

drew 

In  her  sweet  slumber  the  sweet  airs  of 

May, 


Which  fluttered  round  her,  wreathing 
in  their  play 
Her    mural    crown,  with    locks    of 

fleecy  hue, 
And    on    her    rounded    breast    two 
blossoms  grew ; 
And  one  I  plucked,  and  kissed,  and  bore 

away, 
And  here  it  is ;  and  with  it — ^what  are 
these? 
A  maiden's  curl,  a  letter,  a  small 
glove. 
Hill-mother,  when  her  breast,  not  thine 
did  please, 
In  far  leas  healthy  fields  my  soul  did 
roTe; 
For  thou  art  steadfast— she  the  summer 
breeze, 
That  wantons  roxmd  thee.    But  of 
such  is  love. 

'I  burnt  curl,  letter,  and  gloye 
last  night,  Nelly.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why?*  • 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  what 
took  place  during  the  few  minutes 
I  still  had  left  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  left  Denbigh  that  morning 
under  a  promise  to  return,  not  to 
go  away  again  alone. 

Heighol  How  our  dreams 
yanish.  The  next  winter,  at  a 
ball,  some  consummate  ninny- 
hammer  contriyed  through  his 
cltunsiness  to  cripple  her  for  life, 
and  all  these  years  she  has  lain  on 
a  sofa,  and  therefore 

No,  sir,  you  are  quite  wrong — 
I  haye  been  married  some  years. 
Bnt  she — she  writes  me  affection- 
ate notes  at  Christmas  time,  and 
on  the  anniyersary  of  the  day  when 
I  climbed  Moel  Fammau.  My  wife 
bids  me  burn  these  notes,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  commit- 
ting any  sin  in  keeping  them,  for 
old  acquaintance'  sake. 


I  looked  out  for  Bawdon  at  the 
railway  station  that  morning,  but 
he  was  nowhere  in  sight,  nor  haye 
I  seen  or  heard  of  him  since. 

A  BAyEir's  Fsatheb. 
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MAT  WE  DEINK  COLD  WATEE  ?  AND,  IP 

SO,  WHEN  ? 

Bt  MbS.  J.  H.  BiDDELL. 


IF  any  one  of  the  medical  men 
who  last  winter  did  such  gal- 
lant battle  in  favour  of  alcohol, 
were  to  inform  the  British  public 
that  a  tumbler  or  two  of  cold  water 
is  not  absolutely  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution,  he  would  be 
conferring  a  greater  boon  on  seyeral 
of  his  fellow-creatures  than  can 
well  be  estimated. 

It  would  not  be  of  the  slightest 
use  for  a  teetotallor,  hydropathist, 
or  any  other  fanatic  who  belieyes 
solely  and  wholly  in  cold  water,  to 
giye  such  an  assurance. 

The  testimony  of  people  who 
drink  when  they  are  not  thirsty — 
who,  on  principle,  swallow  pints 
of  cold  water  the  moment  they 
get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning, 
and  who  repeat  the  dose  at  stated 
intervals  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  when  no  ordinary  man  or 
woman  would  think  of  taking  it, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  either  satis- 
factory or  trustworthy. 

They  are  blinded  by  prejudice — 
they  are  following  an  ideal  which 
is  neither  romantic  nor  pleasant ; 
they  hold  a  creed  as  little  elastic 
in  its  articles  as  a  rule-of-three 
sum. 

They  drink  water,  and  nothing 
else ;  they  drink  it  at  certain  times, 
and  accompanied  by  magical  rites 
and  numbers.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
something  to  know  that  in  our  land 
there  is  a  race  of  professing  water- 
drinkers,  some  of  whom  reach  a 
good  old  age;  but  whenever  a 
question  of  diet  becomes  one  of 
line  and  plummet,  too,  it  becomes 
at  the  same  time  hopeless  as  re- 
gards general  applicability. 

What  the  world  really  wants  is 
a  man,  having  authority,  who  shall 


write  to  the  'Times,'  and  say — 
'  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
cold  water — ^providing  always  it  bd 
not  foul  with  sewage,  or  sparkling 
from  contiguity  to  a  churchyard — 
which  can  be  considered  delete- 
rious to  health.' 

'  A  man  ordinarily  strong  may  as 
safely  drink  a  glass  of  water  whezk 
he  is  thirsty,  as  he  may  eat  a  steak 
when  he  is  hungry.' 

Of  course  the  letter  would  b& 
very  differently  worded.  The  writer 
would  cite,  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment, various  chemical  authorities 
— he  would  adduce  recondite  me- 
dical testimony — ^he  might  even 
introduce  a  case  of  recovery  from, 
dangerous  \llness,  attributable, 
when  all  other  remedies  had  failed^ 
to  a  draught  of  pure  cold  water. 
He  would  clothe  his  meaning 
in  professional  language,  but  still 
it  might  be  hoped  his  language 
would  be  suf&ciently  explicit  to 
make  thegeneral  public  understand 
that  water  and  poison  are  not 
synonymous  terms— that  the  former 
is  indeed  by  many  degrees  the  less 
dangerous  of  the  two;  nay,  that 
there  may  be  certain  conditions 
under  which  it  is  possible  for 
water  to  prove  as  beneficial  to  the 
body  as  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
palate. 

'  But,'  remarks  the  attentive 
reader  of  this  paper,  '  you  are  seir 
ting  up  ninepins  in  order  to  knock 
them  over.  Who  ever  said,  or 
thought,  that  cold  water  was  un- 
wholesome ?' 

To  which  I  reply, '  Many  people ; 
not  theoretically,  perhaps,  but 
practically,  certainly.' 

If  a  person  does  not  want  to 
drink  water,  the  question  naturally 
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slumbers ;  bnt  if  he  does,  the  con- 
yersatioH  which  ensues  is  this : 

'  Ton  should  not  drink  so  much 
cold  water.' 

'Why  not?' 

'  Because  it  is  not  good  for  you.' 

'  Why  is  it  not  good  for  me  ?' 

'  Because  it  is  not.' 

An  eminently  satisfactory  an- 
swer! 

What  the  experience  of  others 
may  be  I  cannot  tell ;  mine  own 
has  iuTariably  been  that  if  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  be  thirsty,  he,  she, 
or  it,  is  told  not  to  drink  water. 

As  no  human  being,  not  a  fana- 
tic, ever  wishes  to  drink  water  ex- 
cepting when  he  is  thirsty,  the  in- 
ference is  self-evident. 

Sapposing  the  weather  to  be 
warm,  as  it  is  occasionally  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  a  man  being  so 
likewise  wishes  for  a  glass  of  water, 
some  friend  is  certain  to  exclaim — 

'  You  should  not  drink  water.* 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  Because  you  are  so  warm.' 

Or,  if  the  day  be  frosty,  the  re- 
monstrance runs  thus : 

'  Tou  should  not  drink  water.' 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  Because  it  is  so  cold.' 

And  this  unacknowledged  but 
inyeterate  prejudice  against  water 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  classes  of 
the  community ;  it  is  so  little  used 
internally ;  it  is  decried  so  conti- 
nually, that  the  mystery  to  me  is, 
why  Drs.  Frankland  and  Letheby 
should  be  perpetually  troubling 
themselyes  about  the  quality  of 
London  water. 

What  can  it  possibly  matter 
whether  water  be  pure  or  impure, 
when  no  one  drinks  it  ?  No  one — 
unless  it  may  be  a  stray  imp  coming 
from  school,  who  climbs  up  to  one 
of  the  drinking-fountains,  and  fills 
and  empties  the  chain-secured  shell, 
with  a  yague  idea  that  he  is  doing 
something  wrong,  and  a  very  cer- 
tain impression  that  he  glories  in 
doing  it 


To  revert,  however,  to  the  origi- 
nal argrunent, '  May  we  drink  cold 
water ;  and,  if  so,  when  ?'  Virtually, 
we  are  told  we  may  when  not 
thirsty — which  means,  in  practice, 
never. 

Now  out  of  this  reply  there 
arises  three  fresh  questions : 

1.  Whence  comes  this  prejudice 
against  water  ? 

2.  Why  should  it  be  considered 
an  improper  agent  to  use  in  the 
quenching  of  thirst  ? 

3.  Can  any  y)erson  say,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  that  illness  has 
resulted  from  persons  drinking 
water  when  they  felt  disposed  to 
take  it,  and  from  no  other 
cause? 

To  the  first  question,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  suggest,  that  men,  as 
a  rule,  dislike  and  distrust  water, 
because  they  have  a  liking  for,  and 
a  profound  faith  in,  beer  or  its 
equivalents. 

A  man  cannot  serve  two 
masters.  If  he  he  serving  beer 
or  its  equivalents,  as  a  matter  of 
course  he  feels  it  a  reflection 
on  his  master  to  see  any  one 
relishing  a  glass  of  water.  If 
it  be  his  creed  that  malt  or  the 
juice  of  the  grape  should,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  ev(Ty  fluid  that  passes 
the  lips,  there  can  be  nothing  won- 
derful in  the  fact  of  the  holder  of 
a  more  liberal  creed  seeming  ob- 
noxious to  him.  01)serving,  in  a 
word,  that  some  persons,  under 
some  circumstances,  actually  relish 
cold  water,  and  swallow  it  with 
absolute  enjoyment,  he  has  set  up 
a  giant  of  prejudice  beside  each 
running  stream,  and  babbling 
brook,  and  sparkling  fountain,  to 
prevent  passers-by  tasting,  touch- 
ing, handling. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing 
back  incomprehensible  ideas  to 
their  first  sources,  may  perhaps 
suggest  that  the  dislike  to  water, 
which  seems  so  very  human,  origi- 
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nated  in  the  superabimdaiice  of 
that  fluid  wjiich  covered  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge. 

The  first  mention  of  wine  is  after 
that  date ;  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  time  of  Noah,  all 
men — with  the  exception  of  the 
Bechabites  and  modem  teetotallers 
— seem  to  have  been  shunning 
more  and  more  the  delights  of  that 
cup  which,  as  has  been  so  aptly 
remarked, 

'  Neither  cheers  nor  inebriates.' 

However  this  may  be,  no  rational 
person  can  doubt  that  the  general 
dislike  to  see  water  taken  inter- 
nally, is  as  absurd  as  the  dislike  all 
those  who  have  arrived  at  middle 
age  can  recollect  as  once  existing 
against  its  use  externally. 

Forty  years  ago,  or  even  less, 
what  was  thought  of  the  person 
who  '  tubbed,'  summer  and  winter 
— ^who  'ruined  his  constitution' 
by  sponging  himself  all  over  from 
head  to  foot  in  cold  water  ?  Nay, 
80  recently  as  the  period  when  the 
'  Saturday  Beview '  was  launched, 
the  use  of  water  externally  was 
confined  to  so  small  a  class,  that 
the  early  writers  in  its  columns — 
superior  as  they  seemed  in  all 
other  respects  to  human  weak- 
nesses— could  not  avoid  telling 
their  readers,  by  implication,  that 
they  bathed  themselves. 

Some  of  the  very  wittiest  re- 
marks that  were  ever  made  on  the 
subject  of  tubbing,  may  be  found  by 
referring  to  the  youthful  columns 
of  our  now  old  acquaintance. 

Thorough  ablutions  were  even 
then  so  new  as  to  seem  strange. 
Now  every  man  washes,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  wash  himself,  whether  the 
morning  chance  to  be  cold  or 
warm.  It  was  not  so  everywhere 
once;  it  may  not  be  so  every- 
where even  yet. 

For  instance,  in  Ireland,  where, 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  dirt  was 
considered  equivalent  to  a    top- 


coat, and  where  an  old  woman  of 
eighty,  driven  by  the  famine  to  the 
poor-house,  being  washed  for  the 
only  time  in  eighty  years,  died  of 
the  shock. 

Or  even  in  England,  where,  it 
strikes  me,  there  might  still  be 
found  men  and  women  as  innocent 
of  a  thorough  scrub  as  that  poor 
victim — where  there  certainly  are 
street  arabs  who  might  have  stood 
for  the  originals  of  this  story : 

'  My  lad,  I  will  give  you  half-a- 
crown  if  you  tell  me  how  you  get 
into  your  clothes.' 

*  Please  your  honour,  I  never  get 
out  of  'em.' 

Nevertheless  water  is  now  used, 
and  largely,  externally.  Perhaps, 
in  the  good  time  coming,  it  may  be 
found  to  supply  a  want  in  our  in- 
ternal economy. 

Which  remark  leads  naturally  to 
the  second  question  previously  enu- 
merated— 

'Why  should  water  be  consi- 
dered an  improper  agent  to  use  in 
the  quenching  of  thirst  ?' 

Speaking  with  due  respect  for 
medical  authority,  and  obscurity, 
and  correction  of  this  statement,  if 
any  be  made,  it  may  be  observed 
that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
X)eople  out  of  a  thousand  have  the 
vaguest  possible  idea  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  thirst.  The  artificial  and 
luxurious  state  of  general  society 
rendering  positive  hunger  an  impos- 
sibility to  that  class  of  the  commu- 
nity who  are  in  the  habit  of  consi- 
dering cause  and  effect,  the  persons 
composing  that  class  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  thirst  must  be  as 
impossible  a  thing  to  occur  natu- 
rally in  the  routine  of  civilization 
as  hunger.  Which  would  be  all 
very  well  were  the  blood  as  ma- 
nageable as  the  stomach — ^as  docile 
a  steed  as  the  latter  over-worked 
horse. 

If  people  eat  too  much,  they  are 
not  htmgry ;  but  if  they  eat  and 
drink  too  much  they  are  thirsfy : 
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hence  arises  the  idea  that  thirst  is 
abnormal,  instead  of  natural. 

'  Of  course,  if  you  are  thirsty, 
you  must  be  ill,'  wise  folks  declare. 

My  good  friends,  are  you  not 
slightly  illogical?  In  the  same 
breath  you  would  not  hesitate  to 
declare — *  If  you  are  hungry,  you 
must  be  well.' 

Before  proceeding  further  may 
we  remark,  without  the  risk  of 
being  called  superficial,  not  to  say 
ignorant,  that  doctors  occasionally 
mi^apprehend  this  question  as  well 
as  the  unlearned.  Many  cases  in 
point  occur  to  me,  but  I  will  only 
cite  three. 

A  man  came  to  a  great  physician 
to  be  cured.  He  (the  physician) 
has  passed  to  his  rest,  and  left  a 
sufficient  fortune  behind  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  whom  it 
might  concern ;  so  it  cannot  hurt 
anybody  to  state  that,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  writer,  he  was,  despite 
his  standing,  a  remarkably  cleyer 
quack.  Not  of  the  disreputable 
sort ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
known  to  refuse  fees.  To  many  a 
guinea  he  turned  an  unintelligent 
face  in  the  case  to  which  I  refer. 

The  man  came.  He  had  drank 
water  largely,  and  a  good  many 
other  things  as  well — so  the  phy- 
sician feusetiously  suggested;  and 
the  soft  impeachment  was  owned. 

The  physician  put  him  on  diet. 
He  obserred  that  diet  The  weather 
was  frightfully  hot.  Had  he  only 
been  permitted  water  in  quantity, 
the  patient  would  have  rested  con- 
tent ;  but  water  was  forbidden.  He 
was  allowed  to  rinse  out  his  mouth, 
and  he  did  so,  swallowing,  it  may 
be,  some  drops  surreptitiously.  For 
fiye  weeks  he  endured  the  martyr- 
dom; then  he  returned  home  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self. 

Cured,  shall  we  say  ?  Well,  the 
one  competent  authority  pro- 
nounced he  was— only,  unhappily 
for  the  authority,  he  died.  Other 
causes  may  haye  supervened — pos- 


sibly they  did;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  during  the  whole  term 
of  his  probation  his  sole  cry  was 
forjwater,  and  that  was  prohibited ; 
and  when  he  recrossed  his  own 
threshold,  the  very  dogs  scarcely 
recognised  their  master. 

The  scene  shifts.  A  woman 
nursing  a  patient  in  the  hot 
tummer  weather.  To  eat  is  im- 
possible— to  drink  is  a  necessity. 

'  What  is  that  you  are  taking  ?' 
the  medical  attendant  inquires. 

'  Water.' 

'  The  worst  thing  imaginable  to 
quench  thirst.  Tou  should  take 
tea — ^it  quenches  thirst,  and  makes 
you  cool  afterwards.' 

To  believe  which,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  90°  in  the  shade,  was  a 
trial  of  fiuth. 

Shortly  after  she  meets  with 
another  authority  who  instructs 
her  as  follows : 

'  Thirst  is  always  the  result  of 
weakness.  A  stimulant  is  the  best 
remedy  for  thirst.  /  have  inva- 
riably found  it  so  in  my  prac- 
tice.' 

'But  she  does  not  find  it  so' 
in  her  own  experience;  and  on 
leaving  the  medical  professor,  she 
inquires  of  a  chemist  (I  do  not 
mean  a  chemist  and  druggist) — 

'  WiU  you  teU  me— that  is,  if 
you  know — ^what  is  the  cause  of 
thirst?' 

'  The  blood  wants  more  liquid,' 
he  immediately  answered.  '  The 
blood  is  asking  for.  water.' 

VoQh  I  he  might  be  right  or  he 
might  be  wrong;  but  supposing 
one  asked  the  cause  of  hunger,  and 
a  person  answered — *  The  stomach 
wants  to  be  filled,'  we  should  say, 
'  This  man  speaks  to  the  point — 
his  theory  is  at  all  events  intel- 
Ugible.' 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  con- 
sider thirst  a  sign  of  disease? 
Many  people  think  it  lies  in  their 
mouths  and  throats,  and  that  if  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  liquid  will  not 
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allay  the  irritation,  it  is  time  a 
doctor  was  sent  for. 

My  friends,  your  dry  tongues 
and  parched  throats  are  only  signs 
and  symptoms.  When  you  are 
thirsty,  millions  of  trumpet- 
mouthed  vessels  are  waiting  eagerly 
expectant  to  suck  up  the  moisture 
they  hope  you  will  be  wise  enough 
to  swallow  for  your  benefit  Your 
blood  is  asking  them  to  furnish  it 
with  fresh  reinforcements;  already 
is  the  glass  at  your  lips,  when  the 
familiar,  'You  should  not  drink 
that !'  meets  your  ears. 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  at  that 
juncture  drink  water  and  nothing 
else. 

When  Nature  is  not  screaming 
her  wants  out  to  you,  do  as  you 
please;  quaff  Bass,  Meet,  Sillery, 
Larose,  Burgundy,  even  sherry,  and 
leave  her  to  set  right  what  you 
have  been  doing  your  best  to  put 
wrong;  but  when  she  appeals  to 
you  do  not  neglect  her  cry.  She 
has  carried  you  over  many  a  ter- 
rible crisis— listen  to  her  voice 
when,  plainly  as  her  language  will 
allow,  she  asks  you  for  the  only 
beverage  that  can  benefit  her. 

S?ie  knows  what  she  wants,  and 
not  the  greatest  physician  who  ever 
lived  is  so  skilled  a  chemist  as  the 
great  Mother,  whose  entreaties  and 
instructions  men  systematically  ig- 
nore. 

As  regards  the  third  point,  i)er- 
haps  it  will  be  suflScient  to  leave 
the  answer  to  individual  experi- 
ence. 

Did  you,  sir,  or  did  you, 
madam,  ever  see  a  case  of  serious 
illness  caused  by  a  draught  of 
pure  cold — ^not  iced — water,  and 
for  the  origin  of  which  some 
other  very  probable  theory  might 
not  be  propounded  ?  Plenty  of 
stories  te  that  effect  are  travelling 
about  the  world,  but  if  their  origin 
were  traced,  it  would  usually  be 


found  in  the  fact  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  having  an  ugly  eruption  on 
the  face,  which  he  or  she  is  anxious 
to  imply  does  not  arise  from  con- 
stitutional or  spirituous  causes. 

'  It  all  came  from  taking  a  tum- 
bler of  cold  water  when  warm,'  or 
'bathing  my  face  in  cold  water 
when  heated  with  walking.'  Ob- 
vious moral  implied — *  Avoid  oold 
water  !* 

Only  the  other  evening,  speaking 
on  this  subject,  a  friend  remarked: 

'You  remember  Jones,  son-in- 
law  to  Bobinson, — how  dreadfully 
his  face  was  disfigured  1  That,  he 
teld  me,  was  entirely  owing  to  one 
glass  of  water.' 

'Did  he  never  drink  anything 
else  T  asked  a  gentleman  present, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
habite  of  the  said  Jones,  son-in-law 
to  Robinson. 

'  Besides,'  observed  the  present 
writer, '  even  supposing  Mr.  Jones* 
remarkable  statement  to  be  strictly 
true,  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer;  and  it  does  not  follow 
because  so  singular  a  phenomena 
occurred  in  a  single  instance,  that 
people  are  never  again  for  ever  to 
drink  water  when  they  wish  to  do 
so.' 

Whilst  this  paper  was  in  pro- 
gress, I  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  which  the  following  pas- 
sage occurred : 

'  I  am  perfectly  well  so  long  as 
I  touch  neither  wine  nor  spirite.' 

In  my  reply,  I  mentioned  the 
subject  of  this  article,  imaginiag 
naturally  that  if  a  man  had  aban- 
doned beer,  wine,  and  brandy,  he 
must  have  betaken  himself  to 
water.  By  return  of  post  came 
this  answer : 

'  I  hate  water ! — ^I  drink  cyder.' 

Would  any  one  be  '  surprised  to 
hear '  the  author  of  that  sentence 
remark — 'You  should  not  drink 
cold  water  ?'     I  think  not 
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OR,  THE  WARUKE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  PEACEABLE  PRIMA  DONNA, 

TRANSLATED  FBOX  THE  QEBMAN  OT  HOVF. 


IT  was  the  18th  of  August, 
1870,  and  the  dtizenB  of  Berlin 
were  hnrrying  at  a  rapid  pace 
once  again  to  the  Litsass  columns, 
to  get  a  sight  of  a  war  despatch 
which  had  just  been  posted  np. 

There  may  haye  been  fifty  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  yonng  and  old, 
and  of  all  ranks,  crowding  round 
a  column  near  Victoria  Street; 
naturally,  those  who  stood  at  some 
distance  could  learn  nothing  of 
the  despatch,  which  was  printed 
,  upon  orange-coloured  paper. 

'  Bead  it  out  loud !'  cried  a 
voice  from  the  background.  '  Yes, 
yes,  read  it  out  1'  resounded  in  a 
confused  chorus. 

'Don't  push  so,  good  woman! 
How  can  it  interest  you?'  ex- 
claimed a  broad-made,  district 
inspector,  as  a  young  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms  tried  to  work 
her  way  through  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  elbows. 

'  How  can  it  interest  me  ?'  she 
returned,  surreying  the  questioner 
with  a  defiant  glance,  'My  hus- 
band is  with  the  Landwehr  before 
Metz,  so  I  think  indeed — ' 

'  Make  room  for  the  Landwehr's 
wife !'  sounded  from  all  sides,  and 
a  lane  was  instantly  formed,  so 
that  the  woman  and  her  child 
could  comfortably  reach  the  des- 
patch. 

A  well-dressed  gentleman,  some- 
what bald,  with  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles  on  his  broBMl  nose,  now 
b^ged  for  silence,  and  when  he 
had  obtained  it,  read  out  the  des- 
patch in  a  loud,  full-toned  Yoice. 
It  was  dated  from  Pont-i-Mous- 
son  on  the  17th  of  August,  and 
brought  the  news  that  the  enemy 
had  made  a  sortie  from  Metz  on 


the  16th,  but  had  been  thrown 
back  upon  the  fortress  in  spite 
of  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers,  after  a  vehement  con- 
test, twelve  hours  long.  '  The 
losses  in  all  arms,  on  both  sides, 
are  very  considerable,'  came  as  a 
damper  to  this  joyful  news  of 
victory. 

'  Long  live  the  army !  Hurrah 
for  Prince  Frederick  Charles!' 
shouted  the  crowd,  waving  their 
hats  for  joy. 

The  group  had  just  b^un  to 
disperse  when  an  open  carriage 
drove  up.  The  beautifully  dressed 
lady  who  was  sitting  in  it  ordered 
her  coachman  to  stop  close  to  the 
column,  and  commissioned  the 
servant,  who  sprang  quickly  from 
the  box,  to  find  out  for  her  the 
contents  of  the  latest  despatch. 

'Tour  servant  can  spare  him- 
self the  trouble,  madame,'  said 
the  former  reader,  as  he  approached 
the  carriage  door,  and  saluted  the 
lady,  taking  off  his  hat. 

'  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  good 
Doctor!'  exclaimed  the  lady,  visibly 
pleased;  'it  is  so  long  since  I 
have  seen  you.  Please  tell  me 
quickly  where  we  have  again  been 
victorious  ?' 

The  gentleman  addressed  re- 
plied with  a  smile,  '  Tou  seem 
convinced  beforehand  that  we  have 
been  victorious ;  and  you  are  only 
concerned  to  know  where  f  Well, 
then,  a  sanguinary  battle  has  been 
fought  near  Metz,  and  the  French 
have  been  thrown  back  upon  the 
fortress;  but  there  have  been 
great  losses  on  both  sides.' 

'  Maria  and  Joseph !'  exclaimed 
the  lady,  with  a  slight  Austrian 
accent,  'it  is  His  Boyal  Highness 
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Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army 
which  is  there,  and  my  husband 
is  with  it.  Oh!  I  hope  nothing 
has  happened  to  my  Adolphe !  I 
have  had  no  news  of  him.  Are 
there  any  specif  names  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  des- 
patch ?' 

'  (renerals  von  During  and  von 
Wedell  have  fallen,  and  von  Eauch 
and  von  Grtiter  are  wounded/ 
announced  the  doctor. 

'  Is  there  nothing  about  Lieu- 
tenant von  Bhadcn  in  it  ?'  the  lady 
asked  further,  in  an  anxious  voice. 
'  Your  husband  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  despatch,'  answered  the 
Doctor,  smiling  at  her  naive  ques- 
tion. 

'  Then  I  must  immediately  in- 
quire by  telegraph.  Will  you  see 
to  the  telegram  for  me,  Doctor? 
I  can  have  no  peace  until  I  have 
learnt  that  my  husband  is  safe. 
We  are  close  to  the  house,  you 
know.  Please  stand  by  me  in  my 
loneliness.' 

Thus  petitioned,  the  Doctor  ac- 
ceded willingly,  and  followed  the 
carriage,  which  stopped  before  a 
house  in  Victoria  Street. 

'  Who  was  that  interesting  lady  ?' 
inquired  a  gentleman,  habited  as  a 
traveller,  of  the  district  inspector. 
'  You  don't  belong  to  this 
place?'  asked  the  city  official  in 
his  turn. 

'  No.  I  come  from  Dantzic* 
'  And  so  a  stranger  ?  I  thought 
so,  or  you  would  have  known  "  our 
Pauline."'  Thus  speaking,  he 
turned  hastily  away,  without  con- 
descending to  take  any  further 
notice  of  his  questioner. 

This  last  looked  after  him  in 
I)erplexity,  and  then  was  about  to 
depart,  when  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
man, who  had  heard  his  question, 
came  up  to  him,  saying,  'The 
little  lady  with  the  spiritueUe  face 
and  bright  eyes,  is  Madame  Pauline  • 
Lucca,  the  court  singer  and  prima 
donna  of  the  Opera,  and  the  wife 


of  Baron  von  Rhaden,  who  is  now 
at  the  war.  She  is  immensely 
popular  in  Berlin,  and  is  usually 
called  by  high  and  low  "  our 
Pauline." ' 

The  stranger  courteously  re- 
turned his  thanks  for  this  ex- 
planation, and  went  on  his  way. 

Madame  Lucca  had  hardly 
entered  her  house  when  the  porter 
announced : 

'  Madame,  this  despatch  has  just 
arrived  for  you.' 

She  tore  the  cover  in  haste,  and 
read,  '  Lieutenant  von  Ehaden 
wounded,  but  not  dangerously.' 

'I  had  a  presentiment  of  it!' 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  sorrowful 
countenance.  '  I  dreamt  three 
nights  running  of  serpents.  He 
is  wounded ;  and  though  the  des- 
patch says,  "not  dangerously," 
still  he  wants  nursing,  and  I  am 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  him.' 
In  great  agitation  she  continued, 
as  if  speaking  to  herself,  '  I  can 
see  him  lying  with  a  pale  face  and 
parched  lips,  looking  round  in  vain 
for  a  cooling  drink.  No,  no!  I 
know  my  duty,  and  I  shall  do  it. 
John  must  not  take  the  horses 
out,  I  shall  go  out  again  directly. 
Where  is  my  maid  ?  Come  here, 
Edith.  You  must  prepare  every- 
thing quickly — we  have  a  journey 
to  go.  Take  the  small  box,  and 
only  the  linen  that  is  necessary ; 
a  change  of  dress  will  not  be 
wanted  for  we  shan't  be  invited  to 
court  where  we  are  going.  And 
here  is  money,  buy  everything 
that  my  husband  will  need  to 
strengthen  him — pigeons,  chickens 
in  tin  cases,  extract  of  meat,  pre- 
serves, and  we  must  have  caviare ; 
bring  a  little  barrel  from  the 
Bussian's  in  Charlotte  Street;  don't 
forget,  too,  the  finest  cigars,  and 
fetch  a  dozen  bottles  of  the  best 
wine  from  the  cellar.  I  must 
also  have  a  pass,  so  I  must  go  first 
to  Count  Eulenberg,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.     Only  bo  quick. 
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Edith,  pack  everything  in  a  case, 
and  send  it  to  the  Anhalt  railway 
station.  When  you  have  finished 
we  shall  set  off!' 

The  Doctor  had  not  tried  to 
check  this  stream  o£  words;  he 
knew  from  experience  that  he 
might  just  as  well  haye  attempted 
to  stop  a  steam-engine  in  its 
course.  Now  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  asked  calmly, 

'  Ajid  where,  if  I  may  venture 
to  ask  the  question,  is  madame 
going  to  travel  ?' 

'  Where  ?  Into  the  enemy's 
country.  I  am  going  to  fetch  my 
husband,  to  nurse  him  well  here 
at  home.' 

'  But  in  the  despatch  nothing  is 
said  about  the  place  where  your 
husband  is.' 

'  I  shall  search  through  the 
whole  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  imtil 
I  find  him.' 

'  But,  madame,  the  passenger 
traffic  upon  the  Anhalt  and  Pots- 
dam railroads  is  as  good  as  stopped, 
and  they  only  take  the  military 
and  war  material.' 

'I  am  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
von  Bhaden,  and  therefore  a 
soldier's  wife,'  she  answered, 
drawing  up  her  small  figure, 
'  and  if  I  do  not  suit  them  as  a 
prima  donna,  then  they  can  forward 
me  as  war  material.  Why  are 
you  still  waiting,  Edith  ?    AUonsl' 

The  maid  was  about  to  go  when 
the  doctor  stopped  her. 

'  Tour  maid  can  buy  fowls,  but 
the  invalid  will  not  be  able  to  eat 
meat  at  first.' 

'  But  he  must  eat  ?' 

'  Certainly,  but  only  the  hospital 
diet  which  is  prescribed  for  him.' 

'  And  what  may  that  be  ?  Hos- 
pital soup  ?  Broth  of  the  trenches  ? 
My  Adolphe  isn't  accustomed  to 
such  things ;  he  must  have  some- 
thing strengthening.' 

'  You  are  going  to  useless  trouble 
and  expense/  said  the  Doctor.  '  If 
you  wish  to  take  something  with 


you  let  it  be 'preserved  vegetables, 
condensed  milk,  Hoff's  extract  of 
malt,  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar;  for 
the  invalid  may  have  such  things 
as  these.  If  you  think  well  I  will 
make  the  necessary  purchases  my- 
self.' 

'  Most  excellent  Doctor,  I  could 
embrace  you  1' 

'  And  I  should  not  be  so  un- 
gallant  as  to  make  any  objections.' 

After  the  'aid  for  the  sick 
and  wounded'  had  been  settled, 
Madame  Lucca  again  entered  her 
carriage  and  drove  to  C!ount  £u- 
lenberg's,  and  entreated  him  most 
urgently  for  a  pass  to  the  seat  of 
war  for  herself  and  her  maid. 

The  Minister  was  not  a.  little 
astonished  at  this  request,  and 
tried  to  dissuade  the  singer  from 
making  the  journey  on  most 
urgent  grounds.  He  mentioned 
especially  that  the  railroads  were 
almost  entirely  taken  up  for  the 
military  trains,  and  that  even 
private  posting  could  hardly  take 
place. 

'  Just  think  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties, madame;  a  journey  beyond 
the  Ehine  at  this  present  time  is 
a  risk  for  ladies,  so  that  I  cannot 
recommend  you  to  undertake  it.' 

'  Excellency,'  replied  the  sup- 
pliant, '  no  risk  will  keep  me  back, 
and  I  know  how  to  overcome 
difficulties.  If  I  can  get  no  rail- 
roads, carriages,  or  horses,  for  my 
journey,  then  I  shall  find  some 
other  means  of  travelling; — go  I 
must,*  and  I  shall  have  a  com 
saddled  V 

'If  you  insist  upon  your  pro- 
ject with  such  energy,'  said  the 
Minister,  smiling, '  I  must  do  your 
will.  I  will  have  your  pass  made 
out  in  German  and  French,  and 
in  it  request  all  the  authorities  to 
execute  your  wishes  everywhere, 
as  far  as  possible.' 

'  Excellency,  I  thank  you  in  my 
name  and  my  husband's.  I  will 
*  Her  own  words. 
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certamly  make  the  best  tise  of  the 
pass.  But  I  beg  you  to  be  so 
good  as  to  make  it  a  little  nrgent 
on  the  authorities  to  give  me  help 
when  I  require  it;  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  necessity,  especially 
in  the  enemy's  country.' 

On  the  21st  of  August  we  find 
Madame  Lucca,  with  her  maid,  at 
the  Anhalt  railway  station.  The 
doctor  has  taken  charge  of  the 
box  of  clothes  and  a  not-very-small 
packing-case,  full  of  preserved 
vegetables,  &c,,  and  having  con- 
signed them  to  the  baggage  depart- 
ment, has  taken  two  first-class 
tickets  for  the  ladies  to  Frankfort. 
The  ticket-giver,  however,  has  told 
him  that  the  trains  are  subject  to 
many  stoppages,  and  that  an  un- 
broken journey  must  not  be  ex- 
pected. 

'  When  under  way  one  must  go 
on !'  said  Madame  Lucca  on  hear- 
ing this  remark,  with  a  sUght 
shrug;  and  thanking  the  doctor 
for  all  his  trouble,  she  and  her 
companion  got  into  the  compart- 
ment assigned  to  them,  and  away 
puffed  the  train  with  the  courageous 
songstress,  her  anxious  maid,  and 
the  preserved  vegetables. 

The  train  went  on  without  in- 
terruption for  about  three  hours, 
and  Madame  Lucca  openly  ex- 
pressed her  satisfaction  to  her 
maid: 

'  Do  you  see,  Edith,  how  quick 
we  are  going?  The  Doctor  and 
even  the  Minister  wanted  to  dis- 
suade me  from  my  journey  by  all 
the  fears  they  expressed.  Ah, 
Edith !  how  glad  my  poor,  wounded 
husband  will  be  when  I  suddenly 
appear  before  him,  and  cry, 
"  Adolphe,  here  I  am — ^your  Pau- 
line!"' 

'  We  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
end,  madame,'  croaked  the  modem 
Cassandra. 

A  long-drawn  shrill  whistle  now 
sounded  from  the  engine ;  the  train 
moved  slower,  and  finally  stopped 


at  a  small  side  station.  The  doors 
of  the  carriages  were  opened  noisily, 
and  the  porters  were  heard  crying, 
'  Passengers  will  please  to  get  out! 
Claim  your  luggage !' 

The  door  of  Madame  Lucca's 
compartment  was  opened  by  the 
guard  himself,  saying, 

'Madame,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  get  out  ?' 

'But  why  must  I  get  out?  I 
have  made  myself  so  comfortable 
here.' 

'  I  am  all  the  more  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  disarrange  you.  A  de- 
spatch just  received  from  Saar- 
brticken  orders  us  to  stop  here,  and 
wait  for  the  Frankfort  train;  we 
are  to  receive  some  prisoners  from 
it,  and  return  with  them  to  Berlin.' 

'  And  when  will  the  train  come, 
that  is  to  take  us  on  farther  ?' 

The  guard  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders to  his  ears. 

'That  can't  be  told  with  any 
certainty.' 

'  All  get  out !  All  get  out  !*  was 
heard  from  the  railroad  official, 
still  more  urgently. 

The  guard  helped  the  lady  out, 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

'Has  madame  much  luggage 
with  her?' 

'  Tes,'  answered  the  prima  donna 
quite  put  out ;  '  a  small  box  and  a 
packing-case  with  preserved  vege- 
tables.' 

'May  I  ask  for  the  luggage- 
ticket  ?  I  will  send  you  your  box 
and  case  directly.' 

'But  what  must  I  do  with 
them?' 

'  You  iQust  be  so  good  as  to  look 
after  them,  until  a  passenger  train 
comes  from  Berlin,  and  then  give 
up  your  luggage  again.'  And  so 
saying  the  guard  respectfully  with- 
drew. 

How  cast-down  she  now  stood — 
BO  bitterly  deceived  in  her  hopes  of 
a  quick  journey — and  looked  with 
sad  eyes  at  the  little  station-house. 
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which  was  quite  full  of  soldiezB, 
cantioiers,  telegraph  officials,  and 
all  sorts  of  people  connected  with 
the  war. 

'  What  are  we  to  do  now,  Edith?* 

'  We  must  patiently  conform  to 
eircomstances/  was  the  reply,  with 
the  resignation  of  a  philosopher. 

'  Where  am  I  to  put  the  box  and 
case,  madame  ?'  inquired  a  porter, 
as  he  brought  the  two  articles  of 
luggage  on  a  truck. 

'  In  the  house,'  ordered  Edith. 

'  That  can't  be  done,'  returned 
the  porter,  smiling.  '  The  inside  of 
the  house  is  more  than  full,  and 
there  is  a  steam  like  a  burning 
turf-heap.  If  you  think  well,  I 
will  put  both  the  boxes  upon  the 
little  hillock  close  to  the  house, 
and  you  can  sit  there,  and  look 
about  a  little  at  the  country.  The 
yiew  from  there  is  yery  romantic' 

'Very  romantic  1'  repeated  Ma- 
dame Lucca,  and  it  sounded  like  a  ' 
prolonged  melancholy  echo. 

'  Well,'  urged  the  porter,  'where 
am  I  to  put  the  luggage?  I  have 
no  time  to  lose.' 

'  Let  us  encamp,  then,  upon  the 
romantic  hillock,'  said  Edith,  good- 
humouredly. 

'  Many  a  one  would  have  rested 
gladly  upon  the  hillock,  who  now 
sleeps  under  one,'  remarked  the 
porter,  half-reproachf uUy,  as  he  led 
the  way  to  the  eminence. 

'  Edith,  give  the  man  a  thaler 
for  his  jeu  de  mots* 

'Madame,  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  fee  of  ten  silyer  groeohen. 
We  should  certainly  be  oftener  in 
a  state  for  wit  (which  is,  besides, 
frequently  at  our  expenae),  if  some- 
thing extra  had  to  be  paid  for  it' 

Two  minutes  later,  the  court 
singer.  Baroness  yon  Bhaden,  was 
seated  upon  the  case  of  preseryed 
yegbtables,  and  her  companion  in 
misfortune  upon  the  box. 

After  a  short  suryey  of  the  '  ro- 
mantic neighbourhood,'  Madame 
Lucca  took  up  an  opera-glass  and 
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looked  towards  the  north,  from 
which  direction  the  next  train 
would  come — ^and  certainly  the 
sailor  at  the  mast-head  of  Colum- 
bus's ship,  could  not  haye  looked 
out  more  longingly  for  '  land,'  than 
did  the  singer  upon  the  romantic 
hillock,  for  the  steam  of  an  engine. 

' Do  you  see  nothing,  madame?' 

'  Nothing.  You  take  the  glass — 
perhaps  you  haye  better  eyes  than 
L    What  do  you  see? 

'Eyerything  else,  but  no  res- 
cuing boat,  with  its  helm  turned 
this  way  to  deliyer  us  from  this 
inhospitable  shore.' 

'  This  execrable  war  1'  exclaimed 
the  singer  angrily.  'Why  do  people 
kill  each  other?  There  isno  sense 
in  it  I' 

Then  a  deep  sigh  stole  forth, 
ending  in  a  prolonged 

'  Ah !  if  only  Herr  yon  Httlsen 
knew  what  is  happening  to  me!' 

At  the  close  of  this  inteijection, 
howeyer,  a  slight  smile  played 
round  her  small,  charmingly  formed 
mouth ;  she  was  thinking  of  Herr 
yon  Hiilsen  as  a  concealed  spec- 
tator. 

'Tes,  indeed,  the  Intendant- 
Gkneral,'  added  Edith,  with  an 
important  nod  of  the  head, '  if  he 
had  a  suspicion  of  this  romantic 
situation,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
sleep  all  night.' 

'  You  think  so  ?'  said  the  singer, 
with  a  roguish  wink.  'I  know 
him  better  than  that  If  Herr  yon 
HUlsen  knew  how  I  am  situated 
at  this  moment,  he  would  rub  his 
hands  with  glee,  laugh  maliciously, 
and  ihitik  eyen  if  he  did  not  say  it 
out  loud,  "It  seryes  her  quite 
right  I  She  always  will  haye  her 
own  way ; — she  only  attends  to  me 
from  neodasity.  Her  being  left  in 
the  lurch  may,  perhaps,  make  her 
a  little  more  discreet  1"  That  is 
what  he  would  think.  But  he 
sba'n't  know  anything  of  my  war 
adyentures:  no  one  can  find  out 
about  them — ^if  only  some  news- 
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paper  correspondent  does  not  be- 
tray me.  Yes,  jeb,  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  you  are  as  gossiping  as 
old  women.  I  can  tell  yon  nothing, 
without  its  being  immediately 
hung  on  the  church  clocks  with 
romantic  embellishments.' 

After  another  keen  glanoearound, 
she  spoke  again : 

'  Do  you  know,  Edith ^?' 

'  Madame  ?' 

'  I  am  hungry.' 

'  So  am  I.  Let  us  eat  some  bis- 
cuits, and  think  it  is  a  supper  at 
Carl  Hiller's,  such  as  those  at  a 
friedrich  d'or,  which  you,  madame, 
and  the  Baron  used  to  be  so  en- 
thusiastic about,' 

'  I  never  feel  happier,'  declared 

the  prima  donna,  'than  when  I  am 

at  Hiller's  with  my  husband,  in 

the  eyening,  after  haying  sung  my 

'  part  at  the  Opera.' 

Edith  opened  the  trayelling-bi^, 
and  both  set  to  work  valiantly. 

'Here  comes  the  Berlin  train!' 
suddenly  shouted  a  porter.  The 
bell  rang,  there  was  a  shrill  whistle 
from  the  engine,  and  an  endless 
train  of  carriages  rolled  slowly  into 
the  station  and  stopped. 

To  spring  up,  and  fly  to  the 
train,  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
for  Madame  Lucca,  whilst  Edith 
remained  behind  to  guard  the  lug- 
gage. 

'  Where  is  the  guard  ?  I  must 
speak  to  him  1'  exclaimed  the  singer, 
hastily. 

'I  am  the  guard.  How  can  I 
serve  you,  madame  ?' 

'  I  have  two  first-class  tickets  for 
myself  and  my  maid ;  we  have  been 
set  down  here,  and  told  to  wait  for 
the  next  train  that  should  arrive. 
Will  you,  please,  give  us  places?' 

'Honoured  lady,*  replied  the 
guard,  with  a  shrug, '  I  regret  that 
I  am  not  able  to  serve  you.  The 
whole  train  is  stuffed  full  of  sol- 
diers, horses,  guns,  provisions,  and 
forage ;  and,  as  you  may  see,  all 
who  were  in  the  station-house  have 


been  pushed  in  as  well,  so  that  not 
even  a  place  for  a  mouse  could  be 
found.' 

'  But  indeed,  sir,  I  must  go  on  1' 
urged  Madame  Luoca,  almost  cry- 
ing. 

^We  cannot  take  a  civilian  in 
this  train,'  said  the  guard,  very 
courteously  but  decidedly,  and  was 
about  to  leave  her. 

'  Stop  1  stop — one  minute !' 

'  I  have  not  a  second  to  spare. 
The  train  is  going  on  immedi- 
ately.' 

He  gave  the  signal,  and  the  con- 
ductor blew  a  shrill  whistle.  Li 
this  extremity  Madame  Lucca 
placed  herself  before  the  guard,  and 
cried — 

'Won't  you  even  respect  this 
pass?' 

The  official  glanced  hastily  at 
the  document  held  out  to  him, 
then  read  it  more  attentively,  and 
finally  said — 

'  Ah  1  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  von 
Bhaden !  You  wish  to  go  to  your 
wounded  husband  ?  That  is  ano- 
ther thing — ^it  must  be  done.  But 
how  and  where  I  am  to  find  places 
for  two  ladies,  the  godB  alone  can 
know !' 

'  Who  are  in  that  carriage  ?'  she 
asked,  pointing  to  a  first-class  com- 
partment. 

'  That  is  the  officers'  carriage.' 

'  War-comrades  of  my  husband's  ? 
They  will  surely  move  together  a 
little  bit  if  I  ask  them !'  So  saying 
she  stepped  up  quickly  to  the  car- 
riage, and  asked  at  the  open  win- 
dow— 

'Qentlemen,  hav'n't  you  room 
enough  for  two  enchanted  prin- 
cesses? We  will  make  ourselves 
very  small.' 

'  Surely  that  is  our  Lucca !'  said 
a  voice. 

.  '  Yes,  I  am  that  unfortunate 
one,'  she  declaimed  with  comic 
pathos;  'and  they  want  to  leave 
her  behind  once  more.' 

'  There  are  ten  of  us  in  this 
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<sompartm6nt/  said  a  young  lieute- 
nant; 'but  to  make  a  place  for 
yon,  the  faithful  wife,  I  will  sit 
upon  comrade  von  S 's  knees.' 

'  And  1/  quickly  added  a  second, 

'*  will  take  comrade  von  L on 

my  knees  as  my  adopted  child,  so 
that  your  maid  may  find  room.' 

The  words  were  quickly  followed 
by  deeds,  and  two  places  became 
vacant.  The  guard  begged  for 
haste,  and  Madame  Lucca  got  in 
quickly,  beckoning  hastily  to  her 
maid,  who  pointed  in  perplexity  to 
the  box  and  case. 

'  Ah,  good  heavens  1'  exclaimed 
the  distressed  singer,  'I  did  not 
remember  the  vegetables  I' 

'  The  vegetables  ?'  resounded 
from  the  lips  of  the  astonished 
officers. 

'  Yes,  gentlemen,  just  something 
to  str^gthen  my  sick  husband. 
Perhaps  you  can  take  it  in  here  as 
weliy 

The  same  porter  as  before  had 
quickly  understood  the  state  of 
afifairs;  he  brought  the  box  and 
case,  and  pushed  them  both  into 
the  carriage,  so  that  the  legs  of 
the  officers  found  themselves  some- 
what confined  in  space. 

Lastof  all  Edith  got  in.  '  Beady  1' 
shouted  the  conductor,  and  his 
whistle  sounded.  'Forwards!' cried 
the  guard,  and  away  the  icon  fury 
hissed  and  snorted,  on  the  wings 
of  fiery  steam  to  the  scene  of  war. 

The  conversation  in  the  carriage 
was  quite  unconstrained.  The 
officers  were  full  of  confidence  in 
victory,  and  panted  for  combat  and 
renown.  Madame  Lucca  was  re- 
joicing at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
her  husband ;  and  her  maid  carried 
on  the  consumption  of  biscuit, 
begun  upon  the  romantic  hillock, 
with  undiminished  ardour. 

'Quickly  as  the  engine  steams 
along,  it  isn't  quick  enough  for 

me,'  said  Ensign  von  P .    'I 

can  hardly  wait  for  the  time,  when 
I  shall  have  the  good  luck  to  try 


my  strength  with  these  pufied-up 
Frenchmen.' 

'  Ck)mrade  von  L ,  you  are 

rather  restless  as  my  adopted  child 

ui)on  my  knees,'  said  von  S >•, 

laughing. 

'  lam  afraid,' saidMadameLucca,' 
'that  the  case  incommodes  you. 
Lieutenant  ?' 

'  Not  in  the  least,  madame.  I 
only  do  not  know  where  to  put  my 
legs.' 

The  train  went  slower. 

'Are  we  already  arriving  at 
Frankfort  ?'  asked  Pauline,  full  of 
expectation. 

'  No,  madame,  we  are  still  many 
miles  away  from  the  ci-devant  free 
city,'  replied  von  L- . 

'  Here  we  stop  only  five  minutes, 
and  then  go  on  again.' 

Thus   conjectured  von  P ; 

but  it  turned  out  otherwise.  The 
train  had  not  stopped  at  a  station, 
but  in  the  ox)en  country,  and  there 
was  only  a  signal-house  near  at 
hand. 

The  Captain  leant  out  of  the 
window,  and  asked  the  inspector, 
who  was  passing  in  haste— 

'  Is  there  something  wrong  with 
the  train  ?' 

'  No,'  was  the  reply.  '  The  sig- 
nalman has  given  the  sign  to  stop, 
and  the  Ck)lonel  found  orders  to 
wait  here,  until  the  invalid  train 
fromSaarbriicken  arrives,  by  which 
he  will  receive  new  orders  to  go  on 
with.' 

'What  a  charming  prospect!' 
sighed  the  Ensign,  and  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage ;  his  comrades 
followed  him,  and  then  helped  the 
ladies  to  descend. 

*  How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
invalid  train  arrives?'  asked  Ma- 
dame Lucca. 

'I  can't  say,'  answered  the  guard, 
and  struck  away  into  a  little  wood 
by  the  side  of  the  line. 

The  Ensign  exclaimed,  '  I  have 
tasted  nothing  since  this  morning. 
Oh !  a  kingdom  for  a  horse  1  but  it 
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mast  be  the  child  of  a  cow,  and 
roasted' 

Lieutenant  yon  L—  drew  his 
belt  tighter  round  his  at*any-time 
slight  waist,  and  ejaculated — '  How 
cruel  and  austere  are  ye^mmortals ! 
Did  not  Hector  formerly  bum  for 
ye  the  legs  of  bulls  and  choice 
goats?  and  now  ye  deny  us  lan- 
guishing ones  even  a  cup  of  coffee/ 

'  Gentlemen !'  interrupted  Pau- 
line, with  animation.  '  I  too,  can 
make  an  offering  for  Germany's 
greatness.  You  shall  have  some- 
thing warming  in  half  an  hour !' 

'  Freseryed  vegetables  ?'  they 
all  asked  at  onoe. 

'  No,  coffee,  real  Mocha.  I  have 
two  pounds  in  my  travelling  bag. 
Edith,  go  quickly  to  the  signal- 
man, borrow  from  him  the  largest 
cooking  vessel  he  has,  and  fill  it 
with  water — there  is  a  well  yon- 
der, and  bring  it  to  me  on  that 
grass  plat.  But  what  must  we  do 
for  firing?  The  gentlemen  must 
provide  the  wood.' 

'  Whole  battalion — fetch  wood!' 
ordered  the  Captain,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  broken-up  legs  of  an 
old  garden  bench  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  '  coffee  cook  for  Germany's 
greatness.' 

Edith  brought  a  tripod  aud 
brightly  polished  brass  kettle  full 
of  water;  the  Ensign  stuck  a  hand- 
ful of  love-letters  under  the  firag- 
ments  of  the  old  garden-bench, 
put  a  light  to  them,  and  imme- 
diately the  flames  played  round 
the  kettle,  which  was  anxiously 
watched  by  Madame  Lucca,  her 
maid,  and  the  of&cers.' 

'It  sings!'  —  'it  steams!' — it 
simmers  1' — '  it  boils!'  '  Hurrah!' 
exclaimed  the  officers,  one  after 
the  other. 

As  no  coffee-strainer  was  at 
hand,  Madame  Lucca  shook  the 
contents  of  her  tin  box  into  the 
boiling  water;  and  soon  the  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  odour  of 
coffee. 


'Now,  gentlemen,  cups,  cujisl' 
exclaimed  the  good  fEuiiy  from 
Mecca. 

The  signalman  had  only  two 
cups,  which  the  officers  appropri- 
ated to  the  ladies;  for  Uie  rest, 
glasses,  pots,  a  drinking  hom» 
leathern  mugs,  and  such  like,  were 
brought  as  suitable  vessels  to  re^ 
ceive  the  beverage,  and  Madame 
Lucca  filled  them  all  hospitably 
by  means  of  a  ladle. 

The  Ensign  inhaled  the  com- 
forting aromatic  vapour,  and  pro- 
posed  a  toast  to  their  hostess. 

The  drink  was  still  very  hot, 
and  its  receptacles  were  placed 
upon  the  turf  to  cool  for  a  short 
time.  Suddenly,  like  an  appa- 
rition from  the  thicket,  the  invalid 
train  appeared,  with  a  long-drawn 
screech.  A  mig'or  who  accom- 
panied the  traia,  jumped  out  of 
his  carriage,  and,  following  the 
scent,  approached  the  '  C<tf6  Royal, 
sans  toMcij  when,  turning  to  the 
Hebe  still  ladling  out  the  Mocha 
stream,  he  begged  for  some  coffee 
for  the  wounded,  who  had  been 
without  any  refreshment  for  eight 
hours. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  cook- 
artiste,  turning  to  the  officers, 
'  I  hope  you  will  all  willingly  give 
up  your  coffee,  in  favour  of  the 
sick!' 

The  next  moment  the  officers 
were  hu^iTing  to  the  carriages, 
each  with  some  coffee  to  revive  a 
wounded  man. 

'  Madame,  I  thank  you  in  the 
names  of  my  sick  men,'  said  the 
Major.  '  To  your  personal  care 
I  recommend  a  sick  man  in  car- 
riage No.  245.  He  is  a  one-year 
volunteer,  the  only  son  of  rich 
parents,  who  hold  an  influential 
civil  position,  and  he  is  betrothed 
to  a  young  and  wealthy  bride — 
he  needs  nourishment  more  than 
any  other.' 

Madame  Lucca  hastened  to  the 
compartment  pointed  out  to  her, 
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with  her  cup  of  coffee ;  there  lay 
a  handfiome  yonng  man,  with  a 
pale  cotuitenance,  and  covered  by 
a  blanket  to  his  chin. 

'  I  am  bringing  you  some  coffee, 
air!'  said  Pauline,  in  her  clear 
voice.  The  sick  man  looked  at 
her  fixedly,  without  answering  or 
moving. 

'  May  I  ndse  you  ?'  she  asked 
again,  and  pushed  her  little  hand 
under  his  curly  head. 

'  No,  no  I — ^my  servant !'  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  away  uneasily. 

'  There  is  no  servant  here ;  per- 
mit me  to  wait  upon  you  as  a 
sister  of  mercy,'  plodded  Pauline, 
in  soft  tones. 

The  sick  man  shook  his  head 
decidedly,  and  looked  anxiously 
round,  as  if  seeking  some  one. 

'  The  Major  tells  me,  that  you 
are  severely  wounded,  sir;  but  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  will  be  cured,  and  can 
embrace  your  bride  elect  with 
loving  arms.' 

At  these  words  a  stream  of  tears 
rushed  from  the  sick  man's  eyes, 
and  he  cried  out,  as  if  beside  him- 
self,. '  /  have  no  longer  any  arms  I' 

Madame  Lucca  was  most  deeply 
affected :  a  flood  of  tears  poured 
from  her  eyes  as  well;  still  she 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  sick 
man  to  allow  her  to  raise  his  head, 
and  to  drink  some  coffee. 

The  unfortunate  man  had  had 
both  arms  torn  away  by  a  shell 
close  to  the  shoulders. 

After  the  Colonel  had  received 
his  new  orders  from  the  con- 
ductor of  the  invalid  train  (which 
orders  remain  unknown  to  us),  the 
train,  with  Pauline  and  the  jovial 
party  of  officers,  began  to  move 
on  again. 

In  the  transit  from  the  signal- 
house  to  Frankfort,  and  from  there 
to  SaarbrQcken,  nothing  in  par- 
ticular occurred  to  the  prima  donna 
worthy  of  transmission  to  pos- 
terity.   Her  account  of  the  youth- 


ful hero  without  arms,  whose 
future  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
shell,  had  evidently  a  sobering 
effect  upon  the  party.  The  officers, 
who  were  so  full  of  life  and  gaiety, 
were  now  more  inclined  to  think 
of  their  own  approaching  fiates,  so 
that  on  the  farther  journey,  only 
a  few  words  were  interchanged. 

On  arriving  at  Saarbrticken  it 
was  already  late  in  the  evening. 
Madame  Lucca  and  her  maid  got 
out,  and  the  officers  courteously 
bade  adieu  to  their  '  lady  comrade 
von  Bhaden,'  wishing  her  the  good 
fortune  of  speedily  finding  her 
husband;  afterwhich  they  wearily 
sought  out  the  quarters  assigned 
to  them. 

Madame  Lucca  asked  a  guard 
where  she  could  find  the  best 
lodgings  in  SaarbrUcken. 

'  Lodgings !'  repeated  the  guard, 
looking  at  his  questioner  with 
astonished  eyes.  '  There  is  not  a 
lodging  to  be  heard  of  in  Saar^ 
briicken;  every  place  is  occupied 
by  soldiers.' 

'  And  I  am  so  tired !'  sighed 
the  weary  woman.  '  Can't  you 
find  us  a  place  for  the  night?  I 
don't  care  how  small  it  is ;  I  will 
pay  you  royally.' 

The  guard  touched  his  cap,  and 
considered  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
he  said :  '  I  have  just  been  at  my 
uncle's  in  the  shepherd's  hut.' 

'  Let  us  hurry  there !'  urged 
Pauline. 

'  Nay,  twelve  men  and  a  cor- 
poral are  lying  there,  and  the 
church  is  full  of  French  prisoners. 
The  only  place,  wonderfal  to  say, 

which  is  not  yet  secured  is ' 

he  stopped. 

'  WeU,  what  place  is  still  to  be 
had?' 

'The  engine-house;  I  could 
prepare  a  bed  for  you  there  of  clean 
straw,  or  fragrant  hay,  unless  the 
place  should  seem  too  disreputable 
for  you  ?' 

'  Why  disreputable  ?' 
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'  Because  we  lock  np  rogues 
there  in  time  of  peace.' 

'  And  in  time  of  war  prima 
donnas.  How  celestial  I  But  npon 
mere  straw^  without  any  cover- 
ing?' 

'  Oh  no !'  said  the  guard,  re- 
assuringly, *  we  have  plenty  of 
soft  woollen  blankets,  quite  new 
too,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  borrow 
some,  when  I  say  they  are  for 
ladies.' 

*  Here  is  a  louis  d'or  for  you, 
my  friend.  Make  haste,  tot  fear 
this  last  asylum  for  the  homeless 
should  be  lost  through  a  requi- 
sition.' 

'  'Then  please  follow  me!'  said 
the  guard,  striding  on  in  front, 
and  followed  by  the  two  women. 

'Heigh!  you  there!  ladies!' 
shouted  a  porter;  'here  are  still 
a  case  and  box.  Do  these  things 
belong  to  you  ?* 

Oh,  those  unlucky  vegetables!' 
exclaimed  the  singer,  almost  in 
despair. 

'Carry  the  luggage  into  the 
engine-house !'  ordered  Edith. 

'Into  the  engine-house!'  mur- 
mured the  porter.  The  box  is 
light  enough,  but  the  case — peste  1 
it  is  heavy!'  Thereupon  he  did 
as  he  had  been  told 

The  guard  was  a  man  of  his 
word.  He  quickly  spread  out  a 
bundle  of  straw  in  the  small  dark 
place;  then  he  went  away,  and 
returned  loaded  with  blankets. 

'There,  ladies!'  said  the  bed- 
maker.  '  Now  I  shall  also  light  a 
lantern  for  you,  which  was  given 
me  by  the  Colonel,  who  ordered  me 
to  say  how  sorry  he  is  that  the 
ladies  could  not  have  better  quar- 
ters, particularly  such  a  celebrated 
lady  as  Madame  Lucca !' 

'  Does  he  know  me,  then  ?' 

'Tes,  when  I  asked  him  for 
blankets  for  the  ladies,  a  lieutenant 
came  up  and  mentioned  your 
name,  and  the  colonel  called  out, 
'  At  any  rate  I  will  send  a  guard 


to  the  engine-house,  to  see  that 
she  is  not  stolen  in  the  night.' 

'What?' 

'  Nay ;  to  see  that  nothing  is 
stolen  from  her  in  the  night.  Now 
good  night,  madame.' 

'Wait  one  moment,  good  man* 
Won't  the  door  lock  ?' 

'Nay;  the  last  rogue  tore  oflT 
the  lock,  and  then  ran  away  with 
it.     Good-night !' 

With  this  he  departed,  an€^  the 
two  women  were  alone. 

'  Edith,'  now  said  her  mistress, 
'  we  musbi't  both  sleep  at  once.' 

'  Why,  so,  madame  ?' 

'  The  door  can't  be  locked,  you 
know — who  can  tell  ?  The  night 
is  no  one's  friend.' 

'  I  have  discovered  a  means  of 
defence,  Madame  la  Baronne.' 

'  WeU  ?' 

'  I  will  push  the  case  with  the 
vegetables  before  the  door  inside, 
and  put  the  box  upon  it.  See,  it 
is  quickly  done.' 

'  But  it  is  only  a  weak  bulwark  !*" 
and  the  prima  donna  gave  a  woe- 
begone smile ;  then  they  both  laid 
down  upon  their  bed  of  straw,  and 
wrapped  themselves  in  the  soft 
woollen  blankets. 

Suddenly  a  knock  sounded  on 
the  outside  of  the  door. 

'Merciful  heavens!'  cried  the 
maid,  and  was  at  the  door  with 
one  bound. 

'Who's  there?'  she  now  asked 
courageously. 

'Lieutenant   von    L ,    the 

travelling  companion  of  the  famous 
case  of  vegetables.' 

'  But  what  do  you  want  here  at 
this  time  of  night  ?' 

'Only  to  tell  the  ladies  that 
they  can  go  to  sleep  without  fear, 
for  I  have  placed  a  guard  upon 
the  engine-house.' 

Then  he  began  to  sing  '  Buona 
sera,'  from  the  'Barbiere,'  and 
departed. 

Edith  and  h^  mistress  laughed, 
and  again  retired  to  their  couch. 
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The  fatigae  of  both  was  so 
great;  that  they  slept  sonndly 
until  the  morning. 

Then  a  lond  drnmming  and 
bngling  was  to  be  heard  outside, 
words  of  command  resounded,  and 
cannon  and  heayy  carts  rattled 
by — something  unusual  must  be 
going  on. 

The  barricade  was  quickly  re- 
moYed  from  the  door,  and  Madame 
Lucca  stepped  out. 

Lieutenant  von  L hurried 

to  meet  her,  stnd  said,  hastily — 

'  Good  morning,  madame  I  They 
have  all  gone  on  already,  and  I 
haye  only  remained  to  make  my 
report  to  you.  You  will  find  your 
husband  in  the  hospital  at  Pont- 
^-Mousson.' 

'  How  far  from  here  ?' 

'  About  three  miles.* 

And  off  he  rushed  with  the 
speed  of  a  chassepot  bullet. 

After  the  departure  of  the 
troops,  Saarbrticken  looked  as  if 
swept  out  The  singer  seeing  an 
old  man  approaching,  called  to 
him. 

'Which  of  our  military  com- 
manders are  here  now  ?' 

'  Only  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 
Here  he  comes  riding  down  the 
street  with  his  staff. 

'  Come,  Edith,  quick !  We  must 
show  front  to  the  Duke,'  said 
Madame  Lucca,  hurriedly,  and 
both  placed  themselves  in  the 
street. 

Thd  Duke  of  Oldenburg  ap- 
proached. 

'  Gk>od  morning,  your  Highness !' 
said  the  singer. 

The  Duke  stopped  his  horse  in 
astonishment,  and  looking  at  the 
speaker,  said : 

'Am  I  mistaken?  No,  it  is 
indeed  the  prima  donna,  Madame 
Lucca. 

'  I  am  rejoiced  that  your  High- 

*  About'fourteen  Englbh  miles. 


ness  does  me  the  favour  of  re- 
membering my  insignificant  person. 
At  court  I  was  presented  by  his 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg ; 
here,  in  the  market-place,  I  do  it 
myself.  May  I  have  the  honour 
— ^Pauline  Lucca.' 

'  But  what  brings  you  here,  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  war  V 

'1  want  to  go  and  fetch  my 
husband,  who  is  lying  wounded 
at  Pont-4-Mou6son.  I  have  got 
as  far  as  this  place ;  but  here  the 
history  of  the  world  comes  to  an 
end.' 

'What  do  you  mean?'  asked 
the  Duke,  laughing. 

'  I  am  fixed  here,  and  can't  get 
a  carriage.  Therefore  I  address 
myself  to  your  Highness,  with  the 
humble  request  that  you  will  help 
me.' 

'That,  madame,  is  impossible,' 
said  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of  regret. 
'  I  have  no  vehicle  at  my  disposal, 
but  the  covered  cart  which  carries 
my  servants  and  travelling  neces- 
saries.' 

'  Your  Highness's  servants,'  said 
the  singer,  quickly, '  seem  to  have 
very  sound  legs.  Could  not  a 
couple  of  them  do  the  journey  to 
Pont-d-Mousson  on  foot  ?' 

'  But  I  have  no  seat  to  offer  you 
in  the  cart  1' 

'  Most  serene  Duke,  have  you  no 
other  objection  ?' 

'  No,  that  is  aU.' 

'  Then  I  beg  for  three  men  from 
the  cart  to  do  what  I  ask,  so  that 
I  may  get  up  into  it' 

The  Duke  acceded  to  her  re- 
quest with  a  smile,  and  giving  her 
his  hand  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  hastily  bade  her  adieu, 
and  trotted  off  with  his  staff. 

Three  of  the  servants  had  al- 
ready got  down  from  the  cart,  and 
Madame  Lucca  and  her  maid  got 
in,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  reached  Pont-d-Mousson. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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•WITH  THE  BLOOM   ON.* 

THE  sky  is  flushed  with  splendour, 
Tinged  are  the  leaves  with  gold ; 
Grass-sheltered  shrubs  and  flow'rets, 

Exotic  charms  unfold. 
Floats  through  the  crystal  chamber 

Their  exquisite  perfume, 
Beauty  is  on  each  blossom, 
And  on  the  grapes  the  bloom. 

There  hang  the  purple  clusters, 

There,  where  the  trellised  vine 
Clings  to  the  topmost  casement, 

Pomona  loved  such  sign. 
And  such  did  classic  poets, 

Emblem  most  apt  assume 
Of  Autunm  and  her  bounties — 

Grape  clusters  rich  with  bloom. 

So  pluck  them,  dainty  maiden. 

This  clear  September  day, 
Tis  Autumn,  but  your  presence 

Brings  back  the  charm  of  May. 
If  fruits  are  fair  in  Autumn, 

Alas  !  for  woman's  doom ! 
Tis  only  Spring  which  girlhood  crowns 

With  the  beauty  of  its  bloom  ! 

Ay !  pluck  the  purple  clusters. 

By  their  own  wealth  oppressed. 
With  pleasure  beaming  in  your  face, 

And  gladness  at  your  breast. 
Pluck  Autumn's  fruit  in  girlhood's  prime, 

And  let  no  shade  of  gloom. 
With  coming  years  intrude  to  dim 

The  light  of  girlhood's  bloom  ! 
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ONLY    THE    MAEE 


WHEN  one  opens  a  suspicions- 
looking  envelope  and  finds 
something  abont  '  Mr.  Shopley's 
respectful  compliments '  on  the  in- 
side of  the  flap,  the  chances  are 
that  Mr.  Shopley  is  hungering  for 
what  we  have  Ovid's  authority  for 
terming  irritamenta  malorum.  Not 
wishing  to  have  my  appetite  for 
breakfast  spoiled,  I  did  not  pursue 
my  researches  into  a  communica- 
tion of  this  sort  which  was  amongst 
my  letters  on  a  certain  morning  in 
November;  but  turned  over  the 
pile  until  the  familiar  caligraphy 
of  Bertie  Peyton  caught  my  eye : 
for  Bertie  was  Nellie's  brother,  and 
Nellie  Peyton,  it  had  been  decided, 
would  shortly  cease  to  be  Nellie 
Peyton ;  a  transformation  for  which 
I  was  the  person  chiefly  responsi- 
ble. Bertie's  communication  was 
therefore  seized  with  avidity.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 

'  The  Lodge,  Holmesdale. 

'  Mt  deab  Charlie, 

'  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  have 
no  important  engagements  just  at 
present,  as  I  want  you  down  here 
most  particularly. 

'You  know  that  there  was  a 
small  race-meeting  at  Bibury  the 
other  day. .  I  rode  over  on  Little 
Lady,  and  found  a  lot  of  the  140th 
Dragoons  there;  that  conceited 
young  person  Blankney  amongst 
the  number.  Now,  although  Blank- 
ney has  a  very  considerable  personal 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  ass,  he  doesn't  know 
much  about  horses ;  and  for  that 
reason  he  saw  fit  to  read  us  a 
lecture  on  breeding  and  training, 
pointing  his  moral  and  adorning 
his  tale  with  a  reference  to  my 
mare — ^whose  pedigree,  you  know, 
is  above  suspicion.  After,  however, 
he  had  kindly  informed  us  what  a 


thoroughbred  horse  ought  to  be, 
he  looked  at  Little  Lady  and  said, 
"Now,  I  shouldn't  think  that 
thing  was  thoroughbred !"  It 
ended  by  my  matching  her  against 
that  great  raw-boned  chestnut  of 
his:  three  and  a  half  miles  over 
the  steeplechase  course,  to  be  run 
at  the  Holmesdale  Meeting,  on  the 
5th  December. 

*As  you  may  guess,  I  didn't 
want  to  win  or  lose  a  lot  of  money, 
and  when  he  asked  what  the 
match  should  be  for,  I  suggested 
"201.  a-side."  "Hardly  worth 
while  making  a  fuss  for  201,  \" 
he  said,  rather  sneerily.  "1202., 
if  you  like!"  I  answered,  rather 
angrily,  hardly  meaning  what  I 
said ;  but  he  pounced  on  the  offer. 
Of  course  I  couldn't  retract,  and 
so,  very  stupidly,  I  plunged  deeper 
into  the  mire,  and  made  several 
bets  with  the  fellows  who  were 
roimd  us.  They  gave  me  3  to  1 
against  the  mare,  but  I  stand  to 
lose  nearly  5002. 

'  You  see  now  what  I  want.  I 
ride  quite  12  stone,  as  you  know ; 
the  mare  is  to  carry  11  stone,  and 
you  can  just  manage  that  nicely. 
I  know  you'll  come  if  you  can,  and 
if  you  telegraph  I'll  meet  you. 
'  Your's  ever, 

'Bebtie  Pkytok. 

'  P.S. — ^Nellie  sends  love,  and 
hopes  to  see  you.  No  one  is  here, 
but  the  aunt  is  coming  shortly.' 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  oblige 
him,  and  luckily  had  nothing  to 
keep  me  in  town ;  so  the  afternoon 
saw  me  rapidly  speeding  south- 
wards, and  the  evening,  comfort- 
ably domiciled  at  The  Lodge. 

Bertie,  who  resided  there  with 
his  sister,  was  not  a  rich  man. 
6001,  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  could  afford  to  lose,  and  poor 
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little  Nellie  was  in  a  great  flutter 
of  anxiety  and  excitement  in  con- 
sequence of  her  brother's  rashness 
As  for  the  mare,  she  could  gallop 
and  jump ;  and  though  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  abilities 
of  Blankney's  chestnut,  we  had 
sufficient  faith  in  our  Little  Lady 
to  enable  us  to  come '  up  to  the 
scratch  smiling ;'  and  great  hopes 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  laugh 
at  the  result  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  permission  given  in  the 
old  adage,  '  Let  those  laugh  who 
win.' 

It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  rise 
at  an  abnormal  hour  every  morn- 
ing, and  arrayed  in  great  coats 
and  comforters  sufficient  for  six 
people,  to  rush  rapidly  about  the 
coimtry ;  but  it  was  necessary.  I 
was  a  little  too  heavy,  and  we 
could  not  a£ford  to  throw  away 
any  weight,  nor  did  I  wish  to  have 
my  saddle  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
cheese-plate,  as  would  have  been 
my  fate  had  I  been  unable  to 
reduce  myself.  Breakfast,  pre- 
sided over  by  Nellie,  compensated 
for  all  matutinal  discomforts ;  and 
then  she  came  round  to  the  stables 
to  give  her  equine  prototype  an 
encouraging  pat  and  a  few  words 
of  advice  and  endearment  which  I 
verily  believe  the  gallant  little 
mare  tmderstood,  for  it  rubbed  its 
nose  against  her  shoulder  as  though 
it  would  say, '  Just  you  leave  it  in 
my  hands — or,  rather,  to  my  feet 
— and  111  make  it  all  right!' 
Then  we  started  for  our  gallop, 
Bertie  riding  a  steady  old  iron- 
grey  hunter.    ^ 

The  fourth  of  December  arrived, 
and  the  mare's  condition  was 
splendid.  '  As  fit  as  a  fiddle,'  was 
the  verdict  of  Smithers,  a  veterinary 
surgeon  who  had  done  a  good  deal 
of  training  in  his  time,  and  who 
superintended  our  champion's  pre- 
paration ;  and  though  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  precise  degree  of 
fitness  to  which    fiddles  usually 


attain,  he  seemed  pleased,  and  so, 
consequently,  were  we.  Unfor- 
tunately on  this  morning  Bertie's 
old  hunter  proved  to  be  very  lame, 
so  I  was  forced  to  take  my  last 
gallop  by  myself;  and  with  visions 
of  success  on  the  morrow,  I  passed 
rapidly  through  the  keen  air  over 
the  now  familiar  way;  for  the 
course  was  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  house,  and  so  we  had 
the  great  advantage  of  being  able 
to  accustom  the  mare  to  the 
very  journey  she  would  have  to- 
take. 

Bertie  was  in  a  field  at  the  back 
of  the  stables  when  I  neared  home 
again.  '  Gome  on  1'  he  shouted,, 
pointing  to  a  nasty,  hog-backed 
stile,  which  separated  us.  I  gave 
Little  Lady  her  head,  and  sho 
cantered  up  to  it,  lighting  on  the- 
other  side  like  a  very  bird !  Bertie 
didn't  speak  as  1  trotted  up  to- 
him,  but  he  looked  up  into  my 
face  with  a  triumphant  smile  moro 
eloquent  than  words. 

*  You've    given    her    enough,, 
haven't  you?'  he  remarked,  pat- 
ting her  neck,  as  I  dismounted  in  , 
the  yard. 

'  You've  given  her  enough,*" 
usually  signifies  'you've  given  her 
too  much.'  But  I  opined  not,  and 
we  walked  round  to  the  houso 
tolerably  well  convinced  that  the 
approaching  banking  transactions 
would  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
book. 

Despite  a  walk  with  Nellie,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  pile  of  music  from 
town,  the  afternoon  passed  rather 
slowly;  perhapsweweretooanxious 
to  be  cheerful.  To  make  matters 
worse,  dinner  was  to  be  postponed 
till  past  eight,  for  the  aunt  was 
coming,  and  Nellie  was  afraid  the 
visitor  would  be  offended  if  they 
did  not  wait  for  her. 

'  You  look  very  bored  and  tired, 
sir!'  said  Nellie,  pouting  prettily; 
'  I  believe  you'd  yawn  if  it  wasn't 
rude!' 
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I  assnred  ber  that  I  could  not, 
under  any  ciroumstanoes,  be  guilty 
of  such  an  enonnity. 

'  It's  just  a  quarter  past  seyen. 
We'll  go  and  meet  the  carriage, 
and  then  perhaps  you'll  be  able  to 
keep  awake  until  dinner-time  1' 
and  so  with  a  look  of  dignity 
which  would  have  been  yery  ef- 
fectiye  if  the  merry  smile  in  her 
eyes  had  been  less  apparent,  the 
little  lady  swept  out  of  the  room ; 
to  return  shortly  arrayed  in  furs, 
and  a  most  coquettish-looking  hat, 
and  the  smallest  and  neatest  pos- 
sible pair  of  Balmoral  boots,  which 
in  their  efforts  to  appear  strong 
and  sturdy  only  made  their  extreme 
delicacy  more  decided. 

'Come,  sleepy  boy!'  said  she, 
holding  out  a  grey-gloyed  hand. 
I  rose  submissiyely,  and  followed 
her  out  of  the  snug  drawing-room 
to  the  open  air. 

Bertie  was  outside,  smoking. 

'  We  are  going  to  meet  the  aunt, 
dear,'  explained  Nellie.  '  I'm 
afraid  she'll  be  cross,  because  it's 
80  cold.' 

.  '  She's  not  quite  so  inconsequent 
as  that,  I  should  fancy ;  but  it  is 
cold,  and  isn't  the  ground  hard!' 
I  said. 

'  It  is  hard !'  cried  Bertie,  stamp- 
ing yigorously.  'Byjoyel  I  hope 
it's  not  going  to  freeze!'  and 
afflicted  by  the  notion — ^for  a  hard 
frost  would  haye  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  races ->he  hur- 
ried off  to  the  stables,  to  consult 
one  of  the  men  who  was  weather- 
wise. 

Some  stone  steps  led  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house  to 
the  lawn ;  ^t  either  end  of  the  top- 
step  was  a  large  globe  of  stone, 
and  on  to  one  of  these  thoughtless 
little  Nellie  climbed.  I  stretched 
out  my  hand,  fearing  that  the 
weather  had  made  it  slippery,  but 
before  I  could  reach  her  she  slipped 
and  feU. 

'Tou  rash    little    creature!'  1 


saidp  expecting  that  she  would 
spring  up  lightly. 

'Oh!  my  foot!'  she  moaned; 
and  gaye  a  little  shriek  of  pain  as 
she  put  it  to  the  ground. 

I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and, 
summoning  her  maid,  carried  her 
to  the  drawing-room. 

'  Take  off  her  boot,'  Isaid  to  the 
girl,  but  Nellie  could  not  bear  to 
haye  her  foot  touched,  and  feebly 
moaned  that  her  arm  hurt  her. 

'  Oh !  pray  send  for  a  doctor,  sir!' 
implored  the  maid,  while  Nellie 
only  breathed  heayily,  with  half- 
dosed  eyes;  and  horriblyfrightened 
I  rushed  off,  hardly  waiting  to  say 
a  word  to  the  poor  little  sufferer. 

'  Whateyer  is  the  matter  ?'  Bertie 
cried,  as  I  burst  into  the  harness- 
room. 

'  Where's  the  doctor  ?'  I  replied, 
hastily.  'Nellie's  hurt  herself— 
sprained  her  ancle,  and  hurt  her 
arm — broken  it,  perhaps !' 

'  How  ?    When  ?'  he  asked. 

'There's  no  time  to  explain. 
She  slipped  down.  Where's  the 
doctor?* 

'  Our  doctor  is  ill,  and  has  no 
substitute.  There's  no  one  nearer 
than  Lawson,  at  Oakley,  and  that's 
twelye  miles,  yery  nearly.' 

'  Then  I  must  ride  at  onoe/  I 
reply. 

'  Saddle  my  horse  as  quickly  as 
possible,'  said  Bertie  to  the  groom. 

'  He's  lame,  sir,  can't  moye !'  the 
man  replied,  and  I  remembered 
that  it  was  so. 

'Put  a  saddle  on  one  of  the 
carriage  horses^-anything  so  long 
as  there's  no  delay.' 

'  They're  out,  sir  1  Gone  to  the 
station.  There's  nothing  in  the 
stable — only  the  mare ;  and  to 
gallop  her  to  Oakley  oyer  the 
ground  as  it  is  to-night,  will  pretty 
well  do  for  her  chance  to-morrow 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  twelye 
miles  back  again.  The  carriage 
will  be  home  in  less  than  an  hour, 
sir/  the  man  remonstrated. 
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'  It  may  be,  yon  don't  know,  the 
trains  are  so  horridly  nnpnnctnal. 
Saddle  the  mare,  Jarvis,  as  qnickly 
as  yon  can— every  minnte  may  be 
of  the  ntmost  valnel'  As  Bertie 
spoke  the  faintest  look  of  regret 
showed  itself  on  his  face  for  a 
second;  for  of  oonrse  he  knew 
that  such  a  jonmey  would  yery 
materially  affect,  if  it  did  not  en- 
tirely destroy,  the  mare's  chance. ' 

Jarvis,  who  I  think  had  been 
speculating,  very  reluctantly  took 
down  the  saddle  and  bridle  from 
their  pegs,  but  I  snatched  them 
from  his  arms,  and  assisted  by 
Bertie,  was  leading  her  out  of  the 
stable  in  a  very  few  seconds. 

'Hurry  on!  Never  mind  the 
mare — good  thing  she's  in  con- 
dition,' said  Bertie,  who  only 
thought  now  of  his  sister.  'I'll 
go  and  see  the  girl.' 

'I  can  cut  across  the  fields, 
can't  I,  by  the  cross  roads?'  I 
asked,  settling  in  the  saddle. 

'No!  no!  Keep  to  the  highway ; 
it's  safer  at  night  Go  on!'  I 
heard  him  call  as  I  went  at  a 
a  gallop  down  the  cruelly  hard 
road. 

The  ground  rang  under  the 
mare's  feet,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  anxiety  for  Nellie  I  could  not 
help  feeling  one  pang  of  regret  for 
Little  Lady,  whose  free,  bounding 
action,  augured  well  for  what  her 
chances  would  have  been  on  the 
morrow— chances  which  I  felt  were 
rapidly  dying  out;  for  if  this 
journey  didn't  lame  her  nothing 
would.  Stones  had  just  been  put 
down  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  picking  the 
way,  and  taking  tight  hold  of  her 
head  we  sped  on. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Lodge 
I  came  to  the  cross-road^.  Before 
me  was  a  long  vista  of  stones — 
regular  rocks,  so  imperfectly  were 
they  broken :  to  the  right  was  the 
smoother  and  softer  pathway  over 
the  fields — perfect  going  in  com- 


parison to  the  road.  Just  over 
this  fence,  a  hedge,  and  with 
hardly  another  jump  I  should 
come  again  into  the  highway, 
saving  quite  two  miles  by  the  cut. 
Bertie  had  said '  Don't,'  but  pro- 
bably he  had  spoken  thoughtlessly, 
and  it  was  evidently  the  best 
thing  to  do,  for  the  time  I  saved 
might  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
poor  little  suffering  Nellie!  I 
pulled  up,  and  drew  the  mare 
back  to  the  opposite  hedge.  She 
knew  her  work  thoroughly.  Three 
bounds  took  her  across  the  road ; 
she  rose — ^the  next  moment  I  was 
on  my  back,  shot  some  distance 
into  the  field,  and  she  was  strug- 
gling up  firom  the  ground.  There 
had  been  a  post  and  rail  whose 
existence  I  had  not  suspected, 
placed  some  six  feet  from  the 
hedge  on  the  landing  side.  She 
sprang  up,  no  legs  were  broken ; 
and  I,  a  good  deal  shaken  and 
confused,  rose  to  my  feet,  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  next  ?  I  had  not 
had  time  to  collect  my  thoughts 
when  I  heard  the  rattle  of  a  trap 
on  the  road ;  it  speedily  approached, 
and  the  moonlight  revealed  the 
jolly  features  of  old  Tom  Heath- 
field,  a  friendly  farmer. 

'  Accident,  sir  ?  he  asked,  pull- 
ing up.  'What!  Mr.  Yaughan !' 
as  he  caught  sight  of  my  face. 

'What's  the ^why!  that  ain't 

the  mare,  sureZ«6?' 

All  the  neighbourhood  was  in  a 
ferment  of  excitement  about  the 
races,  and  the  sight  of  Little  Lady 
in  such  a  place  at  such  a  time 
struck  horror  to  the  honest  old 
fiurmer. 

'Yes,  it  is — I'm  sorry  to  say. 
Miss  Peyton  has  met  with  an 
accident.  I  was  going  for  the 
doctor,  and  unfortunately  there 
was  nothing  else  in  the  stable.' 

'You  was  going  to  Oakley,  I 
s'pose,  sir  ?  It'll  be  ruination  to 
the  mare.  Miss  Peyton  hurt  her- 
self!    I'll  bowl  over,  sir;  it  won't 
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take  long ;  tliis  little  horse  o'  mine 
can  trot  a  good  'nn;  and  I  can 
bring  the  doctor  with  me.  The 
fences,  there,  is  mended  with. wire. 
You'd  cnt  the  mare  to  pieces.' 

'  I  can't  say  how  obliged  to 
jon  I  am ' 

*  Glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
obliging  Miss  Peyton,  sir;  she's 
a  real  lady !'  He  was  just  start- 
ing when  he  checked  himself. 
'There's  a  little  public -house 
about  a  himdred  yards  further 
on;  if  you  don't  mind  waiting 
there  I'll  send  Smithers  to  look 
at  the  maire.  I  pass  his  house. 
All  right,  sir.' 

His  rough  little  cob  started  off 
at  a  pace  for  which  I  had  not 
giyen  it  credit ;  and  I  slowly  fol- 
lowed, leading  the  mare  towards 
the  glimmering  light  which  Heath- 
field  had  pointed  out.  My  charge 
stepped  out  well,  and  I  didn't 
think  that  there  was  anything 
wrong,  though  glad,  of  course,  to 
have  a  professional  opinion. 

A  man  was  hanging  about  the 
entrance  to  the  public-house,  and 
with  his  assistance  the  mare  was 
bestowed  in  a  kind  of  shed,  half 
cow-house,  half  stable ;  and  as  the 
inside  of  the  establishment  did 
not  look  by  any  means  inviting, 
I  lit  a  cigar  and  lounged  about 
outside,  awaiting  the  advent  of 
Smithers. 

He  didn't  arrive;  and  in  the 
course  of  wandering  to  and  fro  I 
found  myself  against  a  window. 
Bestlessly  I  was  just  moving  away 
when  a  voice  inside  the  room 
repeated  the  name  of  Blankney, 
I  started,  and,  turning  roimd, 
Ipoked  in. 

It  was  a  small  apartment,  with 
a  sanded  floor,  and  two  persons 
were  seated  on  chairs  before  the 
fire  conversing  earnestly.  One  of 
them  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
clad  in  a  brown  great-coat  with 
a  profusion  of  fur  collar  and  cuffs 
which  it  would  scarcely  be  libel 


to  term  'mangy.'  He  was  the 
owner  of  an  unwholesome,  pasty 
£EU3e,  decorated  ^as  to  the  chin 
with  a  straggling  crop  of  bristles 
which  he  would  have  probably 
termed  an  imperial 

'  Wust  year  I  ever  'ad !'  he  ex- 
claimed (and  a  broken  pane  in 
the  window  enabled  me  to  hear 
distinctly),  'The  Two  Thousand 
'orse  didn't  run ;  got  in  deep  over 
the  Derby;  Hascot  was  hawful; 
and  though  I  had  a  moral  for  the 
Leger,  it  come  to  grief.' 

His  own  morals,  judging  from 
his  appearance  and  conversation, 
appeared  to  have  followed  the 
example  of  that  for  the  Leger. 

'  I  can't  follow  your  plans  about 
this  race  down  here,  though,'  said 
his  companion,  a  younger  man, 
who  seemed  to  hold  the  first 
speaker  in  great  awe  despite  his 
confessions  of  failure.  '  Don't  you 
say  that  this  young  Blankney's 
horse  can't  get  the  distance  ?' 

'  I  do.  He  never  was  much 
good,  I  'ear ;  never  won  nothing, 
though  he's  run  hurdle-races  two 
or  three  times;  and  since  Phil 
Kelly's  been  preparing  of  'im  for 
this  race  he's  near  about  broke 
down.  His  legs  swells  up  like 
bolsters  after  his  gallops ;  and  he 
can't  get  three  miles  at  all,  I 
don't  believe,  without  he's  pulled 
up  and  let  lean  agin  something 
on  the  journey  to  rest  hisself.' 

*  And  yet  you're  backing  him  ?* 

'  And  yet  I'm  backing  of  him.' 

'This  young  Peyton's  mare 
can't  be  worse  ?'  said  the  yoimger 
man,  interrogatively. 

'  That  mare,  it's  my  belief, 
would  stand  at  eight  to  one  for 
the  Grand  National  if  she  was  en- 
tered, and  some  of  the  swells  saw 
'er.  She's  a  real  good  'un!'  re- 
plied the  man  with  the  coUar. 

'  I  see.  You've  got  at  her 
jockey.  You're  an  artful  one,  you 
are!' 

As  the  jockey  to  whom  they 
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allnded,  I  was  natoially  mnch  in- 
terested. 

'  No,  I  ain't  done  that,  neither. 
He's  a  gentleman,  and  it's  no  nse 
talkin'  to  such  as  'im.  They  ain't 
got  the  sense  to  take  np  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it---thoagh, 
for  the  matter  o'  that,  most  of  the 
perfessionals  is  as  bad  as  the 
gentlemen.  All's  fair  in  loYe  and 
war,'  says  I ;  '  and  this  'ere's  war.' 

'  Does  Blankney  know  how  bad 
his  horse  is  ?' 

'  No,  bless  yer !  That  ain't  Phil 
Kelly's  game.  (Eelly  was,  I  knew, 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  my 
opponent's  horse.) 

'Well,  then,  just  explain,  will 
you ;  for  /  can't  see.' 

From  the  recesses  of  his  gar- 
ment the  elder  man  pulled  out  a 
short  stick  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  loop  of  string;  and  from  another 
pocket  he  produced  a  small  paper 
parcel. 

'lyyer  know  what  that  is? 
That's  a  "twitch."  D'yer  know 
what  that  is?  That's  medicine. 
I  love  this  'ere  young  feller's  mare 
80  much  I'm  a-goin'  to  give  it 
some  nicey  med'cine  myself;  and 
this  is  the  right  stuff.  I've  been 
up  to  the  'ouse  to-day,  and  can 
find  my  way  into  the  stable  to- 
night when  it's  all  quiet.  Just 
filip  this  loop  over  'er  lip,  and 
she'll  open  'er  mouth.  Down  goes 
the  pill,  and  as  it  goes  down  the 
money  goes  into  my  pocket. 
Them  officer  fellers  and  their 
friends  have  been  backing  Blank- 
ney's  'orse;  but  Phil  Kelly  will 
take  care  that  they  hear  at  the  last 
moment  that  he's  no  good.  Then 
they'll  rush  to  lay  odds  on  the 
mare — and  the  mare  won't  win.' 

They  laughed,  and  nudged  each 
other  in  the  side,  and  I  felt  a 
mighty  temptation  to  rush  into 
the  room  and  nudge  their  heads 
with  my  fist.  Little  Lady's  deli- 
cate lips,  which  Nellie  had  so  often 


petted,  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
touch  of  such  villains  as  these ! 

While  struggling  to  restrain 
myself  a  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  I 
saw  Smithers.  We  proceeded  to 
the  stable;  and  I  hastily  recounted 
to  him  what  had  happened,  and 
what  I  had  heard,  as  he  examined 
the  mare  by  the  aid  of  a  bull's- 
eye  lantern.  He  passed  his  hand 
very  carefully  over  her,  whilst  I 
looked  on  witii  anxious  eyes. 

'  She's  knocked  a  bit  of  skin 
off  here,  you  see.'  He  pointed  to 
a  place  a  little  below  her  knee, 
and,  drawing  a  small  box  from  his 
pocket,  anointed  the  leg.  '  But 
she's  all  right.  All  right,  ain't 
you,  old  lady?'  he  said,  patting 
her;  and  his  cheerful  tone  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  satisfied. 
'We'll  lead  her  home.  I'll  go 
with  you,  sir;  and  it's  easy  to 
take  means  to  prevent  any  foul 
play  to-night.' 

When  we  reached  home  the 
'doctor  was  there,  and  pronounced 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sprained  ankle,  Nellie  had  sus- 
tained no  injury. 

Bejoicing  exceedingly.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stable;  Heathfield, 
who  heard  my  story,  and  who  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  some 
fun,  asking  permission  to  accom- 
pany us. 

Collars  had  doubtless  surveyed 
the  premises  carefully,  for  he  ar- 
rived about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
clambered  quietly  and  skilfully 
into  the  hayloft  above  the  stable, 
after  convincing  himself  that  all 
was  quiet  inside.  He  opened  the 
trap-door,  and  down  came  a  foot 
ajid  leg,  feeling  about  to  find  a 
resting-place  on  the  partition  which 
divided  Little  Lady's  loose  box 
from  the  other  stalls.  Bertie  and 
I  took  hold  of  the  leg,  and  assisted 
him  down,  to  his  intense  asto- 
nishment; while  Heathfield  and 
a  groom  gave  chase  to«  and  ulti- 
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mately  captured  his  friend,  the 
watcher  on  the  threshold. 

»        »        »        »        * 

'  If  I'm  well  enough  to  do  any- 
thing  Fm  well  enongh  to  lie  on 
the  sofa;  and  there's  really  no 
difference  between  a  8o&  and  an 
easy-chair — if  my  foot  is  rest- 
ing— and  I'm  sure  the  carnage  is 
eoHer  than  any  chair ;  and  it  can't 
matter  about*  my  foot  being  an 
inch  or  two  higher  or  lower  — 
and  as  for  shaking,  that's  all  non- 
sense. It's  very  unkind  indeed 
of  you  not  to  want  to  take  me; 
and  if  you  won't,  directly  you're 
gone  111  get  up,  and  walk  about, 
and  stamp  /' 

Thus  Nellie,  in  answer  to 
advice  that  she  should  remain  at 
home.  How  it  ended  may  easily 
be  guessed ;  and  though  we  tried 
to  be  dignified,  as  we  drove  along, 
to  punish  her  for  her  wilfulness, 
her  pathetic  little  expressions  of 
sorrow  that  she  should  '  fall  down, 
and  hurt  herself,  and  be  such  a 
trouble  to  everybody,'  and  child- 
like assurances  that  she  wpuld 
'  try  not  to  do  so  any  more,'  soon 
made  us  smile,  and  forget  our 
half-pretended  displeasure.  So 
with  the  aunt  to  take  care  of  her, 
in  case  Bertie  and  I  were  insuf- 
ficient, we  reached  the  course. 

The  first  three  races  were  run, 
and  then  the  card  said : — 

3*15  Match,  £120  a  side,  oyer  the  Steeple- 
chue  Course,  about  three  miles  and 
a  half. 

1.  Mr.  Blankney,  140th  R.D.G.,  ch.  h. 

Jibboom,  list.  71b.,  rose,  black  and 
gold  cap. 

2.  Mr.  Peyton,  b.  m.  Little  Lady,  list. 

sky  blue,  white  cap. 

Blankney  was  sitting  on  th^ 
regimental  drag,  arrayed  in  im- 
maculate boots  and  breeches,  and, 
after  the  necessary  weighing  cere- 
mony had  been  gone  through,  he 
mounted  the  great  Jibboom,  which 
Phil  Kelly  had  been  leading  about : 


the  latter  gentleman  had  a  rather 
anxious  look  on  his  face;  but 
Blankney  evidently  thought  he 
was  on  a  good  one,  and  nodded  con- 
fidently to  his  friends  on  the  drag 
as  he  lurched  down  the  course. 

Little  Lady  was  brought  up  to 
me,  Smithers  being  in  close  attend- 
ance. 

'  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  win,' 
Nellie  found  opportunity  to  whis- 
per. 

'What  will  you  give  me?'  I 
greedily  inquire. 

'Anything  you  ask  me,'  is  the 
reply;  and  my  heart  beats  high 
as,  having  thrown  off 'my  light 
wrapper  and  mounted.  Little  Lady 
bounds  down  the  course,  and 
glides  easily  over  the  hurdle  in 
front  of  the  stand. 

Bertie  and  Smithers  were  wait- 
ing at  the  starting-place;  and, 
having  shaken  hands  with  Blank- 
ney, to  whom  Bertie  introduced 
me,  I  went  apart  to  exchange  the 
last  few  sentences  with  my  friends. 

Bertie  is  a  trifle  pale,  but  con- 
fident; and  Smithers  seems  to 
have  a  large  supply  of  the  latter 
quality.  In  however  high  esteem 
we  hold  our  own  opinions,  we 
are  glad  of  professional  advice 
when  it  comes  to  the  push;  and 
I  seek  instructions. 

'No,  sir,  don't  you  wait  on 
him.  Go  away  as  hard  as  you 
can  directly  the  flag  drops.  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  that  chest- 
nut's legs— or,  rather,  I  do  like 
the  look  of  them  for  our  sakes. 
Go  away  as  hard  as  ever  you  can ; 
but  take  it  easy  at  the  fences; 
and,  excuse  me,  sir,  but  just  let 
the  mare  have  her  head  when  she 
jumps,  and  she'll  be  all  right. 
People  talk  about  "lifting  horses 
at  their  fences :"  I  only  knew  one 
man  who  could  do  it,  and  he 
made  «>igt<^ir^y,* 

I  nod;  smiling  as  cheerfUly 
as  anxiely  will  permit  me.  The 
flag  falls,  and  Little  Lady  skims 
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over  the  ground,  the  heavy  chest- 
nut thundering  away  behind. 

Over  the  first  fence — a  hedge — 
and  then  across  a  ploughed  field : 
rather  hard  going,  but  not  nearly 
«o  bad  as  I  expected  it  would 
have  beon :  the  mare  moving  beau- 
tifully. Just  as  I  reach  the 
second  fence  a  boy  rushes  across 
the  course,  baulking  us;  and 
before  I  can  set  her  going  again 
Jibboom  has  come  up  level,  and 
is  over  into  the  grass  beyond 
a  second  before  us;  but  I  shoot 
past  and  again  take  up  the  run- 
ning. Before  us  are  some  posts 
and  rails — rather  nasty  ones ;  the 
mare  tops  them,  and  the  chestnut 
hits  them  hard  with  all  four  legs. 
Over  more  grass;  and  in  front, 
fianked  on  either  side  by  a  crowd 
of  white  faces,  is  the  water-jump. 
I  catch  hold  of  the  bridle  and 
«teady  her;  and  then,  with  just 
one  touch  of  the  whip — need- 
less— she  rises,  fiies  through  the 
air,  and  lands  lightly  on  the  other 
«ide.  Half  a  minute  after  I  hear 
a  heavy  splash;  but  when,  after 
jumping  the  hurdle  into  the 
course,  I  glance  over  my  shoulder, 
the  chestnut  is  still  pounding  away 
behind.  As  I  skim  along  past 
the  stand  the  first  time  round 
and  the  line  of  carriages  opposite, 
I  catch  sight  of  a  waving  white 
handkerchief:  it  is  Nellie;   and 


my  confused  glimpse  imperfectly 
reveals  Bertie  and  Smithers  stand- 
ing on  the  box. 

I  had  seen  visions  of  a  finish, 
in  which  a  certain  person  clad  in 
a  light-blue  jacket  had  shot  ahead 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
landed  the  race  by  consummate 
jockeyship  after  a  neck-and-neck 
struggle  for  the  last,  quarter  of  a 
mile.  This  did  not  hapx)en,  how- 
ever, for,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
the  chestnut  refused  a  fence  be- 
fore he  had  gone  very  far,  and, 
having  at  last  been  got  over,  came 
to  grief  at  the  posts  and  rails  the 
second  time  round.  Little  Lady 
cantered  in  alone;  Blankney  stroll- 
ing up  some  time  afterwards. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  record 
of  Bertie's  delight  at  the  success. 
We  messed  next  day  with  the 
14:0th.  Blankney  and  his  bre- 
thren were  excessively  friendly, 
and  seemed  pleased  and  satisfied ; 
as  most  assuredly  were  we.  Blank- 
ney opines  that  he  went  rather  too 
fast  at  the  timber ;  but  a  convic- 
tion seemed  to  be  gaining  ground 
towards  the  close  of  the  evening 
that  he  had  not  gone  fast  enough 
at  any  period  of  the  race. 

And  for  Nellie?  She  kept  her 
promise,  and  granted  my  request ; 
and  very  soon  after  the  ankle  is 
well  we  shall  require  the  service? 
of  other  horses — grey  ones ! 

Alfbed  E.  T.  Watson. 


TOL.  zxn. — ^KO.  ozxz. 
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WE  were  sitting  in  conclave. 
It  was  not  at  all  a  re- 
markable thing  for  ns  four  sisters 
to  be  sitting  in  conclave,  because 
we  did  it  over  everything,  from  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  the  choice 
of  a  new  bonnet  (the  latter  event 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  the  former),  but  somehow  to- 
day we  seemed  to  be  more  in  con- 
clave than  usual.  No  .  wonder 
either,  when  the  absorbing  topic 
under  discussion  was  the  approach- 
ing proposal  of  marriage  for  Joan, 
from  our  cousin.  Max  Carew — not 
that  we  were  calling  him  cousin 
then ;  when  we  did  so  it  was  only 
because  he  was  present.  He  was 
only  a  second  cousin  either  (almost 
as  good  as  no  relation  at  all),  and 
I  can  vouch  that  none  of  us  ever 
thought  of  him  as  a  cousin. 

Joan  was  suffering  so  acutely 
from  the  reaction  consequent  upon 
her  recent  Edinburgh  gaieties,  that 
she  did  not  work,  or  even  pretend 
to  do  so.  She  only  sat  idly  staring 
at  our  needles,  as  she  enlarged 
upon  her  visit  to  the  married 
sister  of  Max;  told  us  how  Max 
himself  had  come  every  day  from 
his  chambers  in  the  city,  to  take 
her  to  see  some  new  lion,  and 
every  night  had  escorted  her  to 
the  opera,  or  a  concert,  or  theatre. 
While  Joan  rehearsed  these  dissi- 
pations of  hers,  and  sighed  over 
their  recollection,  Dorothy  and 
Patience  and  I  worked  away  all 
the  harder,  just  to  show  we  didn't 
care  a  bit  about  them  all  in  the 
way  of  l>cing  jealous.  We  had 
had  our  turns  in  Edinburgh,  when 
Max  had  been  pletisant  and  atten- 
tive to  each  ;  and  though  we  had 
never  had  such  tales  of  his  de- 
votion to  bring  back  as  Joan  had 


now  (and  we  all  knew  it),  we 
would  sooner  die  than  recall  the 
fact  aloud  before  her.  Of  course 
we  resented  it  a  little — that  was 
only  natural — but  nothing  showed 
this  except  an  increased  attention 
to  our  sewing,  and  a  decreased 
attention  to  Joan's  narrations.  I 
gleaned  one  amiable  little  pleasure 
to  myself.  Whenever  Joan  had 
wrought  a  narrative  up  just  to 
the  x)oint  for  introducing  some 
unusually  suggestive  attention 
from  Max,  I  would  either  lose  my 
needle  and  make  a  general  and 
lengthy  commotion,  or  I  would 
turn  to  Patience  and  discuss  at 
great  length  some  sewing  question 
of  not  the  slightest  moment  to 
either  of  us.  Why  should  Max 
have  chosen  Joan  before  anyone 
had  chosen  either  Dorothy,  or 
Patience,  or  me  ?  She  was  by  ne 
means  the  most  attractive  of  us. 
She  wasn't  half  so  sensible  or 
domestic  as  Dorothy,  nor  half  so 
handsome  as  Patience;  nor  half 
so — well,  at  any  rate  she  wasn't 
nicer  than  me!  And  the  whole 
three  of  us  ought  to  have  been 
married  before  Joan.  There  was 
Dorothy,  our  eldest,  in  her  comer 
of  the  couyh  on  Joan's  right,  she 
was  eight  and  twenty,  only  nobody 
knew  it  but  ourselves — not  even 
those  prying  census  men,  for  the 
figures  after  our  names  got  jumbled 
up  in  a  manner  which  couldn't 
help  having  a  lowering  effect  on 
them.  Then  there  was  Patience 
opposite  her,  sitting,  as  usual, 
very  upright  in  her  chair ;  she  waa 
the  beauty  of  the  family  as  every- 
one knew — as  she  knew,  at  any 
rate.  And  there  was  myself  on 
Joan's  left,  quite  on  the  shady 
side  of  twenty,  which  Joan  hadn't 
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reached  yet.  Why,  of  course  we  all 
ought  to  have  been  married  before 
her.  Yet  we  had  now  to  entertain 
the  prospect  of  officiating  at  her 
wedding  first  of  all.  It  wcu  mor- 
tifying, to  say  the  very  least  of  it. 
Tet  the  fact  had  a  redeeming 
point,  too.  It  was  better  for  one 
to  be  married  than  none.  We 
had  been  four  grown-up  sisters 
for  a  good  many  years  now  (the 
worst  of  Max  was  that  he  knew 
exactly  how  many  years — cousins 
always  know  those  unpleasant 
things  I)  and  it  was  growing 
samey.  Four  was  such  an  alarm- 
ing number.  Yes,  after  all,  it 
was  a  thing  to  thank  Proyidence 
for,  that  Max  was  going  to  marry 
one  of  us ;  though  I  know  in  my 
own  mind  that  Proyidence  would 
haye  been  more  heartily  thanked 
if  Max  would  haye  married  me,  or 
next  best  to  me— one  of  our  elders. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Barbara  ?' 
inquired  Patience,  suddenly,  I 
suppose  because  she  saw  my  eye- 
brows raised  and  my  mouth  down 
at  the  comers. 

'I  was  thinking  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  that  there  is  the  pro- 
bability of  Max  marrying  one  of 
us.  We  are  such  an  oyerwhelm- 
ing  number.  It  must  require 
superhuman  courage  in  a  man  to 
propose  to  one  of  four  marriage- 
able sisters ;  he  must  feel  like  pro- 
I>osing  to  them  all.' 

'Why  is  it,'  mused  Dorothy, 
putting  in  her  needle  yery  deliber- 
ately, '  that  four  should  seem  such 
an  enormous  number  when  it 
bears  upon  unmarried  sisters? 
We  shall  not  seem  even  half  so 
many  when  we  are  three.' 

'  And  the  others  go  off  so  much 
more  easily  when  one  is  married,' 
I  put  in,  consolingly.  'The  married 
one  marries  off  one  more — of 
course.  That's  her  first  duty. 
Then  there  are  two  houses  to 
yisit;  and  if  one  tmmarried  one 
stays  at  each,  they  marry  directly.' 


'  Yes,  I  do  believe,'  said  Patience, 
with  meditation,  '  that  many 
matches  are  brought  about  through 
visiting  a  brother-in-law.' 

'  It  often  happens,  too,'  asserted 
Joan,  with  an  air  of  experience, 
'  that  the  best  man  at  a  wedding 
falls  in  love  with — ' 

'  The  best  bridesmaid.  That 
always  happens.  Which  of  us 
will  it  be  ?' 

Patience,  from  her  lofty  pedestal, 
looked  scornfully  across  at  me 
when  I  made  that  remark.  Of 
course,  she  would  be  the  best 
bridesmaid  as  far  as  appearance 
went — she  knew  that;  but  then 
Patience  was — well,  her  godfather 
and  godmothers  a^  her  baptism 
had  not  been  gifted  with  any  re- 
markable prescience. 

'  I  suppose  Dorothy  will  be  the 
first  of  us  to  marry.  She  na- 
turally ought  to  be,'  sighed  Joan, 
with  a  sentimental  air  of  resigna- 
tion for  which  I  could  have  choked 
her,  because  she  evidently  felt  so 
sure  of  being  the  first  herself  un- 
naturally. 

'  No :  it  would  be  Patience 
first,'  replied  Dorothy,  with  just 
as  much  resignation. 

But  Patience  sighed  resignedly, 
too,  and  said  that  under  any 
circumstances  (she  didn't  specify 
the  circumstances)  she  should  be 
sorry  to  take  precedence  of  her 
elder  sister.  Of  course  it  sounded 
very  well,  but  I  would  not  like  to 
have  tested  her.  They  didn't 
assign  me  any  right  to  be  married 
before  Joan,  but  if  they  had  I 
should  have  answered  with  as 
much  self-abnegation  as  they  had 
displayed,  and  should  have  meant 
it  just  about  as  much. 

'  It  was  so  kind  of  Max  to  bring 
me  home,  wasn't  it?'  inquired 
Joan,  naively,  'and  he  was  so 
careful  of  me  on  the  journey.' 

'  He  certainly  has  the  knack  of 
making  things  pleasant  for  one,' 
spoke  Dorothy,  '  and  making  one 
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pleased  with  oneself  as  well  as 
with  him.' 

'  The  oftener  one  sees  him  the 
better  then/  said  I^  sententioosly. 

'Yes/  assented  Patience,  Tm 
not  sorry  that  he  is  coming  next 
week/ 

'  I  suppose  yon  are  quite  snre 
he  said  he  was  coming ;  eh,  Joan  ?' 
inquired  I;  always  the  sceptical 
one  of  the  family. 

'Quite  sure/  returned  Joan, 
resuming  the  lackadaisical  pose  of 
her  head;  'and  quite  sure  that 
he  told  me  on  the  way  home  that 
he  had  something  particular  to 
say  to  us — he  didn't  say  to  me, 
because  it  would  have  been  so  very 
marked.' 

'  It  is  a  pleasant  change  to  have 
a  gentleman  about  the  house  for 
a  bit/  put  in  Dorothy,  with 
placidity. 

'  It  always  seemed  so  nice  to 
have  him  about  the  house  in 
Edinburgh/  sighed  Joan,  '  and  he 
was  always  so  indulgent  to  me; 
for  ever  planning  some  amusement 
for  me,  or  some  change.' 

'  I  don't  think  Max  very  nice- 
looking/  said  Patience,  leisurely 
veering  round  because  Joan  ap- 
propriated him,  'though  he  is 
passable.     His  mouth  is  wide.' 

'But,  oh,  his  moustache  quite 
hides  it,'  exclaimed  Joan,  with 
deprecation;  'and  it  is  such  a 
handsome  moustache,  isn't  it, 
girls? 

'  I  neyer  particularly  noticed 
it,'  said  Dorothy,  following  the 
lead  of  Patience;  'all  moustaches 
seem  the  same  to  me — ^just  useful 
to  hide  an  ugly  mouth.' 

'  And  Carew  is  such  a  good 
name,  isn't  it?'  inquired  Joan 
again,  with  a  pitying  smile  at  us, 
'  so  different  horn  Pendlethorpe.' 

'  In  two  volumes  instead  of 
three.' 

That  was  the  only  retort  she 
either  elicited  or  deserved. 

Then    somebody   said — and  I 


cannot  be  sure  who  it  was — that 
it  would  be  well  for  one  of  us  to 
write  to  Max,  and  say  that  we 
should  expect  him  by  the  after- 
noon train  every  day  next  week — 
I  mean  of  course  we  should  expect 
him  every  day  until  we  saw  him. 
Then  naturally  the  question  arose 
which  should  write. 

'  I  suppose  I  ought,'  said  Joan, 
complacently. 

'Why  so?  asked  I,  with  a 
snap.  '  Who  so  fit  as  Dorothy — 
being  the  eldest?' 

'  Or  Patience  ?' proposed  Dorothy ; 
'  she  writes  the  best  hand.' 

Patience  accepted  the  position 
under  protest;  yet  after  all  the 
task  was  tacitly  conceded  to  Joan. 
And  then  and  there  I  made  a  firm 
determination  not  to  help  her 
with  a  single  idea,  as  I  regretted 
having  done  on  many  previous 
occasions. 

'  I  should  think,  Joan,'  said  I, 
with  great  empreesement,  when  I 
had  relieved  my  mind  by  this 
resolution, '  Max  cannot  be  coming 
to  see  you,  because  you  have  been 
together  so  lately.  I  wonder 
which  of  us  he  is  coming  to  see — 
Dorothy,  I  expect' 

Dorothy  smiled  at  the  idea. 
But  Patience  looked  unutterable 
discernment  about  whom  she 
thought  it  more  natural  he  should 
come  to  see. 

Then,  after  a  good  while,  we 
fell  back  into  our  first  chat  about 
Joan's  wedding;  for,  though  we 
didn't  quite  see  the  fun  of  giving 
tamely  up  to  our  youngest  sister 
the  only  suitor  who  seemed  to  be 
forthcoming,  we  were  too  fond  of 
each  other  to  regret  the  probable 
triumph  of  one ;  and  too  fond  of 
ourselves  not  to  be  quite  aware 
that  the  marriage  of  one— even 
though  that  one  must  be  the 
youngest — would  be  a  benefit  to 
all.  80  we  discussed  it  all  as  a 
definite  thing  for  Joan,  and  hid 
our  own  private   opinions.    We 
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ohose  the  dresses  of  both  bride 
and  bridesmaids ;  marked  oat  the 
tonr;  arranged  the  furnishing, 
and  magnanimonsly  ceded  to  onr 
eldest  the  first  inyitation  to  the 
new  brother-in-kw.  Then  we  went 
to  tea  with  good  appetites,  and  to 
bed  with  easy  minds. 

Any  day  next  week  might  Max 
pop  in  npon  ns  to  say  this  par- 
ticular thing;  so  eyen  Monday 
was  not  too  soon  to  ezx)ect  him. 
We  did  not  give  mnch  publicity 
to  our  special  expectations;  yet, 
though  our  preparations  were 
surreptitiously  conducted,  Tye 
eyery  reason  now  to  feel  that  there 
wasn't  one  of  us  who  did  not 
understand  the  practical  effect  of 
a  certain  unacknowledged  hope  in 
the  others;  but  who,  respecting 
the  motiye  with  that  feeling  which 
engenders  wondrous  kindness,  kept 
the  secret  honourably. 

Joan  had  brought  from  Edin- 
burgh a  glowing  description  of 
the  little  Dolly  Yarden  aprons 
which  had  just  come  into  fashion, 
and  had  minutely  described  one 
with  pink  trimmings  which  Max 
had  admired.  .  This  narratiye  had 
sunk  deep  into  my  mind,  and  from 
that  time  I  deyoted  all  my  leisure 
moments — in  solitude  and  my  own 
room — to  the  manufacture  of  a 
similar  one.  Oh !  the  heartburn- 
ings I  suffered  when  steps  were 
heard  in  the  passage  while  I  sat 
closeted  there,  with  a  lapful  of 
ribbon-ends  and  loops,  and  an 
open  bandbox  at  my  feet  ready  to 
swallow  the  materials  en  ma^t  on 
the  approach  of  prying  eyes.  But, 
aboye  all  things,  oh !  the  nenrous- 
ness  of  appearing  in  it  first  on 
that  Monday  eyening  just  before 
the  train  from  Edinburgh  was 
due,  for  of  course  it  would  neyer 
haye  done  to  keep  it  perdv,  xmtil 
Max  had  actually  arriyed,  and 
then  haye  had  suddenly  to  appear 
in  it,  while  the  girls  interchanged 
glances  and  put  me  out  for  the 


whole  eyening.  I  could  not 
yenture  that,  so  I  boldly  put  it  on 
and  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
assuming  an  expression  that  was 
intended  to  be  unconscious,  but 
was  really  defiant  in  the  extreme, 
and  rapidly  uttering  some  yery 
irreleyant  obseryation  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  eyeryone's 
attention  from  my  new  and  start- 
ling garment.  But  the  remark 
and  the  expression  of  countenance 
were  alike  depressing  fiulures.  I 
might  just  as  well  haye  rushed  in 
exclaiming,  at  the  yery  top  of  my 
yoice,  'Look  here!  Look  at  my 
new  apron !  I  made  it  all  myself, 
in  secret,  and  at  great  expense; 
and  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to 
captiyate  Max.'  I  might  just  as 
well  haye  said  it  out  that  way  in 
full,  so  plainly  was  it  repeated  in 
all  the  faces.  Stupids !  The  more 
I  tried  to  eye  them  down  in  my 
intense  defiance,  the  more  the  six 
eyes  glared  at  it.  The  bows  grew 
limp  under  the  trying  scrutiny. 
I  hopelessly  felt  that  no  such  a 
caricature  of  a  person  had  eyer 
before  rushed  into  their  midst 
armed  (to  no  purpose)  with  an 
irreleyant  obseryation.  The  apron 
grew,  to  my  disordered  fancy,  ugly 
and  enormous,  and  I  could  with 
supreme  satisfaction  to  myself 
haye  pitched  it  on  the  fire.  But 
then  what  a  defeat  that  would 
haye  been ;  and  after  all  Max  had 
admired  one  just  like  it.  If  I 
could  but  just  liye  down  this  first 
ordeal,  presently,  perhaps,  my  Dolly 
Yarden  would  assume  its  natural 
proportions,  and  my  mind  its 
natural  equilibrium.  I  went  boldly  . 
into  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
eyes,  and  then  I  saw  my  oppor- 
tunity and  seized  it  With  one 
cowp  d^odl  I  took  in  the  iBci  that 
Patience  had  made  an  inyestment, 
too.  She  had  at  least  a  guinea's 
worth  of  extra  plaits  on  her  head 
this  afternoon  for  the  first  time ; 
and  these  seryed  beautifully  as  a 
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means  of  remoying  the  other  four 
glaring  eyes  from  my  pink  bows. 
The  plaits  weren't  becoming  to 
Patience,  their  falseness  being 
quite  evident  in  a  strong  light; 
but  I  didn't  mention  this  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relief  they  had 
given  me. 

'  What  have  you  got  new, 
Dorothy?'  I  asked,  growing  pre- 
sently courageous,  '  plaits  or 
aprons?  Or  have  you  branched 
out  into  a  new  line  ?' 

'  I  have  branched  out  into  a  new 
line/  acquiesced  Dorothy,  good- 
humouredly,  '  and  got  nothing* 

'  I  wouldn't,'  put  in  Patience,  a 
little  bit  severely, '  stoop  to  hide 
my  investments,  if  I  were  you, 
Dorothy'  (which  was  quite  true, 
for  Patience  never  stooped). 

And  we  didn't  say  a  word 
more,  though  there  upon  the  grate 
stood  the  little  drawing-room 
kettle,  with  china  handle,  which 
she  had  been  into  town  that  morn- 
ing on  purpose  to  buy.  House- 
keeping always  was  Dorothy's 
weak  point,  and  Max  was  known 
to  be  very  keen  in  appreciating 
the  convenient  or  elegant  appli- 
ances of  a  meal. 

Well,  every  day  that  week,  at 
the  same  time,  we  prepared  for 
Max;  in  our  plaits,  and  pink 
bows,  and  with  tea  laid  for  five, 
and  the  glistening  little  kettle 
singing  on  the  trivet.  Certainly 
Joan  didn't  don  anything  new; 
but  then  she  had  good  cause,  and, 
besides  that,  made  up  for  it  in 
another  way.  She  had  good  cause 
thus.  She  had  been  amply  pro- 
vided with  everything  new  for  her 
visit  to  Edinburgh;  and,  as  she 
felt  those  were  the  very  dresses 
which  had  captivated  Max,  what 
need  had  she  for  others?  And. 
she  made  up  for  it  in  this  way. 
All  the  week  she  devoted  herself 
to  beautifying  our  garden,  in 
anticipation  of  the  admiration  it 
would  win  from  Max,  when  she 


could  say  in  her  soft  voice,  and 
with  her  provokingly  pretty, 
childish  airs,  'I  manage  the 
garden,  Max.'  What  a  joke  that 
gardening  was  to  me— looking  on 
— and  how  delighted  I  was  to  see 
that  she  expended  upon  it  twenty 
times  as  much  manual  labour  as 
had  exhausted  me  over  my  Dolly 
Varden.  Five  days  out  of  the  six 
passed,  and  the  preparations  had  so 
far  been  wasted ;  except  that  they 
had  grown  familiar  to  us  now, 
and  we  wore  them  without  uncom- 
fortable consciousness.  But  on 
the  Saturday  morning,  when  we 
came  down  to  breakfast,  there  lay 
one  of  Max  Carew's  letters  on  the 
table  —  unmistakeable  with  its 
handsome  crest  and  bold  address, 
'  Miss  Pendlethorpe.' 

'Grood  gracious!'  I  cried,  with 
the  keenest  enjoyment, '  It's  Doro- 
thy he  means,  after  all.' 

'Don't  be  a  goose,  Barbara,' 
reproved  Patience,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  with  me,  and  now 
advanced  with  her  stately  step  to 
look  over  my  shoulder.  'Of 
course,  if  he  writes  to  say  he  is 
coming,  he  would  naturally  ad- 
dress to  Dorothy,  as  we  have  no 
mother.' 

'  And  if  he  is  in  love  with  her, 
he  would  naturally  address  to  her 
too,'  I  added,  not  quite  seeing 
why  Dorothy  should  be  laid  upon 
the  shelf  just  yet. 

'  Come,  Dorothy,  don't  keep  ua 
waiting,'  cried  Joan;  'I'm  in  an 
unbearable  state  of  excitement.' 

But  Dorothy  would  not  hurry. 
I  believe  in  my  own  mind  that 
she  preferred  the  suspense  to  the 
certainty.  So,  as  we  saw  this,  we 
made  a  great  effort  to  hide  our 
own  eagerness,  and  began  weakly 
and  abortively  to  talk  on  other 
topics. 

I  never  remember  noticing 
before  how  desperately  slow 
Dorothy  is  in  opening  a  letter. 
I  thought  she  never  would  hare 
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Unished  breaking  the  seal  of  this 
one;  and,  when  at  last  it  was 
broken,  she  deliberately  looked 
between  the  leaves,  and  turned 
the  sheet  round  twice. 

'0,  the  signature  is  there  aU 
right/  remarked  Patience,  just  a 
little  tartly.  '  What  comes  before 
the  signature  ? ' 

'Of  course  he  only  writes  to 
«ay  when  he  is  coming,'  returned 
Dorothy,  with  indifference  so  su- 
preme and  unnatural  that  it  was 
plain  enough  to  see  it  was  feigned. 
*  I  suppose  you  can  all  wait  while 
I  read  it,'  she  added,  looking  at 
us  over  the  paper  with  great 
^gravating  enjoyment 

And  to  prove  how  utterly  in- 
different we  all  were  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  absurd  letter,  we 
turned  entirely  away,  and  helped 
ourselves  to  tongue  and  bread  and 
butter  ad  libitum — just  for  two 
noments  and  a  half.  Then  some- 
how we  found  our  attention  again 
emcentrating  itself  on  Dorothy, 
vrho  was  reading  steadily  now, 
aad  in  utter  silence.  I  couldn't 
help  it — ^I  didn't  try,  but  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  I  couldn't  have 
helped  it  if  I  had  tried — I  went 
near  enough  behind  her  to  read 
07er  her  shoulder,  and  the  first 
tvo  words  I  saw  gave  me  an 
•extraordinary  sensation. 

'  My  wife.' 

My  heart  bumped  and  thumped 
against  my  side.  Which  was  it 
to  be?  Sure  to  be  Joan.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  might  be  Dorothy. 
No;  it  would  be  Patience,  of 
course — which  of  us  looked  any- 
thing beside  Patience  ?  Yet,  why 
not  me?  I  could  remember 
hundreds  of  flattering  and  affec- 
tionate sx)ecches  Max  had  made  to 
me.    It  was  just  as  likely  to  be — 

It  wasn't  in  human  power 
•(feminine)  to  resist  temptation 
any  longer.  While  Dorothy  read 
on,  not  vouchsafing  us  a  word  of 
•explanation,  we  tacitly  burst  the 


bonds  of  polite  conventionality, 
and — one  at  a  time  first,  then 
altogether  daringly — hovered  so 
near  that  we  coidd  distinguish 
the  words.  I  don't  know  whether 
Patience  and  Joan  read  it  all 
straight  through  as  I  did,  or 
whether  they  stopped  dead  at  the 
first  line  as  I  felt  inclined  to  do. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  read  it 
through,  from  the  ominous  fjrst 
line,  My — dear — Cousins,  down 
to  the  flourish  after  the  signature ; 
and  felt  not  at  all  mollified  by  the 
performance.  Dear  me,  couldn't 
he  have  chosen  one  to  write  to, 
and  not  swallowed  up  our  indi- 
viduality in  such  a  distasteful 
gulp  ?  Well,  after  saying  that — 
My  dear  Ck)usiNS — he  said  he  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  nm  over  to 
tell  us  his  news  himself,  but  had 
been  unavoidably  prevented.  On 
the  first  of  the  next  month  he 
was  going  to  marry  Minnie  Frere, 
whom  Joan  would  recollect  having 
met  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
sure  we  should  give  him  our 
valued  sympathy,  and  kind  and 
generous  good  wishes.  His  greatest 
desire  just  then,  he  added,  was 
that  we  would  extend  to  his  wife 
the  delightful  friendship  which 
had  always  been  so  much  prized 
by  him.  I  believe  there  was 
more  —  lots  more !  —  but  wasn't 
that  enough  ?  We  simultaneously 
attacked  our  breakfast,  without  ut- 
tering a  word  which  related  to 
Max ;  with  faces  set  to  an  unnatural 
expression  of  beaming  self-satisfac- 
tion, and  voices  tuned  to  joyous 
hilarity.  I  never  discoursed  so  jo- 
cundly about  an  egg  before  in  all 
my  life ;  and  never  (either  before 
or  since)  heard  Patience  jest  so 
sportively  with  Dorothy -upon  the 
sugar  requisite  for  her  second  cup 
of  tea.  Even  Joan  turned  with  a 
lively  little  start  to  the  window 
now  and  then,  and  said  'it  was 
going  to  rain,'  which  remark, 
though    not    strikingly    original. 
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elicited  mirthfal  refiponses  from 
all  of  us.  It  tv^as  then  that  I 
realized  the  eminent  forbearing- 
ness  of  my  nature,  for  I  never 
made  even  the  most  distant  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  a  shower 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  seeds 
on  which  she  had  lately  been 
lavishing  the  bulk  of  her  property. 

There  was  one  circumstance 
attending  the  arrival  of  that  letter 
which  gave  me  unbounded  satis- 
faction. It  had  not  come  by  the 
afternoon  post,  to  find  us  all 
expecting  Max  himself.  My  apron 
— with  all  its  pink  bows  opened 
jauntily — was  at  any  rate  out  of 
sight  in  my  bottom  drawer ;  and 
this  congratulation  was  not  even 
marred  by  the  consideration  that 
Patience  reaped  an  equal  benefit. 
She  could  never  have  borne  her 
position  half  so  well  if  the  new 
guinea  plait  had  not  been — ^I 
suppose  in  the  same  sarcophagus 
in  which  it  lay  imdisturbed  for 
weeks  after  that  Certainly  Do- 
rothy's new  kettle  was  asserting 
itself  conspicuously  by  warbling 
away  on  tike  fire;  but  we  didn't 
mind  so  much,  because  a  few 
minutes  before,  in  consequence  of 
Dorothy's  putting  it  down  pettishly 
in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  fire, 
its  china  handle  had  cracked  all 
across  and  fallen  half  away,  so 
that  it  looked  decapitated  enough 
now  to  take  away  its  sting. 

So  we  went  on  through  break- 
fast ;  but,  as  I  had  dismally  fore- 
seen, that  jovial  state  of  a£fairs 
could  not  last.  Of  course  it  was 
I  (it  always  is,  they  say)  who 
made  the  first  savage  thrust;  the 
rest  followed  as  a  natural  sequence. 
The  letter  had  got  by  some  means 
(nobody  seemed  to  touch  it,  no- 
body seemed  even  to  see  it,  yet  it 
did  crop  up  first  by  one  of  U8  then 
another)  near  my  plate ;  and  in  a 
weak  and  ungovernable  flash  of 
spleen  I  spoke  aloud  the  thought 
which  it  suggested  to  me. 


'  What  a  pity  for  us  that  Max 
was  "  unavoidably  prevented  run- 
ning  over  to  tell  us  the  news  him- 
self." Should  not  we  hav^  had  a 
glorious  opportunity  of  jpouring 
out  a  libation  of  our  "  valued  sym- 
pathy, and  kind  and  generous  good 
wishes  V*  Judge  of  our  expression  L 
Four  devoted  maiden  cousins  offer- 
ing unlimited  love  by  proxy  to  the 
wife  we've  every  cause  to  bear 
malice  against — and  know  nothing 
about  either.' 

'  I  know  her,'  interposed  Joan^ 
with  a  fragile  attempt  at  a  laugh,. 
'  but  I  never  guessed—  anything 
particular  about  her.  Max  wa» 
quite  as — was  more  attentire  to 
me.' 

'  I  feel  a  great  contempt,'  ?a^ 
tience  said,  turning  with  unusial 
graciousness  to  Joan,  '  for  a  man 
who  behaves  the  same  to  every 
girl  in  whose  society  he  may  chanoa 
to  be.  His  affections  are  not  worta 
winning.' 

'  They  are  not  worth  the  wii- 
ning,  let  them  go,'  said  I,  wiih 
quite  as  much  magnanimity  as  if 
the  choice  had  been  given  me  >f 
either  retaining  or  letting  then 
go,  according  to  my  fancy. 

'  Well,  I  feel  relieved  that  ie 
is  not  coming  himself,'  said  D> 
rothy,  placidly,  '  though  it  miy 
seem  unfeeling  to  say  ii  It  is 
always  a  constraint  to  have  a  soi- 
tary  gentleman  in  the  house  to 
amuse,  and  no  other  visitor.' 

*  I  wonder  what  the  unavoidable 
preventive  is,'  said  I ;  '  I  never 
knew  him  hesitate  about  racing 
over  the  country  where  he  chose, 
letting  liis  profession  wait  upon 
his  pleasure.' 

'  He  always  said  it  was  such  a 
treat  to  him  to  come  here,'  said 
Joan,  relapsing  into  a  sigh ;  '  he 
pretended  it  was  the  very  most 
enjoyable  visit  he  ever  paid.' 

'  Flattery !'  retorted  Patience,. 
'  I've  no  patience '  (which  she 
hadn*t)  '  with  men  who  pay  ono 
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«o  much  particular  attention  that 
they  make  one  believe  things, 
quite  against  one's  will,  you 
know.* 

'  They  should  be  taken  up  for 
breach  of  promissory  attentions/ 
suggested  I,  airily.  '  We  might 
•do  it — four  plaintiffs  at  a  time. 
Capital  damages  we  might  get.' 

'  Max's  poor  wife/  sighed  Doro- 
thy, with  very  generous,  but  cer- 
tainly inexplicable,  compassion, 
*  will  have  a  good  deal  to  put  up 
with;  he  is  to  uncertain  in  his 
mind.' 

'  I  don't  think  him  uninformed,' 
criticised  Patience,  presently,  look- 
ing as  if  she  had  thoroughly  un- 
derstood Dorothy's  term  (which 
I  must  own  I  did  not), '  and  he 
•can  be  tolerably  agreeable  when 
he  likes ;  but  he  is  idle,  and  un- 
fortunately plain.' 

'  If  Minnie  Frere,  whoever  she 
is,  knew  him  as  well  as  we  know 
him,  she  would  evidently  have 
refused  him — as  we  intended  to 
do.' 

I  said  this,  thinking  it  just  as 
well  to  put  it  forcibly  at  once ;  and 
rather  struck  by  the  coincidence 
that  the  points  we  were  condemn- 
ing in  Max  were  the  very  points 
we  had  particularly  admired  in 
him  a  few  days  ago.  The  thought 
«t  any  other  time  would  have  made 
me  laugh — not  so  now  1  0,  not  so 
now! 

'  Joan,'  said  I,  as  we  rose  from 
table  (for  after  all  the  temptation 
proved  irresistible),  '  you  are  off 
to  the  garden,  I  suppose,  as  usual. 
It  will  look  very  nice  after  a  few 
more  mornings'  hard  work.  If 
you  hadn't  said  you  wished  to  do 
it  all  yourself,  because  you  en- 
joyed it  so  much,  I  would  offer  to 
help  you.' 

And,  would  you  believe  it  ?  Joan 
was  so  weak  that  she  went:  she 
would  not  venture  to  stop  her 
wearisome  employment  suddenly, 
for  fear  of  our  insinuations,  and 


so  she  took  the  leather  gloves,  and 
the  mushroom,  and  the  imple- 
ments of  torture,  and  went  out  to 
her  morning's  toil.  When  I  had 
sufficiently  enjoyed  the  idea  and 
the  sight,  I  fetched  her  in, 
knowing  she  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  come  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. Then  we  formed  another 
conclave  about  the  answer  that 
was  to  be  sent  to  Max's  letter. 
One  thing  we  unanimously  agreed, 
that  it  should  go  by  return ;  be- 
cause, if  we  waited.  Max  (and  any- 
one would  have  guessed  from  our 
representations  that  he  had  a 
strong  taint  of  insanity  in  his  na- 
ture) might  think  all  kinds  of 
ridiculous  and  improbable  things. 
The  wonder  to  me  now,  in  look- 
ing back  on  that  discussion,  is, 
that  no  one  of  us  questioned  an- 
other as  to  what  was  meant  by 
this.  We  all  seemed  to  under- 
stand 80  well  what  '  ridiculous 
and  improbable  things '  he  would 
be  most  likely  to  think.  Yes,  our 
letter  should  certainly  go  by  re- 
turn ;  but — who  was  to  write  it  ? 

'  Dorothy,  of  course/  said  Pa- 
tience, '  she's  the  eldest ;  and  the 
news  was  sent  her.' 

'  The  news  was  sent  to  us  all/ 
insisted  Dorothy,  hastily  forfeiting 
the  honour.  '  Wasn't  it  put,  "  My 
dear  Cottsinsf" 

'  But  it  was  addressed  to  you/ 
asserted  Joan,  quenching  the  re- 
mark, '  and  you  ought  to  answer 
it.' 

'  Joan  knows  him  best,'  put  in 
Patience,  daintily  satirizing  the 
same  remark  made  under  happier 
circumstances  a  week  before. 

'  Patience,  you  write  the  best 
hand,'  suggested  I,  on  the  same 
principle,  and  proud  of  my  im- 
punity. 

But  it  fell  to  Dorothy  after  all, 
as  was  only  natural ;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  office,  little 
as  she  coveted  it. 

'  I  shall  write  out  a  rough  copy,' 
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she  said;  '  and  you  must  all  help 
me.  I  don*t  know  what  to  say, 
I'm  sure/ 

'  I  should  begin  with  "  My 
-dear  Cousin,"  '  I  proposed,  as  a 
brilliant  idea;  which  it  was,  as 
far  as  it  went — though  Patience 
said  that  wasn't  ycry  far. 

'  What  else  ?*  inquired  Dorothy, 
looking  vacantly  through  the  win- 
dow over  the  back  of  her  devon- 
port ;  while  we  all  supported  her 
•on  foot. 

'  Perhaps  after  that,'  mused 
Patience,  with  generosity,  '  you 
had  better  say  we  are  glad  to  hear 
of  his  approaching  happiness,  and 
hope ' 

'  Slowly,  please,'  entreated  Do- 
rothy, piteously^  as  her  hard  pen 
scratched  along  the  paper, '  his  ap- 
proaching happiness,  and  hope — ' 

'  It  won't  last  long.' 

'  Be  quiet,  Barbara,'  pleaded 
Dorothy, '  you  put  me  out.' 

'  Well,  Patience, — or  somebody 
— and  hoi)e ' 

'  BUs  wife  will  accept  our  friend- 
ship, when ' 

'  We  offer  it,  which  won't  be 
jet.' 

'  Go  on,  Dorothy.  Don't  get 
into  a  fidget.  Never  mind,  Bar- 
bara. Now,  "  wo  are  very  sorry 
you  could  not  come  over  to  tell  us 
the  news  yourself." ' 

'  0,  the  egregiousness  of  that 
fib !  It  should  stand  alone.  Make 
a  postscript  of  it.' 

'  You  had  better  say  I  remem- 
ber his  wife  very  well,'  said  Joan, 
with  self-abnegation,  '  and  admire 
her,  but  regret ' 

'  He  should  have  chosen  her.' 

'  I  8upx)ose  you  must  tell  him,' 
resumed  Patience,  '  that  the  va- 
lued sympathy  and  kind  and 
igenerous  good  wishes  he  bespeaks 
are  his,  if  they  are ' 

'  Anybody's;  as  they  certainly 
aren't  ours.' 

'  And  that  we  hope  soon  to  make 
"the  acquaintance  of ' 


*  Somebody  with  more  sense.' 

'  The  acquaintance  of — acquaint- 
ance of— of — what  are  we  to  call 
her  this  time,  girls  ?  we  won't  say 
wife  again,  because  she  isn't  his 
wife  yet.' 

'  Let's  say  acquaintance  of  the 
person  who  isn't  your  wife  yet, 
and  never  may  be.' 

'  0,  how  you  confuse  one,  Bar- 
bara,' moaned  Dorothy ;  '  what  is 
to  come  after  acquaintance  of 
your — ?' 

'  Why  not  put — your  chouse  f 
suggested  Joan,  who  always  had 
a  turn  for  romantic  terms  in 
letters. 

'  Wife  will  do,'  remarked  Pa- 
tience, curtly ;  '  I  dare  say  the 
word  won't  come  a  bit  too  often 
to  please  him  now.  Go  on,  and 
that  when  we  do  we ' 

'  Will  tell  her  what  we  think  of 
her.' 

'  Say,'  dictated  Patience,  with 
an  annihilating  glance  across  at 
me,  '  we  hope  she  will  con^  with 
you  to  stay  a  little  in  our  quiet 
old — what? — ^home  sounds  sen- 
timental.' 

'  Affections  ad  Itbitum  offered 
her  on  her  arrival.  Put  that  in, 
Dorothy.' 

*  Place  will  do,'  decided  Doro- 
thy, hastening  hopefully  on,  now 
that  the  end  seemed  near.  '  What's 
the  conclusion  to  be  ?' 

'  Be  sure  put,  "  We  are,  my  dear 
cousin,  your  dear  cousins." ' 

'  Don't  be  stupid,  Barbara,'  re- 
proved Patience.  '  Finish  it  up 
like  an  ordinary  letter,  Dorothy.' 

'  But  it  isn't  an  ordinary  letter,' 
I  maintained,  '  and  has  taken 
more  than  ordinary  pains  to  write; 
and  it  ought  not  to  have  an  ordi- 
nary ending.  Sign  all  our  names 
in  a  procession,  single  file.  0, 
won't  he  congratulate  himself,  when 
he  sees  them,  that  he  didn't  form 
any  unfortunate  attachment  among 
them !    What  an  alliance ! 

'  Dorothy  Pendlethorpe, 
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*  Patience  Pendlethorpe, 

'  Barbara  Pendlethorpe^ 

'  Joan  Pendlethorpe.' 

'  I  should  say  sign  it  D,  Pendle" 
thorpe  and  Co,/  suggested  Joan, 
with  praiseworthy  vivacity.  'At 
any  rate  it  won't  sound  old- 
maidish/ 

But  Dorothy  was  not  to  be 
lured  into  the  straggling  paths  of 
originality ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  more  ordinary 
than  the  conclusion  she  selected 
from  the  recesses  of  her  own 
brain. 

'  Now,  Dorothy,  read  it  over  to 
us/  was  the  unanimous  invitation, 
'  and  make  haste.  Why  should  we 
spend  the  whole  morning  over  it  ?' 

But  Dorothy  only  pored  the 
closer  over  her  scrawling  words, 
and  muttered  faintly  that  there 
was  a  mistake  somewhere.  As  if 
we  hadn't  known  that  all  the 
morning  I' 

'  It's  no  wonder  that  iVe  been 
blundering,'  fretted  our  poor 
eldest;  'you  were  all  bent  on 
confusing  me.  I  can  see  how  it 
has  occurred.' 

'  Don't  stop  to  correct,'  cried  I, 
capturing  it  before  she  had  begun : 
'  if  we  don't  hear  it  as  it  is,  how 
are  we  to  propose  amendments? 
I'll  read  it  out.    Here  goes.' 

' "  My  dear  cousin."  That's  my 
bit,  and  very  telling,  I  think.' 

'What  does  it  tell?'  inquired 
Patience',  with  a  chill. 

'  It  speaks  in  hieroglyphics. 
Now  don't  interrupt  again,  it 
doesn't  do  justice  to  Dorothy's 
composition.  "My  dear  cousin, 
we  are  glad  to  hear  of  his  ap- 
proaching  " ' 

'"Of  your  approaching,*"  cor- 
rected Patience,  recognising  her 
own  idea. 

' "  Happiness,  and  hope  it  won't 
last" — There's  a  sort  of  dash  there, 
as4f  an  error  had  been  detected  and 
nipped  in  the  bud. — "And  hope 
his  wife  will  accept  our  friendship 


when  we  offer  it,  which  won't  be 
yet  We  were  very  sorry  you 
could  not  come  over  and  tell  us 
your  news  yourself.  0,  the  e-gre  1" 
— another  dash  there.  "  Joan  says 
she  remembers  your  wife  very 
well,  and  admires  her,  but  re- 
grets he  should  have  chosen  her — '* 
dash  again.  "The  valued  sym- 
pathy and  kind  and  generous  good 
wishes  you  bespeak  are  yours  if 
they  are  anybody's,  as  they  aren't 
ours,  and  that  we  hope  soon  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  some- 
body with  more .    We  can't 

say  your  wife  again,  because  she 
is  not.  Of  your  choice  wife.  And 
that  when  we  do  we  will  tell  her. 
And  we  hope  she  will  come  with 
you  soon  to  stay  in  our  quiet  old 
affections."  Thai's  all.  You  cer- 
tainly had  no  right  to  call  this  an 
ordinary  letter.  Patience.  Cheer 
up,  Dorothy,  there  is  material  here 
for  a  fine  composition.  Try  again, 
and  we  wont  bother.' 

The  plan  succeeded  better  than 
could  have  been  expected,  for 
Dorothy  didn't  leave  her  place  at 
the  devonport  again  until  the 
letter  was  written.  She  pretended 
not  to  want  to  read  this  second 
effort  aloud  to  us,  but  looked  sus- 
piciously pleased  when  we  de- 
clined to  take  any  refusal,  and  she 
read  it  with  a  self-appreciation 
that  was  deliciously  unctuous. 
Eeally,  it  read  very  well,  too.  Yet, 
to  watch  it  folded  and  sealed 
seemed  a  bit  dismal  too,  and  I'm 
sure  I  had  detected  a  wrinkle  on 
Dorothy's  forehead  while  she  had 
been  reading  it  which  had  never 
been  there  before. 

But  now  that  it  was  composed 
and  indited,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it  ?  This  was  a  question  of 
moment — of  a  good  many  mo- 
ments. 

'  If  we  give  the  letter  to  one  of 
the  servants  to  post,  everybody  will 
be  talking,'  said  Patience,  im- 
pressively. 


We  Four. 
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*  Everybody,'  I  assented,  wonder- 
ing a  little  though  why  we  had 
never  thonght  of  this  with  regard 
io  those  preyions  frequent  letters 
— ^bnjb  of  conrse  a  thonght  takes  a 
long  while  to  mature  if  it  is  a 
good  thought. 

'One  of  us  must  go/  decided 
Dorothy ;  '  you  may  as  well,  Joan.' 

But  Joan  did  not  catch  with 
any  eagerness  at  the  proposal — 
had  indeed  a  strong  objection  to 
it 

Well,  at  last  we  made  the  only 
arrangement  which  we  could 
amicably  make.  This  was  for  all 
of  us  to  go  together— /or  a  walk. 
Briskly  we  impressed  that  fact 
upon  each  other.  Hadn't  we 
always  intended  to  take  a  walk 
together  this  morning,  and  in  that 
very  direction  ?  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances what  so  natural  as  to 
take  the  letter  with  us,  and  drop 
it  into  the  post  office  as  we 
X>assed? 

'  At  any  rate,'  mused  Dorothy, 
with  a  feeble  joy  struggling  into 
her  face,  '  we  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  write  again  to  Max  very 
€oon.' 

'  All  the  better,' put  in  Patience. 

'We  should  only  get  unplea- 
santly commented  on  if  we  did,' 
added  Joan,  plaintively. 

'But  in  future,  you  see,' 
«uggested  I,  as  a  lively  palliative, 
^  we  should  be  able  to  address  our 
letters  to  his  wife.  Theresa  a 
•comfort.  Now  then,  let  us  start, 
as  we  are  to  go  all  of  us  in  a 
<5rowd.' 


'  How  contemptuously  you 
speak,  Barbara,'  said  Dorothy,  in  a 
tone  of  mild  reproach. 

'Well,  aren't  we  a  crowd?'  I 
asked, '  and,  more  than  that,  aren't 
we  a  crowd  without  a  solitary 
prospect  left  among  us  ?' 

'  I  cannot  help  wishing  we  were 
not  quite  so  many,'  mused  Joan ; 
'  I  wish  Max  had  csured  for  one  of 
us.  Three  is,  after  all,  quite  a 
usual  number ;  but  four ' 

'Four  is  terrific,'  struck  in 
Dorothy,  with  extraordinary 
energy. 

'  Four !'  I  echoed, '  why,  I  feel 
to-day  as  if  we  were  forty  at  least 
We  shall  look  forty  out  in  the 
streets  walking  two  and  two.  We 
look  forty  here  all  crowded  in  a 
room.  We  always  shall  look  forty 
of  us  now — ^all  totally,  hopelessly, 
irretrievably  unmarriageable.' 

And  then  it  happened.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  exactly  how,  or 
why,  or  who  began  it,  but  it 
happened.  I  affirm  that  the  first 
twinkle  was  in  Dorothy's  eye. 
Joan  has  told  me  since  that  the 
'  first  was  in  mine.  Dorothy 
asserts  that  she  saw  the  first  in 
Patience's.  And  Patience  never 
can  be  sure  that  she  didn't  catch 
the  first  in  Joan's. 

Perhaps  we  were  all  right,  too. 
At  any  rate  the  fact  stands  where 
it  was.  The  twinkle  in  some- 
body's eye  brought  a  twinkle  in 
somebody  .else's,  and  in  about 
half  a  minute  we  were  all  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  long,  hearty 
irrepressible  laugh. 

Mark  Habdoastls. 
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SPOBT  AMONGST  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

By  'Sabcelle/ 


IT  ifl  a  glorionBly  bright,  glowing 
antumn  morning,  a  light  breeze 
raffles  the  clear  blue  surface  of 
the  Atlantic,  or  rather  of  a  little 
bay  thereof,  which  lies  in  a  pretty 
setting  of-  hills  and  mountains 
just  in  front  of  the  window  where- 
at I  am  writing,  beyond  the  hy- 
drangeas and  fuchsias  of  the 
garden  and  an  intervening  stretch 
of  marshland,  home  of  many  a 
snipe  and  duck.  As  the  day  is 
bright,  and  the  water  in  the  river 
low,  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
hooking  either  salmon  or  trout 
before  evening ;  therefore,  instead 
of '  dropping  a  line '  to  those  finny 
aristocrats,  I  will  endeavour  to 
'  improve  the  shining  hour '  by 
writing  a  few  lines  about  them, 
and  their '  followers.' 

Truly  a  fitting  room  is  this  in 
which  to  write  of  matters  pisca- 
torial— ay,  of  sport  in  general. 
In  a  comer,  just  two  feet  to  the 
left  of  me,  are  my  two  beloved 
rods,  a  trout  fly-rod  and  a  trolling 
rod;  by  the  opposite  end  of  the 
fire-place  repose  a  handsome 
salmon-rod,  and  a  landing-net  of 
portentous  dimensions,  so  huge 
that  it  looks  more  suitable  for  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  or  Goliath  of  Gath, 
than  for  any  modem  mortal :  but 
it  is  not  upon  record  that  those 
large  gentlemen  ever  studied  the 
quaint  pages  of  '  The  Contempla- 
tive Man's  Recreation.'  Two  chairs 
off  me  lies  my  old  creel,  which 
had  eleven  good  sea-trout  in  it 
yesterday,  but  now  contains  only 
my  precious  fly-book,  its  cover 
shiny  with  hundreds  of  glittering 
scales  of  the  beautiful  fish,  which 
I  shall  be  at  no  pains  to  remove ; 
for  when  I  am  far  away  from  these 
'  charming  scenes  those  scales  shall 
remind  me  of  the  river  and  the 
lough,  of  the  mountains  and  the 


heather,  of  the  grouse  and  the  snipe,, 
and  of  the  genial  companions  it 
has  been  my  good  luck  to  meet  in 
old  Ireland. 

A  little  beyond  my  fishing- 
basket  is  a  sideboard  which  is 
littered  with  central  fire  cartridges, 
tins  of  powder,  and  bags  of  shot. 
It  is  also  adorned  by  ond  or 
two  short  clay  pipes,  and  by  a 
'  billy-cock '  hat,  which,  like  al- 
most every  other  hat  in  this  inn,, 
is  covered  with  the  most  approved 
'  casts '  of  salmon  and  trout-flies. 
In  the  comer,  by  the  sideboard, 
two  more  rods  and  another  land- 
ing-net ;  on  the  floor,  sundry  and 
divers  pairs  of  sturdy -looking 
shooting  boots.  Next  we  come 
to  a  big  salmon-creel,  three  cen- 
tral-fire guns,  and  a  muzzle-loader ;. 
more  hats,  adorned  with  bunches 
of  heather  and  casts  of  flies ;  a  big 
shrimp-net  (by  the  way,  I  and  a 
fellow-sportsman  took  about  five 
quarts  of  beautiful  prawns  with 
that  latter  one  afternoon);  more 
pipes,  more  fishing  rods. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  is  a 
stuffed  badger,  which  was  pulled 
out  of  a  deep  and  narrow  hole, 
after  a  struggle  of  nearly  two 
hours,  by  a  white  bull  terrier  with 
a  brown  patch  over  one  eye,  who 
is  now  lying  at  my  feet.  On  the 
chimney-piece  are  a  grouse  and  a 
peregrine  falcon,  the  latter  in- 
curring grave  penalties  by  'the 
wearing  of  the  green,'  for  some 
friendly  hand  has  adorned  it  with 
a  little  Dolly  Yarden  hat  of  that 
colour.  Now  to  complete  his 
notion  of  my  immediate  surround- 
ings, the  reader  must  picture 
another  window  at  the  other  end 
of  this  room,  looking  out  not  upon 
the  sea,  but  upon  a  high  heathery 
mountain,  the  home  of  the  grouse 
and  the  hare;  and  he  must  ima- 
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gino  frequent  interruptions  from 
the  incursions  of  friendly  dogs, 
pointers,  setters,  retrievers,  grey- 
hounds, and  terriers.  Yes,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  this  house 
is  evidently  of  the  sport,  sporting ; 
the  '  commercial '  would  be  at  a 
discount  here ;  all  are  lovers  of  the 
rod  or  gun,  many  of  both;  and 
those  of  the  fair  sex  who  honour 
us  with  their  presence — thank 
goodness  we  are  not  without  their 
refining  and  humanising  influence 
— take  a  keen  interest  in  our  sport, 
and  are  proud  of  the  doings  of 
their  respective  husbands,  brothers, 
or  sons — for  there  are  several 
family-parties  staying  here. 

Some  of  my  readers  with  sport- 
ing proclivities  are  already  be- 
ginning to  ask,  'Where  is  this 
"  happy  hunting  ground  ?" '  Alas, 
I  fear  me  that  I  must  not  proclaim 
it  in  the  pages  of  so  popular  a 
periodical  as  this,  for  there  were 
nine  rods  on  the  littlo  river  yester- 
day, and  our  worthy  hostess  has 
her  house  nearly  full  of  people, 
and  her  hands  quite  full  of  work ; 
and  if  it  were  only  generally 
known  in  London  how  delightful 
a  place  is  the  White  Trout  Inn 
(that  is  the  most  appropriate 
sobriquet  I  can  think  of  for  the 
moment),  we  should  be  flooded 
with  eager  sportsmen,  the  rivers 
would  be  over-fished,  the  moors 
over-shot,  and  the  place  spoiled. 
Before  I  dilate  further  on  the 
delights  of  the  White  Trout  Inn 
and  its  surroundings,  I  must  lay 
down  my  pen  for  a  brief  space, 
and  devote  myself  to  the  consump- 
tion of  a  hearty  breakfast,  at 
which  some  of  the  fish,  from  which 
the  inn  takes  its  name,  invariably 
figure,  accompanied  generally  by 
eggs  and  bacon,  grilled  mutton, 
and  other  solid  viands. 

It  is  done,  ihA  inner  man  is 
refreshed;  and  though  a  stronger 
breeze  has  sprung  up,  bringing 
clouds  with  it,  and  rods  are  off  to 


the  river,  and  guns  to  the  moun- 
tain,  and  a  knowing  old  pro- 
fessional angler  in  long-tailed  frieze 
coat,  indescribable  hat,  knee 
breeches,  and  black  stockings,, 
opines  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
for  both  trout  and  salmon,  I  must 
forego  the  sport  for  the  present, 
and  finish  my  appointed  task. 
The  White  Trout  Inn  is  not 
situated  in  a  town,  nor  even  in 
a  village,  though  there  are  a  few 
scattered  houses  here  and  there,, 
but  the  place  has  the  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  sportsman  of 
being  twenty  miles  distant  from 
a  railway.  Within  a  comfortable 
hour's  walk  of  mine  inn  is  a 
lovely  lake  five  miles  in  length, 
surrounded  by  mountains  as  grand 
as  artist  could  desire.  Whit« 
villas  nestle  here  and  there  on 
the  wooded  slopes  that  lead 
down  to  the  clear  blue  water, 
dotted  with  sundry  fishing-boats, 
from  which  anglers  are  throwing 
the  fly  for  salmon  or  trout,  both 
of  which  swarm  in  the  lake. 

From  the  lake  down  to  the  sea 
a  beautiful  river  runs  a  picturesque 
course  of  about  four  miles,  in  a 
valley  with  mountains  on  the  one 
side  and  well-cultivated  hills  and 
slopes  on  the  other ;  and  in  every 
part  of  the  river  are  to  be  found 
the  noble  salmon,  the  brilliant 
white  or  sea-trout,  and  their 
humble  relative  the  brown  trout — 
in  England  a  prize  coveted  by 
most  anglers,  and  esteemed  by 
most  gourmands,  but  here  looked 
upon  with  contempt  alike  by 
fishermen  and  epicures,  being  far 
exceeded  both  in  strength  and 
gamesomeness,  and  in  delicacy  of 
flavour,  by  its  migratory  brother 
from  the  sea.  The  fishing  in  both 
river  and  lake  is  free  to  visitors 
at  this  inn,  who  have,  moreover, 
the  privilege  of  shooting  over  some 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
where  may  be  found  grouse,  hares, 
woodcock,  and  snipe.    There   is 
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grand  dnck-shooting  here  in  the 
season,  and  the  loYdy  bay  affords 
an  immense  abundance  and  yariety 
of  sea  fish  to  those  who  like  a 
good  breeze  and  a  bit  of  heavy 
hand-pulling,  as  an  occasional 
change  after  many  days'  fly-fish- 
ing. We  haye  a  glorious  sandy 
beach,  where  sea-bathing  may  be 
enjoyed  untrammelled  by  con- 
ventionalities of  machines  or 
costumes.  We  have  always  some 
of  '  the  best  of  all  good  company ' 
here;  in  fact,  one  gentleman,  as 
true  a  sportsman  as  ever  crossed 
country,  drew  trigger,  or  threw 
salmon-fiy,  has  taken  up  his  abode 
here  en  permanence,  and  finds  sport 
of  some  kind  for  nearly  every  day 
in  the  year. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  for  those  who  like  to  take 
rifle  or  shot-gun  out  to  sea  with 
them,  we  have  seals  pretty  fre- 
quently, and  a  great  abundance 
of  large  wild-fowl.  Our  larder, 
I  need  hardly  say,  is  kept  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  best  of 
fish  and  game,  and  the  '  cellar's  as 
good  as  the  cook,'  the  whisky 
especially  being  undeniable  and 
insinuating,  and  '  divil  a  headache 
in  a  hog8h(»Ekd  of  it.' 

But  I  am  to  say  something  about 
£almon-fishing.  Faith,  it's  difficult 
to  say  anything  new  about  it,  in- 
spiring and  exciting  theme  though 
it  be.  The  rationale  of  it  I  utterly 
renounce.  We  know  pretty  well 
why  a  trout  takes  an  artifidal  fly. 
It  is  a  tolerably  correct  imitation 
of  a  natural  insect,  which  is  the 
natural  food  of  our  spotted  friend ; 
and  the  different  flies  which  are 
used  on  different  waters,  and 
during  the  various  months,  are 
constantly  changed  to  correspond 
with  the  proper  insects  frequenting 
each  locality  at  each  period.  Of 
course,  this  is  reasonable  enough. 
A  trout  is  lying  on  the  look-out 
for  flies,  and  something  comes 
floating  down  the  stream  towards 


him,  which  so  closely  resembles 
his  natural  food,  that  he  sees  no 
earthly  (or  watery)  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  be  unwholesome,  and 
he  takes  it,  and — it  disagrees  with 
him.  But  why  on  earth  a  salmon 
should  ever  make  such  a  fool  of 
himself  as  to  jump  at  a  huge, 
gaudy  arrangement  of  feathers, 
fur,  silk,  &c.,  which  is  not  an 
imitation  of  anything  'in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  below, 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth,' 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  fiedthful 
simile  for  which  would  seem  to 
be  an  imaginary  cross  between  a 
humming-bird  and  a  butterfly,  al- 
together passes  my  comprehension. 
Still  more  astonishing  is  it  that 
these  extraordinary  objects  must 
be  varied  in  size,  colours,  and 
sundry  other  particulars,  according 
to  locality  and  time  of  year. 

But  let  not  the  reader,  who  is 
yet  unlearned  in  the  craft,  imagine 
that  every  salmon  is  such  a  fool  as 
to  leap  at  the  gaudy  lure.  From 
my  little  experience  of  the  number 
of  these  princely  fish  which  run 
up  certain  rivers,  and  the  small 
proportion  of  them  which  fiftll 
victims  to  the  rod,  I  would  rather 
be  inclined  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  unhappy  in- 
-dividuals  must  either  be  lunatics 
or  morbid  misanthropical  (miso- 
piscical  ?)  specimens  of  the  genus, 
that  a  fish  who  takes  the  fly  is 
either  entirely  bereft  of  his  senses 
or  has  flrmly  made  up  his  mind, 
wearied  with  subaqueous  trials,  to 
hang  himself — ^upon  a  hook — and 
that  his  vigorous  struggles  after 
he  is  hooked  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  that  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  is  the  first 
law  of  nature,  and  which  often 
leads  a  would-be  suicide,  after  he 
has  jumped  into  the  water,  to 
exert  himself  might  and  main  to 
get  out  of  it  again. 

Not  the  least  charm  of  salmon- 
fishing  is  the  wild  grandeur  of 
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the  soeneiy  in  which  the  best  of 
it  is  found,  heather-clad  moun- 
tains, laTines,  and  gorges,  rapid, 
rushing  streams,  plashing  water- 
falls, deep  smooth  pools,  and 
huge  rocks  here  and  there  in  the 
river,  adding  pictureequeness  to 
the  scene  and  increased  danger  to 
the  line. 

Who  has  not  read  Tiyid  descrip- 
tions of  the  killing  of  a  salmon  ? 

First  comes  the  '  rise,'  no  little 
circling  splash  like  that  of  a  trout, 
but  a  rushing  boil  in  the  water, 
hailed  with  a  joyous  shout  by  the 
angler  and  his  attendant;  then 
there  is  a  momentary  check ;  then 
the  merry  music  of  the  clicking 
reel  as  the  fish  rushes  ofif,  per- 
chance quite  slowly  at  first,  not 
apparently  quite  alive  to  the 
danger  of  his  XKXsition ;  but  when 
the  fact  dawns  upon  him  that  the 
little  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  fly  he 
snapped  at  is  attached  to  some- 
thing that  is  seriously  menacing 
his  liberty,  his  struggles  become 
excitingin  the  extreme.  Now  comes 
a  swift  rush,  taking  out  some  fifty 
yards  of  line  without  a  check. 
Now  he  is  seen  for  a  moment — of 
extreme  danger  to  the  tackle — 
throwing  himself  high  out  of 
water,  a  huge  bar  of  brightest 
silver,  falling  back  into  it  again 
with  a  splash.'  Instantaneous 
guesses  are  made  at  his  weight ; 
then  comes  a  long  run,  fatiguing 
for  both  fish  and  fisherman,  up 
and  down  stream ;  then  the  salmon, 
getting  rather  fagged,  (lalf  turns  on 
his  side  near  the  opposite  bank, 
but  he  is  of  no  use  over  there.  A 
little  later  on  he  comes  over  to 
our  side,  and  Sandy  or  Patsy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  '  makes  an  offer ' 
at  him  with  the  gaff,  but  it  is  too 
soon ;  the  fish,  roused  to  fresh  life 
by  the  sight  of  the  horrid  biped, 
exerts  all  his  remaining  strength — 
we  have  two  or  three  last  frantic 
rushes,  moments  of  intense  excite- 
ment, during  which  we  have  not 
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one  single  thought  for  anything 
in  the  wide  world  but  that  salmon 
and  that  gaff.  At  last  the  gallant 
fellow  is  near  the  bank,  thoroughly 
tired  this  time — ^the  gaff  is  in  his 
quivering  flesh;  Patsy  struggles 
up  the  bank  with  our  glittering 
prize ;  the  fish  is  knocked  on  the 
head,  the  fly  carefully  cut  out, 
the  hackles  blown  and  cleared  of 
blood  or  dirt— for  some  salmon- 
flies  are  worth  from  fifteen  shillings 
to  two  pounds  each — and  then  we 
and  Patsy,  or  Sandy,  can  sit  down 
on  the  bank  and  enjoy  our  well- 
earned  rest. 

First  we  must  have  a  '  tot '  of 
whisky  to  'wet  that  fish;'  then 
Patsy  says, '  Sure  now,  yer  honour 
'11  be  afther  giving  the  blessed 
pool  a  bit  of  rest,  an'  we'U  thry 
anoth^  directly.' 

So  we  sit  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  mountain  and  river  scenery, 
with  a  pipe  of  good  tobacco  and  a 
frequent  furtive  glance  at  the 
salmon,  till  a  freshening  breeze, 
or  the  sight  of  a  rising  fish,  in- 
spires us  with  fresh  courage,  to 
result,  if  we  are  lucky,  in  a  fresh 
capture. 

Pleasant,  too,  is  the  fishing 
from  a  boat  on  the  rippling  sur- 
face of  our  fair  gem  of  a  lake 
in  the  grand  setting  of  those 
majestic  mountains ;  ay,  and  plea- 
sant too  when  the  salmon  are 
sulky,  is  the  fishing  for  the  beauti- 
ful white  trout  in  the  various 
streams  between  the  lake  and  the 
tideway;  and  exciting  indeed  is 
the  struggle  when  a  white  trout 
with  glittering  Boales>  only  a  few 
hours  from  the  sea,  is  hooked  on 
a  small  trout-fly  and  fine  drawn 
gut — for  your  sea-trout  is  the  most 
active  of  fish,  and  will  give  the  •* 
angler  a  braver  fight  than  a  brown 
trout  of  more  than  double  his 
size,  fiinging  himself  constantly 
high  into  the  air,  a  silvery  flash 
of  light,  game  to  the  very  last, 
making  Tvih  after  rush,  and  spring 
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after  spiing,  when  you  think  he 
should  be  quite  safe  for  the  land- 
ing-net 

Aye,  and  'when  the  shades  of 
evening  are  &lling  over  mountain 
and  valley,  river,  lake,  and  bay, 
when  the  smoke  from  the  chimney 
of  our  inn,  rising  from  amongst 
the  trees  which  surround  it,  sug- 
gests busy  doings  at  the  huge 
peat-fire  in  the  kitchen,  pleasant 
is  the  walk  or  drive  back  to  that 
snu^  hostelry,  and  jovial  the 
dinner — ^with  salmon  and  trout 
fresh  from  lake  and  river,  grouse 
not  quite  so  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  snipe  from  the  marsh. 

Qenial  and  jolly,  too,  is  the 
evening  talk  over  our  glasses  of 
punch,  the  recital  of  incidents  of 
sport  during  the  day,  the  com- 
parison of  flies,  the  arrangement 
of  plans  for  the  morrow.  '  Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise,'  is  a  very 
good  motto  generally  for  the 
sportsman;  but  there  are  seasons 
when  the  morning  fishing  is  of 
but  little  account,  and,  mindful 
of  this,  we  prolong  our  symposia 
and  our  yams  far  into  the  small 
hours  till  our  stock  of  anecdotes 
and  tobacco  are  alike  exhausted. 

Many  a  rich  man  has  paid  down 
his  hundreds  for  the  rental  of 
part  of  a  salmon  river,  and  perhaps 
his  fish  have  cost  him  twenty  to  a 
hundred  guineas  each.  But  then 
again  the  poor  professional  anglers 
often  make  a  good  living  by  it, 
partly  by  the  salmon  they  catch, 
and  partly  by  acting  as  guides 
and  instructors  to  tourists  and 
amateurs.  And  here  let  me  tell 
the  reader  to  take  the  anecdotes 
of  his  tourist  friends  anent  the 
salmon  they  have  killed  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland  cum  grano  saOs,  I 
believe  that  about  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  fish  'taken'  by  non- 
resident amateurs  are  risen  and 
hooked  by  Patsy  or  Sandy  afore- 
said. 

The  most  delicate  part  of  the 


negociation  having  thus  been 
effected,  the  rod  is  carefully  handed 
to  the  amateur,  and  he  is  in- 
structed how  to  humour  and  play 
the  fish,  which  is  gaffed  at.  last^ 
and  he  may  certainly  be  said  to 
have  hilled  it,  though  he  was  not 
exactly  the  man  who  caught  it 

But  to  do  Patoy  or  Sandy  justice 
he  is — ^though  sometimes,  suh  rosd, 
a  bit  of  a  poacher — a  keen  lover  of 
real  sport,  and  infinitely  prefers 
accompanying  any  one  who  can 
throw  a  fly  and  kill  a  fish  himself 
to  one  of  the  amateurs  aforesaid, 
in  spite  of  the  heavier  fee  he  may 
expect  from  the  latter. 

A  friend  called  one  day  on  a 
professional  fisherman  near  here, 
and  found  him  lugging  a  big  table 
about  his  cabin  by  the  aid  of  a 
hook  and  a  bit  of  a  line.  '  What 
the  divil  are  ye  doin'  at  all  at  all  ? 
asked  his  friend  Corny.  'Sure, 
thin,  I'd  betther  be  brakin'  the 
hook  in  the  table  than  brakin'  it 
in  a  salmon,'  was  the  reply. 

And  this  little  yam  bears  a  very 
good  practical  moraL  See  that 
your  tackle  is  sound  and  perfect 
in  every  respect  before  you  go 
after  salmon. 

Ludicrous  incidents  sometimes 
happen  in  salmon-fishing.  A 
bungling  amateur  on  the  Bandon 
river,  near  Cork,  hooked  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
an  immense  and  very  sulky  salmon. 
The  stream  was  swift,  but  the  fish 
never  travelled  very  far,  moving 
sluggishly  about  and  resistLng  all 
his  efforts  to  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face. 

At  last,  after  a  long  but  very 
uneventful  play  of  about  two 
hours,  the  thing  came  into  a  more 
rapid  part  of  the  stream,  lifted  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  behold, 
a  big  ox-hide,  which  had  been 
snnk  in  that  part  of  the  river  1 
The  disgust  of  that  angler,  and 
the  profane  language  he  gave  way 
to,  may  be  imagined.    A  friend  of 
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mine  had  a  long  play  with  what 
fieemed  to  be  a  very  hea^y  spring 
fish,  but  at  last  it  came  to  the  top, 
when  the  attendant  Patsy  ez- 
olaimed,  'Bedad,  it'sajudy,  sir!' 
And  a  'judy'  it  was,  that  is,  a 
spent  fish  or  kelt,  but  it  was 
hooked  by  the  tail,  which  acconnts 
for  the  Tigorons  play  it  gaTe. 

There  is  a  rather  strong  religions 
sentiment  among  some  of  our  Irish 
professional  salmon-fishers.  One 
of  them  has  been  known  at  the 
commencement  of  a  season  to 
sprinkle  his  patron's  rod,  line,  and 
flies,  with  holy  water,  as  a  potent 
chann.  Another  worthy  was  out 
the  other  day  with  a  friend  of 
nune  fishing  for  white  treat.  My 
friend  hooked  a  nice  strong  fish 


over  two  pounds,  which  got  away 
after  a  brief  play.  In  the  first 
excitement  of  this  loss  his  at- 
tendant exclaimed,  '  Oh,  the  divil 
carry  him  then!'  bnt,  suddenly 
bethinking  himself,  added,  'an' 
may  God  forgive  me  for  cuxsin' 
the  blessed  fish-^that  didn't  take 
a  good  hould!' 

But  the  day  has  become  so 
beautifully  breezy  and  cloudy  that 
I  can't  possibly  sit  here  any 
longer,  knowing  that  all  my 
brethren  of  the  craft  are  on  the 
river  or  the  lake,  so  I  will  e'en 
pick  up  rod,  shoulder  basket,  and 
be  off  after  theuL  Kind  reader, 
I  crave  your  indulgence,  and — 
Au  revoir. 


A  SONNET. 

/^OME,  Joy,  I  said,  thy  sunbeams  fling 
Around  my  path ;  and  while  I  sing, 
Let  sweetest  flowers  around  me  blow, 
And  zephyrs  whisper  where  they  grow. 

Come  Lore,  I  cried,  and  fill  this  heart, 
'Tis  sadness  all,  but  where  thou  art ; 
The  yellow  sunbeams  fiide  and  die, 
The  breezes  pass  me  with  a  sigh. 


Ah !  woe  for  me !  Joy  came,  Love  came ; 
With  arrows  keen,  and  torch  of  flame. 
Nor  knew  I  then  that  by  their  side 
Sorrow's  pale  form  was  wont  to  glide. 


Gome  peace  of  mind.    I  weep  in  vain — 
My  tears  but  answer  me  again. 
With  Joy  and  Love  ray  peace  has  flown, 
And  left  me  here  with  grief  alone. 


L.  O.  j. 
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MARRIED,  sir  1— not  I.  I  value 
my  liberty  too  mnch  for 
that.  Don't  snigger,  young  man : 
I  don't  mean  that  license-and- 
latoh-key  liberty  which  is  the 
height  of  a  young  fool's  ambition. 
The  liberty  I  meant,  and  (thank 
goodness !)  have,  is  of  a  negative 
kind,  and  consists  simply  in  the 
absence  of  constl'aint.  I  could 
never  stand  what  I  will  call  the 
resigne<^  jog-trotism — the  good- 
natured  monotony,  of  married  life. 

I  don't  say  that  the  wives  are  to 
blame,  for  I  honestly  don't  think 
so.  Nor  are  the  husbands  in  every 
case.  Human  nature,  sir,  is  the 
arch-disturber  of  domestic  felicity 
as  prescribed  by  Society;  or,  to 
take  it  the  other  way.  Society  is 
the  obstinate  opponent  of  the 
human  temperament  as  fashioned 
by  Nature : — ^too  deep  for  you,  I 
suppose?  Well  then,  I  will  in- 
dulge you  with  plain  language. 

A  man — in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term — has  certain  qualities, 
or  attributes,  about  him.  Some- 
times he  has  so  few,  and  those  so 
imperfectly  defined,  that  we  can 
only  picture  him  as  consisting  of 
these  three  letters — M,  A,  N.  But 
every  man  possesses  at  least  one 
attribute;  and,  luckily  for  him. 
Society  draws  it  out,  and  magnifies 
it,  until  it  goes  a  great  way.  Take 
three  examples.  No.  1  is  an  utter 
ass :  his  attribute  is  a  balance  at 
his  banker's.  No.  2,  is  a  genteel 
pauper:  his  attribute  is  playing 
divinely  on  the  fiddle.  No.  3  has 
no  money,  and  never  touched  a 
fiddle:  his  attribute  (as  becomes 
such  double  incompetence)  is  an 
eternal  good-nature. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  No.  1,  Society 
says — ^he  is  a  fool;  but  he  has 
money :  let  him  marry.  He  does 
so.    Lay  him  aside  for  a  moment. 


^s  to  No.  2,  Society  says — he  is* 
a  pauper;  but  a  fiddle,  properly^ 
treated,  becomes  a  capital :  let  him- 
marry.  He  does  so.  Place  him 
by  No.  1. 

About  Nq.  3,  Society  hesitates  a 
moment — he  is  poor,  he  has  no* 
genius;  he  is  only  good-natured. 
What  can  we  do  with  him  ? — ^Ah,. 
a  lucky  thought ! — ^marry  him  to 
an  heiress.  That  will  do.  And 
so,  lie* 8  settled. 

Now,  you  know,  they  are  all 
married,  by  Society,  who  presides 
in  person  over  the  ceremonies.  Let 
us  see  what  happens  to  each. 

No.  1,  being  a  fool,  Mrs.  1  can* 
feel  no  pleasure  in  his  society.  If 
she  is  as  bad  as  he,  she  despises 
him  as  a  creaky  cane  on  which  she 
cannot  lean.  If  she  is  a  clever 
woman,  with  plenty  of  esprit,  her 
glory  grows  monotonous,  and  there 
is  no  credit  or  excitement  in  bend- 
ing so  supple  a  reed  to  her  will. 
But  No.  1  has  money,  and  Mrs.  1 
must  seek  her  consolation  in  that. 
She  dresses,  gives  parties,  rides,, 
drives,  flirts,  and  concocts  daily 
excuses  for  her  husband's  imbe- 
cility. If  she  is  a  good  woman, 
this  is  all — if  she  is  not,  look 
around  you  for  the  sequel. 

Now  let  us  take  the  fiddle.  A 
man  who  can  make  this  instrument 
speak  sweetly  must  have  goodness- 
somewhere  about  him.  A  clever 
musician  has  a  respectable  back- 
ground, whatever  else  may  be 
painted  upon  it.  Now  if  Mrs.  % 
does  not  object  to  the  fiddle,  she 
may  be  tolerably  comfortable  so  far 
as  her  husband  is  concerned.  But 
before  that  article  can  generate- 
prosperity,  think  of  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  their  life !  'Oares  and 
troubles'  is  a  hacknied  phrase;, 
but  hacknied  phrases  generally: 
contain  the  truth.     How  can  that. 
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man's  genius,  his  poetic  imagina- 
tion (which  all  mnsicianB  have), 
his  better  nature — grow,  thrive, 
and  illumine  a  home,  cheer  a  wife, 
-and  feed  a  baby,  cramped,  pinched, 
and  tortured  by  want  ?  If  it  only 
Tested  with  the  fiddle,  prosperity, 
not  too  long  deferred,  might  lend 
.a  timely  ray;  and  all  would  go 
"well.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  fiddle  can't  wait  for  pros- 
X)erity  in  the  bush,  and  so  takes  to 
gin  in  the  hand ;  after  which,  my 
dear  sir,  need  I  say  more  about 
the  home,  and  the  wife,  and  the 
baby? 

For  No.  8,  marriage  is  an  asylum, 
a  sort  of  workhouse,  or  refuge  for 
the  destitute.  He  knows  nothing, 
and  has  nothing — except  good- 
nature. Now  I  don't  know  how 
far  this  may  go  in  a  household — 
the  ladies  will  perhaps  tell  us. 
But  Mrs.  3  need  never  be  out  of 
temper,  so  far  as  her  husband  is 
concerned ;  and,  however  doubtful 
«uch  an  advantage  may  seem  to 
her,  she  is  at  all  events  as  well  off 
as  Mrs.  1,  or  Mrs.  2.  No.  8  is  not 
«n  absolute  idiot;  and  sJie  has 
money — really,  they  ought  to  be 
Tery  comfortable !  says  Society. 

And  so,  doubtless,  they  are,  ac- 
•cording  to  their  own  conventional 
ideas.  But  what  an  everyday, 
humdrum  sort  of  existence  it  is — 
isn't  it  ?  Do  you  suppose,  yoxmg 
man,  that  a  marriage  for  money 
(on  the  one  side),  and  for  marriage, 
simply  (on  the  other),  can  ever 
result  in  real  happiness  ?  Bah !  I 
don't  say  that  I  should  not  like  the 
wife  I  sometimes  picture  to  myself; 
but  I  tell  you  that  I  would  rather 
be  single  all  my  life  than  plunge 
my  Jiand  into  Society's  cap  and 
draw  out  the  dubious  ticket  which 
turns  up  a  prize  or  a  prolonged 
misfortune,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now,  what  do  I  want  to  prove 
by  these  three  examples,  taken  at 
hazard,  without  order  or  design  ? 
I    want    to  prove  nothing;  but 


simply  to  put  it  as  a  question :  is 
not  the  whole  system  of  marriage^  as 
arranged  and  prescribed  by  Society, 
badf 

Don't  get  angry,  young  man: 
you  and  your  Angelina  don't  come 
under  any  of  my  three  heads.  But 
I  am  convinced  of  this — that  until 
plotting  mammas,  pompous  papas, 
indolent  young  ladies,  silly  efBnni- 
nate  young  men,  outrageous  fa- 
shions, ruinous  feeding,  and  the 
bumps  of  envy  and  emulation — are 
all  done  away  with,  or  greatly 
modified,  there  will  never  be  real 
happiness  in  marriage. 

liBt  us  take  one  more  example. 
A  young  man  meets  a  girl  at  a  ball. 
He  is  good-looking,  clever,  and 
agreeable.  She  is  all  that,  and 
much  more.  They  foil  in  love. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  shouldn't  they  marry  ?  Ask 
Society.  Society  fh)wns,  shakes 
her  head,  and,  with  a  preliminary 
ahem!  says  as  follows:  'This 
young  man  is  all  you  describe 
him ;  I  know  him  well,  and  he  is 
rather  a  fovourite  of  mine;  but 
that  must  content  him,  for,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  he  has  only  a 
wretched  two  hundred  pounds  a- 
year.' 

*  Not  wretched,  if  you  please — ' 
I  begin,  somehow  feeling  the  re- 
mark to  be  personal. 

'  Yes,  wretched,'  says  Society, 
grimly, '  for  she  has  as  mwh  V 

•Well  then,'  I  cry,  joyously, 
'their  little  fortunes  amount  t6 
four  hxmdred  pounds  together, 
which  is  enough  to  begin ' 

'Begin!'  echoes  Society,  con- 
temptuously, 'there  must  be  no 
beginning  for  me.  I  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  visit  beginners  in  life, 
nor  can  I  throw  away  my  dinners 
on  any  such  barren  soil.  Besides, 
if  you  look  at  these  little  commer- 
cial tables,  which  I  carry  con- 
stantly about  me,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  a  vegular  matrimonial 
tariff,  as  it  were — a  sort  of  interest 
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table ;  whioh,  like  the  mle  of  three, 
says:  As  the  young  gentleman's 
income  is  to  the  young  lady's  in- 
come, so  is  the  young  lady's  income 
to  very  much  more :  by  which  yon 
can  tell  at  once  what  amount  of 
young  gentleman  a  giyen  quantity 
of  young  lady  is  worth/  And 
Society  shows  me  the  tables,  which 
look  cLreadfully  business-like,  and 
are  bound  in  parchment,  secured 
with  red  tape. 

I  shut  up  the  book  in  a  huiry ; 
for  in  it  I  catch  sight  of  my  own 
worth  to  Society — ^whieh  rather 
frightens  me. 

But  nevertheless  I  begin  to  think 
the  matter  over,  and  can  only 
come  to  one  conclusion — decidedly 
against  Society  and  her  little 
l)archment-bound  tables.  And  I 
say  to  myself, '  Would  not  these 
two  young  people  be  content  to 
rough  it  a  little,  at  first,  in  each 
other's  company?  Would  it  not 
rather  be  an  honest,  inyigorating 
stimulus  to  his  daily  efforts  to 
know  that  she,  whom  he  loves,  is 
at  home  to  cheer  his  leisure,  and 
reward  his  toil  with  her  grateful 
smiles  ?  And  would  it  not  be  her 
pride  and  pleasure  to  have  a  little 
healthful  tussle  with  the  world, 
on  her  own  account,  for  his  good 
and  happiness?  And  would  she 
so  very  much  object  to  begin  half- 
way up  the  ladder,  with  a  faithful 
companion  to  assist  her  every 
step?' 

Is  Society  the  best  nurse,  gover« 
ness,  tutor,  and  universal  preceptor 
we  can  get? — and  are  her  precepts 
always  fraught  with  infallibility? 

Now,  what  does  she  do  with 
these  two  young  people?  First, 
she  whispers  to  the  youth,  'Marty 
— ^you  are  not  respectable  unless 
you  do.'  And  into  the  shrinking 
ear  of  the  girl  she  hisses,  'Old 
maid  I — old  maidt'  The  youth 
and  the  girl  try  to  do  whatSociety 
enjoins :  they  meet — ^they  love  I 

But  just  consider  what  obstacles 


beset  them  on  all  sides.  As  80(»i 
as  Maria  is  marriageable,  the  family 
mansion  becomes  a  fortress,  with 
frowning  walls,  and  a  deep  moat 
of  conventionality  in  front.  Poor 
Theodore  beholds  his  love  mar- 
shalled through  its  gloomy  portals,, 
sees  the  drawbridge  pulled  up,  and 
hears  the  cruel  gates  bang.  The 
only  thing  he  can  do,  is  to  get  an 
introduction  to  papa ;  in  seeking 
for  which  he  feels  like  a  violent 
•Tory  asking  a  rampant  Badical  for 
a  Gk)vemment  appointmeni  When 
this  dif&culty  has  been  overcome,, 
what  takes  place  ?  He  pays  a  visit 
of  the  length  prescribed  by  Sociely^ 
during  which  he  fidgets  imder  the 
inquiring  glance  of  papa,  and  the 
freezing  hauteur  of  mamma,  while 
poor  little  Maria  timidly  contem- 
plates her  lover  for  the  first  time 
by  daylight 

-  I  need  not  enumerate  the  long 
siaring  of  obstacles,  harassings,  and 
annoyances  through  which  Theo- 
dore must  pass  before  he  can  get  & 
quiet  word  with  Maria :  they  ore 
well-understood  and  appreciated 
by  all.  He  proposes  at  last ;  and 
is  forthwith  badgered  and  oroes- 
ezamined  about  his  income,  his 
prospects,  his  brothers  and  sisters,, 
and  uncles  and  aunts,  and  the 
terms  of  his  great-grandfather'& 
wilL    And  so  on. 

From  the  day  on  which  Maria 
says  'Yes,'  everybody  about  her 
says  'No,'  out  of  sheer  oonven- 
tionality,  probably  meaning  '  Yes '' 
just  as  much  as  she  does^  poor 
little  thing!  And  then.  Society 
has  a  great  deal  to  say,  about  this- 
time.  She  smiles  a  provoking 
smile,  and  says,  'Softly — not  bo 
fast:  Mr.  Paterfamilias,  just  allow 
me  to  present  to  your  notice  this 
little  parchment-bound  book,  con- 
taining, &c.,  used  in  the  very  best 
families,  &c,,  Sec,*  And  so  they 
plan,  arrange,  conspire,  and  plot; 
for  all  the  world  as  if  they  didn't 
by  any  means  want  Maria  to  be 
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married  —  inirtead  of  wiBhing  it 
above  all  things. 

As  if  nurse  Society  were  not  bad 
enough,  too,  they  gravely  teU  Maria 
what  a  sacrifice  she  is  making,  and 
enjoin  a  calm  and  ooUeoted  dignity, 
for  the  honour  of  the  family ;  and 
then  they  show  her  the  commercial 
tables,  which  Society  kindly  lends 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  asto- 
nish her  very  much  indeed ;  and 
in  the  end,  contrive  to  imbue  her 
With  a  great  deal  of  folly,  false 
pride,  and  conventionality. 

Now  why  should  there  be  aU 
this  nonsense  about  it  ?  I  am  by 
no  means  an  advocate  for  so-called 
'ineligible'  matches;  but  why 
should  not  Society  lower  its 
standard  of  eligibility  a  degree  or 
two?  By  what  right  should  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  and  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  desire  to  b^in  life  from 
the  point  at  which  their  parents 
are  about  to  leave  it  off?  It  is  m 
the  insane  struggle  for  this  p|in- 
dple,  that  money  matches  are 
arranged,  betweffli  imprepossessing 
heiresses  and  impecunious  imbe- 
ciles; or  between  wealthy  old 
beaux  and  fair  young  portionless 
girls.  Money  can  buy  much,  but 
it  can  never  buy  txxie  love  and 
devotion. 

It  is  because  young  men  are  so 
timid  of  their  own  resources,  and 
so  loth  to  invade  the  sullen  fortress 
which  surrounds  their  loves  with 
its  iron  wall  of  papa,  Society,  and 
the  commercial  tables — ^that  the 
word  'fast  *  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  in  our  vocabulary.  A 
young  man  who  sees  no  possibility 
of  marrying  within  a  reasonable 
period,  gets  careless,  heartless,  and 
vicious.    He  flees  Society,  with  its 


omitfous  inquiry  after  his  '  inten- 
tions;' and,  in  an  evil  hour  of 
despair  or  wine,  resolves  in  his 
heart  never  to  have  any.  The  girl 
he  would  have  married  under  a 
different  state  of  things,  mopes 
and  pines,  and — more  faithful 
than  he — refuses  other  more  eli- 
gible offers ;  living  in  hope,  until 
she  finds  herself  too  mature  for 
anything  save  Woman's  Bights ! 

If  you  look  around,  my  dear 
sir,  you  will  find  that  what  I  say 
is  true  in  the  main.  Society 
would  do  well  to  consider  this 
marriage  question.  By  lowering 
her  standard  of  eUgibility ;  by  in« 
oulcating  purer  and  more  youthful 
principles  among  her  girls  and 
boys ;  by  moderating  her  opinion 
as  to  what  is  nccestary  to  new- 
bom  households — she  would  be- 
nefit her  whole  system  at  once,  and 
deal  many  a  fatal  blow  in  other 
quarters  where  hitherto  she  has 
only  applied  sx>eeific  cures,  and 
patent  medidnes — as  demonstrably 
absurd  as  they  are  obviously  in- 
effectual. 

So,  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  I 
cannot  marry  until  Society  takes 
this  important  matter  in  hand.  If 
I  were  to  fall  in  love,  I  might  find 
myself  under  one  of  my  three 
heads — whUh^  is  not  for  you  to 
speculate  upon. 

So  I  stand  by,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently ;  and  meanwhile,  I  am  free, 
and  live  in  solitary  solvency  be- 
tween my  lodgings  and  the  Club. 
I  don't  advise  you  to  do  the  same ; 
but  at  any  rate  you  will  do  no 
harm  to  consider  these  few  random 
remarks,  and  then,  decide  for  your- 
self— am  I  not  a  litUe  Ut  right? 

J.  a.  M. 
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MAT  I  aak  whether  anybody  ia 
eyer  going  to  do  anything 
•about  English  hotels  ?  Is  there  no 
agitator  among  tourists  and,  holi- 
day-makers, who,  with  the  single- 
minded  deyotion  of  some  trades'- 
union  hero,  will  start  a  society  of 
Amalgamated  Travellers,  in  order  to 
-secure  comfort,  good  dinners,  real 
wine,  and  punctual  service  at  the 
several  hotels  we  Journeymen  find 
it  our  luck  to  visit  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year?  Will  some  learned 
society,  say  the  Archadological  or 
Antiquarian  Society,  or  possibly 
the  Boyal  Institution,  appoint  a 
conmiittee  to  inquire  into  the  Bill 
of  Fare  invariably  presented  at  the 
British  hotel,- with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining why  nothing  can  ever  be 
obtained  for  dinner,  except  a  steak, 
a  chop,  or  a  chicken  ?  Do  not  let 
the  hungry  voyager  be  misled  by 
a  bill  of  fare  headed  carte  du  jour, 
or  imagine  that  under  the  French 
nomenclature  he  will  be  served 
with  any  dish  that  is  not  strictly 
and  painfully  confined  to  the  three 
articles  of  consumption  I  have 
already  detailed.  Let  him  not 
imagine  that  the  carte  dee  vins  is 
anything  but  the  truly  insular 
wine-list,  or  that  the  cellar  is 
not  regularly  stocked,  and  as  re- 
gularly drank  out  every  season. 
With  reference  to  this  last  remark, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating 
what  a  well-known  London  wine- 
merchant  told  me  not  many  years 
ago: — A  large  and  pretentious 
hotel  had  been  built  by  an  enter- 
prising Limited  Company;  this 
wine-merchant  had  been  invited 
to  supply  the  cellar,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  negociations. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  dis- 
•covered  that  he  was  expected  to 
frame  a  wine-list,  by  which  the 
management  of  the  hotel  might 


net  Beventy-five  per  cent,  clear 
profit.  Having  some  regard  for 
his  own  reputation,  he  declined 
the  contract.  But  does  not  this 
little  anecdote  go  fiir  to  explain 
bad  champagne,  at  twelve  shil- 
lings per  bottle,  and  worse  Mar- 
gaux  at  fifteen?  Does  it  not 
throw  some  light  upon  the  charge 
of  five  shillings  for  a  bottle  of 
vin  ordinaire^  which  would  be  dear 
at  eighteenpence  ?  In  this  matter 
of  wine  the  sojourner  at  an  En- 
glish hotel — there  are  a  few,  a 
very  few,  exceptions,  I  joyfully 
admit — ^has  great  reason  to  com- 
plain; and  it  is  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  large  body  of 
tourists  who  annually  flood  the 
watering-places  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  British  Isles,  whe- 
ther they  should  not  next  season 
imitate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
example  of  the  sons  of  Rechab, 
and  vow  to  drink  no  wine  while 
out  for  their  pleasuring,  till  the 
hotel  tariffs  are  appreciably  re- 
formed ?  This  is  an  age  of  strikes, 
and  possibly  a  strike  of  tourists 
might  be  organized.  Mr.  Cook's 
office  might  afibrd  a  rendezvous 
where  details  might  be  discussed ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  fact  might 
disturb  this  large-minded  public 
benefactor  in  making  arrangements 
with  the  inevitable  landlords  who 
are  to  honour  his  coupons.  The 
railway  companies,  however,  would 
not  have  any  objection  to  allowing 
a  mass-meeting  of  tourist  ticket- 
holders  on  their  premises.  The 
hall  at  Euston  Square  suggests 
itself  at  once.  At  the  end  of  June 
the  prospective  holiday-makers 
might  assemble,  and  elect,  as 
chairman,  some  individual  with  a 
large  family,  who  was  in  the  an- 
nual habit  of  visiting  the  north 
of  Devon,    the   coast  of  Wales, 
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Scarborough,  or  tho  Lakes,  and 
who  was  in  a  position,  as  a  repre- 
sentatiye  man,  to  recount  his  ex« 
periences,  and  had  been  sufficiently 
careful  to  preserre  his  hotel  bills. 
Speaker  after  speaker  would  rise 
to  endorse  the  truth  of  his  com- 
plaints. Then  the  following  re- 
solutions might  be  put  and 
carried: — 

'  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  price-lists  of  wines,  as 
imjXMsed  upon  trayellers  by  land- 
loids  and  managers  of  hotels,  are 
grossly  exorbitant,  and  ought  to 
be  reformed/ 

'  That  this  meeting  is  further 
of  opinion,  that  the  wines,  as  do- 
scribed  upon  the  said  price-lists, 
are  -not  what  they  are  pretended 
to  be,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  are  unquestionably 
cooked/ 

'  That  this  meeting  protests 
against  the  gross  imposition  of 
corkage  being  charged  against  such 
travellers  as  choose,  out  of  regard 
to  their  health  and  personal  com- 
fort, to  bring  their  own  wine  with 
them/ 

'  That  this  meeting  protests 
against  the  exorbitant  charge  of 
sixpence  for  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water;  the  contents  being  actually 
worth,  at  the  outside,  one  half- 
penny/ 

'  That  this  meeting  takes  a 
pledge  to  drink  nothing  in  the 
i^pe  of  alcoholic  liquor,  except 
draught  pale  ale,  and  whisky  and 
water/ 

'  That  this  meeting  condemns 
all  **  dinner "  sherry  as  served  at 
hotels,  as  very  nasty  and  delete- 
rious to  the  system/ 

'  That  this  meeting  respectfully 
requests  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to 
bring  the  whole  matter  before 
Parliament  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity/ 

A  national  protest,  moreover, 
ought  to  be  raised  against  that 
fearful  gastronomic  orgie,  which 


has  lately  sprung  up  in  larg^ 
hotels  under  the  name*  of  tdUe 
d*h6u.  Almost  everybody  now- 
a-days  knows  pretty  well  what  a 
real  table  cfhdte  is;  and  we  all 
know  that  the  English  imitation 
is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be;, 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  imitation,  but 
a  horrible  caricature.  In  the 
first  place,  some  of  the  diners  aie 
positively  expected  to  help  the 
soup  and  fish,  and  to  oarve  the 
bleeding  joints.  A  more  ghastly 
stopper  to  a  healthy  appetite  can 
ha^ly  be  conceived.  The  table- 
d'hdte  is,  in  lact,  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  inevitable  soup,  fish^ 
and  joint,  eked  out  by  flabby  t^jo- 
tables,  tough  entries,  and  heavy 
pastry.  The  guests  are  not  ex- 
pected to  dine,  but  only  to  feed. 
The  waiters,  too,  are  invariably 
clmnsy  and  noisy;  they  clatter 
the  plates  about  behind  one's  back 
in  a  fashion  calculated  to  send  a 
nervous  person  into  a  fit;  and 
they  thrust  a  reeking  dish  under 
one's  nose,  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not,  and  are  impenetrably  deaf  to< 
all  demands  for  what  one  really 
does  want.  But  we  are  out  for 
our  holidays,  irresistibly  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  we 
submit  meekly  to  our  fate.  Two- 
or  three  of  us,  who  have  been 
irritated  beyond  all  endurance,, 
will  probikbly  write  to  the  '  Times ;' 
but  this  is  pre-eminently  the  silly 
season,  and  we  shall  command 
little  sympathy,  and  certainly  ob- 
tain no  redress.  Next  year,  for- 
getful of  all  our  grievances  and 
discomforts,  we  shall  start  again 
for  our  autunm  holiday,  and  pro- 
bably be  as  sadly  joyful  as  we 
were  on  the  last  occasion. 

The  fact  is,  I  fear,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  who  go  out  for 
a  holiday,  and  tread  the  tourists*^ 
paths,  are  not  very  particular  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  wine  they 
drink,  nor  do  they  worry  them- 
selves much  about  the  style  of 
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culinary  art  with  which  the  Tic- 
tuals  set  before  them  are  prepared. 
This  is  all  very  well  for  them  and 
for  the  innkeepers,  bnt  surely  the 
rights  of  the  minority  ought  to 
be  respected  in  some  degree.  If 
the  quality  of  the  wine  be  ordinary, 
we  surely  may  expect  the  price 
to  be  tolerably  reasonable;  and 
surely  a  little  discipline  in  the 
kitchen,  and  among  the  waiters, 
might  ensure  our  soup,  fish,  and 
meat  being  hot  and  well  cooked, 
CTen  though  they  be  prepared  for 
table  in  the  plainest  manner. 
Borne  of  us  object  to  being  treated 
as  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
at  feeding  time.  Eyen  if  the 
origin  of  man  be  all  that  Mr.  Dar^ 
win  describes,  nothing  can  take 
from  him  the  proud  priyilege  of 
being  a  cooking  animal ;  and  if  he 
cooks  at  all,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  cook  well.  One 
other  complaint  I  haye  to  bring 
i^ainst  the  British  table  d'hdte. 
Why  is  it  inyaiiably  fixed  for  six 
o'clock  ?  This  is  usually  the  most 
delicious  hour  of  the  day  in  July 
and  August,  when  eyery  holiday- 
maker  ought  to  be  out  of  doors. 
Surely  six  o'clock  is  not  so  pecu- 
liarly sacred  to  the  prandial  gods, 
that  it  is  consecrated  eyermore 
for  the  sacrifice  of  digestion.  Con- 
tinental habits  may  be  adyan- 
tageously  followed  in  this  respect. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  consider- 
ing whether  we  English  would 
not  be  all  the  better  if  we  took  to 
being  a  little  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing? Would  not  City  men,  and 
City  clerks,  feel  all  the  better  if 
they  got  to  their  work — in  the 
summer  months  at  all  eyents^at 
such  an  hour  that  they  might 
clear  eyery  thing  off,  and  haye  done 
with  it  by  three  in  the  afternoon  ? 
Are  we  not  rather  too  fond  of 
turning  night  into  day,  and  taking 
our  relaxation,  such  as  it  is,  under 
gas-light,  and  amid  hot  and 
crowded  rooms,  when  we  ought  to 


haye  taken  it  out  of  doors  before 
sun-set,  and  been  in  bed  and  flEtst 
asleep  by  half-past  ten?  There  is 
unquestionable  truth  in  the  saying,, 
that  sleep  before  midnight  is 
golden;  and  possibly  another  ge- 
neration will  insist  upon  this 
truth,  and  reform  our  social  habita 
accordingly.  It  is  a  common- 
place remark  that  we  liye  now-a- 
days  at  railroad  pace,  and  that 
children  become  men  before  they 
are  boys,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  economists  of  brain,  flesh,  and 
blood,  will  soon,  in  no  uncertain 
yoice,  warn  the  keen  runners  in. 
the  race  for  wealth,  that  all  the 
glories  of  the  goal  can  neyer  com- 
pensate for  ruined  health  and  the 
consequent  degeneration  of  the 
species.  There  is  something  almost 
appalling  in  the  eager  competition 
that  yisibly  penrades  all  classes  of 
society.  The  end  of  all  this  rest- 
less toil— it  is  more  than  honest 
industry — is  simply  to  ^ain  the 
power  of  luxurious  liying.  But 
we  may  weU  pause  and  ask  whe- 
ther the  luxury,  when  attained,  is>. 
after  all,  worth  such  terrible  anx- 
iety, so  many  direfuUy  agitated 
years?  Axe  not  a  quiet  com-^ 
petence,  and  peaceful  mind,  better 
than  the  worn  constitution  and 
wearied  brain  that  find  a  fitful 
repose  among  the  gilding  and 
yelyet  of  premature  decay?  No> 
says  the  world,  emphatically — 
nobody  oyer  yet  was  satisfied  with 
a  competence — ^in  fact,  nobody 
eyer  yet  has  yentured  to  determine 
wherein  a  competence  consiBts. 
Soon  we  go— huny-scurry— hurly^ 
burly — ^up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Vanity  Fair;  resolute  to  outstrip 
our  neighbours;  zealous  in  our 
deyotion  to  the  golden  calf;  the 
weakest  to  the  wall — ^and  the 
deyil  take  the  hindmost  Possibly^ 
howeyer,  the  deyil  may  decline 
to  be  dictated  to,  and  take  his- 
choice  among  those  at  the  other 
end. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the 
silly  season  the  '  Times '  devoted 
a  leading  article  to  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  enormous  rise  in  recent 
years  in  the  scale  of  living,  the 
npshot  of  these  reflections  being 
that,  as  onr  grandfathers  contrived 
to  lead  sufficiently  happy  lives  on 
&  mere  fraction  of  an  income 
ivhich  is  considered  insufficient  in 
these  days,  we  should  do  well  to 
return  to  the  simpler  tastes  and 
habits  of  two  generations  ago. 
Alas  I  the  descent  into  Avemus  is  . 
easy  enough,  but  it  is  weary  work 
retracing  our  steps.  Luxury  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
almost  insisted  upon  as  a  neces- 
sity of  life  by  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  in  their  several  degrees. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  entirely  accounted 
for  by  increased  sensuality  of  dis- 
XX)sition — though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  is  no  small  factor  in  the 
account — but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  increased  mental  activity,  and 
the  re-action  consequent  upon 
keen  competition  and  anxious 
-strain  on  all  the  faculties,  compels 
the  toilers  to  seek  for  compensation 
for  their  fatigues  by  surrounding 
themselves  with  everything  that 
may  tend  to  comfort  and  solace 
the  body,  and  to  find  in  social  ex- 
citement an  unnatural  resting- 
place  after  the  labours  of  the 
•counting-house  and  office.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  London  dinner-table 
far  outstrips  the  Parisian  banquet, 
and  that  there  are  few  restaurants 
in  the  French  capital  that  can 
hope  to  rival  in  cellar  or  cuisine 
our  flrst-rate  West-end  clubs. 

Paterfamilias  is  loudly  com- 
plaining of  the  price  of  meat  and 
coal,  and  he  grumbles  at  what  he 
-considers  the  abominable  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  mechanics, 
labourers,  colliers,  &c.,  who  will 
strike  for  higher  -paj  and  less 
work,  forgetting  all  the  time  that 
he  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
are  setting  the  example,  and  that 


their  wasteful  extravagance  natu- 
rally suggests  to  those  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  have  been  bom 
far  down  in  the  social  scale,  that 
as  there  is  apparently  so  very 
much  and  to  spare  in  the  x>ocket8 
of  those  for  whom  they  work, 
there  must  be  something  wrong 
in  our  social  economy ;  and  that 
they,  the  hard-handed  mechanics 
and  grim  diggers  for  coal  and 
metals,  have  some  right  to  share 
in  the  wealth  that  they  assist  to 
make,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition where  they  may  reasonably 
hope  that  the  most  industrious 
and  carefal  among  them  may 
eventually  possess  a  few  of  those 
tens  of  thousands  which  appear 
to  be  scattered  so  freely  in  a 
higher  sphere.  S(5me  persons  there 
are  who  live  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
who  positively  regard  strikes'  as 
wicked!  Individuals  still  exist 
who  believe  that  the  labourer  and 
mechanic  aught  to  remain  labourer 
and  mechanic  all  their  lives,  and 
that  an  honest  endeavour  to  get 
more  money  for  their  work  when- 
ever they  can  [is  little  short  of 
blasphemous,  as  it  shows  discon- 
tent with  tiiat  state  of  life  in 
which  Providence  has  seen  fit  to 
place  them  I  Such  persons  can 
only  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
those  others  who  consider  com- 
pulsory education  as  utterly  un- 
necessary and  absolutely  mischiev- 
ous. So  when  the  Talk  of  the 
Town  grows  serious,  let  it  con- 
sider worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
last  season,  which  we  are  assured 
has  been  the  most  biilliant  and 
costly  ever  known,  has  not  passed 
away  without  ominous  upheavings 
among  the  lower  strata  of  society, 
which  mean  something  more  than 
advanced  prices  in  butcher's  meat 
and  fuel. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that '  Baron 
Grimbosh,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  some  time  Governor  of  Bara- 
taria,'  did  not  deal  with  the  in- 
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creased  scale  of  liyiog,  which  he 
can  scarcely  haye  been  blind  to 
among    his    people,    and    which 
might  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Ms  comprehensive 
schemes  of  reformation.  He  might 
have  taken  in  hand  the  extrava- 
gant young  nobles  of  Barataria, 
and  made  the  squandering  of  a 
fine  estate  on  the  turf,  or  at  the 
gambling  table,  a    highly  penal 
act  on  the  part  of  the  reckless 
proprietor;   he  might,  too,  have 
suggested    some    better    way    of 
ushering  our  gilded  youth   into 
the  world  than  through  the  por- 
tals of   universities,  whose  pro- 
fessors teach  the    philosophy  of 
idleness,  and  whose  tutors  have 
a  vast  capacity  of  diffosing  learn- 
ing least  calculated  to  be  useful 
in  after  life;  he  might  have  re- 
buked and  chastised  the  preco- 
cious young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  think  that,  without  any  toil 
or  trouble,  they  ought  to  begin 
where  their  fathers  left  off,  and 
that  young  married  life  is   im- 
possible   without    a    carriage,    a 
butler,  and  a  French  cook;    he 
might,  too,  have  dealt  out  a  Spar- 
tan justice  to  the  theorists  and 
philanthropists  who  ivill  write  in 
the    newspapers    and  magazines, 
and  propound  with  shallow  plau- 
sibility schemes  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  mankind,  which  can  only 
succeed  in  breeding  discontent  and 
covetousness  in  the  breasts  of  the 
unthinking  and  the  thriftless,  and 
who  appCM*  to  take  an  infatuated 
delight  in  removing  old  landmarks 
and  in  running  a-muck  generally 
against  notions  of  order,  morality, 
and  religion,  which  better  men 
than  themselves  have  long  been 
content  to  venerate  and  abide  by. 
Possibly  in  some  future  edition  of 
his  work,  '  Baron  Grimbosh '  will 
publish  api>endice8,  with  the  details 
of  further  schemes  which  this  ex- 
cellent person  must  have  had  in 
his  head,  and  which  would  even- 


tually have  worked  wonders  had 
he  not  been  too  good  for  the  un- 
grateful people  who  would  not  be 
made  moral  or  sober  by  act  of 
Parliament. 

As  a  satire  this  book  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  '  Erewhon,'  re- 
ferred to  last  month,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  occupy  much  of  the  Talk 
of  the  Town,  though  some  of  the 
baron's  addresses  to  noisy  depu- 
tations are  very  forcible  and  good 
for  these  times.  But  the  carica- 
tures are  not  well  drawn,  and 
though  we  may  dimly  recognise 
Lord  Palmerston  imder  the  guise 
of  'Pamfoozle,'  it  is  difficult  to^ 
believe  that  'Bamboozle'  is  in- 
tended for  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
or  '  Benoni '  for  Mr.  Disraeli  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
success  of  books,  like  the  '  Coming 
Bace,'  and  '  Erewhon,'  is  stirring 
up  a  host  of  imitators,  and  that 
we  are  about  to  be  flooded  with  a- 
vast  amount  of  silly  stuff  which 
will  be  made  to  pass  for  rasping 
satire. 

It  does  not  require  any  words 
of  recommendation  from  me  to 
assure  the  readers  of  'London 
Society'  that  Mr.  Blanche's ' Re- 
collections and  Eeflections '  will  be 
found  extremely  entertaining  and 
interesting.  These  volumes  have 
already  received  ample  and  favour- 
able notice  from  the  press  gene- 
rally, and  it  would  be  superfluous 
on  my  part  to  add  anything  ta 
what  has  already  been  said.  Mr. 
Planche's  '  BecoUections '  will  be 
eagerly  perused  by  all  who  arc 
interested  in  the  history  of  modem 
drama,  and  his  '  Reflections '  will 
be  invariably  found  to  be  replete- 
with  genuine  humour,  thorough 
good  nature,  and  sound  common 
sense.  Mr.  Planch^  makes  some 
obfiervations  in  the  first  volume 
on  the  relative  positions  of  nove- 
list and  dramatist,  which  ought  to 
have  some  effect  upon  not  a  few  oi 
bur  diomatic  critics.    I  have  re- 
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marked  that  many  of  these  gentle- 
men are  yery  keen  in  himting  up 
the  materials  upon  which  they  be- 
lieye  the  dramatic  anthor  to  have 
worked,  and  they  complacently  at 
the  outset  of  their  criticisms  on  a 
new  play  refer  to  the  plot  of  some 
novel  or  foreign  drama,  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  author  must  have 
had  this  novel  or  drama  before 
him,  and  by  a  series  of  implica- 
tions deny  the  author's  right  to 
call  his  play  'new  and  original/ 
Now  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to 
produce  a  work    which,  in   the 
strict  meaning  of  the  words,  is 
'new  and  original.*    The  art  of 
the    dramatist    consists,    as    Mr. 
Planch^  truly  says,  in  condensa- 
tion ;  he  has  to  prepare  for  stage 
representation  a  story,  the  action 
of  which  may  perhaps  spread  over 
many  years,  and  which  comprises 
many  stirring  incidents,  but  which 
has  to  be  told  to  the  audience  in 
•a  very  brief  space  of  time,  but 
which  must  be  so  contrived  that 
no  incongruity  is  perceptible,  nor 
must  any  strain  be  laid  upon  the  ' 
imagination  of  the  spectator  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  time  that 
elapse  between  the  acts.    The  in- 
genuity of  the  playwright,  more- 
over, is  generally  expected  so  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  of  con- 
43truction  that  no  change  of  scene 
is  required  during  an  act,  and  the 
•dialogue,  however    elaborated    it 
may  be,  must  always  have  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  the  drama. 
Now,  to  my  mind,    it  is   quite 
onough  if   the  dramatist    fulfils 
these  conditions ;  and  so  long  as 
the  construction  and  dialogue  are 
his  own,  I  do  not  consider  that  it 
should  be  imputed  to  him,  as  a 
matter  of  blame  or  incompetence, 
that  he  has  ransacked  the  brains 
of  other  writers  for  the  elements 
of  the  story  which  he  clothes  with 
dramatic  form.    Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
whom  Mr.  Planch^  justly  styles  '  a 


master  of  his  art,'  has.  been  most 
severely  handled— notably  by  one 
^Q.'  in  the  'Athenaeum' — ^for  do- 
ing the  very  thing  which  I  have 
just  described,  and  which  some 
critics  appear  to  regaid  as  an  un- 
pardonable crime,  but  which,  after 
all,  only  amounts  to  this,  that  Mr. 
Taylor  knew  his  metier,  and  stuck 
to  it ;  and  it  might  be  as  well  that 
his  critics  should  follow  his  ex- 
ample.    The  gist  of  the  offence, 
it  seems,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  a 
dramatic  author  calls  a  piece  '  new 
and  original,'  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  has  not  drawn  upon  his 
<  imagination  for  his  leading  idea, 
but  has  borrowed  it  from  foreign 
sources ;  this,  we  are  told,  is  suffi- 
cient to  place  him  in  the  position 
of  a  literary  felon  if  he  calls  his 
play  '  original,'  although  the  treat- 
ment of  the  story,  the  dialogue, 
and  the  situations,  are  undeniably 
his, own.    But  it  is  said,  at  least 
he  ought  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  pains  to  which  he  is  indebt^ 
for  his  main  plot    This  may  not 
always  be  such  a  simple  thing  to 
do.      A  dramatist    may  read   a 
novel,  English,  French,  or  Qerman, 
and  some  remarkable  incident  in 
the  story  may  at  onoe  suggest  to 
him  the  foundation  for  a  play,  and 
he  might  be  fairly  justified  in  say- 
ing that  he  considered  it  wholly 
unnecessary  to  make  an  elaborate 
st^itement  to    the    public    press, 
showing  the  various  prooiBsses  of 
the  generation  of  his  play.    But 
an   acute  critic  may  have    read 
the  novel,  too,  and  may  at  onoe 
trace  the  train  of  thought  that 
led  to  the    construction  of   the 
drama,  and  he  forthwith  assures 
the  public  that  the  play  is  not 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  viz.,  ori- 
ginal, but  is  simply  borrowed,  and 
the  author  is  stigmatized  as  di&* 
ingenuous,  if  not  absolutely  dis- 
honest   The  author  at  once  finds 
himself  placed  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable predicament    He  knows 
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ihat  if  ke  replies  to  his  critio,  one 
portion  of  the  pnblic  will  consider 
sach  reply  as  undignified  on  his 
part;  while  another  and  a  larger 
portion  will  significantly  shrug  its 
shoulders,  and  say,  Qui  s'excuse, 
•s'accuBe.  But  other  persons  who 
are  not  professional  critics,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  are  not  wholly 
incapable  of  forming  a  judgment, 
will  be  inclined  to  say,  that  while 
the  critic  had  abused  his  powers, 
Authors  would  do  well  to  escape 
the  snares  that  await  them,  by 
insisting  on  the  management  of 
ihe  theatre  leaving  out  the  word 
^originar  in  the  printed  bills. 
The  author's  reputation  could  not 
ix>8sibly  suffer  by  such  an  omis- 
fiion,  and  the  natural  hostility  of 
the  critic  would  be  partially  dis- 
armed. 

Mr.  Flanch6  tells  us  that  he 
remembers  Letitia  Elizabeth  Lan- 
don  C  L.  E.  L.'),  telling  him  one 
day  that  she  would  give  all  the 
reputation  she  had  gained,  or  was 
oyer  likely  to  gain,  by  writing 
books,  for  one  great  triumph  on 
the  stage.  The  praise  of  critics 
or  friends,  she  added,  might  be 
more  or  less  sincere;  but  the 
spontaneous  thunder  of  applause 
of  a  mixed  multitude  of  utter 
strangers,  uninfluenced  by  any 
feelings  but  those  excited  at  the 
moment,  amounted  to,  in  her 
oiunion,  an  acknowledgment  of 
gratification  surpassing  any  other 
description  of  approbation.  If 
''L.  E.  L.'  were  alive  now,  and 
had  written  a  drama,  she  might 
easily  attain  the  satLsfSEtction  she 
yearned  for.  The  first  represen- 
tation would,  in  all  probability, 
be  everythii)g  she  could  desire. 
The  curtain  would  descend  upon 
«aoh  act  amid  tumultuous  plaudits, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece, 
a  perfect  frenzy  of  approbation 
would  seem  to  pervade  the  en- 
thusiastic and  delighted  audience. 
The  happy  authoress  would   be 


summoned  to  the  footlights,  and 
receive  an  ovation  from  the  spec- 
tators, and  zealous  pitites  would 
frantically  exclaim,  '  Give  us 
another  drama,  Miss  Landon/ 
Alas !  '  L.  K  L.'  would  too  soon 
have  discovered  that  the  'spon- 
taneous thunder  of  applause '  was 
only  part  and  parcel  of  the  stage 
arrangements,  and  that  the  'ac- 
knowledgment of  gratification ' 
would  be  more  coldly  given  upon 
succeeding  nights.  Nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose 
that  the  success  attending  a  first 
representation  is  a  sure  index  to 
the  merits  of  a  play.  The  audience 
that  crowds  the  theatre  upon  such 
occasions  is  a  special  one,  and  we 
may  say  that  its  verdict  is  a 
special  one  also.  And  '  L.  E.  L.' 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
into  consideration  another  ele- 
ment which  must  have  its  share 
in  exciting  the  'thunder  of  ap- 
plause,' and  that  is,  the  united 
talents  of  the  actor  and  the  scene- 
painter.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  the  author  who  considers  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience  as  gained 
exclusively  by  his  own  clever  writ- 
ing must  be  an  extremely  con- 
ceited person,  and  his  pride  may 
well  be  humbled  when  he  reflects 
that  the  scene-painter,  in  these 
days,  contributes  largely  to  the 
success  of  a  play.  But  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  lot  of  the 
dramatic  author  has  now  fallen 
on  happy  days,  or  rather  nights, 
for  rarely  is  a  piece  unhesitatingly 
and  inexorably  condemned;  and 
though  half-a-dozen  critics  may 
be  mercilessly  severe,  six  others 
will  be  found  to  eulogize  and  ap- 
preciate. Charles  Lamb's  'Club 
of  Damned  Authors '  has  no  raison 
d^etre  now-a-days,  nor  can  we  un- 
derstand the  feelings  that  prompted 
him  to  write  to  the  'Beflector,' 
under  the  signature  of  'Semel- 
damnatus,'  his  letter  on  '  Hissing 
at  the  Theatres.'     'Oh   Mr.  Be- 
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flector/  he  writes, '  is  it  not  a  pity 
that  the  sweet,  human  Yoice, 
which  was  given  to  man  to  speak 
with,  to  sing  with,  to  whiisper 
tones  of  love  in,  to  express  com- 
pliance, to  confer  a  favour,  or  to 
grant  a  suit — that  the  musical, 
expressive  human  voice  should  be 
converted  into  a  rival  of  the  noises 
of  silly  geese,  and  irrational  veno- 
mous snakes !' 

Happy  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Watts  Phillips,  Dr. 
Westland  Marston,  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson,  and  others,  the  dramatic 
authors  of  the  day,  that  you  have 
never  experienced  the  sensations 
Charles  Lamb  goes  on  to  record : 
'I  never  shall  forget  the  sounds 
on  my  night  I  never  before  that 
time  fully  felt  the  reception  which 
the  Author  of  All  111,  in  the  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  meets  with  from  the 
critics  in  the  pit,  at  the  final  close 
of  his  "  Tragedy  upon  the  Human 
Bace,"  though  that,  alas!  met 
with  too  much  success : — 

*'  From  aniversal  tongnes 
A  dismal  universal  hiss^  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.     Dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hisshuj  through  the  hali,  thiek  swarm- 
ing now 
With   complicated  monsters,   head    and 

tail, 
Scorpion  and  ass,  and  amphisbaona  dire. 
Cerastes  horned,  Hydras,  and  Elops  drear, 
And  Dipsas." 

For  Jiall  substitute  theatre,  and 
you  have  the  very  image  of  what 
takes  place  at  what  is  called  the 
damnation  of  a  piece — and  pro- 
perly so  called ;  for  here  you  see 
its  origin  plainly,  whence  the  cus- 
tom was  derived,  and  what  the 
first  piece  was  tiiat  so  sufiEered. 
After  this  none  can  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  appellation.' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  all  true 
lovers  of  the  drama  to  know  that 
Mr.  Planch6  warmly  advocates  the 
establishment  of  a  national  theatre. 


'  not  wholly  controlled  by  the  pro- 
dominant  taste  of  the  public' 
Those  who  have  ventured  to  pro- 
claim a  like  desire  have  been  rudely 
handled  by  some  portions  of  the 
theatrical  press ;  and  it  has  been 
unjustly  said,  that  the  cry  for  a 
national  theatre  which  may  be, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  its  actual  receipts,  i» 
raised  by  unsuccessful  authors  and 
amateurs  who  cannot  get  their 
crude  productions  represented  on 
the  stage.  The  fact  that  experi- 
enced veterans,  like  Mr.  Planche 
and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  join  in  the 
expression  of  this  desire,  should 
be  sufBicient  to  silence  the  inter- 
ested, if  not  interesting,  writers,, 
who  endeavour  to  overwhelm  the 
advocates  of  such  a  theatre  with 
ridicule  and  vituperation. 

Many  weary  struggles,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  fought  be- 
fore the  obstacles  that  beset  the 
institution  of  a  national  theatre 
are  swept  away,  or  before  the 
notion  is  even  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  thoughtful  and  determined 
men;  and,  for  my  x)art,  I  wish 
that  I  could  see  with  Mr.  Planche's 
eyes,  and  agree  with  him  thai 
'  there  are  unmistakeable  signa 
of  the  awakening  of  a  better 
spirit*  It  is,  however,  eminently 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  man 
of  such  practical  experience  and 
varied  observation  has  not  aban- 
doned the  hope  that  the  metro- 
polis will  ere  long  be  enabled  to 
boast  a  theatre,  in  which  the  rising 
generation  will  enjoy,  not  spas- 
modically, but  regularly,  the  best 
plays  acted  with  intelligence,  and 
placed  on  the  stage  reverentially 
and  artistically.' 

To  this  expression  ^of  hope  I 
fervently  respond.  Amen ! 

Fbex  Lanoe. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 


•  TITB.LUSIGNAN/  said  he, '  the 

JjlL  i*s*  *^®  I  ^^  ^®r®  you 

gave  me  some  hopes  that  you  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  tmst  that  angel's 
health  and  happiness  to  my  care.' 

'  Well,  Dr.  Staines,  I  will  not 
l)eat  about  the  bush  with  yon. 
My  judgment  is  still  against  this 
marriage:  you  need  not  look  so 
alarmed ;  it  does  not  follow  I  shall 
forbid  it.  I  feel  I  haye  hardly 
a  right  to ;  for  my  Bosa  might  be 
in  her  grave  now,  but  for  you: 
and,  another  thing,  when  I  inter- 
fered between  you  two  I  had  no 
proof  you  were  a  man  of  ability ; 
I  had  only  your  sweetheart's  word 
for  that;  and  I  never  knew  a 
case  before  where  a  young  lady's 
swan  did  not  turn  out  a  goose. 
Your  rare  ability  gives  you  an- 
other chance  in  the  professional 
battle  that  is  before  you;  indeed, 
it  puts  a  different  face  on  the 
whole  matter.  I  still  think  it 
premature.  Ck>me  now,  would  it 
not  be  much  wiser  to  wait,  and 
secure  a  good  practice  before  you 
marry  a  mere  child  ?  There — there 
— I  only  advise ;  I  don't  dictate : 
you  shall  settle  it  together,  you 
two  wiseacres.  Only  I  must  make 
one   positive   condition;   I  have 
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nothing  to  give  my  child  during 
my  life-time;  but  one  thing  I  have 
done  for  her;  years  ago  I  insured 
my  life  for  six  thousand  pounds ; 
and  you  must  do  the  same.  I 
will  not  have  her  thrown  on  the 
world  a  widow,  with  a  child  or 
two,  perhaps,  to  support,  and  not 
a  farthing;  you  know  the  inse- 
curity of  mortal  life.' 

'  I  do,  I  do.  Why  of  course  I 
will  insure  my  life,  and  pay  the 
annual  premium  out  of  my  little 
capital,  until  income  flows  in.' 

'  Will  you  hand  me  over  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  that  premium  for 
five  years  T 

'  With  pleasure.' 

'Then  I  fear,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  sigh,  '  my  op- 
position to  the  match  must  cease 
here.  I  still  recommend  you  to 
'  wait :  but — there,  I  might  just  as 
well  advise  fire  and  tow  to  live 
neighbours,  and  keep  cooL' 

To  show  the  injustice  of  this 
simile,  Christopher  Staines  started 
up,  with  his  eyes  all  a-glow,  and 
cried  out  rapturously,  '  Oh,  sir; 
may  I  tell  her  ?' 

'  Yes,  you  may  tell  her,'  said 
Lusignan,  with  a  smile.  *  Stop— 
what  are  you  going  to  tell  her  ?' 
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'  That  yoa  consent,  sir.  God 
bless  yon  1    God  bless  you  1  Oh  1' 

'  Yes,  but  that  I  advise  you  to 
wait.' 

'  101  teU  her  all/  said  Staines, 
and  rushed  out  even  as  he  spoke, 
and  upset  a  heayy  chair  with  a 
loud  thud. 

'Ahl  ah!'  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman, in  dismay,  and  put  his 
fingers  in  his  ears — too  late.  '  I 
see,'  said  he :  '  there  will  be  no 
peace  and  quiet  now  till  they  are 
out  of  the  house.'  He  lighted  a 
soothing  cigar  to  counteract  the 
fracas. 

'  Poor  little  Bosa — a  child  but 
yesterday ;  and  now  to  encounter 
the  cares  of  a  wife,  and,  perhaps, 
a  mother.  Ah  1  she  is  but  young, 
but  young.' 

The  old  gentleman  prophesied 
truly;  from  that  moment  he  had 
no  peace,  till  he  withdrew  all  sem* 
blance  of  dissent,  and  eyen  of 
procrastination. 

Christopher  insured  his  life  for 
six  thousand  pounds,  and  assigned 
the  policy  to  his  wife.  Four  hun- 
dred pounds  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Lusignan  to  pay  the  premiums 
until  the  genius  of  Dr.  Staines 
should  have  secured  him  that  large 
professional  income,  which  does 
not  come  aU  at  once,  even  to  the 
rare  physician,  who  is  Capaz, 
Efficai,  Sagax. 

The  wedding-day  was  named. 
The  bridesmaids  were  selected; 
the  guests  inyited.  None  refused 
but  Uncle  Philip.  He  declined, 
in  his  fine  bold  hand,  to  counte- 
nance in  person  an  act  of  folly 
he  disapproved.  Christopher  put 
his  letter  away  with  a  momentary 
sigh,  and  would  not  show  it  Bosa. 
All  other  letters  they  read  toge- 
ther, charming  pastime  of  that 
happy  period.  Presents  poured 
in.  Silver  teapots,  coffee-pots, 
sugar-basins,  cream-jugs,  fruit- 
dishes,  silver-gilt  inkstands,  al- 
bums,   photograph-books,     little 


candlesticks,  choice  little  services 
of  china,  shell  salt-cellars,  in  a 
case  lined  with  maroon  velvet ;  a 
Bible,  superb  in  binding  and  clac^, 
and  everything,  but  the  text — ^that 
was  illegible;  a  silk  scarf  &om 
Benares;  a  gold  chain  from  Delhi, 
six  feet  long  or  nearly;  a  Mal- 
tese necklace,  a  ditto  in  exquisite 
filagree  from  Genoa;  English 
brooches,  a  trifle  too  big  and 
brainless;  apostle  spoons,  a  treble- 
lined  inrasol  with  ivory  stick 
and  handle;  an  ivory  caid-case, 
richly  carved ;  work-box  of  sandal- 
wood and  ivory,  dbc  Mr.  Lu- 
signan's  City  friends,  as  usual 
with  these  gentlemen,  sent  the 
most  valuable  things.  Every  day 
one  or  two  packages  were  deli- 
vered, and  in  opening  them  Bosa 
invariably  uttered  a  peculiar 
scream  of  delight,  and  her  fother 
put  his  fingers  in  his  ears;  yet 
there  was  music  in  this  very 
scream — ^if  he  would  only  have 
listened  to  it  candidly,  instead  of 
fixing  his  mind  on  his  vague 
theory  of  screams —so  formed  was 
she  to  please  the  ear  as  weU  as 
eye. 

At  last  came  a  parcel  she  opened 
and  stared  at,  smiling,  and  colour- 
ing like  a  rose,  but  did  not  screain, 
being  too  dumb-foundered  and 
perplexed;  for  lol  a  teapot  of 
some  base  material,  but  simple 
and  elegant  in  form,  being  an 
exact  reproduction  of  a  melon; 
and  inside  this  teapot  a  canvas 
bag  ccmtaining  ten  guineas  in  sil- 
ver, and  a  wash-leatiber  bag  con- 
taining twenty  guineas  in  gold, 
and  a  slip  of  paper,  which  Bosa, 
being  now  half  recovered  from  her 
stupe&ction,  read  out  to  her  father 
and  Doctor  Staines : 

'  People  that  buy  presents  blind- 
fold give  duplicates  and  triplicates ; 
and  men  seldom  choose  to  a  wo- 
man's taste :  so  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept the  enclosed  tea-leaves,  and 
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buy  for  yourself.  The  teapot  you 
can  pnt  on  the  hob,  for  it  is 
Nickel.' 

Bosa  looked  sore  puzzled  again. 
'  Papa/  said  she,  timidly,  '  haye 
ve  any  friend  that  is — a  little- 
deranged?' 

'  A  lot.' 

'  Oh,  then,  that  accounts.' 

*  Why  no,  lore,'  said  Christo- 
pher. '  I  haye  heard  of  much 
learning  making  a  man  mad,  but 
neyer  of  much  good  sense.' 

'  Whatl  Do  you  call  this  sen- 
sible?' 

'Don't  you?* 

'  I'll  read  it  again,'  said  Bosa. 
'  Well — ^yes — I  declare — it  is  not 
so  mad  as  I  thought:  but  it  is 
yery  eccentric' 

Lusignan  suggested  there  was 
nothing  so  eccentric  as  common 
sense,  especially  in  time  of  wed- 
ding. '  This,'  said  he,  '  comes 
from  the  City.  It  is  a  fitiend  of 
mine,  some  old  fox :  he  is  throw- 
ing dust  in  your  eyes  with  his 
reasons;  his  real  reason  was  that 
bis  time  is  money ;  it  would  haye 
cost  the  old  rogue  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  time— you  know 
the  City,  Christopher — ^to  go  out 
and  choose  the  girl  a  present ;  so 
he  baa  sent  his  derk  out  with  a 
cheque  to  buy  a  pewter  teapot, 
and  fill  it  with  epecie.' 

*  Pewter  I'  cried  Bosa.  '  No 
sudi  thing  1  If  a  Nickel.  What  is 
Nickel,  I  wonder?' 

The  handfniting  afforded  no 
due,  so  there  the  disonsalon  ended : 
but  it  was  a  nice  little  mystery, 
and  yery  eonyenient;  made  con- 
yersation.  Bosa  had  many  an 
animated  discussion  about  it  with 
her  female  friends. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last. 
The  sun  shone — actually,  as  Bosa 
obseryed.  The  carriages  droye  up. 
The  bridesmaids,  prindpally  old 
schoolfellows  and  impassioned 
correspondents     of    Bosa,    were 


pretty,  and  dressed  alike,  and 
delightfully;  but  the  bride  was 
peerless:  her  southern  beauty 
literally  shone  in  that  white  satin 
drees  and  yeil,  and  her  head  was 
tegal  with  the  crown  of  orange 
blossoms.  Another  crown  she 
had,  true  yirgin  modesty.  A  low 
murmur  burst  from  the  men  the 
moment  they  saw  her;  the  old 
women  forgaye  her  beauty  on  the 
spot,  and  the  young  women  almost 
IMtfdoned  it ;  she  was  so  sweet  and 
womanly,  and  so  sisterly  to  her 
own  sex. 

When  they  started  for  the 
church  she  began  to  tremble,  she 
scarce  knew  why;  and,  when  the 
solemn  words  were  said,  and  the 
ring  was  put  on  her  finger,  she 
cried  a  little,  and  looked  half  im- 
ploringly at  her  bridesmaids  once, 
as  if  scared  at  leaying  them  for 
an  untried  and  mysterious  life 
with  no  woman  near. 

They  were  married.  Then  came 
the  breakfjEtft,  that  hour  of  unea- 
siness and  bludiing  tosuch  a  brido 
as  this;  but  at  last  she  was  re- 
leased. She  sped  upstairs,  thank- 
ing goodness  it  was  oyer.  Down 
came  her  last  box.  The  bride 
followed,  in  a  plain  trayelling 
dress,  which  her  glorious  eyes  end 
brows,  and  her  rich  glowing 
cheeks,  seemed  to  illumine:  she 
was  handed  into  the  carriage,  the 
bridegroom  followed.  All  tho 
young  guests  dustered  about  the 
door,  armed  with  white  shoes — 
slippers  are  gone  by. 

They  started;  the  ladies  flung 
their  white  shoes  right  and  left 
with  religious  impartiality,  except 
that  not  one  of  their  missOes  went 
at  the  object  The  men,  more 
skilful,  sent  a  shower  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  carriage,  which  is  the 
lucky  spot.  The  bride  kissed  her 
hand,  and  managed  to  put  off 
crying,  though  it  cost  her  a  strug- 
gle. The  party  hurrahed:  en- 
thusiastic youths  gathered  fallen 
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ahoes,  and  ran  and  hnrled  them 
again,  with  cheerful  yells,  and 
away  went  the  happy  pair,  the 
bride  leaning  sweetly  and  con- 
fidingly with  both  her  white  hands 
on  the  bridegroom's  shoulder, 
while  he  dried  the  tears  that 
wonld  run  now  at  leaying  home 
and  parent  for  ever;  and  kissed 
her  often,  and  encircled  her  with 
his  strong  arm,  and  murmured 
comfort,  and  loTe,  and  pride,  and 
joy,  and  sweet  yows  of  life-long 
tenderness  into  her  ears,  that  soon 
stole  nearer  his  lips  to  hear,  and 
the  £ur  cheek  grew  softiy  to  his 
shoulder. 


CHAPTEB  VL 

Doctor  Staines  and  Mrs.  Staines 
visited  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Bhine,  and  passed  a  month  of 
Elysium,  before  they  came  to 
London  to  face  their  real  destiny 
and  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

And  here,  methinks,  a  reader 
of  noYels  may,  perhaps,  cry  out 
and  say,  '  What  manner  of  man 
is  this,  who  marries  his  hero  and 
heroine,  and  then,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  happy  for  life,  and  at 
rest  from  his  uneasy  pen  and  all 
their  other  troubles,  flows  coolly 
on  with  their  adventures  ?' 

To  this  I  can  only  reply  that 
the  old  English  novel  is  no  rule 
to  me,  and  Life  is ;  and  I  reepect- 
folly  propose  an  experiment; 
catch  eight  old  married  people, 
four  of  each  sex,  and  say  unto 
ihem,  '  Sir/  or  '  Madam,  did  the 
more  remarkable  events  of  your 
life  come  to  you  before  marriage, 
or  after  ?'  Most  of  them  will  say 
'  after,'  and  let  that  be  my  excuse 
for  treating  the  marriage  of  Chris- 
topher Staines  and  Bosa  Lusig- 
nan  as  merely  one  incident  in 
their  lives ;  an  incident  which,  so 
far  from  ending  their  story,  led 
by  degrees  to  more  striking  events. 


than  any  that  occurred  to  them 
before  they  were  man  and  wife. 

They  returned,  then,  from  their 
honey  tour,  and  Staines,  who  was 
methodical,  and  kept  a  diary,  made 
the  following  entry  therein : 

'  We  have  now  a  life  of  en- 
durance, and  self-denial,  and 
economy  before  us;  we  have 
to  rent  a  house,  and  furnish  it, 
and  live  in  it,  until  professional 
income  shall  flow  in  and  make  all 
things  easy:  and  we  have  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  left 
to  do  it  with.' 

They  came  to  a  family  hotel, 
and  Doctor  Staines  went  out,  di- 
rectly after  breakfast,  to  look  for 
a  house.  Acting  on  a  fitiend's 
advice,  he  visited  the  streets  and 
places  north  of  Oxford  Street, 
looking  for  a  good  commodious 
house  adapted  to  his  business. 
He  found  three  or  four  at  fair 
rents,  neither  cheap  nor  dear,  the 
district  being  respectable  and 
rather  wealthy,  but  no  longer 
fashionable.  He  came  home  with 
his  notes,  and  found  Bosa,  beam- 
ing in  a  crisp  peignoir,  and  her 
lovely  head  its  natural  size  and 
shape,  high-bred  and  el^;ant.  He 
sat  down,  and  with  her  hand  in 
his  proceeded  to  describe  the 
houses  to  her,  when  a  waiter  threw 
open  the  door — '  Mrs.  John  Cole.' 

'  Florence  I'  cried  Bosa,  starting 
up. 

In  flowed  Florence:  they  both 
uttered  a  little  squawk  of  delight, 
and  went  at  each  other  like  two 
little  tigresses,  and  kissed  in  swift 
alternation  with  a  singular  ardour, 
drawing  their  crests  back  like 
snakes,  and  then  darting  them 
forward  and  inflicting  what,  to 
the  male  philosopher  looking  on, 
seemed  hard  kisses,  violent  kisses, 
rather  than  the  tender  ones  to  be 
expected  fh>m  two  tender  creatures 
embracing  each  other. 

'  Darling,'  said  Bosa,  *  I  knew 
you  would  be  the  flrst    Didn't  I 
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tell  you  so,  Christopher? — My 
husband — my  darling  Florry !  Sit 
down,  love,  and  tell  me  every- 
thing: he  has  just  been  looking 
out  for  a  house.  Ah!  you  have 
got  all  that  over  long  ago:  she 
has  been  nuuried  six  months. 
Florry,  you  are  handsomer  than 
ever;  and  what  a  beautiful  dress  1 
Ah,  London  is  the  place.  Beal 
Brussels,!  declare ;'  and  she  took 
hold  of  her  friend's  lace,  and 
gloated  on  it 

Christopher  smiled  'good-na- 
turedly, and  said,  '  I  daresay  you 
ladies  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
each  other.' 

'  Oceans  1'  said  Bosa. 

'  I  will  go  and  hunt  houses 
again.' 

'  There's  a  good  husband,'  said 
Mrs.  Cole,  as  soon  as  the  door 
closed  on  him :  '  and  such  a  fine 
man.  Why  he  must  be  six  feet. 
Mine  is  rather  short.  But  he  is 
very  good;  refuses  me  nothing. 
My  will  is  law.' 

'  That  is  all  right,  you  are  so 
sensible :  but  I  want  governing  a 
little:  and  I  like  it — actually; 
did  the  dress-maker  find  it, 
dear?' 

'  Oh  no.  I  had  it  by  me.  I 
bought  it  at  Brussels,  on  our  wed- 
ding tour :  it  is  dearer  there  than 
in  London.' 

She  said  this  as  if  '  dearer'  and 
'  better'  were  synonymous. 

'  But  about  your  house,  Bosie, 
dear?' 

'  Yes,  darling,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I  never  saw  a  moire  this 
shade  before;  I  don't  care  for 
them  in  general;  but  this  is  so 
distinguS,' 

Florence  rewarded  her  with  a 
kiss. 

'  The  house,'  said  Bosa.  '  Oh, 
he  has  seen  one  in  Portman  Street, 
and  one  in  Gloucester  Placa' 

'  Oh,  that  will  never  do,'  cried 
Mrs.  Cole.  '  It  is  no  use  being  a 
physician    in    those    out-of-the- 


way  places.    He  must  be  in  May- 
fair.' 

'  Must  he  ?' 

*  Of  course.  Besides,  then  my 
Johnnie  can  call  him  in,  when  they 
are  just  going  to  die.  Johnnie  is 
a  general  prac.,  and  makes  two 
thousand  a  year;  and  he  shall  call 
your  one  in ;  but  he  must  live  in 
Mayfair.  Why,  Bosie,  you  would 
not  be  such  a  goose  as  to  live  in 
those  places  ?  they  are  quite  gone 
by.' 

'  I  shall  do  whatever  you  advise 
me,  dear.  Oh,  what  a  comfort  to 
have  a  dear  friend :  and  six  months 
married,  and  knows  things.  How 
richly  it  is  trimmed.  Why,  it  is 
nearly  all  trimmings.' 

'  That  is  the  fEuahion.' 

'Oh!' 

'  And,  after  that  big  word,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 

These  two  ladies  in  their  con- 
versation gravitated  towards  dress, 
and  fell  flat  on  it  every  half  mi- 
nute. That  great  and  elevating 
topic  held  them  by  a  silken  cord : 
but  it  allowed  them  to  flutter  up- 
wards into  other  topics;  and  in 
those  intervals,  numerous  though 
brief,  the  lady,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried six  months,  found  time  to 
instruct  the  matrimonial  novice, 
with  great  authority,  and  eyena 
shade  of  pomposity.  '  My  dear, 
the  way  ladies  and  gentlemen  get 
a  house — ^in  the  first  place,  you 
don't  go  about  yourself  like  that 
and  you  never  go  to  the  people 
themselves— or  you  are  sure  to  be 
taken  in — ^but  to  a  respectable 
house-agent.' 

'  Yes,  dear,  that  must  be  the 
best  way,  one  would  think.' 

'  Of  course  it  is ;  and  you  ask 
for  a  house  in  Mayfair,  and  he 
shows  you  several,  and  recom- 
mends you  the  best,  and  sees  you 
are  not  cheated.' 

'  Thank  you,  love,'  said  Bosa : 
'  now  I  know  what  to  do ;  I'll  not 
forget  a  word.    And  the  train  so 
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beautifnlly  shaped  1  Ah,  it  is  only 
in  London  or  Paris  they  can  make 
a  dress  flow  behind  like  that/ 
do.,  &c. 

Dr.  Staines  came  back  to  dinner 
in  good  spirits;  he  had  fonnd  a 
house  in  Harewood  Square;  good 
entrance  hall,  where  his  gratuitous 
patients  might  sit  on  benches; 
{;ood  dining-room,  where  his  su- 
perior patients  might  wait;  and 
good  libJtary,  to  be  used  as  a  con- 
sulting-room.   Bent  only  85/.  per 

But  Bosa  told  him  that  would 
neTer  do;  a  physician  must  be  in 
the  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 

<  Eyentually/  said  Christopher ; 
'  but  surely  at  first  starting — and 
you  know  they  say  little  boats 
should  not  go  too  far  &om  shora' 
^  Then  Bosa  repeated  all  her 
friend's  arguments,  and  seemed  so 
unhappy  at  the  idea  of  not  living 
near  her,  that  Staines,  who  had 
not  yet  said  the  hard  word  '  no' 
to  her,  gave  in;  consoling  his  pru- 
dence with  the  refleoticoL  that, 
after  all,  Mr.  Cole  could  put  many 
a  guinea  in  his  way,  for  Mr.  Cole 
was  middle-aged — ^though  his  wife 
•  was  young— and  had  really  a  very 
large  practice.  , 

So  next  day,  the  newly-wedded 
pair  called  on  a  house-agant  in 
Mayfair;  and  his  son  and  partner 
went  with  them  to  seyeral  places. 
The  rents  of  houses  equal  to  that 
in  Harewood  Square  were  800Z.  a 
year  at  least,  and  a  premium  to 
boot 

Christopher  told  him  these  were 
quite  beyond  the  mark.  *  Very 
well,'  said  the  agent  '  Then  TU 
show  you  a  B^ou.' 

Bosa  clapped  her  hands.  '  That 
is  the  thing  for  us.  We  don't 
want  a  large  house,  only  a  beau- 
tiftil  one,  and  in  Mayfair.' 

'  Then  the  B^ou  will  be  sure 
to  suit  you.' 

He  took  them  to  the  biijou. 

The  Bijou  had  a  small  dining- 


room  wi^  one  rery  large  window 
in  two  sheets  of  plate  glass,  and  a 
lurojecting  balcony  full  of  flowers ; 
a  still  smaller  library,  which 
opened  on  a  square  yard  endosed. 
Here  were  a  great  many  pots, 
with  flowers  dead  or  dying  &om 
neglect  On  the  first  floor  a  fiedr- 
sized  drawing-room,  and  a  tiny 
one  at  the  back:  on  the  second 
floor,  one  good  bed-room,  and  a 
dressing-room,  or  littie  bed-room : 
three  garrets  aboye. 

Bosa  was  in  eostacies ;  '  It  is  a 
nest,'  said  she. 

'  It  is  a  bank  note,'  said  the 
agent,  mmulating  equal  enthu- 
siasm, after  his  Cuhion.  'You 
can  always  sell  the  lease  again  for 
more  money.' 

Christopher  kept  cooL  *  1 
don't  want  a  house  to  sell,  but  to 
live  in,  and  do  my  business;  I 
am  a  physician:  now  the  draw- 
ing-room is  built  oyer  the  entrance 
to  a  mews.  The  back  rooms  all 
look  into  a  mews:  we  shall 
have  the  eternal  noise  and  smell 
of  a  mews.  My  wife's  rest  will 
be  broken  by  the  carriages  rolling 
in  and  out  The  hall  is  fearfully 
small  and  stuffy.  The  rent  is 
abominably  high ;  and  what  is  the 
premium  for,  I  wonder  ?' 

'  Always  a  premium  in  Msy&ir, 
sir.  A  lease  is  property  here: 
the  gentleman  is  not  acquainted 
with  this  part,  madam,' 

'  Oh  yes  he  is,'  said  Bosa,  as 
boldly  as  a  six  years'  wife :  '  he 
knows  everything.' 

'  Then  he  knows  that  a  house 
of  this  kind  at  1302.  »-year,  in 
Mayfair,  is  a  bank  note.' 

Staines  turned  to  Bosa.  '  The 
poor  patients,  where  am  I  to  re- 
ceive them  ?' 

'  In  the  stable,'  suggested  the 
house-agent 

*  Oh  I'  said  Bosa,  shocked. 

'  Well,  then,  the  coach-house. 
Why  there's  plenty  of  room  for  a 
brougham,   and   one  horse,  and 
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fifty  poor  patients  at  a  time: 
beggars  mtis'n't  be  choosers;  if 
yon  give  them  physic  gratis,  that 
is  enough:  you  ain't  boimd  to 
find  'em  a  palace  to  sit  down  in, 
and  hot  coffee  and  rnmp-steaks 
all  roimd,  Doctor.' 

This  tickled  Bosa  so  that  she 
burst  out  laughing,  and  thence- 
forward giggled  at  intervals,  wit 
of  this  refined  natoie  haTing  all 
the  chann  of  noyelty  for  her. 

Theyinspected  thestables,  which 
were  indeed  the  one  redeeming 
feature  in  the  horrid  little  b^oa: 
and  then  the  agent  would  show 
them  the  kitchen,  and  the  new 
stoTa  He  expatiated  on  this  to 
Mrs.  Staines.  '  Cook  a  dinner  for 
thirty  people,  madam.' 

'  And  there's  room  for  them  to 
eat  it — in  the  road,'  said  Staines. 

The  agent  reminded  him  there 
were  larger  places  to  be  had,  by  a 
▼ery  simple  process,  yiz.,  paying 
for  them. 

Staines  thought  of  the  large, 
comfortable  house  in  Harewood 
Square.  180^.  aryear  frar  this 
poky  little  hole  ?  he  groaned. 

*  Why  it  is  nothing  at  all  for  a 
B^ou.' 

'  But  it  is  too  much  for  a  Band- 
box.' 

Bosa  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
with  an  imploring  glance. 

'Well,'  said  he,  'm  submit 
to  the  rent,  but  I  really  cannot 
give  the  premium,  it  is  too  ridi- 
culous. He  ought  to  bribe  me  to 
rent  it,  not  I  hkn.' 

'  Can't  be  done  without;  sir.' 

'  WeU,  I'U  giTe  100^.  and  no 
more.' 

'  Impossible,  sir.' 

'  Then  good  morning.  Now, 
dearest,  just  come  and  see  the 
house  at  Harewood  Square:  857. 
and  no  premitmL' 

'  Will  you  oblige  me  with  your 
address.  Doctor  V  said  the  agent 

'  Doctor  Staines,  Morl^'s  Hotel' 

And  so  they  left  Mayfsir. 


Bosa  sighed,  and  said,  '  Oh 
the  nice  little  place :  and  we  haye 
lost  it  for  2002.' 

*  Two  hundred  pounds  is  a  great 
deal  for  us  to  throw  away.' 

'  Being  near  the  Coles  would 
soon  haye  made  that  up  to  you:- 
and  such  a  cosy  little  nest' 

'  Well,  the  house  will  not  run 
away.' 

'  But  somebody  is  sure  to  snap 
it  up.  It  is  a  b^ou.'  She  was 
disappointed,  and  half  inclined  to 
pout  But  she  yented  her  foelings 
in  a  letter  to  her  beloyed  Florry, 
and  ajypeazed  at  dinner  as  sweet 
asuBuaL 

During  dinner  a  note  came  fiiom 
the  agent,  accepting  Dr.  Staines's 
ofEer.  He  glozed  the  matter  thus : 
he  had  persuaded  the  owner  it 
was  better  to  take  a  good  tenant 
at  a  moderate  less,  than  to  let  the 
bijou  be  uninhabited  during  the 
present  rainy  season.  An  assign- 
ment of  the  lease — ^which  con- 
tained the  usual  corenants — ^would 
be  prepared  immediately,  and 
Doctor  Staines  could  have  posses- 
sion in  forty-eight  hours,  by  pay- 
ing the  premium. 

Bosa  was  delighted,  and  as  soon 
as  dinner  was  oyer,  and  the  waiters 
gone,  she  came  and  kissed  Chris- 
tophei.  He  smiled,  and  said, 
'  WeU,  you  are  pteaisred ;  that  is 
the  principal  thing.  I  haye  sayed 
2002.,  and  that  is  something.  It 
will  go  towards  famishing.' 

'  La,  yesi'  said  Bosa,  '  1  forgoi 
We  shall  haye  to  get  fomiture 
now.  How  nice  1'  It  was  a  plea- 
sure the  man  of  forecast  could 
haye  willingly  dispensed  with; 
but  he  smiled  at  her,  and  they 
discussed  furniture,  and  Christo- 
pher, whose  retentiye  memory  had 
picked  up  a  little  of  eyerything, 
said  there  were  wholesale  uphol- 
sterers in  the  City,  who  sold 
cheaper  than  the  West-end  houses, 
and  he  thought  the  best  way  was 
to  measure  the  rooms  in  the  bijou. 
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and  go  to  the  City  with  a  clear 
idea  of  what  they  wanted;  aak 
the  prices  of  varions  necessary 
articles,  and  then  make  a  list,  and 
demand  a  discount  of  fifteen  per 
cent  on  the  whole  order,  being  so 
considerable,  and  paid  for  in  cash« 

Bosa  acquiesced,  and  told  Chris- 
topher he  was  the  deyerest  man 
in  England. 

About  nine  o'clock  Mrs.  Cole 
came  in  to  condole  with  her  friend, 
and  heard  the  good  news.  When 
Bosa  told  her  how  they  thought 
of  furnishing,  she  said,  '  Oh  no, 
you  must  not  do  that;  you  will 
pay  double  for  eyerything.  That 
is  the  mistake  Johnnie  and  I 
made ;  and  after  that  a  friend  of 
mine  took  me  to  the  auction-rooms, 
andlsaweyerythingsold — oh,  such 
bargains ;  half,  and  less  than  half, 
their  yalue.  She  has  furnished  her 
house  almost  entirely  from  sales, 
and  she  has  the  loyeliest  things 
in  the  world — such  ducks  of 
tables,  and  Jardinieru,  and  things ; 
and  beautiful  rare  china; — her 
house  swarms  with  it — for  an  old 
song.  A  sale  is  the  place.  And 
then  so  amusing.' 

'  Yes,  but '  said  Christopher, 
*  I  should  not  like  my  wife  to  en- 
counter a  public  room.' 

'  Not  alone,  of  course ;  but  with 
me.  La  1  Dr.  Staines,  they  are  too 
full  of  buying  and  selling,  to  trou- 
ble their  heads  about  us.' 

'  Oh,  Christopher,  do  let  me  go 
with  her.  Am  I  always  to  be  a 
child?' 

Thus  appealed  to  before  a 
stranger,  Staines  replied  warmly, 
'No,  dearest,  no:  you  cannot  please 
me  better  than  by  begiiming  life 
in  earnest.  If  you  two  ladies 
together  can  face  an  auction-room, 
go  by  all  means ;  only  I  must  ask 
you  not  to  buy  china,  or  ormolu, 
or  anything  that  will  break  or 
spoil,  but  only  solid,  good  fur- 
niture.' 

'  Won't  you  come  with  us  ?' 


'  No ;  or  you  might  feel  yourself 
in  leading-strings.  Bemember  the 
bijou  is  a  small  house;  choose 
your  furniture  to  fit  it,  and  then 
we  shall  saye  something  by  its 
being  so  small.' 

This  was  Wednesday.  There 
was  a  weekly  sale  in  Oxford  Street 
on  Friday;  and  the  ladies  made 
the  appointment  accordingly. 

Next  day,  after  breakfast,  Chris- 
topher was  silent  and  thoughtful 
a  while,  and  at  last  said  to  Bosa, 
'  111  show  you  I  don't  look  on  you 
as  a  child:  I'll  consult  you  in  a 
delicate  matter.' 

Bosa's  eyes  sparkled. 

'  It  is  about  my  Uncle  Philip* 
He  has  been  yery  cruel;  he  ha» 
wounded  me  deeply;  he  haa 
wounded  me  through  my  wife. 
I  neyer  thought  he  would  refuse 
to  come  to  our  marriage.' 

'And  did  he?  You  neyer  showed 
me  his  letter.' 

'  You  were  not  my  wife  then. 
I  kept  an  a&ont  from  you :  but 
now,  you  see,  I  keep  nothing.' 

'  Dear  Christie  1' 

'  I  am  so  happy,  I  haye  got  oyer 
that  sting — almost:  and  the  me- 
mory of  many  kind  acts  cornea 
back  to  me:  and — ^I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  It  seems  ungrateful 
not  to  yisit  him:  it  seems  almost 
mean  to  call.' 

'  I'll  tell  you;  take  me  to  see 
him  directly.  He  won't  hate  us  for 
eyer,  if  he  sees  us  ofl»n.  We  may 
as  well  begin  at  once.  Nobody 
hates  me  long.' 

Christopher  was  proud  of  his 
wife's  courage  and  wisdom:  he 
kissed  her;  begged  her  to  put  on 
the  plainest  dress  she  could,  and 
they  went  together  to  call  on  Uncle 
Philip. 

When  they  got  to  his  house  in 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square, 
Bosa's  heart  began  to  quake,  and 
she  was  right  glad  when  the  ser- 
yant  said  '  Not  at  home.' 

They  left  their  cards  and  ad- 
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diess;  and  she  persuaded  Chris- 
topher to  take  her  to  the  sale- 
room to  see  the  things. 

A  lot  of  brokers  were  there, 
like  ynltures,  and  one  after  an- 
other stepped  forward  and  pes- 
tered them  to  employ  him  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Staines  declined 
their  services  civilly,  but  firmly, 
and  he  and  Bosa  looked  over  a 
quantity  of  furniture,  and  settled 
what  sort  of  things  to  buy. 

Another  broker  came  up,  and 
whenever  the  couple  stopped  be- 
fore an  article,  proceeded  to  praise 
it  as  something  most  extraor- 
dinary. Staines  listened  in  cold 
satirical  silence,  and  told  his  wife, 
in  French,  to  do  the  same.  Not- 
withstanding their  marked  dis- 
gust, the  impudent  intrusive 
fellow  stuck  to  them,  and  forced 
his  venal  criticism  on  them  and 
made  them  uncomfortable,  and 
shortened  their  tour  of  obser^ 
vation. 

'  I  think  I  shall  come  with  you 
to-morrow,'  said  Christopher,  '  or 
I  shall  have  these  blackguards 
pestering  you.' 

'  Oh,  Florry  will  send  them  to 
the  right  about.  She  is  as  brave 
as  a  lion.' 

Next  day  Dr.  Staines  was  sent 
for  into  the  City  at  twelve,  to  pay 
the  money,  and  receive  the  lease 
of  the  bijou,  and  this  and  the  taking 
possession  occupied  him  till  four 
o'clock,  when  he  came  to  his  hotel. 

Meantime,  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Cole 
had  gone  to  the  auction-room. 

It  was  a  large  room,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  people,  but  not 
crowded,  except  about  the  table. 
At  the  head  of  this  table— fuU 
twenty  feet  long— was  the  auc- 
tioneer's pulpit,  and  the  lots  were 
brought  in  turn  to  the  other  end 
of  the  table  for  sight  and  sale. 

'  We  must  try  and  get  a  seat,' 
said  the  enterprising  Mrs.  Cole, 
and  pushed  boldly  in ;  the  timid 
Bosa  followed  strictly  in  her  wake. 


and  so  evaded  the  human  waves 
her  leader  clove.  They  were  im- 
portuned at  every  step,  by  brokers 
thrusting  catalogues  on  them,  with 
offers  of  their  services,  yet  they 
soon  got  to  the  table.  A  gentle- 
man resigned  one  chair,  a  broker 
another ;  and  they  were  seated. 

Mrs.  Staines  let  down  half  her 
veil ;  but  Mrs.  Cole  surveyed  the 
company  point-blank. 

The  broker,  who  had  given  up 
his  seat,  and  now  stood  behind 
Bosa,  offered  her  his  catalogue. 
'No,  thank  you,'  said  Bosa,  'I 
have  one;'  and  she  produced  it, 
and  studied  it,  yet  mani^ed  to  look 
furtively  at  the  company. 

There  were  not  above  a  dozen 
private  persons  visible  from  where 
Bosa  sat — ^perhaps  as  many  more 
in  the  whole  room.  They  were 
easily  distinguishable  by  their 
cleanly  appearance;  the  dealers,, 
male  or  female,  were  more  or  less 
rusty,  greasy,  dirty,  aquiline. 
Not  even  the  amateurs  were 
brightly  dressed;  that  funda- 
mental error  was  confined  to 
Mesdames  Cole  and  Staines.  The 
experienced,  however  wealthy,  do 
not  hunt  bargains  in  silk  and  satin. 

The  auctioneer  called  'Lot  7. 
Four  saucepans,  two  trays,  a  kettle, 
a  bootjack,  and  a  towel-horse.' 

These  were  put  up  at  two 
shillings,  and  speedily  knpcked 
down  for  five  to  a  £at  old  woman 
in  a  greasy  velvet  jacket;  blind 
industry  had  sowed  bugles  on  it, 
not  artfully,  but  agriculturally. 

'The  lady  on  the  left !'  said  the 
auctioneer  to  his  clerk.  That 
meant,  '  Get  the  money.' 

The  old  lady  plunged  a  huge 
paw  into  a  huge  pocket,  and  pulled 
out  a  huge  handful  of  coin — cop- 
per, silver,  and  gold — and  paid  for 
the  lot:  and  Bosa  surveyed  her 
dirty  hands  and  nails  with  inno- 
cent dismay.  '  Oh,  what  a  dread- 
ful creature  I'  she  whispered ; '  and 
what  can  she  want  with  those  old 
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rabbishy  things  ?  I  saw  a  hole  in 
one  from  here.'  The  broker  oyer- 
heard,  and  said,  '  She  is  a  dealer^ 
ma'am,  and  the  things  were  given 
away.  She'll  sell  them  for  a 
gninea,  easy.' 

'Didn't  I  teU  you?'  said  Mrs. 
Cole. 

Soon  after  this  the  superior  lots 
came  on,  and  six  yery  neat  bed* 
room  chairs  were  sold  to  aU  ap- 
pearance for  fifteen  shillings. 

The  next  lot  was  identical ;  and 
Bosa  hazarded  a  bid^  'Sixteen 
shillings.' 

Instantly  some  dealer,  one  of 
the  hooked-nosed  that  gathered 
round  each  lot  as  it  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  table,  cried  'Eighteen 
shillings.' 

'  Nineteen/  said  Bosa. 

'  A  guinea/  said  the  dealer. 

'  Don't  let  it  go/  said  the  broker 
behind  her.  'Don't  let  it  go,  ma'am.' 

She  colored  at  the  intrusion, 
and  left  off  bidding  directly,  and 
addressed  herself  to  Mrs.  Cole. 
'Why  should  I  give  so  much, 
when  the  last  were  sold  for  fifteen 
shillings  r 

The  real  reason  was,  that  the 
first  lot  was  not  bid  for  at  all, 
except  by  the  proprietor.  How- 
ever,  the  broker  gave  her  a  very 
different  solution ;  he  said,  '  The 
trade  always  run  up  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman.  Let  me  bid  for  you; 
they  wont  run  me  up ;  they  know 
better.' 

Bosa  did  not  reply,  but  looked 
at  Mrs.  Cole. 

'  Yes,  dear,'  said  that  lady, '  you 
had  much  better  let  him  bid  for 
you.' 

'Very  well/  said  Bosa.  'Tou 
can  bid  for  this  chest  of  drawers — 
Lot  25.' 

When  Lot  25  came  on,  the  bro- 
ker bid  in  the  silliest  possible  way, 
if  his  object  had  been  to  get  a 
bargain;  he  b^gan  to  bid  early, 
and  ostentatiously;  the  article  was 
protected  by  somebody  or  other 


there  present,  who  now  of  course 
saw  his  way  clear:  he  ran  it  up 
audaciously,  and  it  was  purchased 
for  Bosa  at  about  the  price  it  could 
haye  been  bought  for  at  a  shop. 

The  next  thing  she  wanted  was 
a  set  of  oak  chairs. 

They  went  up  to  twenty-eight 
pounds;  then  she  said, 'I  shall  give 
no  more,  sir.' 

'  Better  not  lose  them/  said  the 
agent ;  '  they  are  a  great  bargain/ 
and  bid  another  pound  for  her  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

Th«y  were  still  run  up,  and 
Bosa  peremptorily  refosed  to  give 
any  more.  She  lost  them  acoord- 
^Sij»  Vy  good  luck.  Her  fiiithful 
broker  looked  blank;  so  did  the 
proprietor. 

But,  as  the  sale  proceeded,  she 
being  young,  the  competition, 
though  most  of  it  sham,  being 
artful  and  exciting,  and  the  traitor 
she  employed  constantly  puffing 
every  article,  she  was  drawn  in  to 
wishing  for  things,  and  bidding 
by  her  feelings. 

Then  her  traitor  played  a  game 
that  has  been  played  a  hundred 
times,  and  the  perpetrators  never 
once  lynched,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
on  the  spot;  he  signalled  a  con- 
federate with  a  hooked  nose ;  the 
Jew  rascal  bid  against  the  Christian 
scoundrel,  and  so  they  ran  up  the 
more  enticing  things  to  ti^ce 
their  value  under  the  hammer. 

Bosa  got  flushed,  and  her  eye 
gleamed  like  a  gambler's,  and  she 
bought  away  like  wildfire.  In 
which  sport  she  caught  sight  of  an 
old  gentieman  with  littie  black 
eyes,  that  kept  twinkling  at  her. 

She  complained  of  these  eyes  to 
Mrs.  Cola  '  Why  does  he  twinkle 
so  ?  I  can  see  it  is  at  me.  I  am 
doing  something  foolish — I  know 
I  am.' 

Mrs.  Cole  turned  and  fixed  a 
haughty  stare  on  the  old  gentle* 
man.  Would  you  believe  it?  in- 
stead of  sinking  through  the  floor. 
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he  sat  his  ground,  and  retorted 
with  a  cool,  clear  grin. 

But  now,  wheneyer  Bosa's  agent 
bid  for  her,  and  the  other  man  of 
straw  against  him,  the  black  eyes 
twinkled,  and  Bosa's  courage 
began  to  ooze  away.  At  last  she 
said, '  That  is  enough  for  one  day. 
I  shall  go.  Who  could  bear  those 
eyes? 

The  broker  took  her  address; 
so  did  the  auctioneer's  clerk.  The 
auctioneer  asked  her  for  no  de- 
posit ;  her  beautifid^  innocent,  and 
high-bred  Cemm  was  enough  for  a 
man  who  was  always  read^  faces, 
and  interpreting  them. 

And  so  they  retired. 

But  this  charming  sex  is  like 
that  same  auctioneer's  hammer,  it 
cannot  go  abruptly.  It  is  always 
going — ^going — going — a  long  time 
before  it  is  gone.  I  think  it  would 
perhaps  loiter  at  the  door  of  a 
gaol,  with  the  order  of  release  in 
its  hand,  after  six  years  confine- 
ment Getting  up  to  go  quenches 
in  it  the  desire  to  go.  So 
these  ladies  having  got  up  to  go, 
turned  and  lingered,  and  hung 
fire  so  long,  that  at  last  another 
set  of  oak  chairs  came  up.  'OhI 
I  must  see  what  those  go  for,' 
said  Bosa,  at  the  door. 

The  bidding  was  mighty  languid 
now  Bosa's  broker  was  not  stimu- 
lating it;  and  the  auctioneer  was 
just  knocking  down  twelve  chairs, 
— oak  and  leather — and  two  arm 
chairs,  for  twenty  pounds,  when, 
casting  his  eyes  around,  he 
caught  sight  of  Bosa  looking  at 
him  rather  excited.  He  looked 
inquiringly  at  her.  She  nodded 
slightly;  he  knocked  them  down 
to  her  at  twenty  guineas,  and  they 
were  really  a  great  bargain. 

'  Twenty-two,'  cried  a  dealer. 

'  Too  late,'  said  the  auctioneer. 

'  I  spoke  with  the  hammer,  sir.' 

'  After  the  hammer,  Isaacs.' 

'Shelp  me  God,  we  was  to- 
gether.' 


One  or  two  more  of  his  tribe 
confirmed  this  pious  falsehood, 
and  clamoured  to  have  them  put 
up  again. 

'Gall  the  next  lot,'  said  the 
auctioneer,  peremptorily.  'Make 
up  your  mind  a  Little  quicker 
next  time,  Mr.  Isaacs;'  you  have 
been  long  enough  at  it  to  know, 
the  value  of  oak  and  n^roccar.' 

Mrs.  Staines  and  her  friend 
now'  started  for  Merit's  Hotel, 
but  went  round  by  Begent  Street : 
whereby  they  got  glued  at  Peter 
Bobinson's  window,  and  nine 
other  windows;  and  it  was  nearly 
five  o'clock  when  they  reached 
Morley's.  As  they  came  near  the 
door  of  their  sitting-room,  Mrs. 
Staines  heard  somebody  laughing 
and  talking  to  her  husband.  The 
laugh,  to  her  subtle  ears,  did  not 
sound  musical  and  genial,  but 
keen,  satirical,  unpleasant:  so  it 
was  with  some  timidity  she 
opened  the  door;  and  there  sat 
the  old  chap  witii  the  twinkling 
eyes.  Both  parties  stared  at  each 
other  a  moment 

'Why,  it  is  them,'  cried  the 
old  gentleman;  *hal  ha!  ha! 
ha!  hal' 

Bosa  coloured  all  over,  and  felt 
guilty  somehow,  and  looked  mise- 
rable. 

'  Bosa,  dear,'  said  Doctor  Staines, 
'  this  i3  our  Uncle  Philip.' 

'Ohl'  said  Bosa,  and  turned 
red  and  pale  by  turns:  for  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  propitiate 
Uncle  Philip. 

'  You  were  in  the  auction-room, 
sir,'  said  Mr&  Oole,  severely. 

'  I  was,  madam.'    He!  he! 

'  Furnishing  a  house  V 

'  No,  ma'am.  I  go  to  a  dozen 
sales  a  week;  but  it  is  not  to 
buy;  I  enjoy  the  humours.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Bobert  Burton, 
ma'am? 

'No.  Tes;  a  great  traveller, 
isn't  he?  Discovered  the  Nile — 
or  the  Niger— or  something,* 
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ThiB  majestic  Tagneness  stag- 
gered old  Grnsty  at  first;  but  he 
recoyered  his  eqnilibrinm,  and 
said, '  Why,  yes,  now  I  think  of 
it,  you  are  right;  he  has  trayelled 
farther  than  most  of  ns;  for  abont 
two  oentories  ago  he  Tisited  that 
bonme  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns. Well,  when  he  was  aliye — 
he  was  a  student  of  Ghristchurch 
—he  used  to  go  down  to  a  cer- 
tain bridge  oyer  the  Isis,  and 
enjoy  the  chaff  of  the  bargemen. 
Now  there  are  no  bargemen  left 
to  speak  of:  the  mantle  of  Bobby 
Burton's  bargees  has  fallen  on 
the  Jews  and  demi-semi-Ohris- 
tians  that  buy  and  sell  furniture 
at  the  weekly  auctions:  thither 
I  repair  to  hear  what  little  coarse 
wit  is  left  us :  used  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  they  are 
getting  too  civil  by  half  for  my 
money.  Besides,  characters  come 
out  in  an  auction.  For  instance, 
only  this  very  day  I  saw  two 
ladies  enter,  in  gorgeous  attire, 
like  heifers  decked  for  sacrifice, 
and  reduce  their  spoliation  to  a 
certainty  by  employing  a  broker 
to  bid.  Now,  what  is  a  broker  ? 
A  fellow  who  is  to  be  paid  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  for  all 
articles  purchased.  What  is  his 
interest,  then?  To  buy  cheap? 
Clearly  not.  He  is  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  deamess  of  the  article. 

Bosa's  face  began  to  work  pite- 
ously. 

'  Accordingly,  what  did  the  broker 
in  question  do?  He  winked  to 
another  broker,  and  these  two  bid 
against  one  another,  oyer  their  vic- 
tim's head,  and  ran  everything  she 
wanted  up  at  least  a  hundred  per 
cent,  above  the  value.  So  open 
and  transparent  a  swindle  I  have 
seldom  seen,  even  in  an  auction- 
room.    Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !' 

His  mirth  was  interrupted  by 
Boaa  going  to  her  husband,  hiding 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
meekly  crying. 

Christopher  comforted  her  like 


a  man.  '  Don't  'yon  cry,  darling,' 
said  he;  '  how  should  a  pure  crea- 
ture like  you  know  the  badness 
of  the  world  all  in  a  moment? 
If  it  is  my  wife  you  are  laughing 
at,  Uncle  Philip,  let  me  tell  you 
this  is  the  wrong  place.  I'd 
rather  a  thousand  times  have  her 
as  she  is,  than  armed  with  the 
cunning  and  suspicions  of  a  hard- 
ened old  worldling  like  you.' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Uncle 
Philip,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
could  take  blows  as  well  as  give 
them :  '  but  why  employ  a  broker  ? 
why  pay  a  scoundrel  five  per  cent, 
to  make  you  pay  a  hundred  per 
cent.  ?  why  pay  a  noisy  fool  a  far- 
thing to  open  his  mouth  for  yon 
when  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  be  there  yourself,  and  have  got 
a  mouth  of  your  own  to  bid  dis- 
creetly with  ?  Was  ever  such  an 
absurdity?'  He  began  to  get 
angry. 

'  Do  you  want  to  quarrel  with 
me.  Uncle  Philip?*  said  Christo- 
pher, firing  up:  '  because  sneering 
at  my  Bosa  is  the  way,  and  the 
only  way,  and  the  sure  way.' 

'Oh!  no,'  said  Bosa,  inter- 
posing. '  Uncle  Philip  was  right. 
I  am  very  foolish  and  inexperi- 
enced :  but  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to 
turn  from  good  advice.  I  will 
never  employ  a  broker  again,  sir.' 

Uncle  Philip  smiled,  and  looked 
pleased. 

Mrs.  Cole  caused  a  diversion 
by  taking  leave,  and  Bosa  fol- 
lowed her  downstairs.  On  her 
return  she  found  Christopher  tell- 
ing his  uncle  all  about  the  Bijou, 
and  how  he  had  taken  it  for  1302. 
a  year  and  1002.  premium,  and 
Unde  Philip  staring  fearfully. 

At  last  he  found  his  tongue. 
'The  Byoul'  said  he.  'Why, 
that  is  a  name  they  gave  to  a 
little  den  in  Dear  Street,  Mayfair. 
You  haven't  ever  been  and  taken 
that !    Built  over  a  mews.' 

Christopher  groaned.  '  That  is 
the  place,  I  fear.' 
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*  Why,  the  owner  is  a  friend  of 
mine;  an  old  patient.  Stables 
stunk  him  out.  Let  it  to  a  man ; 
I  forget  his  name.  Stables  stnnk 
him  out.     He  said,  "  I  shall  go." 

You    can't,"    said    my    friend; 

you  have  tslken  a  lease."  "  Lease 

be  d d,"  said  the  other;  "I 

never  took  your  house;  here's 
quite  a  large  stench  not  specified 
in  your  description  of  the  pro- 
perty :  it  oan*i  he  the  9ame  place :" 
flung  the  lease  at  his  head,  and 
cut  like  the  wind  to  foreign  parts 
less  odoriferous.  I'd  have  got 
you  the  hole  for  ninety ;  but  you 
are  like  your  wife,  you  must  go 
to  an  agent.  What,  don't  you 
know  that  an  agent  is  a  man 
acting  for  you  with  an  interest 
opposed  to  yours?  Employing 
an  agent:  it  is  like  a  Trojan 
seeking  the  aid  of  a  Greek.  You 
needn't  cry,  Mrs.  Staines;  your 
husband  has  been  let  in  deeper 
than  you  haye.  Now  you  are 
young  people  b^;inning  life:  I'll 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Em- 
ploy others  to  do  what  you  can't 
do,  and  it  must  be  done;  but 
never  to  do  anything  you  can 
do  better  for  yourselves.  Agent ! 
the  word  is  derived  from  a  Latin 
word,  *'  agere,"  to  do ;  and  agents 
act  up  to  their  etymology,  for 
they  invariably  do  the  nincom- 
poop that  employs  them,  or  deals 
with  them,  in  any  mortal  way. 
I'd  have  got  you  that  beastly 
little  bijou  for  902.  a  year.' 

Uncle  Philip  went  away  crusty, 
leaving  the  young  couple  finely 
mortified  and  discouraged. 

That  did  not  last  very  long; 
Christopher  noted  the  experience, 
and  Uncle  Phil's  wisdom  in  his 
diary,  and  then  took  his  wife  on 
his  Imee,  and  comforted  her,  and 
said,  'Never  mind;  experience  is 
worth  money,  and  it  always  has 
to  be  bought.  Those  who  cheat 
OS  will  die  poorer  than  we  shall, 
if  we  are  honest  and  economical. 


I  have  observed  that  people  are 
seldom  ruined  by  the  vices  of 
others;  these  may  hurt  them,  of 
course;  but  it  is  only  their  own 
faults  and  follies  that  can  destroy 
them.' 

'  Ah !  Christie,'  said  Bosa, '  you 
are  a  man.  Oh!  the  comfort  of 
being  married  to  a  man,  A  man 
sees  the  best  side.  I  do  adore 
men.  Dearest,  I  will  waste  no 
more  of  your  money.  I  will  go 
to  no  more  sales.' 

Christopher  saw  she  was  deeply 
mortified,  and  he  said,  quietly, 
'  On  the  contrary,  you  will  go  to 
the  very  next  Only  take  Uncle 
Philip's  advice,  employ  no  broker ; 
and  watch  the  prices  things  fetch 
when  you  are  not  bidding;  and 
keep  cooL' 

She  caressed  his  ears  with  both 
her  white  hands,  and  thanked 
him  for  giving  her  another  trial. 
So  that  trouble  melted  in  the  sun- 
shine of  conjugal  love. 

Notwithstanding  the  agent's 
solenm  assurance,  the  b^ou  was 
out  of  repair.  Doctor  Staines 
detected  internal  odours,  as  well 
as  those  that  flowed  in  from  the 
mews.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
let  his  wife  perish  by  miasma; 
so  he  had  the  drains  all  up,  and 
actually  found  brick  drains,  and 
a  cesspool:  he  stopped  that  up, 
and  laid  down  new  pipe-drains, 
with  a  good  fall,  and  properly 
trapped.  The  old  drains  were 
hidden,  after  the  manner  of 
builders.  He  had  the  whole 
course  of  his  new  drains  marked 
upon  all  the  floors  they  passed 
under,  and  had  several  stones 
and  boards  hinged,  to  focilitate 
examination  at  any  period. 

But  all  this,  with  the  necessary 
cleaning,  whitewashing,  painting*, 
and  papering,  ran  away  with 
money.  Then  came  Boss's  pur- 
chases, which,  to  her  amazement, 
amounted  to  1902.,  and  not  a 
carpet,  curtain,  or  bed  amongst 
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the  lot  Then  there  was  the 
carriage  home  from  the  auction- 
room,  an  expense  one  ayoids  by 
buying  at  a  shop,  and  the  broker 
claimed  his  shilling  in  the  i)onnd. 
This,  however,  Staines  refused. 
Thefman  came  and  blustered. 
Bosa,  who  was  there,  trembled. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw 
her  husband's  brow  lower;  he 
seemed  transfigured,  and  looked 
terrible. '  '  Yon  scoundrel,'  said 
he,  'you  set  another  yillain  like 
yourself  to  bid  against  you,  and 
you  betrayed  the  innocent  lady 
that  employed  you.  I  could  in- 
dict you  and  your  confederate  for 
a  conspiracy:  I  take  the  goods 
out  of  respect  for  my  wife's  credit, 
but  you  shall  gain  nothing  by 
swindling  her.  Be  off,  you  heart- 
less miscreant,  or  I'll * 

'  rU  take  the  law,  if  you  do.' 

'Take  it,  then:  I'll  give  you 
something  to  howl  for;'  and  he 
seized  him  with  a  grasp  so  tre- 
mendous that  the  fellow  cried  out 
in  dismay,  *  OhI  don't  hit  me,  sir; 
pray  don't' 

On  this  abject  appeal,  Staines 
tore  the  door  open  with  his  left 
hand,  and  spun  the  broker  out 
into  the  passage  with  his  right 
Two  moTements  of  this  angry 
Hercules,  and  the  man  was  lite- 
rally wldrled  out  of  sight  with 
a  rapidil^  and  swiftness  almost 
ludicrous;  it  was  like  a  trick  in 
a  pantomime:  a  clatter  on  the 
stairs  betrayed  that  he  had  gone 
down  the  first  few  steps  in  a 
wholesale  and  irr^ular  manner, 
though  he  had  just  managed  to 
keep  his  feet 

As  for  Staines,  he  stood  there 
still  lowering  like  thunder,  and 
his  eyes  like  hot  coals;  but  his 
wife  threw  her  tender  arms  around 
him,  and  begged  him  consolingly 
not  to  mind. 

She  was  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

"Dear  me,'  said  Christopher, 
with     a    ludicrous     change    to 


marked  politeness  and  respect ;  '  I 
forgot  you,  in  my  righteous  in- 
dig^tion.'  Next  he  became  uxo- 
rious. '  Did  they  frighten  her,  a 
duck  ?  Sit  on  my  knee,  darling, 
and  pull  my  hair,  for  not  being 
more  considerate — there — there.' 

This  was  followed  by  the  whole, 
absurd,  soothing  process  as  prac- 
tised by  manly  husbands  upon 
quiyering  and  somewhat  hysterical 
wives;  and  ended  with  a  formal 
apology.  'You  must  not  think 
that  I  am  passionate ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  always  practising  self- 
govemment  My  maxim  is.  An-- 
umum  rege  qui  nin  paret  imperat ; 
and  that  means  make  your  temper 
your  servant,  or  else  it  will  be 
your  master.  But  to  ill-use  my 
dear  little  wife,  it  is  unnatural,  it 
is  monstrous,  it  makes  my  blood 
boil.' 

'Oh  dear  I  don't  go  into  another. 
It  is  all  over.  I  can't  bear  to  see 
you  in  a  passion;  you  are  so 
terrible,  so  beautifuL  Ahl  they 
are  fine  things,  courage  and 
strength.  There's  nothing  I  ad- 
mire so  much.' 

'Why  they  are  as  common  as 
dirt  What  I  admire  is  modesty, 
timidity,  sweetness;  the  sensitive 
cheek  that  pales  or  blushes  at  a 
word,  the  bosom  that  quivers,  and 
clings  to  a  fellow  whenever  any- 
thing goes  wrong.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  what  you  admire, 
is  it?  said  Bosa,  drily. 

'  Admire  it?'  said  Christopher^ 
not  seeing  the  trap,  '  I  adore  it' 

'  Then,  Christie  dear,  you  are  a 
Simpleton;  that  is  alL  And  we 
are  made  for  one  another.' 


The  house  was  to  be  furnished 
and  occupied  as  soon  as  possible ; 
so  Mrs.  Staines  and  Mrs.  Cole 
went  to  another  sale-room.  Mrs. 
Staines  remembered  all  Uncle 
Philip  had  said,  and  went  plainly 
dressed;  but  her  firiend  declined 
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to  sacrifioe  her  showy  dress  to  her 
friend's  interests.  Bosa  thought 
that  a  little  unkind^  but  said 
nothing. 

In  this  anction-room  they  easily 
got  a  place  at  the  table :  bnt  did 
not  find  it  heaven ;  for  a  nnmber 
of  second-hand  carpets  were  in 
the  sale,  and  these,  brimful  of 
dost,  were  all  shown  on  the  table, 
and  the  dirt  choked  and  poisoned 
our  fair  friends.  Brokers  pestered 
them,  nntil  at  last,  Bosa,  smarting 
imder  her  late  exposure,  addressed 
the  auctioneer  quietly,  in  her 
silyery  tones:  'Sir,  these  gentle- 
men are  annoying  me  by  forcing 
their  services  on  me.  I  do  not 
intend  to  buy  at  all  unless  I  can 
be  allowed  to  bid  for  myself.' 

When  Bosa,  blushing  and  amazed 
at  her  own  boldness,  uttered  these 
words,  she  little  foresaw  their 
effect  She  had  touched  a  popular 
sore. 

'  Tou  are  quite  right,  madam,' 
said  a  reEfpectable  tradesman  op- 
posite her.  *  What  business  have 
these  dirty  feUows,  without  a 
shilling  in  their  pocket,  to  go  and 
force  themselves  on  a  lady  against 
herwiU? 

'  It  has  been  complained  of  in 
the  papers  again  and  again/  said 
another. 

'  What,  mayn't  we  live  as  well 
as  yon?*  retorted  a  broker. 

'  Tes,  but  not  to  force  yourself 
on  a  lady.  Why  she'd  give  you 
in  charge  of  the  police  if  you  tried 
it  on  outside.' 

Then  there  was  a  downright 
clamour  of  discussion  and  ohafll 

Presently  up  rises  very  slowly 
a  countryman  so  colossal,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  never  have 
done  getting  up;  and  gives  his 
experiences.  He  informed  the 
company,  in  a  broad  Torkshire 
dialect,  that  he  did  a  bit  in  furni- 
ture, and  at  first  starting  these 
brokers  buzzed  about  him  like 
flies,    and    pestered  him.    'Aah 


damned  'em  pretty  hard,'  said  he, 
'but  they  didn't  heed  any.  So 
then  ah  spoke  'em  civil,  and  ah 
said,  "Well,  lads,  I  dinna  come 
fra  Yorkshire  to  sit  like  a  dummy 
and  let  you  buy  wi'  my  brass: 
the  first  that  pesters  me  again 
ah'll  just  fell  him  on  t'  plaace,  like 
a  caulf,  and  ah  'm  not  very  sure 
hell  get  up  again  in  a  hurry."  So 
they  dropped  me  like  a  hot 
potatoe ;  never  pestered  me  again. 
But  if  they  won't  give  over  pester- 
ii>S  you,  mistress,  ah'll  come  round 
and  just  stand  behind  your  chair, 
and  bring  nieve  with  me,'  showing 
a  fist  like  a  leg  of  mutton. 

'No,  no,'  said  the  auctioneer, 
'  that  will  not  do.  I  will  have  no 
disturbance  here.  Call  the  x>olice- 
man.' 

While  the  clerk  went  to  the 
door  for  the  bobby,  a  gentleman 
reminded  the  auctioneer  that  the 
journals  had  repeatedly  drawn 
attention  to  the  nuisance. 

'  Fault  of  the  public,  not  mine, 
sir.  Policeman,  stand  behind  that 
lady's  chair,  and  if  anybody  an- 
noys her  put  him  quietiy  into  the 
street' 

'  This  anction-room  will  be  to 
let  soon,'  said  a  voice  at  the  end 
of  the  tabid 

'This  auction-room,'  said  the 
auctioneer,  master  of  the  gay  or 
grave  at  a  moment's  notice,  'is 
supported  by  the  public  and  the 
trade;  it  is  not  supported  by 
paupers.' 

A  Jew  upholsterer  put  in  his 
word.  'I  do  my  own  business: 
but  I  like  to  let  a  poor  man 
live.' 

'  Jonathan,'  said  the  auctioneer 
to  one  of  his  servants,  '  after  this 
sale  you  may  put  up  tiie  shutters : 
we  have  gone  ana  offended  Mr. 
Jacobs.  He  keeps  a  shop  in  Blind 
Alley,  Whitechapel.  Now  then. 
Lot  69.' 

Bosa  bid  timidly  for  one'  or  two 
lots,  and  bought  them  cheap. 
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The  anctioneer  kept  looking  her 
'WBj,  and  she  had  only  to  nod. 

The  obnoxious  broker  got  op- 
posite her  and  ran  her  np  a  little 
ont  of  spite ;  but,  as  he  had  only 
got  half-a-crown  abont  him,  and 
no  means  of  donbling  it,  he  dared 
not  go  far. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table 
iras  a  figore  to  which  Bosa's  eyes 
often  tamed  with  interest:  a 
fair  yonng  boy  about  twelve  years 
old ;  he  had  golden  hair,  and  was 
in  deep  mourning.  His  appear- 
ance interested  Bosa,  and  she 
wondered  how  he  came  there,  and 
why:  he  looked  like  a  lamb  wedged 
in  among  wolves,  a  flower  among 
weeds.  As  the  lots  proceeded  the 
boy  seemed  to  get  uneasy ;  and  at 
last,  when  Lot  73  was  put  up,  any- 
body could  see  in  his  poor  little 
face  that  he  was  there  to  bid 
for  it 

'  Lot  73,  an  arm-chair  covered 
in  morocco.  An  excellent  and 
most  useful  article.  Should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  it  was  made 
by  Gillow.' 

'  Gillow  would  though,'  said 
Jacobs,  who  owed  him  a  turn. 

Chorus qf  dealera,  'Haw!  haw!' 

The  auctioneer.  *  I  like  to  hear 
some  people  run  a  lot  down; 
shows  they  are  going  to  bid  for  it 
in  earnest.  Well,  name  your  own 
price.    Five  pounds  to  begin  T 

Now  if  nobody  had  spoken  the 
auctioneer  would  have  gone  on, 
'Well,  four  pounds  then,  three, 
two,  whatever  you  like,'  and  at 
last  obtained  a  bond  fide  offer  of 
thirty  shillings;  but  the  moment 
he  said  'Five  pounds  to  begin,' 
the  boy  in  black  lifted  up  his 
childish  treble,  and  bid  thus, '  five 
pound  ten' — 'six  pounds' — 'six 
pound  ten ' — '  seven  pounds ' — 
'  seven  pound  ten' — '  eight  potmds' 
— '  eight  pound  ten  ' — '  nine 
pounds ' — *  nine  pound  ten ' — '  ten 
pounds  1'  without  interruption, 
and  indeed  almost  in  a  breath. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause 


of  amazement,  and  then  an  oat- 
burst  of  chaff. 

'  Nice  little  boy  V 

'  Didn't  he  say  his  lesson  well  ?' 

'  Favour  us  with  your  card,  sir. 
You  are  a  gent  as  knows  how  to 
buy.' 

^  What  did  he  stop  fori  11  it's 
worth  ten  it  is  worth  a  hundred.' 

'  Bless  the  cl^ld  I'  said  a  female 
dealer,  kindly, '  what  made  you  go 
on  like  that?  Why  there  was  no 
bid  against  you  I  you'd  have  got 
it  for  two  pounds — a  rickety  old 
thing.' 

Young  master  began  to  whimper. 
'Why  the  gentleman  said,  "Five 
pounds  to  begin."  It  was  the 
chair  poor  grandpapa  always  sat 
in,  and  all  the  things  are  sold,  and 
mamma  said  it  would  break  her 
heart  to  lose  ii  She  was  too  ill 
to  come,  so  she  sent  me.  She  told 
me  I  was  not  to  let  it  be  sold 
away  from  us  for  less  than  ten 
pounds,  or  she  sh — should  be 
m — ^m — miserable,'  and  the  poor 
little  fellow  began  to  cry.  Bosa 
followed  suit  promptly  but  un- 
obtrusively. 

'  Sentiment  always  costs  money,' 
said  Mr.  Jacobs,  gravely. 

'  How  do  you  know  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Cohen.  '  Have  you  got  any  on 
hand  ?  I  never  seen  none  at  your 
shop.' 

Some  tempting  things  now  came 
up,  and  Mrs.  Staines  bid  freely; 
but  all  of  a  sudden  she  looked 
down  the  table,  and  there  was 
Uncle  Philip  twinkling  as  before. 
'  Oh  dear  I  what  am  I  doing  now  ? 
thought  she.  'I  have  got  no 
broker.' 

She  bid  on,  but  in  fear  and 
trembling  because  of  those  twink- 
ling eyes.  At  last  she  mustered 
courage,  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  her 
pocket-book,  and  passed  it  down 
to  him.  '  It  would  be  only  kind 
to  warn  me.  What  am  I  doing 
wrong?' 

He  sent  her  back  a  line  directly : 
'  Auctioneer  running  you  up  him- 
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self.  Follow  his  eye  when  he  bids ; 
you  will  see  there  is  no  bond  fide 
bidder  at  your  prices.' 

Bosa  did  so,  and  fonnd  that  it 
was  tme. 

She  nodded  to  Uncle  Philip; 
and,  with  her  expressive  face,  asked 
him  what  she  should  do. 

The  old  boy  must  haye  his  joke. 
So  he  wrote  back — '  Tell  him,  as 
you  see  he  has  a  fancy  for  certain 
articles,  you  would  not  be  so  dis- 
courteous as  to  bid  against  him.' 

The  next  article  but  one  was  a 
drawing-room  suite  Bosa  wanted ; 
but  the  auctioneer  bid  against 
her;  so,  at  eighteen  poimds,  she 
stopped. 

'  It  is  against  you,  madam,'  said 
the  auctioneer. 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  Eosa;  'but  as 
you  are  the  only  bidder,  and  you 
have  been  so  kind  to  me,  I  would 
not  think  of  opposing  you.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
her  mouth  when  they  were  greeted 
with  a  roar  of  Homeric  laughter 
that  literally  shook  the  room,  and 
this  time  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
innocent  speaker. 

'  That's  into  your  mutton, 
governor.' 

'  Sharp's  the  word  this  time.' 

*  I  say,  governor,  don't  you 
want  a  broker  to  bid  for  ye  ?* 

'Wink  at  me  next  time,  sir; 
111  do  the  office  for  you.' 

'  No  greenhorns  left  now.' 

'  That  lady  won't  give  a  ten 
pound  note  for  her  grandfother's 
arm-chair.' 

'  Oh  yes  she  will,  if  it's  stuffed 
with  bank  notes.' 

'  Put  the  next  lot  up  with  the 
owner's  name  and  the  reserve 
price.    Open  business.' 

'  And  sing  a  psalm  at  starting.' 

'  A  little  less  noise  in  Judssa,  if 
you  please,'  said  the  auctioneer, 
who  had  now  recovered  from  the 
blow.    Lot  97.' 

This  was  a  very  pretty  marque- 
terie  cabinet;  it  stood  against  the 
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wall,  and  Bosa  had  set  her  heart 
upon  it.  Nobody  would  bid.  She 
had  muzzled  the  auctioneer  effec- 
tually. 

'  Tour  own  price.' 

'  Two  poimds,'  said  Bosa. 

A  dealer  offered  guineas;  and 
it  advanced  slowly  to  four  pounds 
and  half-arcrown,  at  which  it  was 
about  to  be  locked  down  to 
Bosa,  when  suddenly  a  new  bidder 
arose  in  the  broker  Bosa  had  re- 
jected: they  bid  slowly  and  sturdily 
against  each  other,  until  a  line 
was  given  to  Bosa  from  Uncle 
Philip. 

'  This  time  it  is  your  own  friend, 
the  snipe -nosed  woman.  She 
telegraphed  a  broker.' 

Bosa  read,  and  crushed  the  note. 
'  Six  guineas,'  said  she. 

'  Six-ten.' 

'  Seven.' 

'  Seven-ten.' 

'  Eight.' 

'  Eight-ten.' 

'  Ten  guineas,'  said  Bosa ;  and 
then,  with  feminine  cunning,  steal- 
ing a  sudden  glance,  caught  her 
friend  leaning  back  and  signalling 
the  broker  not  to  give  in. 

'  Eleven  pounds.' 

'  Twelve.' 

'  Thirteen.' 

*  Fourteen.' 

'  Sixteen.' 

'  Eighteen.' 

'  Twenty.' 

'  Twenty  guineas.' 

'  It  is  yours,  my  faithful  friend,' 
said  Bosa,  turning  suddenly  round 
on  Mrs.  Cole  with  a  magnificent 
glance  no  one  would  have  thought 
her  capable  of. 

Then  she  rose  and  stalked  away. 

Dumb-foundered  for  the  moment, 
Mrs.  Cole  followed  her,  and  stopped 
her  at  the  door. 

'  Why,  Bosie  dear,  it  is  the  only 
thing  I  have  bid  for.  There  I've 
sat  by  your  side  like  a  mouse.' 

Bosa  turned  gravely  towards 
her.    'You  know  it  is  not  that. 
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Ton  had  only  to  tell  me  yon 
wanted  it.  I  wonld  never  have 
been  ao  mean  as  to  bid  agauust 
you.' 

'Mean,  indeed  I  said  Florence, 
tossing  her  head. 

'  Yes,  mean ;  to  draw  back  and 
hide  behind  the  friend  yon  were 
with,  and  employ  the  very  rogne 
she  had  turned  of^  But  it  is  my 
own  &nlt  Cecilia  warned  me 
against  yon.  She  always  said 
yon  were  a  treacherous  girl.' 

'  And  I  say  you  are  an  impudent 
little  minx.  Only  just  married, 
and  going  about  like  two  vaga- 
bonds, and  talk  to  me  like  that !' 

'We  are  not  going  about  like 
two  vagabonds.  We  have  taken 
a  house  in  Mayfair.' 

'  Say  a  stable.' 

*  It  was  by  your  advice,  yon 
false-hearted  creature.' 

'  Yon  are  a  fool.' 

'You  are  worse;  yon  are  a 
traitress.' 

'  Then  don't  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  me.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  I  should.  Yon 
treacherous  thing.' 

'  Yon  insolent — insolent — ^I  hate 
you.' 

'  And  I  despise  you.' 

'  I  always  hated  yon  at  bottom.' 

'  That's  why  yon  pretended  to 
love  me,  you  wretch.' 

'Well,  I  pretend  no  more.  I 
am  your  enemy  for  life.' 

'Thank  you.  Yon  have  told 
the  truth  for  once  in  your  life.' 

'  I  have.  And  he  shall  never 
call  in  your  husband ;  so  yon  may 
leave  Mayfair  as  soon  as  yon  like.' 

'Not  to  please  yon,  madam.' 
We  can  get  on  without  traitors.' 

And  so  they  parted,  with  eyes 
that  gleamed  like  tigers. 

Bosa  drove  home  in  great  agi- 
tation, and  tried  to  tell  Christo- 
pher, but  choked,  and  became 
hysterical.      The    husband    phy- 


sician coaxed  and  scolded  her  out 
of  that;  and  presently  in  came 
Uncle  Philip,  full  of  the  humours 
of  the  ancldon-room.  He  told 
about  the  little  boy  with  a  de- 
light that  disgusted  Mrs.  Staines ; 
and  then  was  particularly  merry 
on  female  friendships.  '  Fancy  a 
man  going  to  a  sale  with  his 
friend,  and  bidding  against  him 
on  the  sly.' 

'  She  is  no  friend  of  mine.  We 
are  enemies  for  life.' 

'  And  yon  were  to  be  friends  till 
death,'  said  Staines,  with  a  sigh. 

Philip  inquired  who  she  was. 

'  Mrs.  John  Cole.' 

'  Not  of  Curzon  Street  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  And  yon  have  quarrelled  with 
her?' 

'Yes.' 

'Well,  but  her  husband  is  a 
general  practitioner.' 

'  She  is  a  traitress.' 

'  But  her  husband  could  put  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  Christo- 
pher's way.' 

'  I  can't  help  it.  She  is  a 
traitress.' 

'  And  yon  have  quarrelled  with 
her  about  an  old  wardrobe.' 

'No,  for  her  disloyalty,  and 
her  base,  good-for-nothingness. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!' 

Uncle  Philip  got  up,  looking 
sour.  '  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Chri^ 
topher,*  said  he,  very  drily. 

Christopher  accompanied  him 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'Well,  Christopher,'  said  he, 
'Matrimony  is  a  blunder  at  the 
best;  and  yon  have  not  done  the 
thing  by  halves.  You  have  mar- 
ried a  simpleton.  She  will  be 
your  ruin.' 

'Uncle  Philip,  since  yon  only 
come  here  to  insult  us,  I  hope  in 
future  yon  will  stay  at  home.' 

'  Oh  I  with  pleasure,  sir.  Good- 
bye.' 
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ONCE  on  a  time  there  liyed 
a  king's  daughter,  Bohtraut 
hight,  who  was  beautifiil  as  kings' 
daughters  always  were  in  the  good 
old  time,  and  for  more  sensible ; 
for  instead  of  moping  at  home 
over  embroidery  frames  and  illu- 
minated missals,  as  most  demoi- 
selles were  then  wont,  she  roamed 
the  wild  woods  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, attended  only  by  her  page. 
The  old,  old  story;  she  was  so 
Tery  beautiful — so  near  him,  and 
jet  so  &r.  Can  one  wonder  that 
the  youth  grew  sad,  and  communed 
with  himself — 

*  0  that  I  were  a  king  his  son ! 
Rohtraut — fair  Rohtraut,  I  love  thee  so. 
Lie  still,  mj  heart.' 

But  the  heart  would  not  lie  still, 
and  it  fell  on  a  day,  as  they  rested 
under  a  large  oak-tree,  tiiat  fair 
Bohtraut  noticed  the  page's  woe-, 
begone,  wistful  looks,  and  laughed 
a  merry  laugh,  and  said:  'Why  do 
you  look  at  me  so  longingly  ?  kiss 
me,  if  you  dare!'  and  his  knees 
knocked  together,  his  colour  paled, 
all  his  heart  went  out  of  him,  and 
settled  in  one  long  kiss  on  those 
laughing  lips,  and  then,  all  silently, 
they  rode  home  together ;  but  the 
page  laughed  joyously  to  himself, 
for  he  said:  'Wert  thou  made 
empress  to-morrow,  it  matters  not, 
for  the  thousand  leaves  of  the 
forest  know  I  haye  kissed  Schon- 
Bohtrauf  s  mouth. 

Haye  we  not  all  kissed  Schon- 
Bohtraut's  mouth  ?  Unhappy  he 
or  she  who  has  no  tender  memo- 
ries, no  pleasant  associations  of 
which  none  but  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  wot.  Surely  they  are  better 
things  to  x)eople  the  mind  with, 
than  the  ghosts  of  cares  and 
troubles,  that  come  soon  enough 
and  uninyited ;  shadowy  as  ghosts 


they  are,  too,  these  reminiscences. 
A  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  whis- 
pering by  moonlight,  a  lock  of 
hair,  an  old  song,  any  amount 
of  nonsense,  and  yet  how  dear! 
That  grim,  grizzled  old  bachelor 
has  hardened  in  life's  hammer- 
ing, and  is,  to  the  world's  judg- 
ment, a  greedy  old  skinflint,  with 
no  ideas  beyond  his  money;  and 
yet  he  has  a  soft  comer  in  his 
heart,  and  many  a  time  when  you 
femcy  him  thinking  of  money  bags, 
is  dreaming  happily  of  the  long 
ago  when  he  kissed  Schon-Boh- 
traut's  mouth.  And  she  who  first 
wakened  his  love  is  an  old  womam 
now;  but  what  a  happy  light 
shines  from  her  face  as  she  recalls 
the  loye  of  her  youth !  To  her  he 
is  a  hero  stilL  Down  the  long 
vista  of  years,  she  pictures  him 
gay,  generous,  good  as  when  they 
first  whimpered  soft  nothings  om 
that  glad  sea  coast.  Their  lives 
are  the  happier  for  their  memories, 
and  yet  they  would  never  have 
been  happy  together  had  they 
married.  Half  the  charm  of  kiss- 
ing Schon-Bohtraut's  mouth  lies 
in  the  ideality.  You  are,  it  may 
be,  a  staid  married  man,  and  love 
your  wife  dearly,  and  the  love  of 
your  youth  has  grown  fat  and 
fossy.  Jack  tells  you.  What 
matters  it?  For  you  she  lives, 
and  will  live  always,  a  fair,  fairy- 
figured  girl,  bright  and  sweet  as 
those  summer  days  that  bloomed 
for  you — ^how  many  years  ago? 
You  thought  her  very  nearly  an 
angel  then,  and  you  have  had 
no  opportimity  to  change  your 
opinion;  whilst  you  have  lived 
too  long,  and  in  too  intimate  a 
relationship  with  your  wife,  not  to 
be  aware  of  many  of  her  faults 
and  foibles.  You  know  well  that 
she    is    BO  angel,  and  are  glad 
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enoagh  too — a  palpable  angel 
would  not  proTO  a  very  pleasant 
companion  tbrongh  life,  pleasant 
thongb  tbe  ideal  be  to  dream 
about.  So  I  don't  think  wives  or 
bnsbandB  need  be  jealone  that 
their  demure  partDers  through  life 
have  kiseed  Schon-Bohtraot'e 
month.  Indeed,  the  love  of  one's 
begetters  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  a  commendable  and  proper 
feeling,  and  it  seems  to  me  natural 
that  w»  shonid  cherish  affection 
for  what  has  brought  abont  in  ns 
the  birth  of  loye,  and  life,  and 
sweetness.  Calf-lore  it  may  (or 
may  not)  have  been.  It  was  an 
awakening  to  a  new  world,  a 
developing  of  dormant  senses  of 
enjoyment ;  it  remains  a  pleasant 
memory  for  ever  ;  a  sweet  echoing 
refrain  to  a  ballad  snng  long  ago. 
I  don't  suppose  Schdn-Rohtrant 
and  the  page  ever  got  married,  or 
erer  dreamt  of  it.  She  became, 
probably,  an  empress,  gave  up 
rambling  in  the  forest,  proclaimed 
herself  an  oracle  of  &shion,  and  . 
dispensed   smiles  imperially  and 


impartially,  after  a  manner  be- 
fitting her  exalted  dignity.  And 
he,  I  fancy,  married  some  fair 
fiazen-haired  doll  of  a  woman, 
who  took  care  for  bis  creatnie 
comforts,  was  a  good  mother  to 
bis  children,  loved  him  in  sleepy 
sort,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
great  regard — though  it  was  not 
very  passionate— and  they  retired 
to  their  dull  castle  in  the  country, 
and  exchanged  visits  with  the 
county  families,  and  took  a  nap 
after  dinner,  and  lived  generally  a 
comfortable,  commonplace  life — 
like  the  generality  of  man  and 
wconankind.  And  the  page  was, 
I  daresay,  envied  of  many  as  a 
Inoky  dog,  though,  God  wot,  he 
knew  that  the  best  of  his  luck, 
the  flower  and  romance  of  his 
somewhat  too  comfortable  life,  lay 
in  the  memory  that  he  had  kissed 
Schon-Bohtrant's  rosy  lips,  and 
all  the  leaves  of  the  forest  knew. 

When  he  went  to  court,  and 
bent  the  knee  in  homi^  before 
that  serene,  stately  empress,  did 
her  eyes  tell  no  tales,  I  wonder  ?j 
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'fTIHEBE  is  not  so  yariable  a 
X  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's 
head-dress.  Within  my  own 
memory,  I  haye  known  it  rise 
and  fall  above  thirty  degrees. 
About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up 
to  a  yery  great  height,  insomuch 
that  the  female  part  of  our  spe- 
cies were  much  taller  than  the 
men.  The  women  were  of  such 
enormous  stature  that  we  ap- 
peared as  grasshoppers  before 
them.' 

Thus  wrote  Joseph  Addison, 
graceful  essayist  and  genial  com- 
panion, a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago.  That  fashion  repeats 
itself  in  costume  is  an  historical 
fact;  and  although  the  gentle  sex 
has  not  disfigured  itself  with 
8teeple-hat8  for  some  centuries 
in  cities  and  towns,  traces  of  this 
eccentric  fashion  are  still  to  be 
met  with  among  the  peasants  of 
Normandy,  who  to  this  day  wear 
head-dresses  resembling  that  dis- 
played in  our  engraying. 

These  steeple-hats  were  made 
of  material  corresponding  to  the 
station  in  life  of  the  wearer.  A 
Court  lady  would  wear  either 
yelyet  or  light  silk  or  embroi- 
dered work,  a  burgher's  wife 
black  cloth.  They  were  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  a  yeil  of  some 
light  texture,  such  as  gauze, 
which  was  worn  sufficiently  long 
to  reach  to  the  ground.  ^  These 
old  -  fieushioned  fontanges,'  says 
Addison's  M.  Paradin,  'rose  an 
ell  aboye  the  head,  were  pointed 
like  steeples,  and  had  long  pieces 
of  crape  &stened  to  the  tops 
of  them,  which  were  curiously 
fringed,  and  hung  down  their 
backs  like  streamers.' 

'The    women    might   possibly 


haye  carried  this  Gothic  building 
much  higher,'  Addison  tells  us, 
'  had  not  a  famous  monk,  Thomas 
Conecte  by  name,  attacked  it 
with  great  zeal  and  resolution. 
This  holy  man  trayelled  from 
place  to  place  to  preach  down 
this  monstrous  commode,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  it  that,  as  the 
magicians  sacrificed  their  books  to 
the  flames  ux)on  the  preaching 
of  an  apostle,  many  of  the  women 
threw  down  their  head-dresses 
in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  them  within 
sight  of  the  pulpit.  He  was  so 
renowned  as  well  for  the  sanctity 
of  his  life  as  his  manner  of  preach- 
ing that  he  had  often  a  congre- 
gation of  twenty  thousand  people; 
the  men  placing  themselyes  on 
the  one  side  of  his  pulpit,  and 
the  women  on  the  other,  that 
they  appeared  (to  use  the  simili- 
tude of  an  ingenious  writer) 
like  a  forest  of  cedars  with  their 
heads  reaching  to  the  clouds. 
He  so  warmed  and  animated  the 
people  against  this  monstrous  or- 
nament that  it  lay  under  a  kind 
of  persecution,  and,  wheneyer  it 
appeared  in  public,  was  pelted 
down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung 
stones  at  the  persons  that  wore  it 
But  notwithstanding  this  pro(U§y' 
yanished  while  the  preacher  weA 
among  them,  it  began  to  appear 
some  months  after  his  departure; 
or,  to  tell  it  in  Monsieur  Para- 
din's  own  words,  "The  women 
that,  like  snails  in  a  fright,  had 
drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them 
out  again  as  soon  as  the  danger 
was  oyer."  This  extrayagance  of 
the  women's  head-dresses  in  that 
age  is  taken  notice  of  by  M.  d'Ar- 
gentre  in  his  "History  of  Bre- 
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tagne/'  and  by  other  historiazui, 
as  well  as  the  person  I  haye  here 
quoted.' 

A  pretty,  pensive  &oe,  down- 
cast eyes,  and  lips  jnst  break- 
ing into  a  smile,  are  elements  of 
beauty  that  haye  been  commonly 
met  with  for  centuries  between 
Berwick  and  the  Land's  End; 
but  the  structure  that  surmounts 
that  pretty  face,  the  steeple-cap, 
denotes  a  certain  period  in  the 
history  of  our  country :  the  days 
when  York  and  Lancaster  were 
at  deadly  fend;  when  the  fiery 
Margaret  was  by  turn  b^ging, 
scheming,  and  fighting  for  her  cap- 
tiye  husband;  when  the  greatest 
and  the  last  of  the  feudal  barons 
held  half  England  in  subjection; 
when  party  strife  penetrated  into 
families;  when  brother  crossed 
swords  with  brother;  when  the 
fields  of  England  were  fertilizing 
with  her  richest  blood,  and  the 
king  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower: 
to  the  days  of  tournaments  and 
archery,  bull-baiting  and  bear- 
dancing,  troubadours  and  sor- 
cerers: to  England  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  the  merry  and 
Toluptuous  Edward  IV. 

Tou  are  a  stranger  to  London, 
fair  lady,  you  say;  let  me  con- 
duct you  through  the  suburbs 
and  the  city  as  far  as  the  king's 
palace  at  the  Tower.  You  must 
be  careful  of  your  palfrey;  the 
roads  are  bad  and  full  of  holes. 
To  your  right  is  the  riyer  Thames, 
brilliant  with  barges  and  gay 
dresses.  Those  spires  on  your 
left  belong  to  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster; that  gloomy  tower  close 
by  is  the  Sanctuary.  Further  on 
you  see,  to  the  right,  on  the 
riyer-bank,  York  House,  where 
the  archbishops  of  York  reside; 
we  arriye  presently  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Charing,  behind  which 
you  can  see  the  park  and  chase 
of  Marybone,  and  istill  farther  off 
the  two  hills  of  Hampstead  and 


Highgate,  green  and  wooded. 
Leaying  Charing  behind,  and  pro- 
ceeding eastward,  we  pass  along 
the  Strand,  lordly  houses  on  our 
right,  fieldjB  on  our  left  Those 
grim  ruins  you  see  on  the  right 
oyerlooking  the  riyer  were  once 
the  Sayoy  Palace,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  riot  of  Wat  Tyler; 
this  bridge  we  are  crossing  is 
called  the  Strand  Bridge;  now 
we  come  to  the  Temple,  and  that 
curious  -  looking  gate  is  called 
Temple  Bar.  In  this.  Fleet 
Street,  many  of  our  greatest 
nobles  reside ;  the  bridge  that  we 
are  crossing  spans  the  riyer  Fleet; 
the  gate  on  the  top  of  yonder 
hill  opens  into  the  city,  and  is 
called  Ludgate.  Now  we  are  in 
the  city.  That  great  building  in 
&ont  is  Paul's  Church.  This 
crowded  thoroughfare  is  the 
Cheape,  the  abode  of  our  wealthy 
merchimts.  The  tumult  is  deaf- 
ening; the  'prentices  are  loud  of 
yoice  and  sharp  of  tongue;  they 
are  bright,  hardy  lads  withal,  and 
as  ready  with  the  bow  and  quar- 
ter-staff as  with  jest  and  repartee. 
This  narrow  defile  is  Bucklers- 
bury,  these  winding  streets  the 
seat  of  trade  and  the  abode  of 
staunch  citizens.  Now  we  are  ap- 
proaching our  journey's  end.  That 
open  space  in  front  is  Tower  Hill, 
and  that  imposing  pile  of  walls 
and  turrets  is  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don— ^palace,  prison,  and  fortress. 
The  times  of  which  we  write 
are  pregnant  with  change.  Men 
and  things  are  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. The  age  of  chiyalry  is 
jbst  decaying,  the  feudal  system 
is  nearly  dead,  and  there  is  spring- 
ing up  between  baron  and  yillein 
that  great  section  of  English  na- 
tionality, the  middle  class  of 
burgher  and  trader,  anxious  for 
peace  and  order,  the  foundation  of 
ciyilization  and  personal  liberty. 
The  feudal  nobility  which  had  for 
years  been  at  yariance  with  the 
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Crown  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  the  citi- 
zens are  rising  where  the  nobles 
fell. 

Tonng  ladies  of  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  were  brought  np 
with  greater  strictness  than  their 
desoendanti^  under  Victoria.  Mam- 
mas in  those  days  kept  their 
daughters  a  greater  part  of  the 
day  at  hard  work,  exacted  almost 
slaTish  deference  from  them,  and 
eyen,  as  an  able  antiquarian  states, 
counted  upon  their  earnings. 
After  they  had  attained  a  cer- 
tain age,  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  yotmg  of  both  sexes  to  be 
sent  to  the  houses  of  powerful 
nobles  to  finish  their  education 
by  learning  manners,  and  thus  a 
noble  lady  was  often  surrounded 
by  a  beyy  of  fair  faces  from  the 
owners  of  which  she  did  not 
scruple  to  reoeiye  payment  for 
their  liying. 

Let  us  follow  a  lady  of  gentle 
blood  through  her  occupations  of 
a  day.  She  rises  early — at  seyen 
or  half-past — listens  to  matins, 
and  then  dresses;  breakfast  fol- 
lows; and  this  is  her  costume: 
a  silk  gown  richly  embroidered 
with  fur,  open  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist  in  front,  and  haying  a 
tum-oyer  collar  of  a  darker  colour; 
a  broad  girdle  with  a  rich  gold 
clasp;  skirts  so  long  as  to  oblige 
the  wearer  to  carry  them  oyer  the 
arm;  shoes  long  and  pointed;  a 
gold  chain  round  the  neck;  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  steeple-cap, 
with  its  pendant  gossamer  yeil. 
After  regaling  herself  with  boiled 
beef  and  beer  she  will,  possibly, 
if  religiously  inclined,  go  to 
chapel;  if  not,  to  the  giurden,  and 
weaye  garlands.  This  occupation, 
enliyened  by  gossip  with  her 
friends,  will  take  her  until  noon, 
when  dinner  is  seryed,  after  which 
an  hour  or  so  will  be  spent  with  the 
distaff  or  the  spinning-wheeL  At 
six  o'clock  supper  is  seryed,  after 


which,  perhaps,  follow  games  at 
cards  or  dice,  or,  possibly,  a 
dance.  Of  the  latter  our  young 
lady  is  extremely  fond,  and  has 
been  known  once  or  twice,  when 
agreeable  comjMiny  was  in  the 
house,  to  commence  dancing  after 
dinner  and  to  continue  until  sup- 
per, when,  after  a  short  respite, 
she  began  again.  She  has  grown 
tired  of  the  old  carole,  and  now 
dotes  upon  those  merry  jigs  im- 
ported from  France.  Later  on, 
another  meal  is  seryed,  called  the 
rere-supper,  or  banquet,  after 
which  she  may  drink  a  glass  of 
warmed  ale  or  a  cup  of  wine,  if 
she  be  so  inclined,  and  ^then  re- 
tire for  the  night  Another  day, 
in  the  proper  season,  she  may  go 
a-hawking,  or  ride  on  horseback, 
or  hunt  the  stag,  or  shoot  rab- 
bits with  bow  and  arrows,  or  wit- 
ness bear-baiting,  or  some  other 
such  refined  amusement 

Young  ladies  of  this  age  are 
cautioned  by  a  M.  de  Montaiglon, 
who  appears  to  haye  been  some- 
what of  a  poet  and  a  social  re- 
former, against  being  too  quick 
to  fall  in  loye,  from  talking  scan- 
dal, from  drinking  too  much  wine, 
and  from  chattering  at  table. 
They  are  enjoined  to  practise 
habits  of  industry,  to  respect  the 
aged,  to  refrain  from  <fnarrels, 
and,  aboye  all,  neyer  to  allow 
gentlemen  to  kiss  them  in  secret! 

The  next  most  striking  period 
in  the  history  of  female  costume 
is  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
during  which  epoch  extrayagance 
in  dross  may  be  said  to  haye 
reached  its  height  Before  the 
Virgin  Queen  came  to  the  throne 
she  was  remarkably  simple  in  her 
attire  and  amusements;  for,  al- 
though her  father  left  her  jewels 
and  sumptuous  dresses  galore,  she 
not  only  neyer  arrayed  herself  in 
them,  but  only  once  saw  them, 
and  that  once,  we  are  informed, 
sorely  against  her  will.    In  scho- 
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larship  and  learning  she  took  de- 
light, and  was  constantly  busy 
with  needlework. 

*  Yet  howsoeyer  sorrow  came  or  went 
She  made  the  needle  her  companion 
still ; 
And  in  that  exercise  her  time  she  spent, 
As  many  living  jet  do  know  her  skill,' 

In  later  days  she  changed,  and 
historians  remind  ns  of  her  eighty 
wigs  of  yarioas  colours  and  of  her 
three  thousand  dresses !  A  gaily 
attired  queen  made  an  eztraya- 
gant  court,  and  sumptuous  mag- 
nificence in  dress  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  her  reign.  A  court 
lady  wore  a  low  dress  with  a  long 
stomacher,  an  immense  ruff  round 
her  neck,  a  small  hat,  a  £ardin- 
gale,  or  crinoline,  a  large  fan  of 
ostrich  feathers  with  a  mirror 
attached,  highly-scented  gloyes, 
and  frequently  a  yelvet  mask. 
Her  feet  were  shod  with  pumps 
of  scented  Spanish  leather,  her 
hair  was  dyed  red  in  imitation 
of  the  royal  locks,  and  her  face 
was  painted  and  rouged.  To  sup- 
ply the  great  demand  for  wigs, 
women  were  sent  round  the 
country  to  buy  up  country  girls' 
tresses,  and  female  thieyes  in 
London  constantly  decoyed  chil- 
dren into  dark  comers  and  robbed 
them  of  their  hair :  the  dead  were 
frequently  spoiled  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Of  all  curiosities  in  costume, 
the  ruff,  perhaps,  is  the  most  ec- 
centric. These  monstrosities  were 
frequently  made  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  deep,  so  that  the  wearer  was 
obliged  to  eat  with  a  spoon  a 
couple  of  feet  long,  and  were  of 
different  colours,  yellow  being  for 
a  long  time  the  fashionable  tint. 
Philip  Stubbes,  a  Puritan,  and  the 
satirist  of  his  time,  in  his  '  Ana- 
tomic of  Abuses,'  in  yain  endea- 
youred  to  write  down  these  fashion- 
able collars.  This  is  what  he 
says: 

'  The  women    there  use  great 


ruffes  and  neckerchers  of  holland 
lawn,  cambric,  and  such  cloth,  as 
the  greatest  thread  shall  not  be 
so  big  as  the  least  hair  that  is; 
and,  lest  they  should  fall  down, 
they  are  smeared  and  starched 
in  the  deyil*s  liquor — I  mean 
starch — after  that  dried  with  great 
diligence,  streaked,  patted,  and 
rubbed  yery  nicely,  and  so  applied 
to  their  goodly  necks,  and,  withal, 
underpropped  with  supportasses, 
the  stately  arches  of  pride;  be- 
yond all  this  they  haye  a  farther 
fetche,  nothing  inferior  to  the 
rest,  as,  namely,  three  or  four 
degrees  of  minor  ruffes,  placed 
ffrctdatim,  one  beneath  the  other, 
and  all  imder  the  master  deyil- 
ruffe;  the  skirts,  then,  of  these 
great  ruffes  are  long  and  side 
eyery  way  pleated,  and  crested 
full  curiously,  God  wot.  Then, 
last  of  all,  they  are  either  clogged 
with  gold,  silyer,  or  silk  lace  of 
stately  price,  wrought  all  oyer 
with  needlework,  speckeled  and 
sparkeled  here  and  there  witii  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and 
many  other  antiques  strange  to 
behold.  JSome  are  wrought  with 
open  work  down  to  the  midst  of 
the  ruff,  and  further,  some  with 
close  work,  some  with  purled  lace 
so  cloied,  and  other  gewgaws  so 
pestered,  as  the  ruff  is  the  least 
part  of  itself.  Sometimes  they 
are  pinned  up  to  their  ears,  some- 
times they  are  suffered  to  hang 
oyer  their  shoulders,  like  wind- 
mill sails  fluttering  in  the  wind; 
and  thus  eyery  one  pleaseth  her- 
self in  her  foolish  deyices.' 

Although  yellow  was  the  fieushion- 
able  colour  for  the  ruff,  other  tints 
were  also  used,  and  ladies  con- 
stantly appeared  with  ruffs  tinged 
with  blue  or  red  or  purple  starch. 
The  introducer  of  the  popular 
colour  into  England  was  a  Mis- 
tress Anne  Turner,  who  has 
achieyed  some  degree  of  notoriety 
as  haying  been  the  accomplice  of 
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the  Conntess  of  Somerset  in  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
When  the  £E»hionable  starcher 
was  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  tried  the  case,  sen- 
tenced her  to  be  hanged  at] Ty- 
burn in  a  ruff  stiffened  with'  her 
own  yellow  starch.  A  contem- 
porary writer  (Howell)  states  that 
the  sentence  was  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  and  that  Mistress  Turner 
was  hanged  wearing  a  ruff  stiff- 
ened with  the  compound  she  had 
invented.  One  Michael  Sparke, 
who  wrote  in  1661,  referring  to 
this,  expresses  a  wish  that  the 
judges  of  his  day  would  sen- 
tence female  offenders  to  be 
hanged  with  naked  bosoms  and 
backs,  as  it  might  discourage  the 
general  practice  of  ladies  going 
about  only  half  clad.  After  Anne 
Turner's  execution  yellow  starched 
ruffs  ceased  to  be  worn. 

That  they  were  at  one  time 
much  admired  is  a  fact  constantly 
appearing  in  the  plays  of  the 
time.  In  '  The  Blind  Lady,' Peter 
says  to  the  chambermaid,  ^You 
had  once  better  opinions  of  me, 
though  now  you  wash  every  day 
your  best  handkerchief  with  yel- 
low starch  and  your  lace  quoiff.' 
Again,  in  the  play  of  'Albu- 
mazer,'  a  lady  asks  a  gentleman, 
'  What  price  bears  wheat  and  saff- 
ron, that  your  band  is  so  stiff 
and  yellow?'  Stow  also  remarks 
that  when  these  rufib  came  into 
fashion  the  Dutch  merchants  only 
sold  the  lawn  and  cambric  by 
ells,  yards,  half  ells,  and  half 
yards;  for  there  was  not  then 
one  shopkeeper  amongst  forty 
durst  buy  a  whole  piece  either 
of  lawn  or  cambric;  and  at  that 
time  there  was  not  so  much  lawn 
and  cambric  to  be  had  in  all  the 
merchant  houses  in  London  as 
at  this  day  may  easily  be  pur- 
chased at  one  linendraper's  shop. 

Li  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen 


umbrellas  had  not  come  into 
fashion,  so  when  a  shower  did 
come  down  in  April  fair  ladies 
suffered  terribly  as  regarded  their 
ruffs.  Stubbes  chuckles  over 
their  miseries,  and  tells  us :  '  But 
if  jSGoIus  with  his  blasts,  or  Nep- 
tune with  his  storms,  chaxmce  to 
hit  upon  the  crasie  barke  of  their 
bruised  ruffes,  then  they  goe  flip 
flap  in  the  winde,  like  ragges  that 
flew  abroad,  lying  upon  their 
shoulders  like  the  dishcloute  of  a 
slut.' 

In  the  third  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  lawn  and  cambric  came 
over  from  Holland  and  into  fashion 
in  England;  first  of  all  in  small 
quantities  until  the  Queen  took 
notice  of  the  fabrics,  and  began  to 
wear  ruffs  made  of  the  material. 
The  fashion  was  not  adopted  with- 
out some  difficulty,  for  as  every 
one  had  worn  fine  Holland,  no 
laundress  could  be  found  who  was 
able  to  starch  and  stiffen  cambric. 
At  length  Elizabeth  sent  over  to 
Holland  for  starchers,  and  the 
first  person  who  held  the  post  of 
starcher  in  ordinary  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  one  Mistress  Guillan, 
wife  to  the  Queen's  head  coachman. 
In  the  year  1564,  however,  one 
Mistress  Dingen  Yanden  Plasse 
arrived  in  London  from  Flanders 
and  announced  herself  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  starching.  The 
ctrtiste  was  of  good  parentage,  and 
all  the  Dutch  ladies  in  London 
patronised  her.  In  time  the 
beauties  of  the  Court,  noticing  the 
neatness  and  nicety  of  the  Dutch 
ladies'  linen,  employed  Mistress 
Plasse  also,  and  subsequently  sent 
their  daughters  and  kinswomen 
to  the  professor  to  be  taught  the 
art.  The  fee  was  four  or  ^yb 
pounds,  with  an  extra  charge  of 
twenty  shillings  for  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  seething  the  com- 
pound. Mistress  Dingen  Plasse 
was  the  first  teacher  of  starching 
in  England. 
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Stnbbes  tells  a  story  apropos, 
of  TuftB  and  starch  in  all  good 
faith,  which  we  give,  not  how- 
ever in  his  words. 

A  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  ^twerp,  was  invited 
to  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  friends. 
Our  heroine  was  lovely,  but  she 
resolved  that  art  should  not  be 
wanting  to  enhance,  if  possible, 
her  natural  charms.  The  event- 
ful morning  came;  her  hair  was 
curled  and  frizzled,  her  fair  face 
was  coloured  with  waters  and 
ointments,  her  toilet  was  spread 
with — 

'Gloves,    pinnes,    combes,    glasses    un- 
spotted, 
Pomanders,  hooks,  and  laces  unknotted. 
Brooches,  rings,  and  all  manner  of  beads, 
Laces  round  and  flat  for  womans'  heads,* 

and  her  tiring  woman  handed  her 
ruff.  But  alas  for  human  re- 
solves !  That  important  feature  in 
her  costume  was  limp,  limp  as 
linen.  In  vain  did  the  lady  fix 
and  fashion  the  wire-fencing  as  a 
support;  to  no  purpose  did  she 
summon  her  laundress  for  more 
starch ;  no  amount  of  twisting  or 
curling  would  give  the  obstinate 
ruff  the  desired  appearance.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  our  mortified 
heroine  lose  her  temper ;  she  was 
not  a  damsel  to  do  anything  by 
halves,  and  she  swore  and  blas- 
phemed terribly,  trampling  the 
ruff  under  her  feet,  and  wishing 
the  devil  might  take  her  if  she 
ever  wore  such  collars  again.  Her 
passion  spent,  she  lapsed  into 
tears,  and  whilst  in  this  interest- 
ing position  there  entered  the 
room  a  youth,  handsome  as  Adonis, 
who  tenderly  approached  her,  told 
her  that  he  had  her  parents'  con- 
sent to  address  her,  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She 
told  him,  and  the  youth  with  a 
heavenly  smile,  picked  up  the  ruff, 
and  in  a  trice  arranged  it  to  her 
complete  satisfaction.  On  looking 
into  her    mirror  she  was  over- 


joyed, and  feeling  a  sudden  affec- 
tion for  her  unknown  valet,  fell 
into  his  arms  and  kissed  him.  A 
clap  of  thunder,  a  smell  of  sulphur, 
and  the  devil  appeared  in  his 
proper  shape,  carelessly  broke  her 
neck,  and  vanished  into  blue 
smoke.  The  sorrowing  parents 
proceeded  with  her  obsequies,  and 
four  men  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
cofiin  that  contained  her  from  the 
ground,  but  in  vain;  then  six 
tried,  with  no  better  result,  where- 
upon the  lid  of  the  cofin  was 
removed.  Judge  the  horror  of 
the  spectators  when  they  per- 
ceived, instead  of  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  deceased,  an  im- 
mense black  cat,  lean  and  hump- 
backed, busily  engaged  in  starch- 
ing a  monstrous  ruff! 

The  following  verses  from  the 
ballad  of  '  Greensleaves,'  a  popular 
song  of  the  day,  contaia  a  fiftir 
detail  of  a  lady's  costume  at  this 
period: 

'  I  bought  thee  petticoats  of  the  best. 
The  cloth  so  fine  as  fine  might  be : 
I  gave  thee  jewels  for  thy  chest ; 
And  all  this  cost  I  spent  on  thet. 
Greensleaves  was  all  my  joy ; 
Greensleaves  was  my  delight ; 
Greensleaves  was  my  hart  of  gold ; 
And  who    but   my  lady  Green- 
sleaves ? 

*  Thy  smock  of  silk  so  faire  and  white. 

With  gold  embroidered  gorgeously ; 
Thy  petticoat  of  sendall  right ; 
And  this  I  bought  thee  gladly. 
Greensleaves,  etc 

*  Thy  girdle  of  gold  so  red. 

With  pearls  bedecked  sumptuously, 
The  like  no  other  lasses  had : 

And  yet  thou  would'st  not  love  me ! 
Greensleaves,  etc. 

'Thy  purse,  and  eke  thy  gallant  gilt 
knives, 
Thy  pin-case,  gallant  to  the  eye ; 
No  better  wore  the  burgers*  wives : 
And  yet  thou  would'st  not  love  me  I 
Greensleaves,  etc 

'  Thy  crimson  stockings  all  of  silk, 

With  gold  all  wrought  above  the  knee; 
Thy  pumps  as  white  as  was  the  milk : 
And  yet  thou  would'st  not  love  me  I 
Greensleaves,  etc. 
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*  Thy  gown  was  of  the  grassy  green, 
Thv  sleeves  of  satin  hanging  bjr ; 
Which  made  thee  be  our  harvest  queen : 
And  yet  thon  wonld'st  not  love  me  I 
Greensleaves,  etc.* 

The  word  sendaU,  which  occurs 
in  the  second  of  the  yerses  qnoted, 
was  a  kind  of  thin  silk;  in  the 
fourth  verse,  the  custom  for  a  lady 
to  carry  a  purse  and  a  knife  is 
referred  to.  From  the  earliest 
times  a  purse  was  worn  at  the 
girdle,  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury small  and  costly  daggers 
were  carried  in  hejewelled  sheaths 
which  were  attached  to  the  girdle 
by  a  small  band  or  chain.  Shake- 
spear  reminds  us  of  the  custom, 
when  Juliet,  before  she  drinks  the 
contents  of  the  phial,  says : — 

<  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Host  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county? 
Ko— No— this  shall  forbid  it;— lie  thou 
there.* 

And  she  draws  her  dagger,  and 
lays  it  down  beside  her. 

Fashion  at  the  Court  of  Henri 
rv.  of  France  presented  another 
eccentricity  in  the  way  of  collars. 
The  roff,  which  had  gone  out  of 
feushion  some  years  preyious  to 
the  date  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  was  succeeded  by  this 
fan-like  collar,  or,  as  it  was  called 
at  the  time,  the  colkuo  mantS,  The 
daughters  of  those  ladies  who 
flaunted  in  rufGs  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  deep,  now  flirted  in  collars  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  high,  for  we 
are  assured  that  the  eoUcuo  rose 
frequently  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  head.  Frequently,  as  we  see 
in  the  engraving,  the  edges  were 
fringed  and  ornamented  with  lace ; 
the  texture  was  gauze,  which  was 
stiffened  and  thickly  plaited.  If 
the  fair  one  pleased,  fashion  would 
allow  her  to  turn  the  coUcuo  down 
over  the  back  of  her  dress,  a  prac- 
tice which  afterwards  became  the 
liabit  in  the  following  reign,  when 
every  lady  wore  what  is  called  the 
Van  Dyke  collar. 


There  is  a  good  account  of 
French  manners  and  customs  of 
this  time,  written  by  Peter  Hay- 
lin,  D.D.,  who  made  a  journey 
through  France  about  1625  or 
thereabouts;  and,  like  a  good 
many  travellers  of  the  present  day, 
wrote  a  book  on  Ms  return  to 
England  for  the  i>erpetuation  of 
his  name  and  the  good  of  his 
pocket.  The  reverend  doctor  is 
hard  xipon  the  ladies  whom  he 
met,  and  will  not  allow  that  they 
possess  beauty,  except  in  their 
hands,  which  he  tells  us  were 
long,  white,  and  slender.  Their 
hair  was  usually  black,  and,  adds 
the  traveller,  somewhat  blacker 
than  a  gracious  loveliness  would 
admit.  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  you  cannot  gather  a  better 
character  of  a  Frenchwoman  than 
from  her  prating,  which  is  tedious 
and  inflnite,  that  you  shall  sooner 
want  ears  than  she  tongue.  '  A 
dame  of  Paris,'  continues  the 
doctor,  '  came  in  a  coach  with  us 
from  Bouen;  fourteen  hours  we 
were  together,  of  which  time  (I'll 
take  my  oath  upon  it)  her  tongue 
pelted  away  eleven  hours  and 
fifty-seven  miautes.  Such  ever- 
lasting talkers  are  they  all,  that 
they  will  sooner  want  breath  than 
words,  and  they  are  never  silent 
but  in  the  grave,  which  may  also 
be  doubted.' 

As  the  ladies  were  endless  in 
their  talk,  so  they  were  careless 
whose  ears  they  wearied  with  their 
chatter.  In  an  hour  or  two  a 
Frenchwoman,  aye,  and  a  French- 
man, would  tell  you  all  the  secrets 
of  their  lives ;  the  married  women 
were  given  to  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  fond  of  singing  loose 
songs,  in  regard  to  which  the 
doctor  is  again  surprised. 

'  Being  a  people  thus  prone  to 
sudden  familiarity,  and  so  pro- 
digal of  their  tongues  and  com- 
pany, you  would  scaroe  imagine 
them  to  be  coy  of  their  lips ;  yet 
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this  18  their  htanonr.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  first  strange  and  nncivil 
that  a  woman  should  torn  away 
from  the  proffer  of  a  salutation. 
Afterwards  I  liked  the  custom 
very  well,  and  I  had  good  cause 
for  it ;  for  it  saved  me  from  many 
an  unsavoury  piece  of  manner- 
liness. This,  notwithstanding, 
could  not  but  amaze  me,  that 
they  who  in  their  actions  were  so 
light  and  wanton,  should  yet  think 
themselves  modest,  and  confine 
all  lasciviousness  unto  a  kiss.' 

On  his  way  through  the  country 
he  witnessed  a  wedding  at  Pon- 
toise ;  he  thus  describes  it :  'I 
return  again  to  Frenchwomen, 
and  though  I  may  not  kiss  them 
(which  he  that  seeth  them  will 
have  good  cause  to  thank  God 
for),  yet  they  are  at  liberty  to  be 
courted;  an  office  which  they 
admit  j&eely,  and  return  as  libe- 
rally ;  an  office  to  which  they  are 
so  used,  that  they  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish complement  from  wooing, 
till  the  priest  ezpecteth  them  at 
the  church-door:  that  day  they 
set  themselves  forthwith  all  variety 
of  riches  their  credit  can  extend  to. 
At  my  being  at  Fontoise  I  saw  the 
bride  return  from  the  church ;  the 
day  before  she  had  been  somewhat 
of  the  condition  of  a  kitchen  wench, 
but  now  so  tricked  up  with  scarves, 
rings,  and  cross  garters,  that  you 
never  saw  a  Whitson  lady  better 
rigged :  I  should  much  have  ap- 
plauded the  fellow's  fortunes,  if  he 
could  have  married  the  clothes; 
but  (God  be  merciful  to  him)  he 
is  chained  to  the  wench:  much 
joy  may  they  have  together,  most 
peerless  couple.  The  match  was 
well  knit  up  among  them.  I  would 
have  a  Frenchman  marry  none  but 
a  Frenchwoman.' 

Who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
thick  curling  hair,  the  low  body, 
and  the  turn-over  collar  repre- 
sented in  our  second  drawing  ?  As 
long  as  the  galleries  at  Hampton 


Court  are  visited  by  eager  sight- 
seers, and  Sir  Peter  Leiy's  paint- 
ings are  the  admiration  of  artists 
and  excursionists,  no  one  is  likely 
to  forget  the  costume  of  one  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  n.  The  merrie  monarcli 
of  a  merrie  isle  not  only  sur- 
rounded himself  with  as  many 
beauties  whose  ready  compliance 
to  their  sovereign's  will  was  se- 
cond only  to  fheir  loveliness,  but 
has  immortalized  their  charms  on 
canvas  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  monument  of  the  kingly 
example  he  showed  his  people. 

A  court  lady's  life  was  a  round 
of  amusement  and  dissipation.  In 
the  morning  she  would  drink  her 
cup  of  chocolate  in  her  bed-room, 
and  receive  her  visitors.  She 
would  not  always  rise  from  her 
couch  to  go  through  the  ceremony^ 
but  with  a  dainty  cap  set  upon 
her  head,  and  leaning  on  her 
elbow,  would  receive  the  homage 
of  her  adorers,  listen  to  the  recital 
of  a  few  verses  by  a  starving 
poet,  or  discuss  the  latest  scandal 
with  perfect  simplicity  and  de- 
corum. In  the  summer  a  water- 
party  might  follow — ^in  those  days 
pio-nics  commenced  early  in  the 
day — and  seated  in  a  gaily  deco- 
rated barge,  music  playing  and 
streamers  flying,  surrounded  by 
richly-dressed  beaux,  our  beauty 
might  journey  as  £Bur  as  Chelsea, 
then  a  pretty  country  village,  or 
drop  down  quietly  with  the  tide 
to  Greenwich  and  frolic  amongst 
the  deer  '  under  the  greenwood 
tree.'  The  theatres  would  be  open 
later  on,  and  my  lady  would  show 
herself  to  the  hecva  monde  from 
a  private  box.  But  the  most 
fashionable  spots  which  beaux 
and  belles  delighted  to  honour 
with  their  presence  were  the  Park 
and  Spring  Gardens.  To  prome- 
nade the  Park  in  the  evening  was 
considered  the  '  mode,'  and  many 
sequestered  spots  therein  became 
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celebrated  for  gallantry  and  duel- 
ling. Bam  Elms,  near  its  south- 
west comer,  was  a  well-known 
rendezvous,  and  Bosamond'sPond, 
surrounded  as  it  was  with  trees, 
was  notorious  as  a  lover's  haunt 
as  well  as  for  the  place  where 
many  disappointed  ladies  com- 
mitted suicide.  On  the  sjwt  where 
Buckingham  Palace  now  stands 
were  the  famous  Mulberry  (hardens 
which  subsequently  usurped  the 
place  of  Spring  Gardens.  In  many 
of  the  comedies  of  the  day  men- 
tion is  made  of  these  favourite 
resorts;  in  Shadwell's  'Humorist' 
(1671)  we  find  the  following  dia- 
logue:— 

*  Frisk,  O  me,  madam  I  Why  do«8  not 
your  ladyship  frequent  the  Mulberry 
Garden  ortener  ?  I  vow  we  had  the  plea- 
santest  divertisement  there  last  night ! 

'  Sirick.  Ay,  I  was  there,  Madam  Frisk ; 
and  the  gaxden  was  very  full,  madam, 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  made  love 
together  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the 
prettyly'st :  I  row  'twould  do  one's  heart 
good  to  see  them. 


*The8,  Why  that's  a  time  for  cats  to 
make  lore  in,  not  men  and  women.' 

Young  ladies  of  this  day,  when 
concealed  by  a  mask  and  hood, 
did  not  object  to  converse  with 
any  stranger  whose  manners  or 
appearance  pleased  them.  In  the 
comedy  of  '  The  Pretenders,'  Sir 
Bellamore  Blunt  is  astonished  at 
the  gaiety  of  Lady  Ophelia,  and 
the  following  conversation  takes 
place ; — 

<  Sir  Bell.  Why  so  ?  Where  are  you 
going,  then  ? 

'  C^lia,  May  you  be  trusted,  sir  ? 

'  Sir  Bell,  Indeed,  I  may,  madun. 

'  OpMia,  Then  know,  I'm  going  to  my 
chamber,  to  fetch  my  mask,  h<^d,  and 
scarf,  and  so  jaunt  it  a  little. 

<  Sir  Bell  Jaunt  it  I  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  that  ? 

<  Ophelia.  Why,  that's  to  Uke  a  hack- 
ney coach,  scour  fVom  playhouse  to  play- 
house, till  I  meet  with  some  young  fellow 
that  has  power  enough  to  attack  me, 
stock  enough  to  treat  and  present  me, 
and  folly  enough  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
pains.' 
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SOFT  fell  the  twilight  from  the  summer  sky. 
And  gray  the  garden  grew ; 
Alone  we  thought,  we  wandered — ^you  and  I — 
But  love  went  too. 

Yet  all  the  while  no  word  of  him  we  spake, 

We  talked  of  trees,  flowers,  birds ; 
But  still  his  mystic  music  seemed  to  shake 
Through  all  our  words. 

Through  all  our  talk  a  tender  tremor  ran. 

Full  low,  and  soft,  and  sweet ; 
And  when  we  lightly  parted,  I  began 
To  think  of  it. 

Each  word  of  yours  I  counted  even  as  gold 

A  miser  gloateth  o*er ; 
And  twice  and  thrice  the  precious  sum  I  told, — 
And  then  once  more. 

Each  look  of  yours,  the  flower  you  gave  to  me. 

These  were  as  jewels  then : 
Ay,  as  great  jewels  ravished  from  the  sea 
For  lordly  men. 

The  flower  has  faded  in  a  book — our  talk 

Has  faded  too,  in  part — 
But  yet  I  know  that  m  that  twilight  walk 
I  lost  my  heart. 

I  dream  I  wander  with  you  even  now ; 

I  see  the  boughs  that  blend 
Their  glorious  green  overhead,  and  wonder  how 
Our  walk  will  end  ? 

The  honeysuckle's  scent  is  in  the  air. 

It  is  the  twilight  hour,— 
I  turn  and  see  a  face  to  me  more  fair 
Than  any  flower. 

And  in  that  face  I  strive  to  read  my  fate, 

And  in  those  wondrous  eyes ; 
And  trembling  in  the  balance  as  I  wait 
My  future  lies. 

Do  you  e'er  dream  of  it  as  well  as  I  ? 

Do  you  think  of  it  yet? 
I  shall  remember  it  until  I  die, — 
Shall  you  forget? 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
a  man  would  desire  latest  to 
retain  is  that  of  enjoying  new  ex- 
periences. When  a  man  can  find 
nothing  new  in  the  world  his  raison 
d*Stre  almost  seems  to  evaporate. 
To  be  able  to  welcome  new  friends, 
new  scenes,  new  discoveries,  new 
thoughts,  new  truths,  new  impres- 
sions, is  a  proof  that  a  man  is  still 
fresh  and  young  in  heart  and  mind. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  it  is  not  un- 
common that  a  child  of  three  years 
old  may  be  absolutely  old-aged  in 
respect  to  the  vitality  of  some 
bodily  organ ;  and  you  often  meet 
with  young  men  who  are  hla&S  and 
outworn  in  their  youth,  and  very 
old  men  who  have  absolutely  the 
air  and  carriage  of  juvenility, 
chiefly  because  they  are  able  to 
keep  their  minds  fresh,  and  open  to 
new  impressions.  I  can  understand 
the  natural  longing  of  the  heart  for 
rest  and  peace,  and  even  for  the 
vital  pausa  of  Lucretius,  but  it 
ought  to  be  for  the  ultimate  object 
of  renewed  life  and  activity.  But 
while  the  life  and  activity  are  ours, 
albeit  maimed  and  dulled  at  times, 
let  us  be  content  to  move  on  from 
phase  to  phase  of  vision,  of  know- 
ledge, of  enlightenment — to  travel 
beneath  arch  after  arch  of  experi- 
ence. I  like  a  dynamical  rather 
than  a  statical  condition  of  life,  to 
wear  out  rather  than  to  rust  out. 
When  I  talk  to  men  in  business,  I 
find  that  it  is  mainly  their  desire 
to  '  make  a  little  pile,'  and  then  go 
in  for  ease — eat,  drink,  and  enjoy 
themselves.  Perhaps,also,  there  are 
some  elements  of  a  nobler  ideal ; 
and,  indeed,  when  the  mental  capa- 
cities for  enjoyment  fail,  it  is 
almost  a  natural  law  that  the  cor- 
poreal do  not  linger  long  after- 
wards. 

Every  man  gets  into  his  groove 
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his  engagements  fixed,  his  time 
mortgaged,  his  amusements  and 
social  intercourse  defined  for  him, 
his  revenues  hypothecated  —  by 
which  sublime  phrase  we  mean  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  obvious 
matter.  But  even  in  a  conventional 
and  stereotyped  life,  every  now  and 
then  a  man  contrives  to  get  hold 
of  a  new  exx)erience.  I  find  that, 
contrary  to  my  intention,  I  have 
begun  in  a  somewhat  essaical  and 
didactic  style ;  but  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  moving  beyond  the 
range  of  very  homely  illustrations. 
What  is  very  conventional  and 
stereotyped  to  one  man  may  be  a 
new  exx)erience  and  a  very  thrilling 
piece  of  business  to  another.  I 
shall  show  how  these  may  happen, 
in  a  very  ordinary  way,  to  the  most 
matter-of-fact  people.  There  is,  in- 
deed, an  early  time  of  life  when  new 
experiences  come  in  a  throng  and 
with  wonderful  freshness  of  their 
own.  The  first  time  when  we  saw 
the  lessening  shores  of  Albion,  and 
mingled  with  a  people  of  stiknge 
speech ;  when  we  first  met  a  famous 
author ;  when  we  first  read  a  great 
book ;  when  we  have  first  seen  the 
sea,  or  the  Alps,  or  climbed  moun- 
tains, or  penetrated  within  caves 
of  the  earth ;  when  we  have  first 
made  some  new  intellectual  acqui- 
sition distinctly  our  own:  these  are 
new  exx)eriences  of  a  very  distinct 
kind,  and  our  wisdom  will  be  to 
search  and  gamer  up  as  many  of 
these  as  we  can  in  life's  journey.  I 
hardly  mean  these,  nor  yet  those 
new  experiences  which  may  more 
properly  be  called  adventures,  and 
which  ordinarily  cease  with  the 
adventurous  period  of  youth.  I 
have  startled  off  some  burglars  in 
the  dead  of  night ;  I  have  been  run 
away  with  by  my  horse;  thrown  out 
of  a  carriage;  nearly  drowned  in 
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theBhine;  gone  down  to  the  bottom 
of  a  minei  and  been  shot  out  of  the 
basket  like  so  much  coal;  got 
among  the  Jews ;  got  among  the 
Jesuits ;  dived  deep  into  the  East 
End;  have  gone  into  prisons,  fac- 
tories, publics,  workshops;  have 
had  escapades,  adventures,  touches 
of  romance.  Such  things  happen 
to  all  young  men,  when  Flaucus  is 
Consul,  and  the  colours  die  off 
them  in  process  of  years,  leaving, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  perhaps  only  two 
general  impressions  —  first,  that 
every  phase  of  life  has  a  real  human 
interest ;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
are  lessons  of  toleration  and  love 
for  all  mankind. 

But  beyond  this,  things  come  in 
your  way  which  may  be  nothing  to 
other  people  but  are  thoroughly 
new  experiences  to  you.  It  seems 
so  very  easy  and  commonplace,  and 
yet  you  are  really  shutting  your 
eyes  and  plunging  into  unknown 
waters.  A  friend  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  offer  himself  for  a  consti- 
tuency, and  you  are  expected  to 
prove  the  warmth  of  your  regard 
by  the  vigour  of  your  canvassing. 
It  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  work 
this  canvassing.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is  hardly  likely  very  greatly  to 
improve  your  impressions  of  our 
masters,  the  democracy,  or  even  to 
give  you  any  decided  bias  in  favour 
of  a  ballot  Act.  As  a  rule,  the 
voter  does  not  take  a  broad  general 
view — he  goes  off  on  some  side  or 
class  issue.  It  is  rather  hard  lines, 
when  you  have  laid  yourself  out  to 
convince  some  intelligentmechanic^ 
and  have  talked  yourself  hoarse 
for  an  hour,  to  find  that  the  intel- 
ligent mechanic  tells  you  frankly 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  vote  with 
the  *  Reds,'  whereas  all  your  own 
sympathies  are  intensely  'Ultra- 
marine.' Neither  is  it  very  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  real  reason 
is  hardly  a  }>olitical  one,  but  that  all 
his  pals  intend  to  vote  that  way. 
But  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  having 


to  take  the  chair,  or  make  a  speech, 
at  an  excited  political  meeting. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  to  take  the 
chair  is  a  very  dull  and  decorous 
proceeding.  Indeed,  I  recollect 
having  to  take  the  chair  once  when 
a  very  learned  man  was  delivering 
a  lecture  on  the  'Physiognomy 
and  Expression  of  Egyptian  Mum- 
mies,' or  something  equally  erudite 
and  obscure.  Those  Johnsonian 
sentences  lulled  me  into  Elysian 
repose ;  and  when  I  was  awoke  by 
the  cessation  of  the  lecturer's 
voice,  and  arose  to  say,  in  stereo- 
typed phrase,  that  I  was  '  sure  we 
had  all  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  eloquent  and  instructive 
lecture,'  I  was  hardly  surprised  to 
see  a  somewhat  satirical  smile  play 
over  the  features  of  my  friends  on 
the  platform.  I  found,  however, 
that  all  this  was  rosewater  com- 
pared to  what  realities  might  be. 
I  was  once  in  an  immense  town 
with  a  vast  population  of  Irishry, 
where  I  and  my  friends  were  de- 
cidedly of  the  unpopular  colour.  It 
was  an  immense  hall  that  held 
several  thousand  people,  and  I  was 
smuggled  into  a  little  room  by  a 
side-door.  There  I  heard  screech- 
ing and  yelling,  and  other  vocife- 
rations, compared  with  which  the 
noises  of  a  menagerie,  just  before 
feeding-time,  were  as  the  dulcet 
tones  of  nightingales.  Presently  I 
was  let  loose  upon  a  crammed  and 
excited  audience.  A  friend  con- 
siderately informed  me  that  many 
of  the  roughs  had  brickbats  with 
them,  and  that  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  gas  would  be 
turned  off,  the  windows  broken, 
and  there  would  be  a  general 
shindy.  They  yelled  their  hearts 
out,  like  so  many  lunatic  terriers, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  proceed 
during  their  intervals  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  peculiarity  of  this  mob 
was,  that  I  was  permitted  to  stagger 
through  my  speech  by  the  slow 
rate  of  progression  of  a  sentence 
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by  a  time.  Wheneyer  I  bad  made 
tbe  sense  of  a  sentence  complete,  I 
was  encountered  by  a  cboros  of 
yelling  and  execration,  by  wbich 
my  audience  sought  to  evince  their 
general  disgust  at  my  sentiments. 
This,  at  least,  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  my  thoughts, 
which  were  a  little  confused  by  the 
violence  of  my  reception.  At  last, 
that  stormy  evening  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  I  had  the  dubious 
honour  of  being  escorted  into  a  safe 
street  by  a  posse  of  policemen.  I 
came  off  scot-free,  and  I  expect  I  am 
indebted  to  some  ladies  who  occu- 
pied a  gallery  above  the  platform, 
whose  soft  eyes  rained  influence, 
and  who,  though  they  might  not 
be  of  my  colours,  yet  accorded  me 
their  protection:  so  imlike  the 
Latin  ladies  of  yore  who  would 
have  turned  down  the  thumb. 

Once  I  was  asked  to  become  the 
examiner  of  a  large  school.  I  ac- 
cepted, with  the  same  alacrity  with 
which  Lord  Eussell  would  have 
taken  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet.  To  decline  would  be  to  throw 
contempt  on  my  education.  There 
were  nearly  a  hundred  boys,  and, 
in  academic  cap  and  gown,  I  was 
to  examine  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
My  instructions  were  to  take  plenty 
of  time,  to  examine  thoroughly, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  rigorous 
exactness.  It  was  a  private  school ; 
and  in  these  days,  when  private 
schools  are  overshadowed  by  public 
schools,  it  may  be  a  coinfort  to 
some  to  mention  that,  on  all  hands, 
the  examination  was  intended  to 
be  as  thorough  and  sincere  as  could 
be.  But  it  was  an  affair  of  an  un- 
comfortable sort,  causing  a  good 
deal  of  perturbation  'all  round.' 
The  parents  wanted  to  know  how 
the  young  hopefuls  were  getting 
on.  The  young  hopefuls  were  cla- 
morous for  prizes ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the 
school — in  fact,  the  only  bit  of 
humbug  that  belonged  to  it — that 


no  deserving  boy  was  allowed  to 
go  without  one.  The  head-master 
was  in  a  '  state,'  for  the  repute  and 
connection  of  his  school  were  in  a 
critical  state.  The  under-masters 
and  ushers  were  nervous,  for  on  my 
report  depended  their  peace  of  mind 
and  even  their  situations.  But 
perhaps  the  most  anxious  and  bo- 
thered individual  of  all  was  the 
Examiner.  I  certainly  considered 
that  this  new  experience  was  of  a 
somewhat  painful  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  six  hours'  work  straight 
off,  with  only  an  interval  for 
luncheon,  was  rather  a  strain. 
There  were  papers,  little  essays 
written  by  opinionated  little  boys, 
to  be  looked  over  at  one's  leisure. 
They  were  rather  amusing  at  first, 
but  became  a  '  grind '  afterwards. 
Then  it  was  necessary  to  be  very 
civil  to  these  little  boys,  and  to  go 
into  the  cricket-field,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  having  one's  hat  or 
head  knocked  off  by  a  ball,  to 
show  that  I  wasn't  proud  and 
wanted  to  encourage  them.  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  those  little  boys 
had  worked  half  so  hard  at  their 
irregular  verbs  as  I  had  done. 
Many  of  them  were  pretematurally 
sharp,  and  quite  took  the  wind  out 
of  my  sails  by  their  extreme  readi- 
ness to  correct  mistakes,  and  volun- 
teer information.  When  the  exa- 
mination was  over  all  the  bonds 
of  discipline  were  relaxed,  and  the 
school,  as  a  school,  subsided  into 
the  liveliest  dissipation.  It  apx)ears 
to  me  that  the  '  break-ups '  of  pri- 
vate schools  are,  more  or  less,  cha- 
racterised by  abundant  eating  and 
drinking.  The  tall  lads,  who  had 
trembled  for  my  fiat,  were  now 
calling  for  champagne-cup,  and  as 
they  passed  me,  with  showy-looking 
girls  hanging  on  their  arms/vouch- 
safed me  a  good-natured  nod.  0 
tempora  I  0  mores  ! 

Writing  a  leading  article  for  a 
daily  newspaper  is  a  new  kind  of 
sensation.   It  was  one  of  the  Moral 
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Indignation  order.    I  this  calling 
on  my  charming  friend  Madame  de 
Lattre j  whom  I  found  in  a  high  state 
of  disgust  at  the  ways  of  mankind. 
She  does  not  like  smoke,  and  she 
had    been  fairly  smoked  out   of 
BottenBow.  An  Exalted  Personage 
had  thought  fit  to  smoke  in  the 
Bow,  and  many  small  people  appa- 
rently thought  that  if  smoking  a 
cigar  would  exalt  them,  they  would 
not  neglect  that  simple  method. 
Madame,  mon  ami,  thought  there 
were  several  points  about  the  Parks 
that  required  to  be  ventilated  and 
discussed.    I  mentioned    this  to 
Jorkins  as  we  dined  at  the  club. 
Jorkins    is    a  literary  man  who 
affects  the  journalistic  line.    What 
may  be  the  exact  nature  of  Jorkins' 
contributions  to  the  periodical  press 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  exactly 
to  discover,  but  he  seems  to  be 
deep  in  all  editorial  ways.     '  It  is 
not  at  all  a  bad  subject,  the  Parks,' 
said  Jorkins — ^up  to  the  dodges — 
tell  people  what  they  know  already, 
which  is  always  a  good  thing.    '  If 
you  like  to  write  a  leader  about  it, 
I  think  my  friend  the  editor  of  the 
"Daily  Tomahawk"  will  take  it. 
I  will  pick  you  up  in  the  writing- 
room  at  ten  o'clock,  and  we  will 
take    a   hansom.'     The  financial 
arrangement,  though  not  so  grand 
as  some  people  might  think,  seemed 
so  good  for  the  couple  of  hours 
that    would    be    wanted,   that  I 
thought  that  it  might  henceforth 
be  worth  while  to  write  leaders 
from  morning  to  night.     Jorkins, 
however,  told  me  that  to  write 
leaders  as  a  vocation  was  the  most 
trying  kind  of  literary  work ;  that 
men  became  '  hatchety '  in  face  and 
aged  generally;  that  the  average 
of  life  was  low,  and  life    itself 
hardly  worth  the  having.     Amid 
such  discourse,  we  got  near  Temple 
Bar.     We  turned  up  a  side-street, 
dark,  still,  empty.     Then  we  came 
to  an  open  door,  and  proceeding  a 
few  steps,  were  challenged  by  a 


doorkeeper,  who  was  appeased  as 
soon   as  he    saw  my  friend.    It 
seemed  so  odd  suddenly  to  come 
out  of  the  stillness  and  darkness 
into  this  scene  of  crowded  life  and 
animation.      There   were    people 
rushing  about,  the  whirr  of  ma- 
chinery, the  delightful   smell   of 
&esh  paper  and  ink — everything 
as  bright  and    active  as  at  high 
noon.    We  went  up  by  a  wooden 
spiral  staircase,  and  then  through 
a  labyrinth  of  rooms  to  a  quiet 
study.      Here     a    very    pleasant 
gentlemanly  man  was  stretching 
his  legs  on  the  hearth-rug.     He 
gave  a  friendly  nod,  to  Jorkins. 
'  People,'  quoth  Jorkins, '  are  talk- 
ing a  good  deal  just  now  about 
some  little  matter  connected  with 
the  Park ;  and  I  suggested  to  my 
friend  that  he  should  do  a  little 
social  article.'  '  Let  me  look  at  it,' 
said  the  great  man.     '  I  expect  I 
have  got  just  five  minutes  to  spare ;' 
and  he  laid  his  watch  on  the  table. 
The  watch  ticked  in  silence,  and, 
before  the  five  minutes  were  up,  he 
nodded    approval,    and    said    he 
'  would  pass  it  on.'    He  went  very 
keenly  and  pleasantly  into  various 
chat,  though  once  or  twice  little 
bells  tinkled,  and  boys  came  in 
with  copy  and  telegraph  messages. 
Then,    in    a    slightly  autocratic 
way,    he  wished   us  good-night, 
and  we  were  once  more  out  in  the 
darkness.    You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  I  had  a  very  early  copy  of 
the  '  Daily  Tomahawk '  next  day. 
There  was  no  leader  of  mine  there ; 
and  in  fact  several  days  elapsed 
before  it  appeared.  And  even  then 
it  was  shorn  of  its  fair  pro}>ortions. 
That  neat  paragraph  in  which  I 
had  concisely  glanced  at  the  history 
of  the  Parks,  from  the  earliest  re- 
corded times,  had  suffered  consi- 
derable excision ;  and  that  burning 
peroration,  in  which  I  dwelt  on 
the  contrasts  of  day  and  night,  had 
disappeared  altogether.    Neverthe- 
less I  considered  myself  one  of  the 
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formers  of  public  opinion;  and 
even  the  cabman  dozing  on  his  box, 
over  what  I  thought  might  be  my 
'  leader/  became  to  me  an  object  of 
intellectual  interest  For  a  day  or 
two  I  i>08itiyely  moved  about  in 
the  elation  of  a  great  secret.  A 
mysterious  confidence  was  esta- 
blished between  me  and  Jorkins, 
although  he  did  not  repeat  his 
inyitation  to  the  editorial  den.  I 
thought  of  "  Single-speech  Hamil- 
ton/ and  Bishop  Berkeley  of  the 
single  poem,  I  am  the  celebrated 
single-leader  indiridual. 

The  other  day  I  was  asked  to  a 
ball.  Now,  I  am  not  a  dancing 
man,  and  neyer  was  at  any  time. 
I  have  studied,  yery  feebly,  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  and  I  expect 
my  dancing  would  more  nearly 
resemble  mathematical  diagrams 
than  any  other  figure.  I  don't  see 
the  object  of  being  a  wallflower, 
with  an  ultimate  yiew  to  the 
supper-table.  But  the  invitation 
was  given  to  me  by  the  phyisfician 
of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  I  was  to 
meet  the  very  numerotp  pi^tients 
of  a  county  institution.  I  found  mx 
way  to  fhe  ball-room  a  little  time 
after  dancing  had  commenced.  My 
friendly  physician  told  me  not  to 
be  nervous;  and  perhaps  it  was 
rather  nervous  to  be  one  of  half-a- 
dozen  sane  people  among  nearly  a 
hundred  lunatics.  My  first  sensa- 
tion was  one  of  positive  unhappi- 
ness  and  depression.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly melancholy  to  see  such 
an  amount  of  human  suffering 
concentrated  in  a  single  room.  As 
one  contrasted  the  looks  of  the 
physicians  and  attendants  with 
those  of  the  sufferers,  the  infinite 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
prerogative  of  reason  was  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind.  Then 
came  a  feeling  of  relief  in  noting 
how  carefully  and  kindly  they  were 
all  tended,  and  how  much  amuse- 
ment and  interest  they  were  capable 
of  receiving  from  life.    With  eager 


interest  I  went  into  the  histories  of 
various  cases,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  how  considerable  were  the 
chances  of  cure  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them.  Some  were  there 
from  the  intense  dread  of  poverty ; 
some  from  excessive  grief  on  ac- 
count of  the  deaths  of  friends  or 
relations;  some  from  love,  some 
from  religion.  I  was  rather  fyris 
with  one  striking  young  woman, 
and  was  told  that  she  was  there 
from  sheer  bad  temper  which  had 
culminated  into  mental  disease.  I 
was  told  that  many  who  recovered 
were  exceedingly  loth  to  leave  the 
institution,  and  that  many  were, 
doubtless,  far  better  off  than  they 
would  be  in  their  own  homes.  I 
entered  very  freely  into  conversa- 
tion with  several  of  them.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  they  were  sane  €md 
rational  enough,  but  their  delusions 
soon  began  to  appear.  A  pauper 
told  me  that  his  estates  were  worth 
five  thousand  a-year,  and  begged 
me  to  call  on  a  firm  of  eminent 
solicitors  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  who 
would  see  him  righted.  To  me 
this  new  experience  was  something 
unique. 

Once  I  went  to  stay  with  a  friend. 
After  a  jovial  greeting,  he  explained 
to  me  that  I  was  just  in  time  for  a 
burglary!  I  was  a  little  startled, 
and  hoped  that  my  reverend  friend 
was  not  interrupting  a  well-spent 
life  by  any  practical  studies  of 'Jack 
Sheppard.'  As  he  himself  admitted, 
we  never  know  what  -pooT  human 
nature  may  come  to.  I  waited  with 
some  anxiety  to  know  whether  I 
was  expected  to  act  as  principal  or 
accessory.  Once — ^let  me  freely  con- 
fess it — I  had  acted  as  accessory  to 
a  burglary!  Let  me  recall  that 
novel  and  unparalleled  experience. 
It  was  in  the  old  college  days. 
There  was  a  party  of  us  who  had 
been  sitting  up  till  the  small  hours. 
We  had  got  into  a  bad  way  of 
talking  or  reading  all  night,  and  of 
not  being  fit  for  very  much  in  the 
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day.    We  were  waiting  till  the 
college-gates  shonld  open.     Abont 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
became  very  hungry — with  as  good 
reason  as    any  men  could  have. 
The  scouts  had  cleared  away  all 
the  commons^  and  we  had  no  stores 
reserved.    At  this  point  a  simple 
but  daring  conception  occurred  to 
one  of  our  party.     He  was  a  re- 
markably quiet  man,  and  owned  a 
great  historical  name,  so  that  one 
might  legitimately  have  expected 
better  things  of  him.     He  merely 
suggested  that  we  should  oonmiit 
a  burglary  t    We  were  all  reading 
for  honours,  and  we  knew  how 
much  quiet  reading  men  are  pri- 
vileged to  do.     One  man  may  take 
a  horse,  "when  another  is  hung  for 
looking  over  a  hedge.     Our  leader 
suggested  that,  by  adroit  manage- 
ment, not  extending  beyond  the 
breaking  of  some  bricks  and  bars, 
we  might  have  the  mastery  of  the 
treasures  of  the  college  kitchen. 
The   loot  was  limited  to  a  few 
steaks;   and,    as    the    cook    had 
touched  a  good  deal  of  our  money, 
we  presumed  that  he  would  not 
have  any  strong  objections.    I  did 
not   myself   take    share    in  that 
glorious  exploit,  but  I  confess  I 
participated  in  the  cooking  and 
devouring  of  those  felonious  steaks ; 
and  I  certainly  understand   the 
proverb  about  stolen  waters  being 
sweet. 

My  friend  set  me  at  ease,  so  far 
as  his  own  morality  was  concerned, 
by  explaining  that  he  was  not 
himself  burglariously  disposed — as 
might  have  been  the  case  in  college 
days — ^but  that  he  rather  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  some  bur- 
glars at  some  unknown  hour  of 
the  night  My  friend  was  the  un- 
fortunate possessor  of  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  plate,  in  a  house  where  such 
possessions  would  hardly  be  looked 
for.  One  day  a  servant  was  count- 
ing out  the  plate  before  her 
mistress,  when  thoy  suddenly  be- 


came aware  of  a    gipsey-looking 
woman    staring   into    the    room, 
apparently  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  so  much  silver.   Within  a  short 
period  after  that  memorable  morn- 
ing no  less  than  three  attempts  at 
housebreaking  had  occurred.    On 
one  occasion  the  thieves  had  been, 
apparently,  unable  to  effect  an  en- 
trance; once  they  had  disturbed 
the  house,  and  once  they  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  rattle  of  a  police- 
man.   'They  are    a   persevering 
lot,'  said  my  friend;  'they  will 
doubtless  try  again,  and  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  they  will 
try  to-night.     They  have  given  us 
no  trouble  for  the  last  few  days, 
doubtless  to  put  us  off  our  guard. 
I  really  cannot  make  out  why  they 
did  not  get  in  the  first  time  they 
tried.     Nothing  could  be  easier. 
In  all  probability  they  will  make 
their  entrance  by  the  way  of  your 
bedroom-window.  You  see  they  get 
on  the  top  of  that  wall,  then  to  the 
roof   of   the    conservatory,    then 
swarm    up    the    spout,  to    your 
window-ledge — and  there  you  are ! 
I  don't  think  they'll  care  to  murder 
us  in  our  beds.     You   see,   they 
would  run  a  chance — not  much  of 
a  chance  perhaps — of  being  hung 
for  murder;  but  they  would  not 
be  hung  for  burglary.'    My  friend 
then  withdrew,  having    conside- 
rately suggested  that  if  a  burglar 
should    open    a    window  (which 
couldn't  fasten)  I  should,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  fling  the  water-jug 
at  his  head.    I  applied  for  a  night- 
light,  and  lay  couchant,  with  the 
valorous  intent  of  seizing  the  bur- 
glar— if  he  didn't  first  seize  me — 
and  saving  my  friend's  plate.  Sleep 
stole  upon  me  irresistibly,  and  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  'waking 
up  with  our  throats  cut,'  the  house 
was  still  impillaged.   My  last  view 
of  my  friend  displayed  him  convey- 
ing his  plate  to  the  bank  in  a  four- 
wheeler. 

Then  there  are  other  new  expe- 
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riences  which,  on  the  whole,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  yery  cheerful 
character.  There  is  the  first  ex- 
perience of  a  new,  perhaps  a  critical, 
illness.  I  think  it  is  Garlyle  who 
says  that  a  man  who  has  a  sound 
stomach  does  not  know  that  he  has 
a  stomach.  But  the  time  comes 
when  an  awful  revelation  is  made 
to  him  concerning  the  existence  of 
his  viscera.  There  was  a  great 
duke  once,  a  hearty,  rollicking, 
eating,  drinking,  jovial  duke.  His 
idea  was  the  luxury  of  the  table. 
He  had  his  hotels  in  town  and 
country,  and  the  landlords  would 
delight  to  tell  him  of  the  wines 
they  had  secured  from  rich  vin- 
tages, and  all  the  delicacies  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  the  eating. 
One  day  the  great  duke  came  to  a 
certain  hotel,  and  the  landlord 
himself  waited  on  him  with  the 
bill  of  fare.  Instead  of  the  rich, 
uproarious  voice,  there  came  a 
&int  and  feeble  quaver  from  the 
close  carriage : '  Ah  1  Mr.  Landlord, 
those  happy  days  are  all  over  now. 
I  always  carry  my  dinner  with 
me — a  small  quantity  of  boiled 
chicken.' 

The  first  attack  of  illness,  the 
first  estrangement,  or  loss,  or  dis- 
appointment, or  fall  in  life  comes 
with  a  certain  rudeness  and  an 
undoubted  shock.  There  is  a 
striking  saying  by  a  bnlUant  and 
gifted  man.  Dr.  Groly,  that  he  was 
so  inured  to  misfortiine  that  he  had 
almost  ceased  to  care  for  it  Per- 
haps there  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  the  remark  that  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  up  to  that  point 
misfortune  had  not  complete  its 
beneficent  lessons.  It  is  ordinarily 
said  that  a  man  grows  callous,  and 
he  does  not  feel  things  now  as  he 


would  have  felt  them  once.  Per- 
haps the  reason  is  that  the  man  js 
wiser  and  better.  He  takes  the 
arrows  and  slings  of  fortune,  the 
aches  and  pains  of  fiesh  and  spirit, 
knowing  that  these  are  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  holds  life. 
He  has  a  per  contra  in  a  fair 
share,  and  he  must  not  be  greedy 
in  such  things,  of  the  beauty  and 
blessedness  of  life.  He  is  not  so 
very  greatly  moved  by  the  sorrows 
and  misfortunes  that  may  come  to 
himself,  or  which  may  even  come 
to  him  more  nearly  in  coming  to 
others.  He  learns  to  take  large 
views,  where  the  scholars  have  to 
learn  hard  lessons  which  are  really 
meant  to  be  hard,  but  where  the 
great  thing  is  that  they  should  be 
learned  perfectly.  And  one  must 
try  again  and  again  before  any- 
thing like  perfection  is  produced. 
The  rule  is,  never  to  undertake 
any  new  experience  until  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  we  can  get  through 
it ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  prac- 
tice and  fortitude  to  prepare  for 
any  new  experience  that  may  come 
upon  us — most  of  all,  for  the  ulti- 
mate New  Experience  that  will  be 
ours.  I  remember  a  man  telling 
me  in  Switzerland  that  he  had 
just  climbed  the  summit  of  Monte 
Bosa.  I  thought  that  must  have 
been  very  hard  work.  Not  at  all, 
he  said,  for  he  had  practised  daily ; 
and  when  he  did  it  at  last,  it  was 
done  with  extreme  ease.  And  so 
our  Laureate  says  that  those  who 
climb  up  their  steep  ascents  with 
toil  of  heart  and  hands, 

'  Shall  find  the  topmost  crags  of  dnij 
scaled — 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table  lands 
In  which  our  God  himself  is  Moon  and 
Sun.' 

FllEDERICK  AbNOLD. 
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'  ISOLA  SAN  LAZZARO.' 

I  STOOD  upon  San  Lazzar*s  sacred  isle, 
Where  Byron  sought  the  vast  Armenian  tongue, 
Beheld  fair  Venice  rise  in  piUar'd  pile 
From][out  the  silent  waters.     Fancies  throng 
More  quickly  when  the  heart  is  full  of  song. 
And  as  I  dreamed  of  all  his  eyes  had  seen, 
The  cypress  and  fair  garden  :  all  the  wrong 
His  heart  endured,  unsought,  did  intervene. 
And  I  believed  him,  loved  him,  though  unknown,  unseen  ! 

And  is  it  so  ?    Must  Time  fulfil  his  song  ? 
Are  all  to  be  forgotten  when  they  die  } 
Except  by  some  poor  lounger  from  the  throng 
Of  vast  humanity,  who  stops  to  sigh, 
Or  shed  a  tear  or  two  as  he  goes  by 
Upon  the  tablet  of  the  friend  he  loved 
More  deeply  than  himself !     I  know  not  why, 
But  'tis  the  fashion,  when  the  soul  hath  fled. 
To  turn  the  mind  away  from  sorrow — into  bed  ! 

But  such  as  he  should  surely  live  awhile, 
If  but  upon  the  pages  lovers  read. 
And  which  old  women  think  are  sinful  g^ile. 
While  pressing  maidens  to  espouse  their  creed, 
Until  at  length  the  female  world  is  freed 
From  that  which  they  so  dread,  yet  dreading,  love 
The  more,  because  through  all  they  note  the  seed 
Of  that  sweet  apple  which,  in  days  gone  by, 
Show'd  its  rind  of  disobedience,  not  mortality  ! 

But  which,  with  all  its  faults,  gave  pleasure  birth. 
And  changed  the  dull  monotony  of  life 
Into  short-lived  joy — taught  man  his  worth. 
And  gave  the  lonely  Adam  Eve  as  wife 
To  savour  his  existence— make  it  rife 
For  what  was  sure  to  follow— labour,  death  ! 
A  hand  to  hold  his  brow  when  bowed  by  strife. 
All  wafted  by  that  disobedient  breath 
Which  bent  the  soul  of  man,  and  cursed  him.  Scripture  saith  ! 

Enough  of  this  !  my  moral  points  no  tale. 
Nor  e'en  adorns  these  verses,  or  my  theme  : 
Besides,  Pm  bound  to  think  the  subject  stale, 
Since  it  has  been,  forsooth,  more  puffed  than  steam. 
I  have  some  doubts,  much  graver  than  they  seem 
From  outward  looks,  about  that  very  fruit ; 
The  manner  it  was  eaten  !  let  them  pass  : 
They  may  be  sinful,  and  they  may  not  suit. 
And  I  should  only  be,  like  Byron,  thought  a  brute  I 
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No  ass  can  'scape  the  halter  or  the  pad, 
Unless  he  be  a  human  one ;  and  then 
He  gets  one  metaphorical,  as  bad, 
Which  makes  him  useful  to  his  fellow  men. 
IVe  no  desire  to  emulate,  or  gain 
That  credit  which  to  others  is  most  due, 
So  I  reserve  from  argument  a  strain 
Which  springs  from  all  that  is  most  good  and  true, 
And  from  tiiis  island,  Byron,  will  but  think  of  you ! 

This  was  thy  home !  the  trees  and  flowers  breathe 
Through  fifty  long  and  weary  years  thy  name  ! 
And  many  old  associations  wreathe 
From  out  this  place  a  garland  to  thy  fame. 
Time  here  has  nothing  wrought :  there  is  the  same, 
The  same  old  tower  in  sunlight  glistening 
With  coroneted  summit,  from  whence  came 
In  other  days  the  seabird's  flashing  wing. 
Which  swooped  across  the  waters  in  an  airy  ring. 

There  is  the  selfsame  fountain  playing  yet 
Beneath  the  sombre,  sad,  old  cypress  tree, 
Where  often,  musing,  you  have  silent  sate, 
And  ponder'd  o'er  your  sadden'd  destiny. 
Tis  in  such  moments,  when  the  mind  is  free. 
And  silence  reigns  in  its  most  hallow'd  state, 
That  we  approach  the  dread  eternity. 
And  strive  to  look  with  calmness  on  that  fate 
Which  soon  shall  link  our  present  with  our  future  state. 

To-day  I  live  with  other,  brighter  years  ! 
When  yet  you  dwelt  upon  this  modest  isle. 
And  drank,  in  thought,  a  cup  of  bitter  tears, 
Your  heart  too  sad,  your  face  too  flx'd  to  smile. 
And  as  I  stand  beneath  these  trees  awhile, 
The  breath  of  heav'n  wafts  me  bitter  fears. 
And  thoughts,  which  shall  not  these  poor  lines  defile, 
Speak  of  those  sorrows  and  heart-broken  years 
Behind  whose  shadow'd  arms  a  horrid  spectre  leers. 

Sing  on,  pure  fountain  !  with  thy  liquid  arms. 
For  thy  weird  story  hath  its  charms  for  me  ! 
If  music,  for  a  prison'd  soul  hath  balms. 
How  much  the  more  so  when  the  soul  is  free  ! 
But  tell  me,  in  iky  language,  where  is  he 
For  whom  my  inward  soul  tempestuous  yearns  ? 
Hath  he  found  solace  in  eternity  ? 
Or  is  he  in  that  region  Heaven  spurns. 
And  where  the  poor  inmiortal  soul  in  writhing  burns  ? 

Is  he  forsaken  both  by  God  and  man  ? 
HurPd  un  forgiven  to  a  daemon  king. 
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Because  he  finished  what  the  world  began, 
And  taught  an  earless  multitude  to  sing ! 
Oh  !  say,  is  there  no  mercy  'neath  the  wing 
Of  ministering  angel,  whose  vast  span 
Of  duty,  lies  not  'twixt  the  priest  and  king, 
But  stretches  further  than  poor  fancy  can 
Depict,  and  lies  with  ev'ry  grade  of  thinking  man  ? 

All  here  is  silent,  save  the  bubbling  rill 
Of  rise  and  falling  water,  in  the  pond 
Whose  liquid  mirror  bears  kis  image  still, 
And  holds  it  upward  to  that  world  beyond 
Where  he  has  joumey'd.     Oh  !  for  some  great  wand 
To  conjure  up  the  poor  dead  face  at  will, 
And  show  me  Byron,  happy  in  that  land 
Of  which  he  used  to  dream !  to  scale  that  hiU 
And  do  that  which  no  living  man  did  yet  fulfil ! 

But  such  is  Fate !    The  purest,  fairest,  best, 
Have  but  the  lease  of  a  few  shifting  years. 
And  then  they  cease  from  labour,  sink  to  rest. 
Or  glide  into  oblivion  through  our  tears  ! 
The  smile  we  fondly  loved  no  more  appears. 
The  voice  that  used  to  charm  us  hath  confessed. 
And  ev'ry  waft  of  memory  endears 
The  wander'd  soul  we  trust  that  God  hath  blest 
With  that  pure,  holy  love,  which  angels  only  test. 

Farewell,  San  Lazzaro !  the  sun  hath  set, 
And  purple  blushes  stain  the  western  sky. 
Which  bid  me  leave  thee  !     Oh  !  with  what  regret 
I  linger  here  to  say  my  last  good-bye ! 
Row  on,  thou  gondolier !  and  let  me  sigh 
O'er  those  sad  thoughts  this  sacred  isle  has  moved. 
Alas  !  I  fear  they'll  haunt  me  till  I  die. 
And  my  poor  sadden'd  soul  hath  joined  the  soul  it  loved  I 
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BERTHE  was  holding  a  council 
about  bonnets  with  her  maid 
and  Mademoiselle  Augustine  when 
I  went  in.  The  complexion  of 
the  sky  it  would  seem  was  a  graye 
complication  in  the  question  at 
issue;  it  was  of  a  dull  leaden 
colour,  for  though  the  heat  was 
intense,  the  sun  was  not  shining 
outright,  but  sulking  under  a 
heayy  yeil  of  cloud  that  looked  as 
if  it  might  explode  in  a  thunder- 
storm before  the  day  was  oyer. 

'How  6tourdie  you  are,  Clarisse!' 
exclaimed  Berthe,  impatiently ; 
'  the  idea  of  putting  me  into  gris 
perle  under  a  sky  like  that!  where 
are  your  eyes  ?' 

Glarisse  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, saw  the  folly  of  her  ways, 
and  proposed  a  pink  bonnet  to 
relieye  the  tmbecoming  sky  and 
the  grey  costume.  The  amend- 
ment was  approyed  of,  so  she  left 
the  room  to  fetch  the  bonnet 

'EUe  est  bonne  fllle,  cette 
Glarisse,  mais  elle  a  des  dis- 
tractions ^tonnantes,'  remarked 
Berthe. 

Mademoiselle  Augustine  sighed, 
smiled,  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 'What  will  you,  Madame 
la  Comtesse?  Every  one  is  not 
bom  an  artist.' 

'Every  one  who  is  bom  with 
eyes  in  their  head  can  use  them,' 
said  Berthe,  and  she  took  up  the 
ivory  puJQT  on  her  dressing  table, 
and  began  very  deliberately  shak- 
ing out  delicate  clouds  oip<mdr€\h 
la  vioUtU  over  her  forehead  and 
cheeks. 

We  were  going  together  to  a 
marriage  at  St.  Boch,  and  we 
were  to  be  there  at  noon  precisely, 
the  faire-^rt  said ;  so  I  had  to 
remind  Berthe  that  if  the  business 
of   powdering  and   puffing    pro- 


ceeded at  this  rate  we  might  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  the  drive. 
With  the  sudden  impulse  that 
carried  her  so  rapidly  from  one 
object  of  interest  to  another,  she 
dropped  the  puff,  snatched  the 
pink  bonnet  from  Glarisse,  put  it 
on  hastily,  seized  her  gloves  and 
prayer-book,  and  we  hurried  down 
stairs  and  were  off. 

On  turning  into  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honor6  we  found  a  crowd 
collected  in  front  of  the  mairie, 
Berthe  pulled  the  checkstring. 
'  It's  news  from  the  frontier,'  she 
exclaimed,  eagerly;  'and  if  we 
were  to  miss  the  wedding  we  must 
hear  it.' 

She  sprang  out  of  the  brougham 
and  I  after  her.  The  crowd  was 
so  deep  that  we  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  read  the  placards, 
but  judging  by  the  exclamations 
and  commentaries  that  accom- 
panied its  perusal  by  the  fore- 
most readers,  the  news  was  both 
exciting  and  agreeable. 

'  Fallait  pas  vous  effrayer,  mes 
petites  dames,'  said  a  blouse  who 
had  seen  us  alight,  and  saw  by 
our  faces  that  we  were  alarmed ; 
'we've  beaten  one  half  the  Prus- 
sians to  a  jelly,  and  driven  the 
rest  across  the  Rhine !' 

'  The  canaille !  I  always  said 
they  would  run  like  rabbits  the 
first  taste  they  got  of  our  chasse- 
pots !'  exclaimed  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
who  halted  with  arms  akimbo  and 
a  basket  of  vegetables  on  his  head 
to  hear  the  news. 

'  And  these  are  the  chaps  that 
marched  out  of  Berlin  to  the  cry 
of  "Nach  Paris!  Nach  Paris!" 
The  beggars!  They  were  glad 
enough  to  clean  our  streets,  aye 
and  would  have  cleaned  our  boots 
with  their  moustaches,  and  thank- 
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ful,  jnst  to  turn  a  penny  that  they 
could  not  get  at  home/  returned 
the  first  speaker. 

'  Nach  Paris,  indeed !'  cried  the 
lad  with  vegetables;  'let  them 
come,  let  them  try  it !' 

'Let  themi'  echoed  seyeral 
Yoices;  'we'll  give  thepi  a  warm 
welcome !' 

'  Ay,  that  we  will  V  declared  a 
pastrycook  from  the  other  end  of 
the  trottoir ;  'we'll  treat  them 
well,  we'll  serve  'em  up  aspic  h  la 
haumnette,  and  petiis  poi$  a  la 
mitrailleuse,  and  see  how  they 
Uke  it.' 

This  keen  joke  was  received 
with  hilarity  and  inmiense  ap* 
plause,  and  the  pastrycook,  his 
bonnet  de  coton  perched  on  one 
side,  strode  off  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  done  his  duty  and 
knows  it. 

The  remarks  of  the  crowd,  if 
not  very  lucid,  were  sufficiently 
conclusive  as  to  the  nat^re  of  the 
placard  that  held  it  gaping  before 
the  mairie.  The  news  was  clearly 
good  news,  so,  satisfied  with  this 
broad  fact,  BeHhe  and  I  jumped 
back  into  the  brougham  and  con- 
tinued our  way  to  St.  Boch.  But 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  con- 
spiracy against  our  getting  there. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  Bue  Boyale 
we  were  blocked  by  a  troop  of 
recruits  marching  down  from  the 
Boulevards  to  the  Bue  de  Bivoli. 
Flags  and  banners,  and  bunches 
of  tricoioured  ribbons  hoisted  on 
sticks  floated  at  intervals  above 
the  moving  mass,  and  the  stirring 
chaunt  of  the  Marseillaise  kept 
time  to  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
broken  tramp  of  undrilled  feet 
The  shops  emptied  themselves 
into  the  street,  buyers  and  sellers 
rushed  out  to  see  the  recruits, 
and  greet  them  with  cheers  and 
embraces,  while  many  joined  in 
the  chorus  and  shouted  enthusi- 
astically— '  Marchons !  marchons 
pour    la    patriel'      The   recruits 


every  now  and  then,  to  the  utter 
detriment  of  all  choral  harmony, 
relieving  their  pent-up  patriotism 
by  hurrahing  and  Vive  la  Francing 
with  frantic  energy. 

'  Pauvres  diables !'  exclaimed  a 
tradesman,  who  stood  near  us 
watching  the  stream  flow  past; 
'  how  many  among  them  will 
ever  set  eyes  on  Paris  again^  I 
wonder  ?' 

'Ah,  indeed!'  said  his  wife, 
'  but  all  the  same,  if  s  a  proud 
day  for  them  this,  whatever  may 
come  of  it ;  if  our  gamin  were  but 
a  few  years  older  he  would  be 
stepping  with  the  best  of  them, 
and  who  knows  he  might  come 
home  with  a  pair  of  gold  epaulets 
to  his  coat  ?' 

'Tush,  woman!'  retorted  the 
man,  sharply ;  '  there  is  plenty  of 
cAatr-<i-oanan  without  him,'  and 
he  went  back  to  his  shop. 

'  What  a  horrible  thing  war  is 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it/ 
said  Berthe,  turning  suddenly 
round  with  a  flushed  face ;  '  every 
man  going  by  there  is  the  centre 
of  another  life,  some,  perhaps,  of 
many  lives,  that  will  never  know 
happiness  again  if  he  be  killed. 
It  is  a  dreadful  scourge.  Thank 
God  I  have  no  brothers !' 

The  way  was  cleared  at  last^ 
and  the  carriages  were  able  to 
move  on.  The  noise  and  clamour 
that  rose  on  all  sides  of  us  grew 
louder  and  wilder  as  we  proceeded, 
one  would  have  fancied  the  entire 
population  had  been  seized  with 
delirium  tremens.  The  news  of  a 
victory,  coming  unexpectedly  after 
the  first  disasters  of  the  campaign, 
had  elated  the  popular  depression 
to  frenzy,  and,  as  usual  with 
Paris,  there  was  but  one  bound 
from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the 
giddiest  heights  of  exultation. 
Flags  were  thrust  out  of  windows 
and  chimney  pots,  an  eruption  of 
tricolour  broke  out  on  the  houses, 
as  if  by  magic  their  blank  fronts 
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were  yariegated  with  red,  white, 
and  blue.  Innnmerable  gamins 
cropped  up  from  those  mysterious 
regions  where  gamins  dwell,  and 
whence,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
they  emerge  and  improve  the 
opportunity ;  the  merry-faced, 
ragged  young  vagabonds  mustered 
in  force  on  the  macadam,  formed 
themselves  into  an  impromptu 
procession,  and  marched  along  the 
middle  of  the  street,  bawling  out 
the  Marseillaise  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices ;  older  gamins  caught 
the  infection  and  bawled  in  re- 
sponse, and  turned  and  marched 
with  them.  At  the  comer  of  the 
Place  Yend6me  a  citizen,  unable 
to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his 
patriotism,  stopped  a  fiacre,  and 
jumped  up  beside  the  driver,  and 
bade  him  stand  while  he  poured 
out  his  soul  to  the  patrie.  The 
cabman  reined  in  his  steed,  and 
stood  while  the  patriot  spouted 
his  improvisation,  stretching  out 
his  arms  to  the  column — the 
immortal  colxunn!  and  pointing 
his  periods  with  the  talismanio 
words:  Invincible!  Enfants  de  la 
France !  Terreur  de  Tennemi !  and 
so  forth.  No  speaker,  in  the 
forum  of  old  Bome  ever  elicited 
more  inspiriting  response  from  his 
hearers  than  the  citizen  patriot 
from  the  motley  audience  round 
his  cab.  Again  and  again  his 
voice  was  drowned  in  vociferous 
cheers  and  bravos,  and  when  he 
was  done  and  about  to  retire  from 
the  rostrum,  the  cabman,  altogether 
carried  away  by  the  emotions  of 
the  hour,  flung  his  arms  round 
the  orator  and  pressed  him  to  his 
heart,  and  then  addressing  himself 
to  the  assembled  citizens,  defiant- 
ly demanded  if  their  fellow  citizen 
had  not  deserved  well  of  them,  if 
there  was  any  danger  for  the 
patrie  while  she  could  boast  such 
sons  as  that!  The  appeal  was 
rapturously  responded  to  by  all, 
but  most  notably  by  an  en/ant  des 


Vosges,  who  tossed  his  heret  in 
the  air  and  caught  it  again,  and 
cried  vehemently — 

'  Pra/o  /  pra/o  1  Fife  U  bour- 
geois 1  fife  la  padrie  I' 

If  the  words  had  been  a  shell 
scattering  death  amongst  the  lis- 
teners, their  effect  could  not  have 
been  more  startling.  Like  light- 
ning the  spirit  of  the  crowd  was 
changed ;  its  joy  went  out  like  the 
snuff  of  a  candle;  it  swayed  one 
moment  to  and  fro,  hesitating, 
then  a  yell,  a  hiss,  and  a  scream 
shot  up  in  quick  succession. 

'  A  spy !  a  traitor !  a  Prussian ! 
d  I'eau !  d  la  lanteme !'  and  away 
they  flew  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
luckless  Alsatian,  whose  German 
accent  had  raised  the  devil.  The 
orator  stood  by  the  colunm  alone 
in  his  glory,  pelted  by  the  jargon 
of  cries  that  shot  across  him  on 
every  side  from  the  Boulevards 
and  the  many  streets  running  out 
of  the  Place :  '  Marchons !  d  Teau ! 
k  Berlin!  d  la  lanteme!'  It 
was  like  the  clash  of  contending 
tongues  from  Babel. 

This  was  our  last  adventure  till 
we  reached  St.  Boch.  As  might 
have  been  expected  we  were  late, 
the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the 
bride  was  undergoing  congratula- 
tions in  the  sacristy.  We  elbowed 
our  way  through  the  throng  of 
guests  and  were  in  due  time 
admitted  to  embrace  the  Marquise 
de  Chassedot,  nSe  H^l^ne  de 
Earodel,  and  to  shake  hands  with 
the  bridegroom,  and  sprinkle  our 
compliments  in  proper  proportion 
over  the  friends  and  relations  on 
both  sides. 

At  the  wedding  breakfast  the 
conversation  naturally  turned,  to 
tho  exclusion  of  all  other  topics, 
on  the  happy  event  which  had 
brought  us  all  together,  but  as 
soon  as  the  bride  left  the  table  to 
change  her  bridal  dress  for  a 
travelling  one,  everybody  as  if  by 
common  consent  burst  out  into 
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talk  about  the  war,  and  the  news 
that  had  thrown  the  city  into 
snch  commotion.  The  cautions 
incredulity  with  which  the  bulle- 
tin was  discussed  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  tumult  of 
enthusiasm  which  we  had  just 
witnessed  outside.  It  was  quite 
clear  no  one  belieyed  in  the 
'  famous  Tictory ;'  some  one  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  it  was  only  a 
blind  to  hide  some  more  shameful 
disaster  than  had  yet  befallen 
the  troops;  others  less  .peryerse 
thought  it  might  be  only  a  highly- 
coloured  statement  of  a  slight  suc- 
cess. As  to  the  authorities,  it  was 
who  would  cast  the  first  stone 
at  them  ;  the  goyemment  en  bloc 
was  a  rotten  machine  that  ought 
to  haye  been  broken  up  loDg  ago, 
a  crazy  old  ship  that  held  to- 
gether while  it  lay  rolling  in  the 
port,  but  mtust  ineyitably  fall  to 
pieces  in  the  first  gale  of  wind, 
and  go  down  with  all  her  crew; 
they  were  all  a  bad  lot ;  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
rottenness  were  those  few  officials 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and 
who  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  captain.  But  was 
not  this  the  case  from  time  imme- 
morial ?  In  the  downfall  of  eyery 
goyemment  we  see  the  same 
short-sighted  jealousy  prevail 
against  the  interests  of  the  state, 
men,  who  might  haye  saved  the 
country,  shoved  aside  by  intrigants, 
who  sacrifice  it  to  their  own  base 
ambitions. 

Some  allusion  was  made  to  the 
impending  siege  of  Paris,  but  it 
was  cut  short  by  the  irrepressible 
merriment  of  the  company;  the 
most  sober  could  not  speak  of 
such  an  absurdity  without  losing 
their  gravity;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
heavy  joke  worthy  of  those  beer- 
drinking  German  braggarts,  and 
no  sane  Frenchman  could  speak 
of  it  as  anything  else  without  beiug 
laughed  at.     As  a  joke,  however. 


it  was  discussed,  and  gaye  rise  to 
many  minor  pleasantries  that  pro- 
voked a  good  deal  of  fan.  An 
interesting  young  mother  wished 
the  city  might  be  invested  and 
starved,  because  it  would  be  so 
delightful  to  starve  oneself  to 
death  for  one's  baby,  to  store  np 
one's  scanty  food  for  the  inBooent 
little  darling,  and  see  it  grow  &t 
on  its  mother's  dSvouemeni.  A 
young  girl  declared  she  qnite 
longed  for  the  opportunity  of 
proving  her  love  to  her  father; 
the  Grecian  daughter  would  be  a 
pale  myth  compared  to  her,  and 
the  daughter  of  Paris  would  go 
down  to  posterity  as  a  type  of 
filial  duty  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  before.  The  kind  aod 
quantity  of  provisions  to  be  laid 
in  for  the  contingency  gave  rise 
to  a  vast  deal  of  fun.  One  young 
crevS  hoped  his  maltre  d*h&Ul 
would  provide  a  good  stock  of 
cigars,  he  could  live  on  smoke  by 
itself  rather  than  without  smoke 
and  with  every  other  sort  of 
nourishment;  but  it  should  be 
imlimited  smoke  and  of  the  b^ 
quality;  his  sister  thought  of 
bringing  a  sack  of  chocolate  bon- 
bons, and  contemplated  herself 
with  great  satisfaction  arrived  at 
her  last  pr&line,  which  she  he- 
roically insisted  on  her  brother's 
accepting,  while  she  embraced  him, 
and,  seated  on  her  empty  sack, 
expired  of  inanition  at  his  feet. 

'  Do  you  intend  to  stay  for  the 
tragedy,  Madame?'  inquired  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  live  on 
smoke,  addressing  himself  to 
Berthe. 

'  If  I  belieyed  in  the  tragedy, 
certainly  not,'  she  replied,  '  buti 
don't ;  Paris  is  not  going  to  be  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  us  with  an 
heroic  opportunity.' 

'  Not  of  the  melodramatic  sort 
perhaps,*  observed  our  Austrian 
friend,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in 
his  habitually  serene  manner,  '  but 
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those  vho  haye  any  plain  protae 
heroism  to  dispose  of  can  take  it 
to  the  ambulances,  where  it  will 
be  thankfully  receiyed  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  I  went  yes- 
terday to  see  a  poor  fellow  who  is 
lying  in  great  agony  at  Beanjon, 
his  mother  and  sister  are  watching 
him  day  and  night,  they  dare  not 
try  to  moye  him  home  lest  he 
should  die  on  the  way;  he  lost 
both  arms  at  Grayelotte.  There 
are  plenty  more  like  him,  Jfes- 
dames,  if  you  wish  to  offar  them 
your  services.' 

Berthe  shuddered. 

'  Thank  God  I  have  no  brothersl' 
she  murmured  under  her  breath. 

'  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it 
all?'  I  said,  'admitting  that  the 
siege  of  Pans  is  an  utter  impos- 
sibility, half  Europe  must  be  over- 
hauled before  peace  is  definitively 
established  ?' 

'  So  it '  will  be,'  asserted  the 
Austrian  coolly ;  *  wait  a  little  and 
you  will  see  all  the  powers  trotted 
out;  first  Bussia  will  put  her 
finger  in  the  mSl^,  and  then  Eng- 
land's turn  will  come.' 

'  I  hope  England  will  haye  the 
sense  to  keep  out  of  it,'  said 
Berthe,  '  she  would  be  sure  to  get 
the  worst  of  it,  fighting  single- 
handed,  as  she  should  do  now.' 

'  That's  precisely  why  Bussia 
will  take  care  that  she  does  not 
keep  out  of  it,'  remarked  the 
Austrian. 

'  And  what  would  Bussia  gain 
by  England's  being  worsted.' 

'  She  would  gain  the  satisfac- 
tion of  paying  off  old  scores  that 
have  rankled  in  her  side  these 
fifteen  years.  Do  you  foncy  that 
she  has  forgotten  that  little  episode 
in  the  Crimea,  or  that  she  is  less 
bent  on  revenge  because  she 
doesn't  blast  and  blow,  and  keep 
her  victim  on  the  qui-vive  by 
forever  threatening  to  annihilate 
her,  and  so  forth?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.      Bussia   neither    boasts    nor 


brags,  but  quietly  holds  her  tongue, 
and  keei)s  her  temper,  and  bides 
her  time.  When  she  is  quite 
ready,  and  the  day  is,  perhaps,  not 
so  very  remote,  she  will  pick  a  fight 
with  England,  and  every  pope 
and  peasant  in  holy  Bussia  will 
light  a  candle  to  his  holy  images, 
and  when  the  news  comes  in  that 
England  has  been  thrashed,  they 
will  light  as  many  as  will  illumi* 
nate  the  Urals  and  the  Gaucacus.' 

'  Apr^  ?'  I  said. 

'  Apr^  what,  Madame  ?' 

'  When  they  have  thrashed  her, 
what  will  they  do  with  her  ?' 

'  Do  with  her  1  Annex  her.' 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face  without  a  smile  on  his ;  but 
I  coxdd  not  believe  he  was  speak* 
ing  seriously,  and  I  burst  out 
laughing. 

'  The  position  of  the  conquered 
territory  might  offer  some  difii- 
culties  in  the  way  of  annexation,' 
I  said,  presently ;  '  but  we  will 
assume  that  the  obliging  Provi- 
dence of  pious  King  William  in* 
terferes  in  behalf  of  his  Muscovite 
brother,  and  overcomes  all  obstacles 
by  land  and  by  sea,  and  that  the 
doughty  little  island  is  constituted 
a  colony  of  the  Czar's  dominions, 
what  could  he  do  with  it  ?  What 
earthly  use  would  it  be  to  him  ?' 

'  Use  I'  echoed  the  Austrian, 
elevating  his  eye-brows  with  a 
supercilious  smile;  '  in  the  first 
place,  he  might  make  it  a  little 
succursale  to  Siberia.  There  is  a 
whole  generation  of  those  un- 
manageable, half-mad  Poles  safely 
walking  about  this  side  of  Europe, 
plotting,  and  dreaming,  and  rhap- 
sodising; only  think  what  a  con- 
venience it  would  be  to  their 
father  the  Czar,  if  he  had  a  centre 
of  action  so  near  them !  He  would 
catch  them  like  rabbits,  and  then, 
instead  of  hawking  them  over  the 
world  to  Nerchintz  and  Irkoutsk, 
he  could  sentence  them  to  per- 
petual sciatica,  or  chronic  km- 
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bago,  or  a  mild  term  of  ten  yeaiB' 
rheumatisin  in  the  Isle  of  Fogs, 
yersQs,  the  mines  and  the  knout, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  paternal 
chastisements  administered  in 
Siberia.  Then,  over  and  above 
this  immense  accommodation,  he 
might  have  his  docks  in  England ; 
he  might  make  the  naughty  Poles 
learn  of  his  English  subjects  how 
to  build  ships,  till,  by-and-by,  the 
nayy  of  holy  Bussia  would  be  the 
finest  navy  in  the  world,  and  big, 
top-heayy  Prussia  would  shake  in 
her  shoes,  and  hot-headed  trouble- 
some France  would  keep  quietly  on 
her  knees  in  the  mire,  and  all 
Europe  would  bow  down  before 
the  Czar  and  swing  the  incense- 
pot  under  his  nose.  Use,  indeed  1 
Let  him  catch  England,  and  I 
promise  you  hell  find  plenty  of 
use  for  her.' 

'  Tes,'  I  said,  '  just  so ;  let  him 
catch  her.' 

It  was  near  three  when  the 
wedding  party  broke  up,  and 
Berthe  and  I  droye  away.  We 
foimd  the  excitement  abroad  still 
unabated.  At  the  comer  of  many 
streets  patriots  were  perorating  to 
animated  crowds;  tongues  innu- 
merable were  running  up  and 
down  the  gamut  of  noise  with  the 
most  extraordinary  variations. 
There  is  always  something  stir- 
ring in  the  sight  of  a  great  popular 
emotion;  but  in  this  instance  it 
was  more  threatening  than  ex- 
hilirating.  You  felt  that  it  was 
labelled  dangerous,  that  terrible 
elements  of  destruction  were  seeth- 
ing |  close  under  the  surface-foam, 
and  that  the  chattering,  and 
shouting,  and  good  fellowship 
might,  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  be 
changed  to  murderous  hate  and 
madness  beyond  control.  It  was 
madness  already,  but  it  was  a 
harmless  madness  so  far.  Was  it 
nothing  more?  Was  there  no 
method  in  it,  I  wondered,  as  we 
beheld  the  people  haranguing  and 


being  harangued,  rushing  and  ges* 
ticulating,  and  all  showing  in 
their  faces  and  gestures  the  same 
feverish  excitement.  Were  they 
no  better  than  a  cityfol  of  apes, 
chattering  and  screaming  from 
mere  impulse?  Was  it  all  quackery 
and  cant  without  any  redeeming 
note  of  sacrifice,  and  truth,  and 
valour,  and  would  all  this  fiery 
twaddle  die  out  presently  in 
smoke  and  dumbness  ? 

We  had  turned  down  to  the 
Bue  de  Bichelieu  and  were  coming 
back,  when  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  body  of  volunteers 
marching  past  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse.  They  were  in  spruce  new 
uniforms,  and  they  were  singing 
something  that  was  not  the  Mar- 
seillaise,  or  La  Ccuquette  au  phre 
Bugeaud,  or  any  other  of  the  many 
chaunts  we  had  been  listening  to ; 
altogether  their  appearance  and 
voices  roused  our  curiosity,  so 
Berthe  desired  the  coachman  to 
follow  in  their  wake,  that  we  might 
find  out  what  troops  they  were, 
and  what  they  were  singing.  They 
turned  up  the  Bue  de  la  Banque, 
to  the  Place  des  Petits  Pdres,  and 
there  they  entered  the  church  of 
Notre -Dame  des  Yictoires;  as 
many  of  them  as  could  find  room, 
for  they  numbered  some  thousands, 
and  nearly  half  had  to  remain 
outside.  The  great  front  doors 
were  thrown  open,  so  that  those 
who  were  in  the  place  could  see  all 
that  went  on  within ;  the  soldiers 
were  on  their  knees,  bareheaded, 
and  a  venerable  old  priest  was 
speaking  to  them;  but  his  voice 
was  so  feeble  that  what  he  said  was 
audible  only  to  those  who  were 
close  to  the  altar.  There  was  no 
need  now  to  ask  who  those  men 
were,  or  whence  they  came ;  none 
but  the  men  of  Brittany,  the  sons 
of  the  men  who  went  out  to  death 
against  the  ruthless  soldiery  of 
Bobespierre  to  the  cry  of  Bieu  et 
le  Roi  \  were  likely  to  walk  through 
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Paris  bearing  the  cross  at  their 
head,  and  making  the  ex-Totos  of 
Notre -Dame  des  Yictoires  shake 
on  the  walls  to  the  echo  of  the 
grand  old  Yendean  hymns;  none 
but  the  descendants  of  the  men 
whose     '  strength     was     as    the 
strength    of   ten,    because    their 
hearts  were  pure/  would  dare  in 
these  days  of    sneaking,  shame- 
faced Christianity,  to  commit  such 
a  brazen  act  of  faith.     The  volun- 
teers were  accompanied  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  mostly  rela- 
tions and  friends,  but  they  re- 
mained outside,  leaving  the  church 
to  the  soldiers.    It  was  a  strange 
and  beautiful  sight  to  see  those 
brave,    proud    Bretons    kneeling 
down  with  the  simplicity  of  little 
children  before  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  singing  their 
hymn  to  the  Grod  of  Hosts,  ask- 
ing His  blessing  on    themselves 
and  their  arms  before  they  went 
out  to  battle.    When  they  came 
out  of  the  church  with  the  cur6 
at  their  head  all  the  people  of  a 
common  impulse  fell  upon  their 
knees  in  the   Place  to   get    his 
blessing ;  the  men  received  it  with 
bare    heads  and  in   silence,  the 
women  weeping,  most  of  them, 
while  some  lifted  up  their  hands 
with    the  old  priest  and  prayed 
out  loud  a  blessing  on  the  soldiers. 
Then  he  spoke  a  few  words  to 
them,  not  to  the  soldiers  only,  or 
chiefly,  but  to  all,  especially  to 
the  women.     He  bade  them  re- 
member that  they  had  their  post 
in  the  national  struggle,  and  that 
they  might  be  a  noble  help  or  a 
guilty  hindrance  as  they  chose. 
Those  who  had  husbands  or  bro- 
thers or  sons  in  the  ranks  would 
understand  this  without  any  ex- 
planation from  him.     But  there 
were  many  amongst  them  who  had 
no  near  relations  in  danger,  and 
who   fancied,  perhaps,  that  this 
exempted  them  from  sharing  the 
common  burthen,  and  that  they 
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were  privileged  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  general  anguish  and  anxiety. 
It  was  a  pagan  feeling,  unworthy 
of  a  daughter  of  France  and  still 
more  of  a  Christian.    There  could 
be  no  isolation  at  a  time  like  this. 
All  should  suffer,  and  all  should 
serve.     Those,  happily,  who  had 
no  kindred  of  their  own  at  the 
frontier  should  adopt  in  spirit  the 
brave  fellows  who  had  left  none 
behind,  they  should  care  for  them 
and  comfort  and  encourage  them 
from  a  distance,  like  true  sisters, 
helping  them  in  the  battle-field 
with  their   prayers,  and  in  the 
camp  and  the  hospital  by  their 
active  and  loving  ministration ;  let 
such   among  them  as  were  free 
and  fit  to  do  it  go  and  learn  of  that 
other  sisterhood  of  the  diviner  sort 
how  to  serve  as  they  do  who  serve 
with    the    strong    pure    love    of 
charity;  let  them  who  could  not 
do  this  give  abundantly  where- 
with the  stricken  soldier  might 
be  healed  and  comforted  on  his 
bed  of  pain;  if  they  could  not 
give  their  hands  lot  them  give 
their  hearts  and  their  money ;  let 
them  help  by  sacrifice;  sacrifice 
of  some  sort  was  within  the  reach 
of  all.    He  blessed  them  again  at 
the  close  of  his  little  exhortation, 
and  then  every  one  got  up.     The 
Bretons  fell  into  rank,  and,  rend- 
ing the  welkin  with  one  loud  cry 
of  Dieu  et  la  France  i  marched  on 
to  the  Northern  railway. 

Berthe  and  I  had  been  kneel- 
ing  with  the  crowd.  'Let  us 
follow  and  see  the  last  of  them,'  she 
said;  and  we  got  into  the  brou^iam, 
and  went  on  at  a  foot  pace. 

The  scene  at  *  th^  station  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it  The  pathos 
of  those  rough  farewells,  the  la- 
mentations of  some  of  the  women, 
the  Maccabean  courage  of  others, 
the  shrill  crying  of  little  children, 
the  tears  of  strong  men  who  felt 
it  like  men,  but  bore    it    with 
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tho  courage  of  soldiers  and  the 
exulting  hope  of  Christians;  it 
was  a  sight  to  make  one's  heart 
glad  to  rapture,  or  sad  to  de- 
spair. 

We  had  no  sooner  alighted  than 
I  lost  sight  of  Berthe — indeed, 
I  had  forgotten  her.  My  whole 
thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the 
scene  going  on  around  me.  It 
was  only  when  the  bell  rang  and 
the  soldiers  passed  out  to  the 
deharcaddre,  leaving  the  space  com- 
paratively empty,  that  I  looked 
about  and  saw  her  in  the  middle 
of  the  trottoir  with  her  arms  round 
a  young  girl  who  was  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  It 
appeared  that  she  was  just  a  fort- 
night married  to  a  Breton  lad  of 
her  own  age — nineteen ;  they  had 
worked  hard  and  saved  all  their 
little  earnings  these  five  years 
past  in  order  to  gel^  married,  and 
now,  just  as  they  were  so  happy, 
he  had  gone  away  from  her,  and 
she  would  never  see  him  again; 
he  was  certain  Ito  be  killed,  be- 
cause he  was  so  good  and  loving 
and  ^clever.  Berthe  pressed  the 
poor  child  to  her  heart,  and 
committed  herself  to  the  wildest 
pledges  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
young  hero;  and,  finally,  after 
evoking  a  burst  of  passionate 
gratitude  and  love  from  the  girl, 
who  half  believed  her  to  be  a 
beneficent  fairy  sent  on  a  special 
mission  of  comfort  to  her,  Berthe 
exacted  a  promise  that  she  was 
to  come  and  see  her  the  next  day, 
and  we  set  our  faces  homewards. 

We  drove  on  for  a  little  while 
in  silence,  looking  each  ooi  of  our 
separate  portikre,  our  hearts  too 
full  for  conversation.  I  saw  by 
Berthe's  eyes  that  she  had  been 
crying,  and  I  felt  instinctively 
that  a  great  struggle  was  going 
on  within  her.  My  whole  heart 
was  vibrating  in  sympathy  with 
it,  but  I  could  not  say  so.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  silence  between 


us  became  oppressive,  and  Berthey 
suddenly  turning  round,  exclaimed  z, 

'  And  I  was  thanking  €rod  that 
I  had  no  brothers !  Blind,  selfiab 
fool  that  I  was !' 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbing 
convulsively.  The  change  in  her 
bright  and  volatile  spirit  seemed 
to  make  a  change  in  all  the 
world.  I  could  no  longer  accuse 
the  people,  as  I  had  done  an  hour 
ago,  of  being  mere  puppets  dancing 
to  a  tune  and  throwing  themselvea 
into  attitudes  that  meant  no  more 
than  a  sick  man's  raving.  No, 
it  was  not  all  cant  and  tinkle  and 
false  echo;  there  was  substance 
under  the  symbolizing;  there 
were  men  amongst  them  who  wor- 
shipped Grod  and  were  proud  to 
proclaim  it ;  there  were  hearts  that 
seemed  dead,  but  were  only  sleep- 
ing. Paris  was  dancing  in  mad 
mirth  like  a  harlequin  to-day,  but 
to-morrow  it  would  be  different; 
to-morrow  the  smoke  and  the  flame 
woxdd  go  out,  leaving  behind 
them  the  elements  of  a  great 
nation  burnt  pure  of  the  cor- 
roding dross  that  had  choked  and 
held  them  captive  so  long. 

On  arriving  at  home  Berthe 
found  a  costume  which  had  just 
come  from  M.  Grandhomme's  laid 
out  on  her  bed.  At  any  other  mo- 
ment the  sight  would  have  claimed 
her  delighted  attention,  but  she 
turned  firom  it  with  a  feeling  of 
indifference  now,  almost  of  dis- 
gust. 

Glarisse,  who  had  been  puzzling 
over  some  new  trick  in  the  trim- 
ming, took  it  up  in  a  flurry,  and 
was  for  trying  it  on  at  once  to 
see  how  it  fitted,  and  whether  the 
novelty  became  her  mistress ;  but 
Berthe,  with  a  movement  of  im- 
patience, told  her  to  put  it  away, 
that  she  was  in  no  mood  for  at- 
tending to  litms  just  then.  The 
girl  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment.     A   costume    of    Graid- 
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homme^B  that  cost  eleyen  hmidred 
francs  to  be  called  a  bitisel  It 
was  flat  profanity.  She  left  the 
room  with  a  painful  presentiment 
that  something  serious  was  amiss 
with  Madame  la  Comtesse. 

As  soon  as  Berthe  was  alone 
she  began  to  think.  It  was  a  new 
experience  in  her  life  this  process 
of  thinking,  and  she  was  hard 
pressed  by  it;  for  it  was  no  va- 
cant reverie  that  she  was  indulging 
in,  but  a  sharp,  compulsory  re- 
view of  her  past  and  present  ex- 
istence, and  the  result  was  any- 
thing but  soothing.  Her  life  up 
to  this  day  had  been  the  life  of  a 
butterfly,  gay,  airy,  amusing,  very 
enjoyable  to  herself,  and  harm- 
less enough  as  regarded  her  fel- 
low-creatures. She  had  drunk 
her  flll  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
enjoying  herself  in  every  possible 
way ;  legitimately ;  she  was  inca- 
pable of  wronging  or  hurting  any 
one;  she  was  extravagant  in  her 
dress  and  other  luxuries,  but  her 
fortune  allowed  this,  and  she 
made  no  debts.  So  far  her  life 
was  blameless,  and,  indeed,  if  she 
compared  it  with  many  of  the 
lives  around  her  it  was  a  very 
respectable  one.  But  suddenly  her 
standard  was  knocked  down,  and 
all  her  comfortable  theories  col- 
lapsed. It  turned  out  that  she 
had  a  soul  somewhere,  which  she 
had  forgotten  all  about,  while 
living,  as  if  happily  free  from 
that  incumbrance,  in  selfishness 
and  folly  that  were  counted  by 
this  newly-revealed  standard  little 
short  of  guilt.  It  was  an  unex- 
pected discovery,  and  a  most  nn- 
pleasant  ouq.     That  exclamation 


which  had  escaped  her  twice,  at 
the  thought  of  the  great  general 
sorrow,  kept  ringing  in  her  ears 
like  a  warning  and  a  reproach: 
*  Thank  God  I  have  no  brothers!* 
Who,  then,  were  those  men  whom 
she  had  just  seen  going  forth  in 
voluntary  self-devotion  to  fight 
for  her  and  those  who  like  her 
could  not  defend  themselves? 
Was  there  such  a  thing  in  Chris- 
tendom as  a  woman  or  a  man 
who  had  no  brothers?  Yet 
Berthe  had  believed  herself  to  be 
this  impossibility;  she  had  been 
living  up  to  it  in  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  her  brothers,  ignoring 
them  as  a  heathen  might,  or  nsing 
them  solely  for  her  own  selfish 
purposes,  to  work  for  her  and 
minister  to  her  interests  or  her 
pleasures. 

Her  eye  wandered  absently  from 
one  object  to  another  till  it  fell 
npon  a  pale  ivory  figure  on  a  vel- 
vet background  fastened  to  the 
wall,  and  half  shrouded  by  the 
curtains  of  the  bed. 

'  I  am  young ;  it  is  not  too 
late;  I  will  begin  life  afresh,' 
said  Berthe,  rising,  and  moving 
restlessly  across  the  room.  '  I  will 
begin  to-morrow;  no,  to-day  — 
now.'  She  went  close  up  to  the 
bed,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
with  clasped  hands,  her  lips 
moving  in  quick,  low  utterances, 
and  then  fell  upon  her  knees  be- 
fore the  pale  thorn-crowned  head 
looking  down  upon  her. 

They  never  knew  it;  but  this 
conquest  of  a  noble  woman's  life 
was  perhaps  the  first  victory  won 
by  the  Breton  soldiers  who  set 
out  to  battle  that  day. 

Gbace  Bamsay. 
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CAUGHT. 

TJ*  ARLY  on  a  cloudless  morning, 
"■^  In  the  flowery  month  of  May, 
Peerless  Jane,  her  pillow  scorning^ 

To  the  wild  flowers  hied  away. 
Scarce  began  her  woodland  ramble, 

Thorns  and  thickets  tripping  past, 
When  a  rude  and  envious  bramble 

Caught  her  robe  and  held  her  fast ! 


Just  in  time  to  extricate  her, 

Somebody  was  passing  by ; 
Love  the  rest  can  best  relate— her 

Sweet  confusion  at  the  sigh — 
Somebody 5  long  sigh  enraptured  — 

And  his  look  so  tenderly 
Telling  her  that  he,  too,  captured, 

Would  not,  if  he  could,  be  free. 


l'envoi. 


Beauty  oft  life's  vainer  pleasures 

Seeking  with  hope's  morning  ray, 
Culls  the  wild  flowers'  gaudy  treasures 

Glittering  round  her  thorny  way  : 
Culling  them  without  reflection, 

In  the  brake  she's  left  forlorn, 
Cosom-torn  by  lost  affection, 

Caught  by  hope's  false  dream  of  morn. 


John  Sheehax. 
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THE  KING  LEAE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  STEPPES. 
^vmiUttt!  from  Sfian  Coutga^tttf* 

Br  Mrs.  Bttrt  Palliser. 


ONE  winter's  evening,  a  party  of 
college  friends  had  assembled 
together,  and  the  conyersation 
tnmed  npon  Shakspeare,  and  npon 
the  different  characters  in  his 
plays,  which  were  all  drawn  with 
such  astonishing  tmthfulness  that 
each  one  could  name  an  Othello, 
a  Hamlet,  or  a  Falstaff,  as  among 
the  persons  they  had  chanced  to 
meet. — 'And  I,  gentlemen,'  said 
onr  host,'  have  known  a  King 
Lear.  And  he  began  his  nar- 
rative. 

'  I  passed  my  early  yonth  in 
the  country,  in  the  domain  of  my 
mother,  a  rich  Bossian  landed 
proprietor  in  the  government  of 
X .  The  most  striking  im- 
pression that  has  remained  npon 
my  memory,  is  the  person  of 
Martin  Petrovitoh  Eharlof,  our 
nearest  neighbour.  In  my  life, 
I  never  saw  any  one  like  him. 
Imagine  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
with  an  enormous  body,  upon 
which  was  set,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  neck,  a  monstrous 
head,  surmounted  by  a  tangled 
mass  of  greyish,  yellow  hair,  al- 
most joining  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 
On  his  sunburnt  face  was  a  broad, 
flat  nose,  little  blue  eyes,  and  a 
small  mouth.  His  voice  was 
hoarse  but  sonorous.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  not  disagree- 
able ;  there  was  a  certain  grandeur 
in  it,  but  so  strange,  so  extraor- 
dinary. And  then,  what  arms, 
what  legs,  what  shoulders!  Sum- 
mer and  winter  Eharlof  wore  a 
kind  of  igxaic  of  greenish  cloth, 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  Circas- 
sian belt.  I  never  saw  hinn  wear 
a  cravat  He  breathed  slowly  and 
heavily,  like  a  bullock,  and  walked 


noiselessly.  His  Herculean  strength 
inspired  the  respect  of  all  the 
country  round,  and  various  legends 
were  circulated  relating  to  it.  It 
was  afitocied  that  one  day,  on 
meeting  a  bear,  he  felled  it  to  the 
earth  with  his  fist;  and  that,  on 
another  occasion,  having  surprised 
a  peasant  in  his  orchard,  in  the 
act  of  stealing  his  beehives,  he 
flung  him  over  the  hedge,  together 
with  the  horse  and  cart  he  had 
brought  to  carry  away  his  plunder. 
But  Eharlof  did  not  pride  himself 
on  his  physical  strength  so  much 
as  upon  hiis  birth,  his  position,  and 
the  mental  superiority  for  which 
he  gave  himself  credit.  My  mo- 
ther received  him  with  especial 
kindness,  for  he  had  saved  her  life, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  stopping  her 
carriage  on  the  edge  of*  a  deep 
ravine  into  which  the  horses  had 
fallen.  The  shafts  and  harness 
were  broken,  but  Elharlof  never 
left  his  hold  of  the  wheel,  though 
the  blood  was  starting  from  his 
finger-nails.  It  was  my  mother 
who  hail  given  him  his  wife,  an 
orphan  reared  in  her  own  house. 
She  died  young,  leaving  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married. 

'  Eharlof  was  a  good  landed  pro- 
prietor. Of  the  obedience  of  his 
peasantry  it  were  idle  to  speak. 
Large  and  heavy  as  he  was,  he 
never  went  on  foot,  but  drove  a 
low  droski,  drawn  by  an  old,  de- 
crepid  horse,  bearing  the  scar  of  a 
wound  it  had  received  in  battle. 
Behind  the  droski  sat  always  his 
little  Cossack  boy,  Maximka. 

'  I  have  already  said  that  my 
mother  treated  Eharlof  with  re- 
spect.   She  saw  in  him  a  kind  of 
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deyoted  giant  who,  if  needs  be, 
would  not  hesitate  to  fight  a  whole 
army  of  revolted  serfs.  Besides, 
he  was  loyal,  never  borrowed 
money,  never  drank,  and,  if  he 
was  deficient  in  education,  was 
not  wanting  in  intelligence.  Who 
would  have  thought  this  giant, 
80  confident  in  his  own  powers, 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  ? 
They  would  come  on  without  any 
apparent  cause,  and  he  would  then 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and 
call  his  Cftssack  boy  to  read  or 
sing  to  him — ^the  colossus  Eharlof 
feared  deaths 

'  Men  of  great  physical  xx>wer 
are  generally  phlegmatic,  but  this 
was  not  his  case.  His  wrath  was 
easily  aroused,  and  no  one  had  the 
I>ow6r  of  more  readily  irritating 
him  than  the  brother  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  a  contemptible  little 
being,  half  buffoon,  half  parasite, 
who  lived  with  us.  His  name 
was  Bitschkof,  but  he  always  bore 
the  sobriquet  of  Souvenir. 

'  I  was  anxious  to  see  Eharlofs 
house,  and  one  day  proposed  to 
return  with  him ;  it  was  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  We  entered 
the  courtyard.  On  one  side  was 
an  old  habitation  with  thatched 
roof,  on  the  other,  a  newly  built 
house.  "  See,"  said  Kharlof,  "  in 
what  a  hovel  my  father  lived,  and 
look  at  the  palace  I  have  built 
for  myself."  It  was  so  slightly 
built,  it  looked  like  a  castle  of 
cards.  Five  or  six  dogs,  each  one 
uglier  than  the  other,  saluted  us 
with  furious  barkings.  "  These 
are  our  shepherd  dogs,"  said 
Eharlof,  "  of  the  true  Crimean 
race.  Be  quiet,  you  rascals,  or  I 
will  hang  you  all." 

'  A  young  man  in  a  long  nan- 
keen coat  appeared  at  the  doorstep 
of  the  new  house,  and  reveren- 
tially assisted  his  father-in-law  to 
alight  "Anna,"  caUed  Kharlof, 
''  the  son  of  Natalia  Nicolavna 
condescends  to  visit  us.     We  must 


entertain  him.  Arrange  the  table 
immediately.  Where  is  little 
Evlampia? 

'  "  She  is  not  at  home ;  she  is 
gone  to  the  fields  to  gather  oom- 
fiowers."  Evlampia  was  the 
younger  daughter,  and  her  father's 
favourite.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
was  ready.  Surprised  at  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Eharlofs  orders 
were  executed,  I  followed  him  into 
the  dining-room,  where,  on  a 
table,  covered  with  a  white  pat- 
terned red  doth,  was  laid  out  the 
repast,  consisting  of  curds,  cream, 
wheaten  bread,  and  powdered 
sugar,  mixed  with  cinnamon. 
While  I  was  eating,  Eharlof  fell 
asleep.  Anna  stood  before  me  per- 
fectly motionless,  her  eyes  fixed 
ui>on  the  grotmd,  and  through  the 
window,  I  could  see  her  husband 
leading  my  horse  up  and  down  the 
courtyard,  x)olishing  with  his  hands 
the  curb  chain  which  he  had  de- 
tached from  the  bridle. 

'  My  mother  did  not  like  Ehar- 
lofs eldest  daughter.  She  thought 
her  proud.  Towards  my  mother, 
she  was  cold  and  reserved,  though 
she  had  placed  her  at  school, 
found  her  a  husband,  and  pre- 
sented her  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage with  a  thousand  roubles  and 
an  Indian  shawl.  Anna  was  the 
terror  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  peasants. 

*  Eharlof  woke  up.  "  Anna," 
he  said,  "  play  something  on  the 
piano,  that  pleases  these  young 
gentlemen."  I  turned  my  head, 
and  saw  the  pitiable  semblance  of  . 
a  harpsichord  in  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

'  "  I  obey,  father,  but  I  can 
play  nothing  which  would  interest 
the  gentleman;  and,  besides,  the 
strings  are  all  broken." 
.  '  "  Then,"  said  Eharlof,  "  Vo- 
lodka*  shall 'show  you  the  granary," 
calling  to  his  son-in-law,  who  was 
still  walking  my  horse  up  and  down. 

*  The  diminutive  of  Vladimir. 
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Yladimir  Slotkine  was  an  orphan 
whom  my  mother  had  sent  to  the 
Tillage  school,  and  afterwards 
married  to  Anna.  She  called  him 
her  little  Jew,  and  his  hooked 
nose,  black  eyes,  and  red  lips  were 
quite  of  the  (Mental  type.  A  thirst 
for  gain  was  the  leading  feature 
in  his  character. 

*  In  one  of  the  turns  of  the  road, 
I  met  the  second  daughter  of 
Eharlof.  A  wreath  of  corn-flowers 
encircled  her  head.  We  saluted 
each  other  in  silence.  Evlampia 
was  less  beautiful  than  her  sister, 
but  of  a  different  stamp.  Tall 
and  strongly  made,  eyerything  in 
her  was  on  a  large  scale — ^head, 
limbs,  hands,  teeth,  and,  above  all, 
her  eyes  of  a  dull  blue  with  heavy 
eyelids.  This  monumental  being 
was  a  true  daughter  of  Eharlof. 
Her  plait  of  fair  hair  was  so  long 
she  was  obliged  to  twist  it  three 
times  round  her  head.  There 
was  something  wild,  almost  fero- 
cious, in  the  expression  of  her 
eyes.  "  She  is  untameable,  of 
Cossack  blood,"  said  Eharlof.  In 
my  heart,  she  intimidated  me; 
this  colossal  being  too  closely  re- 
sembled her  father. 

*  One  day,  towards  evening,  in 
the  month  of  June,  Eharlof  was 
announced.  My  mother  was  as- 
tonished, as  he  never  paid  such 
late  visits.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
chair  near  the  door,  and  looked 
so  pale,  the  expression  of  lus  face 
so  disturbed,  that  my  mother  ex- 
claimed, "Speak,  speak;  some- 
thing has  happened.  Has  your 
fit  of  melancholy  returned  ?" 

'  Eharlof  knit  his  brow.  "  No, 
it  is  not  my  melancholy;  that 
comes  on  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question, 
madam.  What  do  you  think  of 
deith?" 

'  "  Of  what?"  said  my  mother, 
startled. 

'  **  I  have  just  had  a  nocturnal 


hallucination,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  a  nocturnal  hallucination," 
he  repeated,  "  I  am  a  great  seer 
of  visions."  Eharlof  gave  a  deep 
sigh,  and  continued,  "  About  a 
week  back — it  was  exactly  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Peter — ^I  laid  down  to 
rest  myself,  and  fell  asleep.  Sud- 
denly, I  saw  enter  my  room  a  black 
colt,  which  began  to  gambol  and 
grin  at  me  with  his  teeth.  And 
then,  this  same  colt  turned  round 
and  gave  me  a  kick  on  the  left 
elbow,  in  the  most  sensitive  part, 
and  I  awoke.  My  left  arm  was 
powerless,  and  so  was  my  left  leg. 
It  is  paralysis,  I  said  to  myself. 
By  degrees  circulation  returned, 
but  a  creeping  sensation  ran 
through  all  my  joints,  and  as  soon 
as  I  open  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
it  begins  again." 

'  "  But,  Martin  Petrovitch,  "you 
have  been  only  lying  upon  your 
arm  when  asleep." 

'  "  No,  madam,  it  is  not  what 
you  are  pleased  to  say.  It  is  a 
warning  I  have  received ;  it  is  the 
announcement  of  my  death.  Con- 
sequently, I  come  to  tell  you  my 
intentions  without  loss  of  time. 
Not  wishing  that  death  should 
take  me  unawares,  I,  the  humble 
slave  of  the  Almighty,  have  de- 
termined to  divide,  in  my  life- 
time, all  my  property  between  my 
two  daughters,  Anna  and  Ev- 
lampia." 

'"A  reasonable  idea,  only  it 
appears  to  me  you  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry." 

' "  And  as  I  desire  in  this  same 
affair,"  continued  Eharlof.  "  to  ob- 
serve the  necessary  legal  forms,  I 
beg  of  your  son  Dmtri,  and  to  my 
relation,  Bitschkof,  I  prescribe  it 
as  a  duty,  to  witness  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  formal  act,  and 
the  giving  over  possession  to  my 
daughters  Anna  and  Evlampia; 
which  act  is  to  be  accomplished 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  noon, 
in  my  own  domain  of  Jeskovo, 
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with  the  participation  of  the 
authorities  who  have  been  invited 
to  attend."  Kharlof  had  great 
difficulty  in  deliyering  this  formal 
speech,  which  he  had  evidently 
learned  by  heart. 

' "  Is  it  yourself/'  asked  my 
mother,  "  who  has  prepared  thiis 
act  of  division?" 

' "  Yes,  and  I  have  sent  it  in ; 
and  the  tribunal  of  the  district 
has  received  the  necessary  order 
to  attend."  He  rose  slowly  to  go. 
"But  wait,"  cried  my  mother, 
"  Do  you  really  make  over  every- 
thing to  your  daughters,  without 
any  reservation  ?" 

' "  Certainly,  without  reserve." 

* "  And  where  will  you  live  ?" 

'"Where  will  I  live?  why,  in 
my  own  house,  as  I  have  done  till 
now.  What  change  would  you 
have  ?" 

' "  But,  are  you  sure  of  your 
daughters^  and  of  your  son-in- 
law?" 

' "  Is  it  of  Yolodka  you  speak  ? 
of  that  beggar?  I  will  make 
him  do  as  I  will.  What  power 
has  he?  And  my  daughters! 
they  will  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
me  till  my  death.  Is  it  not  their 
most  sacred  duty  ?" 

' "  Assuredly ;  only — excuse  me 
for  saying  so,  Martin  Petrovitch — 
your  eldest  daughter,  is  full  of 
pride,  and  the  second  has  the  look 
of  a  wolf." 

' "  Natalie  Nicolavna !"  exclaimed 
Kharlof,  "what  are  you  saying? 
Good  heavens !  They,  my  daugh- 
ters, wanting  in  obedience!  an 
idea  not  to  be  dreamt  of.  What ! 
resist  a  father!  and  incur  the 
curse  that  would  await  them. 
They  who  have  passed  their  lives 
in  trembling  submission,  and  of  a 

sudden    to    "  a  suffocating 

cough  here  seized  Kharlof,  and 
my  mother  hastened  to  compose 
him. 

' "  Only,  I  cannot  understand," 
she  urged,  "  why  this  immediate 


division.  After  you,  the  property 
will  go  to  them.  I  suppose  your 
melancholy  is  the  cause  of  all 
this." 

' "  Ah,"  returned  Kharlof,  with 
some  irritation, "  you  always  throw 
my  melancholy  in  my  teeth.  It 
is  perhaps  a  force  from  above  that 
now  acts  upon  me.  I  make  this 
immediate  division  because  I  will 
it  I,  of  my  own  person,  by  my 
own  power^  fix  what  shall  hence- 
forth belong  to  each ;  and  each  of 
them  having  received  my  gift, 
shall  feel  grateful  for  it,  and  faith- 
fully execute  the  will  of  their 
fiftther  and  benefactor."  Here 
Kharlof s  voice  faltered.  "  I  wish 
you  good  morning,  madam,  and 
you,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  me ; 
"  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  the  day  after  to-morrow  at 
my  house." 

'My  mother  looked  at  Kharlof 
as  he  went  away,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  This  promises  no  good,'* 
she  murmured. 

'On  the  day  appointed,  our 
family  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses 
and  driven  by  our  head  coachmen, 
a  stout,  patriarchal  figure,  with 
long  grey  beard,  drew  majesticallj 
up  to  the  door.  The  importanoa 
of  the  act  Kharlof  was  about  to 
accomplish,  and  the  solenmity  of 
his  invitation  had  reacted  upon 
my  mother,  and  she  ordered  this 
state  equipage,  and  desired  us  to 
appear  in  full  dress  to  do  honour 
to  her  prot^g^.  In  half  an  hour 
we  reached  the  house;  the  dog 
saluted  us  with  his  howling,  and 
the  numerous  children  of  the 
servants,  who  generally  swarm  in 
the  courtyards,  with  wooden  crosses 
round  their  necks,  had  all  disap- 
peared. Slotkine  received  us  at 
the  threshold.  We  entered  the 
room,  in  the  middle  of  which  sat 
the  motionless  form  of  Kharlof; 
he  had  put  on  his  militia  jacket,  a 
bronze  medal  was  on  his  breast, 
his  sword  at  his  side,  his  left 
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hand  was  placed  on  its  hilt,  while 
his  right  rested  upon  a  pile  of 
papers  on  the  table.  He  did  not 
stir,  he  appeared  even  not  to 
breathe.  He  scarcely  saluted  us, 
but,  pointing  to  a  row  of  chairs, 
desired  us  to  take  our  places.  On 
the  right  were  his  two  daughters 
in  full  dress;  Anna  in  a  green 
gown  and  yellow  belt,  Evlampia 
in  rose  colour  and  cerise.  On  the 
left  sat  the  priest,  ai;  aged  man, 
whose  sad  eyes,  worn  cassock  and 
ragged  boots  betokened  a  life  of 
poTerty  and  labour.  Next  to  him 
were  the  attorney  and  the  ispravnik, 
or  head  of  the  police  of  the  district. 
I  was  seated  near  Souvenir,  and 
my  mother's  steward,  Lizinski,  be- 
side me.  When  we  were  all 
placed,  Eharlof  raised  himself  to 
his  full  height  and  began,  "I 
have  invited  you,  gentlemen,  be- 
cause I  feel  I  am  growing  old ;  my 
infirmities  oppress  me.  I  have 
received  a  warning,  and  the  hour 
of  death,  as  you  know,  comes  upon 
us  as  a  thief  in  the  night;  in 
consequence  of  which,  I  do  not 
wish  that  death  should  take  me 
unawares.  I,  the  slave  of  the 
Ahnighty,"  and  he  repeated,  word 
for  word,  the  phrase  he  had  used 
to  my  mother.  "  Conformably  to 
the  decision  I  have  taken,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  pile  of 
papers  on  the  table,  "  this  formal 
act  has  been  drawn  up,  and  you 
shall  hear,  point  by  point,  my  inten- 
tions. Approach,"  says  Eharlof  to 
his  son-in-law,  who  stood  in  an 
humble  posture  at  the  door, "  read, 
it  would  fatigue  me." 

'Slotkine  took  the  paper,  and 
began  to  read  with  a  clear  but 
tremulous  voice.  The  shares  of 
the  sisters  were  fixed  with  the 
most  minute  precision.  From 
time  to  time  Eharlof  interrupted 
the  reading,  "Listen,  Anna,  this 
is  for  you,  as  a  reward  for  your 
zeal.  Of  that  I  make  you  a 
present,  my  little  Evlampia."  The 


two  sisters  bowed,  and  Eharlof 
gazed  on  them  with  unmoved 
gravity.  The  seignorial  manor 
(that  is,  the  new  house)  was 
assigned  to  Evlampia,  the  younger 
daughter,  according  to  ancient 
usage.  Eharlof  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  occupying  the  room 
he  then  inhabited,  and  also  as- 
signed to  himself  his  complete 
maintenance,  and  an  allowance  of 
ten  roubles  a  month  for  his 
clothing.  The  last  clause  in  the 
deed  he  read  himself,  "  That  these 
wishes  of  a  father  may  be  accom- 
plished by  his  daughters  religiously 
and  unchanged,  as  a  law  of  the 
Almighty;  for  after  Him,  I  am 
their  father  and  their  head,  and 
have  no  account  to  render  to  any 
one,  any  more  than  I  have  ever 
rendered.  And  if  my  daughters 
carry  out  my  will,  my  fatherly 
benediction  shall  be  on  their 
heads,  but  if  they  fail  to  carry 
out  my  will — which  heaven  forbid 
— ^my  curse  will  fall  upon  them  now, 
henceforth,  and  to  all  eternity." 
Eharlof  closed  the  paper  and 
waved  it  over  his  head.  Anna 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  struck  the  ground  with  her 
forehead.  "  And  you,  Evlampia  ?" 
said  Eharlof.  She  reddened,  and 
also  bowed  herself  to  the  earth. 
"  Now  rise  and  sign,"  said  Eharlof. 
"Sign  here,  I  am  grateful  and 
accept,  Anna ;  here,  I  am  grateful 
and  accept,  Evlampia."  The  two 
women  signed,  as  directed.  A 
minute's  silence  followed ;  Eharlof 
let  a  sob  escape,  and  then  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Now  all  is  yours." 
His  daughters  and  son-in-law  ex- 
changed looks,  and  approaching, 
kissed  him  upon  the  arm  between 
the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The 
ispravnik  then  read  the  legal  act, 
and,  advancing  upon  the  doorstep 
with  the  sisters,  announced  the 
event  to  the  peasants  of  Eharlof, 
enjoining  them  submission  to  their 
new  proprietors — an  admonition 
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he  might  hare  dispenBed  with,  for 
I  never  saw  more  humble  counte- 
nances, or  peasants  more  tutored 
to  obedience,  than  those  of  Elharlof. 
Dressed  in  patched  caftans  and 
tattered  tnnics,  their  waists  tightly 
confined  by  their  belts,  as  is  re- 
quired on  solemn  occasions,  they 
stood  motionless  as  statues  of 
stone,  and  each  time  the  ispraynik 
addressed  them,  they  made  a  pro- 
found obeisance.  Notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  ispravnik, 
Eharlof  refused  to  show  himself 
with  his  daughters.  "My  sub- 
jects," he  said,  "will  obey  my 
will  without  my  presence;"  but 
as  if  to  exhibit  his  power  for  the 
last  time,  he  suddenly  put  his 
head  out  of  window,  roared  out,  in 
a  stentorian  voice,  "Obedience!" 
and  hastily  closed  the  casement. 
The  peasants  appeared  stupefied. 

*  At  last  came  the  time  for  the 
repast.  When  the  inevitable 
bottle  of  champagne  appeared — 
champagne  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Don — the  ispravnik  proposed 
the  healths  of  the  new  proprietors 
and  that  of  the  magnanimous 
Martin  Petrovitch  Kharlof.  At 
the  word  magnanimous,  Slotkino 
gave  an  enthusiastic  cry,  and 
rushed  to  embrace  his  benefactor. 
Then  occurred  a  disagreeable  inci- 
dent. Souvenir  suddenly  rose, 
and  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  ex- 
claimed, "  Magnanimous !  mag- 
nanimous, indeed ;  we  shall  see 
how  he  feels  when  he  is  turned 
out,  bare-backed,  into  the  snow." 
"What  are  you  raving  about, 
fool?"  said  Kharlof,  with  con- 
tempt. "  Fool !"  replied  Souvenir ; 
"  we  shall  soon  see  who  the  fool 
is !"  "  How  dare  you  insult  our 
revered  benefactor?"  cried  Slot- 
kino ;  "  you  know,  if  he  had  the 
slightest  wish,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  tear  up  the  act  of  dona- 
tion he  has  so  generously  granted 
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But  that  would  not  prevent 


your  turning  him  out  in  the 
snow,"  said  Souvenir. 

'"Silence!"  cried  Kharlof,  in 
a  thundering  voice.  "K  I  were 
to  strike  you,  Bitschkof,  a  heap  of 
dirt  would  alone  remain  where 
you  now  stand.  And  you,  yonng 
cur,"  he  said,  turning  to  Slotkine, 
"  hold  your  tongue,  and  presume 
not  to  put  in  your  nose  where 
you  are  not  called.  If  I,  Martin 
Petrovitch  jKharlof,  have  decided 
upon  this  act,  who  can  destroy  it ; 
who,  in  the  whole  world,  can  op- 
pose my  will  ?" 

'"Martin  Petrovitch,"  began 
the  attorney, "  you  have  just  ac- 
complished a  great  action ;  but  if — 
which  heaven  forbid — ^instead  of 
the  gratitude  which  is  your  due, 
you  should  meet  with  some  great 
affront " 

'  I  glanced  my  eye  upon  the 
sisters.  Anna  appeared  to  devour 
the  words  he  was  speaking.  I 
never  saw  the  face  of  a  woman 
more  wicked  and  more  venomous, 
yet  more  strangely  beautiful.  Ev- 
lampia  had  turned  away ;  a  smile 
more  contemptuous  than  ever  was 
on  her  lips.  Kharlof  rose  to 
speak,  but  his  voice  forsook  hinL 
He  struck  the  table  with  such 
violence  that  everything  rattled 
in  the  room. 

'  "  Father,"  Anna  hastened  to 
say,  "  that  gentleman  little  knows 
us,  to  speak  thus.  You  are  wrong 
to  let  it  make  you  angry."  Khar- 
lof looked  at  Evlampia,  but  she  re- 
mained stolidly  silent.  "  I  thank 
you,  daughter  Anna,"  said  Khar- 
lof, in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  rely  upon 
you  and  upon  your  husband.  As 
for  you,  sir,  you  are  not  made  to 
judge  Martin  Kharlof;  your  intel- 
ligence does  not  reach  so  high. 
The  thing  is  decided;  my  decision 
will  not  change.  I  am  no  longer 
master  here ;  I  am  a  visitor ;  and 
as  such  I  use  my  privilege  to 
retire."  He  turned  round,  and 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
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'  The  next  day  Kharlof  came  to 
dine  with  my  mother^  who  re- 
ferred to  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  "  Tes/'  said  Kharlof^ 
"something  passed  a  little  seri- 
ons,  bnt  what  I  have  upon  my 
heart  is  not  the  idle  words  of  Sou- 
yenir,  but  the  bearing  of  Ev- 
lampia.  She  was  stone — a  real 
statue.  She  feels  nothing.  Why 
did  she  not  say  to  herself,  my 
father  must  be  very  ill,  must  feel 
his  end  approaching,  thus  to  give 
us  up  all  he  has;  but  not  a 
word,  not  a  look;  she  bowed  to 
the  ground,  but  not  in  grati- 
tude." 

'"Why,  Kharlof,"  said  my 
mother,  "you  seem  to  complain; 
yon  begin  to  repent  and  be  afraid 
of  the  step  you  have  taken.", 

'This  wounded  him  to  the 
quick.  All  his  pride  arose.  "  I 
am  not  among  those  who  complain 
or  are  afraid.  This  earthly 
globe  shall  be  dissolved  before  I 
fail  in  my  word,  or  that  I  fear  or 
regret  what  I  have  done.  As  for 
my  daughters,  they  will  never 
depart  from  their  obedience  to 
their  father  to  all  eternity." 

'The  death  of  her  brother-in- 
law  called  my  mother  away,  and 
it  was  three  months  before  wo 
oame  back  to  our  home. 

'The  first  news  my  servant 
gave  me,  on  my  return,  was  that 
large  flocks  of  woodcocks  had 
arrived,  and  that  they  were  plen- 
tiful in  the  birch  woods  of  Jes- 
kova,  the  domain  of  Eharlof.  I 
started  directly,  and  had  a  good 
day's  spori  On  my  way  home- 
wards I  saw  a  peasant  ploughing 
near  the  wayside,  and  immedi- 
ately recognis^  in  the  miserable, 
starved  beast  he  was  belabouring, 
the  favourite  animal  Eharlof  used 
to  drive. 

' "  Is  Martin  Kharlof  dead,"  I 
inquired,  "that  you  have  his 
horse  ?" 


'  "  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "  but 
it  has  been  taken  and  sold.  Many 
things  have  happened  during  your 
absence.  Mr.  Slotkine  is  master 
now." 

'  "  And  Martin  Petrovitch  ?" 

' "  He  has  become  a  mere  ci- 
pher. Some  fine  morning  he  will 
be  turned  out  of  doors." 

'  When  I  went  in  I  found  some- 
thing had  disturbed  my  mother. 
She  sent  suddenly  for  Lizinski, 
and  said,  "Send  a  carriage  to- 
morrow morning  for  Mr.  Kharlof, 
and  desire  him  to  come  here,  as 
I  hear  he  has  no  longer  one  at 
his  disposal,  and  tell  him  I  must 
absolutely  see  him.  Tell,  also, 
Slotkine,  I  order  him  to  appear 
before  me ;  mind,  I  order  him." 

'"Martin  Petrovitch  will  not 
obey,"  whispered  Souvenir ;  "  you 
cannot  imagine  what  he  has  be- 
come." 

'His  prediction  was  verified. 
My  mother  wrote  him  a  letter 
with  her  own  hand.  He  sent  for 
answer,  written  upon  a  piece  of 
dirty  paper,  "  Before  heaven,  I 
cannot  —  shame  would  kill  me. 
Let  me  disappear,  thank  you ;  do 
not  torment  me." 

*  Slotkine's  interview  with  my 
mother  did  not  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  She  declared  he 
should  never  again  enter  her  pre- 
sence; and  "if  Kharlof 's  daughters 
dare  to  present  themselves — for 
they  have  impudence  for  any- 
thing," she  said,  "  show  them  the 
door.  That  miserable  Jew," 
she  continued,  "whom  I  have 
taken  out  of  the  mire  to  make  a 
man  of,  has  the  audacity  to  tell 
me  I  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  what  does  not  concern 
me,  and  that  Martin  Petrovitch 
is  treated  with  too  much  in- 
dulgence —  the  ungrateful  little 
load !" 

'Determined  to  see  Kharlof,  I 
again  set  out  with  my  gun  to  Jes- 
kova.     Suddenly  I    heard    steps 
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behind  me,  and  Slotkine  came  ont 
of  the  thicket.  His  face  bore  no 
trace  of  the  obsequious  humility 
with  which,  four  months  back, 
he  was  polishing  the  curb  of  my 
bridle  when  walking  my  horse  up 
and  down  his  father-in-law's  court- 
yard. "Have  you  killed  many 
woodcocks  ?"  he  asked.  "  You 
are  aware  you  are  shooting  in  our 
wood ;  but  I  give  you  leave.  Your 
mother  was  very  angry  with  me 
yesterday,  and  would  hear  of  no 
explanation.  I  declare  solemnly 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  Martin 
Fetrovitch  otherwise;  he  is  quite 
childish." 

' "  But  why  have  you  sold  his 
horse?" 

'  "  Why  ?  A  fine  question  1 
What  use  was  it?  Only  to  eat 
hay  without  profit.  If  Martin 
Fetrovitch  wishes  to  go  out  he 
has  only  to  ask ;  we  never  refuse 
him,  unless  the  horse  is  at  work. 
Then  there  is  that  little  vagabond 
Gossaok,"  he  continued.  "  Martin 
Fetrovitch  complains  we  have 
taken  him  from  him.  What  use 
was  he  to  us  ?  Now  we  have  ap- 
prenticed him  to  a  saddler ;  and 
when  he  has  learned  his  trade  he 
will  pay  us  a  yearly  sum." 

' "  Who,  then,  now  reads  to 
Martin  Fetrovitch  ?" 

'"Bead!  What  an  idea,  to 
read  at  his  age  1  He  had  but  one 
book,  and  that,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  has  disappeared." 

'  "  And  who  shaves  him  now?" 

'Slotkine  assumed  an  afifable 
laugh,  as  if  it  were  a  good  joke, 
and  replied, ''  No  one ;  at  first  he 
singed  his  beard  with  a  candle; 
now  he  lets  it  grow.  Martin  Fe- 
trovitch is  clothed  and  fed — what 
can  he  want  besides?  Has  he 
not  declared  that  he  desires  no- 
thing more  in  this  world,  but 
what  is  for  the  good  of  his  soul  ? 
Besides,  he  ought  to  recollect 
that,  put  it  which  way  you  please, 
all  now  belongs  to  us.    He  com- 


plains we  do  not  pay  his  allow- 
ance. What  does  he  require  money 
for?  he  wants  for  nothing.  I 
assure  you  we  treat  him  welL 
Now,  there  are  the  rooms,  for  in- 
stance, he  occupies;  we  want 
them  badly  for  ourselves,  for  we 
have  no  space  to  turn  in.  Then, 
we  try  to  provide  him  occupa- 
tion. Last  St  Feter's  day  I 
bought  him  some  fish-hooks— ex- 
cellent English  hooks,  very  dear. 
The  pond  is  full  of  tench,  and  he 
has  only  to  sit  at  the  edge  and 
fish  all  day — ^what  better  occupa- 
tion for  an  old  man?  Martin 
Fetrovitch  himself  approves.  You 
know  what  a  hot,  violent  man 
he  was ;  now  he  has  become  quite 
quiet.  Your  mother  is  angry 
with  me.  She  is  a  great  lady, 
and  holds  to  power  as  much  as 
did  formerly  Martin  Fetrovitch. 
Gome  and  judge  for  yourself,  and, 
if  an  opportunity  offers,  say  a 
word  in  our  favour.  I  have  the 
honour  to  salute  you.  Kill  as 
many  woodcocks  as  you  like. 
They  are  birds  of  passage,  and 
belong  to  nobody;  but  if  a  hare 
crosses  your  path,  spare  it — ^it  is 
our  game." 

'When  left  to  myself,  I  ex- 
claimed, "  How  is  it  that  Eharlof 
has  not  before  this  exterminated 
Slotkine?  He  must  be  subdued 
indeed." 

*  At  the  end  of  the  garden  was 
the  pond. 

'  "  Has  Kharlof  indeed  turned 
fisherman?"  I  asked  myself.  I 
looked  round,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  forest  of  rushes  I  saw  a 
greyish  mass.  It  was  indeed 
Eharlof,  without  cap,  his  hair  dis- 
hevelled, a  kind  of  linen  over- 
coat rent  at  every  seam,  his  legs 
doubled  under  him :  he  was  seated, 
motionless,  on  the  bare  mud. 
His  whole  appearance  was  so 
strange  that  my  dog  stopped 
short,  and  began  to  growl.  Khar- 
lof raised  his  head,  and  looked 
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at  me  like  a  wild  man.  My  heart 
beat  Tiolently  as  I  approached 
and  saluted  him.  "  Ton  are  there, 
catching  fish,  Martin  Petrovitch/' 
I  said. 

'  "  Yes,  fishing,"  he  answered, 
in  a  hoarse  roice,  and  gave  a  jerk 
with  his  rod,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  piece  of  string,  and  no 
hook ;  and  I  perceived  he  had  no 
worms  for  bait. 

'  "  Bnt  your  hook  is  broken." 

'  "  Broken,"  he  repeated,  pass- 
ing his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"Is  it  the  son  of  Natalia  Nico- 
lavna?"  said  he,  after  some  mi- 
nutes' pause.  He  still  appeared 
to  me  a  giant,  but  so  thin,  such 
rags,  such  a  wreck. 

'  "  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  the 
son  of  Natalia  Nicolavna;  she  is 
much  concerned  at  your  refusing 
to  go  to  see  her." 

'  "  Haye  you  been  there  ?"  said 
Eharlof,  pointing  to  the  house. 
"  Qo  now.  What  have  you  to  do 
here?  Useless  to  talk  with  me. 
Qo  to  the  house ;  all  goes  on  won- 
derfully. My  daughters  are  such 
excellent  housewives.  As  for  me, 
I  am  grown  old.  Quiet,  quiet, 
you  know,  is  the  best  for  me." 

*  "  Fine  quiet,  indeed  1"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Martin  Petrovitch,  you 
must  come  to  us." 

'  Eharlof  gave  me  a  sad  glance. 
"  Go,  my  friend,  go." 

' "  Do  not  refuse  my  mother ; 
she  will  send  her  carriage  for 
you." 

' "  Go." 

'  "  Gome,  let  yourself  be  per- 
suaded. Why  remain  here  to 
torment  yourself?" 

How  torment  myself?** 
I  mean  you  are  wrong  to 
be  as  you  are."  Eharlof  seemed 
to  reflect,  and,  emboldened  by  his 
silence,  I  determined  to  press 
him  still  further.  BecoUect  I  was 
only  fifteen.  "  Martin  Petrovitch," 
I  cried,  while  I  placed  myself  by 
his  side^  "I  know  the  shameful 
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way  in  which  you  are  treated: 
what  a  situation  it  is  for  yoi|. 
But  why  lose  courage  ?  You  have 
certainly  committed  an  impru- 
dence in  giving  up  all  to  your 
daughters — ^it  was  great,  it  was 
generous.  But  if  they  show  in- 
gratitude it  is  your  part  to  return 
it  with  scorn,  and  not  give  your- 
self up  to  melancholy." 

'  "  Leave  me,"  murmured  Ehar- 
lof, grinding  his  teeth,  and  his 
eyes,  which  he  kept  fixed  upon 
the  pond,  becoming  inflamed 
with  rage.     "  Begone." 

'  "But,  Martin  Petrovitch " 

' "  Begone,  I  say,  or  I  will  kill 
you.  I  will  throw  you  into  the 
water,  to  teach  you  to  dare  to 
come  and  disturb  an  old  man 
with  your  imbecile  advice — ^brat 
that  you  are." 

'  "  He  is  gone  mad,"  I  thought. 
Looking  at  him,  I  saw  Eharlof 
was  crying.  Small  tears  silently 
trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
yet  his  face  had  a  most  ferocious 
expression.  "Begone,"  he  again 
shouted,  "or  I  will  kill  you,  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  others." 
I  picked  up  my  gun,  and  took  to 
my  heels. 

'  About  three  weeks  after,  I  was 
standing  at  my  bed-room  window, 
looking  gloomily  over  the  yard; 
the  weather  for  many  days  had 
been  too  bad  for  shooting,  the  rain 
falling  in  torrents,  the  roads  im- 
passable from  mud,  the  trees  bend- 
ing under  a  hurricane  of  wind; 
the  cold  so  intense,  it  penetrated 
to  the  very  marrow  of  one's  bones. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  sun  would 
never  show  itself  again ;  it  was 
quite  dark  though  it  was  mid- 
day. I  then  discerned,  crossing 
the  yard  and  making  towards  the 
door,  what  appeared  to  me  a  bear, 
not  on  four  legs,  but 'erect,  like 
one  taught  to  dance.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  and  was 
trying  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary apparition^  when  a  fright- 
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ftil  noise  came  from  below.  I  ran 
down  stairs.  At  the  door  stood 
my  mother,  petrified  with  horror, 
and  behind  her  a  cluster  of  scared 
female  attendants.  The  steward, 
footman,  and  the  little  Cossack, 
all  open-monthed,  pressing  towards 
the  dining-room,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  covered  with  mnd,  the  lain 
streaming  in  torrents  from  his 
tattered  garments,  on  his  knees, 
panting,  gasping,  suffocating,  was 
the  monstrous  black,  heavy  being 
I  had  seen  cross  the  court.  It  was 
Eharlof.  He  breathed  htovily, 
convulsively — it  was  as  if  a  caul- 
dron was  boiling  in  his  breast. 
All  I  could  distinguish  in  this 
filthy  mass  was  his  small  eyes, 
which  rolled  wildly  round. 

'  At  last,  my  mother  exclaimed, 
"  Is  this  you,  Martin  Petrovitch  ?" 

'  "  It  is  indeed  me ;  yes,  me,"  he 
replied,  in  a  broken  voice. 

'  "  Good  heavens !  what  has 
happened  ?'* 

'  "  Nata — lia — ^Nicalav — na,  I 
have  run  here  on  foot." 

'  "  And  in  such  weather ;  but 
you  do  not  resemble  a  human  being. 
Get  up  and  take  a  seat.  And  you," 
said  she,  turning  to  the  servants, 
"  bring  towels  at  once,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  some  dry  garments 
for  him  to  put  on." 

'  The  steward  raised  his  hands. 
*'  Where  find  a  garment  for  such 
a  giant  ?  We  will  fetch  a  horse- 
cloth or  a  sheet." 

'  "  They  have  turned  me  out, 
madam,"  said  Eharlof,  after  a  deep 
groan ;  "  they  have  turned  me 
out,  Natalia  Nicolavna,  my  own 
daughters — ^from  my  own  nest." 

'  My  mother  crossed  herself. 
"  How  horrible :  but  get  up,  Mar- 
tin Petrovitch ;  do  me  this  favour." 

^  The  servants  arrived  with  towels 
and  a  large  blanket. 

*  "  Gome,  stand  up,"  said  my 
mother,  in  a  voice  of  command^ 
"  and  tell  me  all  that  has  hap- 
pened."   He  raised  himself  slowly. 


staggering  like  a  drunken  man, 
drew  a  chair  near,  and  sank  into 
it.  The  servants  advanced  with 
the  towels  and  blanket,  but  he  mo- 
tioned them  away  with  his  hand, 
and  my  mother  did  not  insist. 

*  *'  Madam  Natalia  Nicolavna/' 
at  last  he  began,  with  effort,  "  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truths  Pride  has  been  my  fall, 
as  much  as  it  was  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. I  said  to  myself. 
Heaven  has  gifted  me  with  in- 
tellect, and  then,  with  the  fear  of 
approaching  death  on  my  mind, 
my  head  was  turned,  and  I  said, 
I  will  show  the  world,  before  de- 
parting this  life,  my  generosity 
and  my  power.  I  will  confer  be- 
nefits on  them  all,  and  all  shall 
be  grateful  to  me  to  the  tomb." 
Eharlof  started  from  his  chair. 
"  Eicked  out  like  a  mangy  dog — 
such  is  their  gratitude.  They 
took  away  from  me  Maximka, 
they  took  my  carriage,  my  horse, 
they  reduced  my  food,  they  did 
not  pay  my  allowance,  all  has  been 
miserably  curtailed  around  ma 
And  I  said  nothing,  on  aocoimt  of 
my  pride,  that  my  enemies  should 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  say, 
"  Look  at  that  old  fool,  see  how 
he  now  repents ;  and  you,  madam, 
you  also  had  warned  me.  That 
is  why  I  would  never  breathe  a 
word  of  complaint.  To-day,  I 
went  into  my  poor  chamber,  it 
was  occupied,  my  bed  thrown  into 
a  garret,  and  I  was  told,  '  Ton 
can  sleep  as  well  there,  we  keep 
you  by  favour,  and  we  want  your 
room.'  And  who  said  this  to  me  ? 
Yolodka  Slotkine,  a  vile  upstart, 

a  mis **    Here  his  voice  broko 

down. 

*  "  But,  your  daughters,  what 
did  they  say  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

'  "  My  daughters  I  they  have  no 
will  of  their  own ;  they  are  both 
the  slaves  of  Yolodka.  Madam,  I 
cannot  support  the  ingratitude  of 
my  childrcoL    When  Yolodka,  with 
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his  insolent  tongue,  told  me  I 
should  no  longer  occupy  my  own 
room,  every  timber  of  which  I 
built  with  my  own  hands,  heaven 
knows  what  darkness  oversha- 
dowed me,  what  a  knife  pierced 
my  heart  I  then  ran,  in  this 
horrible  state,  to  you,  my  bene- 
factress." 

'  "  Come,  repose  yourself,"  said 
my  mother,  "  they  shall  take  you 
to  a  warm  room;  lie  down  and 
sleep,  and  take  some  tea,  and  we 
will  talk.  Do  not  lose  courage, 
my  old  friend ;  if  they  have  driven 
you  from  your  house,  you  will 
always  find  a  home  in  mine.  I 
have  not  forgotten  you  saved  my 
life.  Take  him  to  bed,  and  when 
he  awakes,  send  for  the  tailor  to 
measure  him  for  new  clothes."  The 
steward  led  him  to  his  room,  and 
hastened  to  procure  some  linen. 
Souvenir,  who  had  been  watching 
his  opportunity,  now  came  for- 
ward, and  began  dancing  and  an- 
noying Kharlof.  "  Good  morning, 
your  excellence,  let  me  kiss  your 
hand ;  but  why  have  you  put  on 
your  Idack  gloves?  You  treated 
me  as  a  parasite,  and  now  you  are 
one  yourself.  Now  you  have  not 
a  roof  that  belongs  to  you.  Tou 
will  eat  the  bread  of  charity  like 


me." 

'"Souvenir,"  I  cried,  "be  silent," 
but  in  vain. 

'  "  Oh,  you  quite  frighten  me, 
my  little  brother.  You  might 
at  least  have  combed  your  beau- 
tiful locks,  now  they  must  be  cut 
with  a  scythe.  And  you  still  at- 
tempt to  bluster,  you  a  beggar,""  a 
naked  worm.  Where  now  is  the 
hereditary  roof  of  which  you  were 
so  proud?" 

* "  Mr.Bitechkof,"  I  cried,  "what 
are  you  about,  in  the  name  of 
heaven  ?"  I  was  alarmed.  Kharlof, 
who  had  been  gradually  calmed 
down  by  his  interview  with  my 
mother,  was  now  becoming  again 
excited.  He  breathed  quickly.  The 


veins  of  his  neck  dilated,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  through  his  bespat- 
tered face.  I  threatened  Souvenir 
to  inform  my  mother,  but  a  very 
demon  seemed  to  possess  him. 

'  "  Yes,"  cried  he,  "  most  re- 
spectable gentleman.  This  is  what 
you  are  come  to.  Your  daughter 
and  your  son-in-law  jeer  at  you 
under  your  hereditary  roof.  You 
said  you  would  curb  them,  but 
you  are  afraid.  You  thought  you 
could  wrestle  with  Mr.  Slotkine, 
but  he  is  too  strong  for  you." 

'A  fearful  yell  interrupted 
Souvenir's  harangue.  Kharlofs 
face  turned  blue,  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  his  whole  frame  qui- 
vered with  fury.  "  A  roof,  did 
you  say?"  cried  he,  in  his  iron 
voice.  "  No,  I  will  not  curse  them, 
that  would  be  indifferent  to  them ; 
but  a  roof!  I  will  destroy  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  'They  shall  not 
have  one  any  more  than  I.  They 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  turn  me 
in  derision.  My  strength  has  not 
yet  forsaken  me:  they  shall  not 
have  a  roof — No,  no  1"  and  upset- 
ting the  attendants  who  had  just 
entered,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
house. 

'  My  mother  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed when  she  heard  of  Kharlofs 
departure,  and  despatched  Lizinski 
to  bring  him  back  at  all  costs.  In 
an  hour  he  returned  alone.  "What 
has  happened,  that  he  does  not 
come  ?" 

'  "  Nothing  has  happened  to  him, 
but  he  is  pulling  down  his  house. 
He  is  standing  on  the  roof,  and 
has  already  thrown  down  thirty 
planks  and  a  dozen  rafters." 

'  My  mother  exclaimed,  "  Alone 
upon  the  roof,  and  pulling  down 
the  house  1" 

'  "  As  I  have  the  honour  of  in- 
forming you,  madam.  He  is  break- 
ing everything,  right  %nd  left;  his 
strength  is,  as  you  know,  super- 
natural   And  the  roof  is  not  very 
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solid;  it  is  made  of  batten  and 
laths.  I  propose  returning  again 
with  some  of  onr  people,  and  see- 
ing what  can  be  done.  The  pea- 
sants have  all  hid  themselves  from 
fear." 

'I  ran  to  the  stables  and  gal- 
loped off  to  Jeskova.  When  I 
reached  the  carriage-gate,  I  was 
dxmib  with  stupor.  Of  a  third  of 
the  roof  of  the  new  house,  the 
skeleton  only  remained.  Piles  of 
planks  were  heaped  on  each  side 
of  the  walls,  and  on  the  top  floor 
rolled  a  blackened  mass,  now  shak- 
ing the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  now 
tearing  a  rafter  from  the  roof  and 
throwing  it  on  the  ground.  It 
was  Eharlof,  his  rags  and  his  hair 
fluttering  in  the  wind.  It  was 
horrible  to  see,  it  was  more  horrible 
to  hear  him.  A  crowd  of  peasants, 
serrants,  and  children  filled  the 
court.  On  the  doorsteps  of  the 
other  house  stood  the  aged  priest, 
raising  from  time  to  time  an  old 
copper  crucifix,  which  he  held 
towards  Eharlof  in  silence  and  de- 
spair. Near  him  stood  Evlampia, 
looking  at  her  father  with  gloomy 
earnestness.  Anna  remained  with- 
in, but  would  now  rush  into  the 
court,  now  return  into  the  house. 
Slotkine,  armed  with  a  gun,  paced 
up  and  down,  panting,  shivering, 
threatening,  levelling  his  piece  at 
Kharlof,  and  then  throwing  it  back 
on  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  us,  he  ran  up. 

'  "  See  what  has  happened,"  he 
said,  in  a  doleful  tone ;  "  he  has  gone 
quite  mad.  See  what  he  is  doing. 
I  have  sent  for  the  police ;  if  I  fire 
upon  him,  I  shall  not  be  answer- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  for 
every  one  has  a  right  to  defend 
his  own  property.  I  am  now  going 
to  fire.  Martin  Petrovitch,  come 
down,  or  I  fire." 

'  "  Fire !"  answered  from  the 
roof  a  torriUe  voice.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  send  you  a  present."  A 
long  plank  whistled  through  the 


air,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Slot- 
kine. 

'  "  Fetch  a  ladder,"  said  Slotkine 
to  a  group  of  peasants.  "  Climb 
all,  and  save  my  property." 

'  "  Where  to  find  it?"  answ^ed 
the  group.  "And  if  there  were 
one,  who  would  mount  it?  Not 
such  fools.  He  would  wring  every 
one  of  our  necks,  like  so  many 
chickens."  It  was  evident  that, 
even  if  the  danger  had  been  less, 
the  peasants  would  not  have  obeyed 
their  new  master.  They  almost 
approved  of  Eharlof,  and  certainly 
admired  him. 

' "  Thieves !  rascals !"  vociferated 
Slotkine.  At  this  moment,  the 
last  chimney  fell  in  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  as  the  cloud 
of  yellow  dust  cleared  away,  Ehar- 
lof was  to  be  seen  shouting  in 
triumph,  and  holding  up  his  be- 
grimed and  blood-stained  hands. 
Slotkine  again  levelled  his  gun, 
but  Evlampia  pushed  back  his 
elbow.  "  Do  not  prevent  me,"  he 
cried,  with  fury. 

'  *'  You  dare  not,"  she  said,  her 
blue  eyes  lighting  up  imder  her 
close-set  eyebrows.  "  The  father," 
she  says,  "  destroys  his  own  house 
— it  is  his  own." 

'  "  False,  it  is  ours." 

'  '*  You  say  so,  and  I,  his 
daughter,  tell  you  it  is  his."  Slot- 
kine was  bursting  with  rage. 

' "  Ah,  good  day,  good  day,  my 
beloved  daughter,"  cried  Eharlof 
from  above. 

' "  Finish,  father,  and  come 
down,  come  to  me;  we  are  all 
guilty,  but  we  will  restore  all; 
believe  your  daughter,  and  come 
down." 

' "  By  what  right  do  you  take 
this  decision  upon  yourself,"  in- 
terrupted Slotkine.  Evlampia  did 
not  condescend  a  reply.  "  I  will 
restore  you  my  share,"  continued 
she,  "  I  will  render  you  all,  father ; 
forgive  us,  forgive  me." 

'  Eharlof  smiled,     "  Too  late. 
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my  dove;  your  stony  heart  is 
moved  too  late.  Do  not  look  upon 
me,  I  am  a  lost  man.  Look  rather 
at  Volodka,  at  your  yiper  sister. 
Now,  my  little  gentleman,  you 
wished  to  deprive  me  of  my  roof, 
well,  I  will  not  leave  one  rafter 
upon  another.  I  have  fashioned 
and  laid  them  all  with  my  own 
hands,  and  with  my  own  hands 
alone  will  I  destroy  them.  Yon 
see,  I  have  not  taken  an  axe." 

' "  Finish,  father,"  resumed 
Evlampia,  in  a  caressing  voice,  "  di> 
believe  me,  you  always  have  be; 
lieved  me;  come  down  into  my 
little  room,  come  up  on  my  bed ; 
I  will  dry  your  clothes — I  will 
warm  you — I  will  dress  your 
wounds.  See  how  yonr  poor  hands 
are  torn.  Yes,  we  have  been  very 
guilty,  but  you  will  forgive." 

'  Kharlof  tossed  his  head.  "  Idle 
talk!  I,  believe  you!  you  have 
killed  all  belief  in  me.  You  have 
killed  everything.  I  was  an  eagle, 
and  I  made  myself  a  worm  for 
you,  and  you  have  put  your  heel 
upon  the  worm.  I  loved  you — you 
know  how  much.  Now  you  are 
no  longer  my  daughter,  I  am  no 
more  your  father.  I  am  a  lost 
man.  And  you,  fire,  you  coward," 
he  cried,  suddenly  turning  round 
to  Slotkine.  "  Why  do  you  only 
'point  your  gun  at  me  ?  But,  per- 
haps you  remember  the  law :  '  If 
the  receiver  attempt  the  life  of  the 
donor,  the  last  has  a  right  to  take' 
back  his  gift.'  Don't  be  afraid, 
great  lawyer,  I  ask  for  nothing — I 
will  see  after  myself.    Fire  1" 

'  At  this  moment  Lizinski  ap- 
peared with  his  party.  "  What 
an  army  against  me,"  cried  Khar- 
lof;  ''  but  I  give  notice  that 
whoever  pays  me  a  visit  up  here, 
will  return  down  head  foremost." 
His  aspect  was  so  terrible,  that 
the  men  who  had  reached  the 
top  quickly  descended  by  the 
gutter,  to  tiie  derision  and  delight 
of    the  people  assembled  below. 
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Kharlof  returned  to  the  front,  and 
seizing  with  his  two  hands  the 
pair  of  rafters  which  formed  the 
point  of  the  roof,  began  rocking 
them  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  measure  of  a  tune  he  was 
singing,  like  the  boatmen  on  a 
river. 

' "  Lizinski,"  said  Slotkine,  "  let 
me  fire  one  lEdiot,  if  it  is  only  to 
frighten  him."  Lizinski  had  no 
time  to  reply,  for  the  rafters,  furi- 
ously rocked  by  the  iron  hands 
of  Kharlof,  at  last  gave  way.  They 
fell  with  a  crash,  and  carried  him 
down  along  with  them.  He  struck 
the  ground  with  his  whole  might, 
and  the  long  beam  which  forms 
the  top  of  the  roof  followed  the 
rafters  in  their  descent,  and  fell 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Kharlof.  "  It  is  finished," 
murmured  the  peasants.  Pale  as 
death,  Evlampia  placed  herself  by 
her  father,  and  fixed  upon  him  her 
motionless  eye.  Neither  Anna 
nor  Slotkine  dared  approach  him. 
All  was  silent  in  mournful  expect- 
ation. At  last,  a  convulsive  gurgle 
was  heard,  he  opened  one  eye, 
looked  listlessly  round  and  stam- 
mered, "  Bro-ken."  Then,  after 
a  pause — "  The  black  colt."  A 
stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth — I  thought  it  was  the  end, 
but  Kharlof  again  opened  his  eye, 
and  looking  at  Evlampia,  said, 
with  a  sinking  voice,  "  It  is  you, 
my  daughter,  I "  and  ex- 
pired. The  heavy  beam  had  broken 
his  spine.  Evhunpia  fell,  a  sense- 
less mass,  at  the  feet  of  the  body 
of  her  inanimate  father. 

' "  What  were  his  last  words  ?" 
I  said  to  myself.  Did  he  wish  to 
pardon  or  to  curse  her  ?"  In  my 
own  heart,  I  felt  he  had  forgiven 
her. 

'  Some  days  after  the  funeral, 
it  was  rumoured  that  Evlampia 
had  left  the  paternal  house  for 
ever,  resigning  all  her  share  of  the 
inheritance  to  her  sister/ 
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CARDINGTON  AND  COUESING. 


*  pAEDINGTON  and  coursing ' 
V^     is  a  charming  instance  of 
alliteration  —  odious  •    Tulgarity 
though  it  be  in  the  estimation 
of  such  a  purist  as  Mr.  Musgrave 
Willdns — which,  however,  is  not 
likely  again  to  offend  the  ears  or 
opinions  of  the  staunchest  friends 
or  the  most  inveterate  foes  of  the 
sport,  for  coursing  is  no  longer 
associated  with  Cardington.     In 
his  summary  of  coursing  grounds^ 
Blaine  says, '  The  Cardington  Club 
holds  a  club  meeting  in  November, 
and  an  open  meeting  in  February. 
It  enjoys  the  privilege  of  coursing 
over  a  country  rich  to  the  eye  of 
an    agriculturist,  lovely    to    the 
gaze  of  an  admirer  of  cultivated 
beauty,  and  charming  to  the  sight 
of  a  sportsman,  who  rejoices  in  a 
light  soil  spread  out  in  extensive 
slopes.    The  courser  may  well  for 
a  moment  forget  his  anticipation 
of  the  superior  sport  he  is  sure  to 
enjoy,  as  he  draws  near  the  meet 
at  Cardington — a  choice  specimen 
of  a  sequestered  village,  appoached 
through  an  avenue    of   majestic 
trees.'  Alas  1  the  Cardington  Club 
has  been  suffered  to  collapse  en^ 
tirely,  and  this,  too,  in  the  county 
of  Bedfordshire,  and  with  the  fine 
property    of    Mr.  Whitbread    to 
course    over.      There    are    finer 
coursing  grounds  in  this  country 
than  Cardington,  certainly,  and  it 
never  could  rank  with  Amesbury, 
Ashdown   Park,  or    Newmarket; 
but    for  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
and  old-fashioned  meeting,  both 
as  regarded  style  of  courser,  man- 
ner of  entertainment,  and  quality 
of  greyhound,  Cardington  might 
well  bear  comparison  with,  if  it 
did  not  bear  away  the  palm  from, 
most  other  meetings  in  England. 
During  the  coursing  week,  every 
man    in    the    village,  from    the 


steward    of   the    manor    to    the 
veriest  adicriptus  gleboe,  considered 
his  own  character  for  hospitality 
affected,  if  guests  were  not  befit- 
tingly  entertained  and  plenty  of 
hares  provided,  in  order  that  none 
might  go  empty  or    dissatisfied 
away.    On  a  small  scale,  indeed, 
but  not  the  less  "perfect  on  that 
account,  there  was  a  rivalry  be- 
tween the  little  village  and  Bedford 
concerning  ability  to  provide  for 
unexpected    visitors;    and  while 
Cardington    would  *  rather    have 
burst  than  have  refused  a  guest, 
Bedford  was  fain  to  court  patron- 
age by  sending  out  inviting-look- 
ing '  traps '  in  all  directions,  for 
the  convenience  of  such  as  pre- 
ferred the  certainty  of  comfort  in 
a  grand  hotel,  to  the  improbability 
of  anything  in  particular  of  that 
kind  in  any  temporary  '  shake- 
down' they  could    get    and    be 
thankful  for.    But    it    must    be 
remarked  that  this  rivalry  was  of 
the  purest  and  most  high-minded 
sort.  It  was  not  a  mere  wrangling 
for  the  possession  of  a  traveller, 
as  may  be  seen,  sometimes,  betwe^i 
opposing  representatives  of  popu- 
lar hotels  at  a  railway  station — 
the    possessors    of    the    greatest 
amount  of  luggage  being  gene- 
rally the  most  i)ertinaciou8ly  beset 
— ^but  an  honourable,  though  per- 
haps unseemly  and  frequently  un- 
pleasant, contention;  or  perhaps 
more  correctly,  a  generous  though 
too  demonstrative  emulation    in 
the  upholding  of  the  reputation  of 
the  county.    The  prospect  of  ul- 
terior advantages  never  appeared 
to  guide  the  competitors  in  the 
selection  of  their  object  of  atten- 
tion, nor  were  they  at  all  careful 
to  contemplate  the  probable  length 
of  the  visitor's  sojourn,  nor  appa- 
rent capacity  of  his  purse;  their 
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tariff  during  the  coursing  week 
being  alter^  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  class  of 
comer.  In  short,  honour  was  the 
order  of  the  day  everywhere  and 
in  everything,  and  even  the  bet- 
ting was  transacted  in  the  most 
unobjectionable  manner,  and  with 
the  apparently  sole  object  of  test- 
ing the  rival  merits  of  the  com- 
peting greyhounds,  the  mere  no- 
tion of  regarding  their  perform- 
ances as  a  legitimate  means  of 
making  money  being  utterly  es- 
chewed— an  excellent  thing  at 
coursing  meetings. 

The  powers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Witty  were  sorely  taxed  in  the 
matter  of  cookery,  and  the  subject 
of  preparation  for  the  draw  dinner 
must    have    caused    them  much 
mental  anxiety  for  many  a  week 
before  the  great  event    actually 
came  off.     All  the  beds  at  their 
cosy  little  inn  were  always  engaged 
long  before  the  day,  and  it  must 
have  caused  the  landlord  an  J  his 
hospitable  wife  sore  pangs  to  be 
compelled  to  send  so  many  hungry 
and  roofless  wayfarers  into  Bed- 
ford, when  the  entire  accommo- 
dation of  the  village  was  used  up. 
It  was  great  fun,  certainly,  for 
a  fellow  who  had  been   on  the 
tramp  the  whole  day,  inquiring 
for  a  bed  after  his  dinner,  and 
being  told  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  get  to  Bedford  some- 
how or  other — a  distance  of  four 
miles~H>r  take    up    his  lodging 
'upon  the  cold  ground.'    Many 
uninitiated  coursers  were  deluded 
into  the  notion  that  any  number 
of  beds  were  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,    from    the    peculiar    and 
expressive  '  information '  conveyed 
by  the  Bedfordshire  constabulary. 
Those  gentlemen,  or  their  superiors 
for  them — ^the  inferior  order  of 
county  constable  being  not  fre- 
quently credited  with  the  posses- 
sion of  any  opinion  on  any  matter 
upon  which  he  cannot  argue  from 


information  received — delight  in 
brevity  of  diction  and  skirts,  and 
their  coat-collars  are  labelled  with 
their  respective  numbers,  and  the 
sphere    of   their  operations  and 
usefulness  is  denominated  '  Beds.' ' 
Numbers  of  the  constabulary  turn 
out  during  a  Gardington  coursing 
meeting,  not  that  their  services 
are    ever    seriously  called    upon 
except    occasionally  for    keeping 
back    a    too  enthusiastio  crowd, 
though    it    is   evident  from  the 
suspicious    glances    cast    upon, 
strangers,  that  the  ancient  city  of 
Bedford  has    a    thieves'  quarter 
among  her  other  objects  of  interest. 
Number  seven  used  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  honoured 
member  of  the  force,  for  to  hini 
was  assigned  the  onerous  duty  of 
supervising    strategic    ox)erations 
during    the    coursing;    and    the 
ubiquity,  not  less  than  the  urbanity, 
of  this  individual,  was  always  a 
theme  of  laudatory  conversation 
among  the  visitors  of  every  de- 
scription.      Indeed     the    suave 
manners  of  the  officer  led  many  to 
suppose  that,  by  an  ingenious  and 
highly   gentlemanly    device,    the 
Bedfordshire  constabulary  had  hit 
upon    a    plan  of   informing  the 
public  of  the  number  of  available 
and  vacant  beds  in  the  district; 
'  7  Beds '  being  very  well  calculated 
to  induce   this    belief   among  a 
singularly  unsophisticated  class  of 
men,  as  we    all   know  coursing 
votaries  to  be.     The  question  of 
the  number  of  beds  to  be  let  has 
been  even  made  the  subject  of  a 
bet,  for  when  sport  is  slow  men 
will  resort  to  '  any  mortal  thing,' 
as  they  phrase  it,  in  order  to  have 
'  something  on ;'  and  the  temporary     » 
disappearance  of  number  seven — 
policemen  are  mortal,  even  in  the 
country,  and  duty  at  a  coursing 
meeting,  when  conscientiously  dis- 
charged, renders  the  most  abste- 
mious of  policemen  thirsty — lias 
induced  a  member  of  that  dis- 
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iingnished  order  known  as  'the 
cognoscenti/  to  lay  the  odds  of 
two  to  one  that  there  were  only 
six  beds  to  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; the  fact  being  that 
*  6  Beds '  was  holding  the  reins  of 
power  during  the  adjournment  of 
his  superior  to  the  bar  or  kitchen 
of  Mr.  Witty. 

The  ground  was  much  too  try- 
ing and  holding,  being  principally 
fallow,  for  the  trials  of  such  num- 
bers of  saplings  as  used  to  contend 
at  Cardington;  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely distressing  to  witness  the 
'gruelling'  that  some  of  them 
suffered  in  their  tremendous  essays. 
The  kills  were,  consequently,  less 
frequent  than  on  other  grounds, 
and  the  number  of  complimentary 
presents  in  the  shape  of  well- 
coursed  hares  necessarily  restricted. 
The  judge  needed  to  be  a  man  of 
great  experience,  nerve,  and  de- 
termination, for  the  courses  were 
sometimes  of  such  length  and  of 
such  a  difficult  nature,  that  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  give  the 
fiat  even  while  the  greyhounds 
were  yet  coursing,  and  when  the 
hare  was  still  in  sight.  Carding- 
ton requires  a  good  horseman  for 
an  efficient  judge,  and  a  good 
horse  must  be  under  him  if  satis- 
faction is  to  be  given  to  com- 
petitors. But  the  worst  of  a 
hard-riding  judge  is,  that  he  is  so 
intent  upon  showing  off  his  horse- 
manship, or  is  so  full  of  enjoy- 
ment on  the  outside  of  such  a 
horse  as  he  does  not  mount  every 
day,  that  he  is  not  always  duly 
observant  of  the  performances  of 
the  greyhounds.  It  once  happened 
that  two  black  greyhounds  were 
slipped  to  a  rare  straight-l)acked 
hare  over  the  fallow,  before  a 
judge  of  the  hard-riding  order, 
and  a  pretty  hash  he  was  going 
to  make  of  his  decision,  but  for 
the  kind  intercession  of  a  gentle- 
man present.  The  greyhounds 
wore    the    usual    distinguishing 


badge  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  namely,  a  white  collar 
for  the  one,  and  a  red  collar  for 
the  other;  and  so  clearly,  to 
everybody  who  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  course, 
had  been  the  defeat  of  the  white- 
collared  greyhound,  that  there 
was  a  general  outburst  of  astonish- 
ment, not  to  say  of  indignation, 
when  the  wrong  flag  was  hoisted 
upon  the  wrongful  decision  of  the 
judge.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  he  had  seen  next 
to  nothing  of  the  course  from 
start  to  finish,  and  had  decided  at 
the  merest  hap-hazard,  having 
perceived  that  one  dog  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  other,  from  the 
ovellieard  expressions  of  the  by- 
standers. The  disinterested  spec- 
tator, who  was  not  willing  that 
the  judge  should  lose  his  reputa- 
tion for  such  a  glaring  mistake, 
advised  that  functionary  to  have 
the  greyhounds  brought  before 
him  before  his  too  hasty  decision 
had  been  rendered  irrevocable; 
though  it  is  said  that  the  decision 
of  a  coursing  judge,  like  that  of 
an  umpire  at  a  cricket  match,  can 
nev«r  be  too  quickly  given.  The 
dog  that  wore  the  red  collar  had 
had  the  course  nearly  entirely  to 
himself,  so  superior  was  he  to  his 
antagonist ;  and  upon  the  gentlest 
of  hints  from  the  gentleman,  the 
judge  instantly  declared  that  that 
was  the  greyhoimd  which  he  had 
intended  to  adjudge  the  winner  of 
the  coursQ,  and  thus  matters  were 
fortunately  put  all  straight  again 
before  an  appeal  was  rendered 
necessary  to  the  sporting  news- 
papers, the  National  Ck>ur8Lng 
Club,  and  all  the  other  mediums 
for  the  ventilation  of  a  grievance. 
It  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  a  thin 
attendance  at  a  draw  dinner,  and 
still  worse  to  be  present  at  a 
meagrely-attended  board  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  day's 
coursing.    «But  such  a  calamity 
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was  a  very  rare  occurrence  at 
Cardington,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
its  coursing  club  meetings,  the 
number  of  visitors  being  generally 
far  too  great  for  the  co!nfortable 
accommodation  of  them  all.  But 
everybody  was  resolyed  to  be 
comfortable  somehow  or  other, 
and  very  little  grumbling  was 
heard  if  all  could  at  any  time 
have  a  quiet  twenty  minutes  with 
a  warm  joint  before  proceeding  to 
business,  no  matter  to  what  luxu- 
ries and  delicacies  of  the  season 
the  more  fortunate  and  punctual 
portion  of  the  company  might 
have  been  treated.  Of  course, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 
and  when  so  much  elbow-room 
was  not  necessary,  there  was 
ample  accommodation  for  all,  pro- 
vided the  less  important  members 
would  be  content  to  regale  them- 
selves at  smaller  and  extemporised 
festive  boards — for  all  sorts  of  shifts 
had  to  be  resorted  to  when  the 
company  assembled  in  unusually 
strong  force. 

That  the  dinner  itself  was  ex- 
cellent it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark,  as  coursing  dinners  in- 
variably are  excellent,  if  ^ou  are 
not  too  x)articular  in  the  unim- 
portant matter  of  wines.  The 
best  way  is  to  be  content  with 
good  substantial  home-brewed,  if 
you  can  get  it,  and  wind  up  your 
bacchanalian  propensities  with  the 
liquor  most  in  vogue  among  the 
agriculturists  of  the  district,  what- 
ever that  may  happen  to  be.  The 
reading  over  of  the  card  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  the 
printer  from  Bedford  was  not  the 
most  accurate  member  of  his  pro- 
fession; but  some  coursers  will 
indulge  in  such  outlandish  and 
incomprehensible  nomenclature, 
that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
for  an  ordinary  provincial  com- 
positor, notwithstanding  he  may 
have  had  considerable  and  weari^ 
some    experience    in    secretarial 


deciphership,  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  his  '  copy.'  An  interesting 
digression  might  profitably  be 
made  here  upon  the  subject  of 
canine  nomenclature,  and  the 
principles,  or  rather  the  want  of 
them,  upon  which  the  sponsorial 
duties  of  the  proprietors  of  grey- 
hounds are  performed.  But  dinner 
has  been  announced,  the  call  over 
has  already  been  made,  and  the 
very  few  and  insignificant  bets, 
for  which  Cardington  coursing  is 
remarkable,  have  been  made.  The 
absence  of  the  betting  man  proper 
— the  coursing  professional  book- 
maker, a  peculiarly  repulsive 
object — was  for  the  most  part, 
and  among  the  majority  of  the 
company,  a  decided  matter  for 
congratulation.  'The  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul '  was  a 
singularly  distinguishing  characte- 
ristic of  the  Cardington  dinner, 
and  even  the  very  printer's  dele- 
gate contributed  a  song  towards 
the  general  fund  of  conviviality. 
There  was  one  gentleman  whose 
good-tempered  face  is  very  familiar 
at  almost  all  sporting  gatherings 
of  every  kind  throughout  the 
kingdom,  who  was  always  ready 
and  anxious  to  favour  the  company 
with  a  song,  and  even  to  act  as 
substitute  in  a  musical  capacity 
for  any  bashful  member  who  had 
been  called  upon  in  turn  to  '  tune 
up  something  or  other  with  a 
good  chorus  to  it;'  and  he,  so 
long  as  wind  permitted,  would 
never  tire  of  recounting  the 
imaginary  transactions  that  took 
place  when  he  and  a  certain  John 
Brown  were  boys  together.  And 
thus  was  the  betting  element,  and 
even  conversation  about  'the  long- 
tails,'  eliminated  from  the  general 
business,  after  the  card  had  been 
read  and  the  few  investments  for 
the  morrow  made ;  and  so  desirous 
were  all  to  be  present  when  the 
punch  was  going  round  and  the 
songs  were  in  full  flow,  that  each 
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man  would  liaye   been    fain    to 
remark  with  Horace — 

' . . .  Ubi  plan  sitent . .  .  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  inaculis,  quas  aut  hicaria  fadit, 
Ant  humana  parum  cavit  natura  I' 

Bnt  abont  a  bed.  The  land- 
lord has  not  so  m,nch  as  a  shake- 
down in  a  hayloft,  so  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  '  Bless  my  soul  1'  says  a 
portly  gentleman  on  my  right, 
'hayen't  you  procured  a  bed 
yet?' 

'Thought  I  should  be  sure  to 
get  one  here.' 

'Bless 'your  heart!  they  have 
been  all  engaged  a  week  or  more. 
Youll  never  find  your  way .  to 
Bedford  to-night' 

'  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  I  shall. 
Must  take  the  sleep  out  here,  I 
suppose,  upon  one  of  the  forms, 
eh?' 

*  That  will  never  do ;  youll  be 
fit  for  nothing  in  the  morning, 
and  we  want  you  bad.  Hold  hard 
a  minute,  while  I  run  over  to  the 
missus,  and  I'll  see  what  she  can 
do  for  you.' 

Off  he  went  to  his  missus,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  supper  and  the 
best  bed — the  one  usually  set 
apart  for  the  steward,  when  that 
great  personage  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  was  dining  with  us 
then,  in  fact,  but  did  not  require 
his  customary  sleeping  apartment 
— were  at  my  service,  if  I  would 
graciously  condescend  to  accept  of 
them.  Imagine  the  gracious  con- 
descension of  a  fellow  who  posi- 
tively knew  not  where  to  lay  his 
head,  in  accepting  the  best  supper 
and  downiest  bed  in  Gardington 
that  raw  night ! 

'Done  along  with  you,  my 
friend;  and  excuse  me,  but  you 
are  a  brick !' 

See  the  advantage  of  being  com- 
municative and  fraternal  at  a 
coursing    dinner!       There    must 


ini 

SOI 


have  been  something  highly  in- 


teresting or  fascinating  in  my 
conversation,  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  expatiated  on  any 
subject  in  particular,  except  it 
might  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip,  in  which  I  considezed 
myself  more  than  ordinarily  versed. 
I  cannot  in&gine  that  my  singing 
bad  produced  this  extraordinary 
genejxxaity  on  the  part  of  mj 
friend,  for  I  made  a  terrible  hash 
of  a  solo  I  attempted  at  the  re- 
peated requests  of  the  John  Brown 
man,  who  declared  that  I  had 
such  a  singing  face,  that  he  waa 
sure  I  could  oblige  the  company 
if  I  would  make  the  attempt, 
though  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
assistance  in  the  varioua  choruses 
was  sufficiently  stentorian,  if  not 
precisely  effective.  Indeed,  the 
printer,  who  was  rather  a  swell  in 
the  singing  department,  yentnred 
to  declare  as  much,  and  kindly 
put  the  drag  on  once  or  twice  whsia 
1  was  'coming  it'  a  little  too 
strong. 

'Always  like  to  do  Witty  a 
good  turn  when  I  can,'  said  my 
kind  entertainer.  '  So  you  see  you 
can  just  pay  him  the  ordinary 
charge  for  a  bed,  as  if  you  slept  at 
his  house.' 

But  the  sly  old  gentleman  did 
not  tell  me  that  his  '  missus '  had 
got  up  a  little  party  of  her  own, 
consisting  of  ^me  very  musical 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
Bedford ;  and  these,  together  with 
her  own  daughters,  any  informa- 
tion about  whom  racks  and  thumb- 
screws    shall    be    impotent    to 
extract    from    me,  rendered    the 
evening  eminently  pleasant    and 
agreeable.      But    the    bed,    the 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  the 
drive  to  the  meet  by  my  host 
himself,  are  subjects  which  it  is 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  my 
pen  adequately  to  describe.    Let 
it  suffice  that  they  were  all  ex- 
cellent and  imique  of  their  kind, 
and  that  they  were  of  themaelves 
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BniBcient  to  cause  a  legret  that 
coursing  shonld  be  discontiniied 
at  Cardington. 

The  fictitions  importance  con- 
ferred  upon  me  by  this  attention 
waa  not  without  its  efltot  apon 
the  leas  faTonred  and  apon  the 
offidala.  I  woe  offered  a  borae  to 
ride  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  was 
80  nnfoitanate  as  to  throw  him 
once  and  mTeelf  twice  before  re- 
signing him — gladly  enough,  for 
he  was  an  unmitigated  bmte,  and 
would  sot  jump  over  a  straw— into 
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the  hands  of  bis  proprietor.  Bat 
the  attention  calminated  when, 
npon  getting  into  the  train  at  the 
station,  the  keeper  and  slipper 
presented  me  with  a  brace  of 
hares  with  Mr.  Blank's  ounpli- 
ments. 

'Koch  obUged  to  Mr.  Blank, 
indeed.  My  best  thanks  and 
compliments  to  him,  and  I  hope 
to  make  his  bettor  acqoaintance, 
and  yours  too,  when  I  next  visit 
Cardington.' 

SiBIDB. 
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Bt  Captain  Matnb  Beed. 


TWELYE  montks  before  the 
first  gtm  was  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter,  bad  blood  had  began  to 
show  itself — eren  in  good  society. 
Not  only  was  it  causing  strife  be- 
tween cousins  and  more  distant 
kindred,  but  in  many  instances 
weakening  the  ties  of  affection  in 
the  family  circle  itself.  Fathers 
were  opposed  in  opinion  to  their 
sons ;  brothers  disputed  with  bro- 
thers; and  even  sisters  took  op- 
posite sides  on  a  question  among 
the  fair  sex  hitherto  unheard  of. 
It  was  the  question  of  Northern 
or  Southern  ascendency — ^with  the 
negro  for  its  nucleus. 

A  dark  shadow  had  come  over 
the  cottage  hearths  of  the  poor, 
that  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  rich;  and 
into  many  a  home,  erst  happy 
and  cheerful,  a  grim  skeleton  was 
preparing  to  enter. 

Places  of  fashionable  resort  were 
not  free  from  the  infection  of  these 
antagonistic  ideas;  and  nowhere 
were  they  more  rife  than  at  New- 
port in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  celebrated  watering-place,  for 
long  years  a  sort  of  neutral  ground, 
where  the  best  society  of  North 
and  South  had  been  accustomed 
to  meet  in  friendly  intimacy,  be- 
came an  arena  of  bitterness.  It 
was  a  sad  change  &om  the  plea- 
sant intercourse!  hitherto  there 
prevailing.  The  Northern  youth 
bore  it  with  a  certain  rational 
calmness;  while  the  more  impul- 
sive sons  of  the  South  too  fre- 
quently exhibited  a  temper  the 

very  opposite. 

«  «  « 

'  But  you  do  not  mean  it  Mr, 
Devereux  ?    I'm  sure  you  do  not  1' 


'  If  ever  I  meant  anything.  Miss 
Winthrop,  I  mean  that' 

*  And  you  would  absolutdy 
fight  against  the  old  Stars  and 
Stripes?  That  flag,  which— if  it 
hasn't  "  braved  a  thousand  yean 
the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  wiU — 
ay,  I'm  sure  it  will  1' 

'  If  borne  much  longer  as  it  is 
now,  I'd  be  among  the  first  to  drag 
it  down.' 

'  0  mercy !  Where  is  your 
patriotism?  Mr.  Devereux,  you 
offend  me  by  speaking  so.  Bo 
you  know,  sir,  that  my  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  to  raise  that 
flag ;  and  he  can  be  no  friend  of 
mine  who  talks  about  dragging  it 
down.* 

The  two  individuals  thus  dif- 
fering in  political  opinions,  were 
a  young  lady  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  young  gentleman 
of  Bichmond,  Virginia;  both  of 
the  best  blood  in  their  respective 
sections  of  the  coimtiy:  since 
both  were  descended  from  '  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.' 

And  it  was  far  from  being  the 
first  time  that  the  handsome  Vir- 
ginian had  held  tke^tSte  with 
Miss  Winthrop — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  maidens  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

It  would  have  sorely  grieved 
him  to  think  it  should  be  the  last 
— ay,  cut  him  to  the  heart  of 
hearts :  for  his  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Adeline  Winthrop,  as  he 
fondly  fancied  hers  was  captive 
to  him.  In  this  fond  fancy  he 
was  mistaken,  and  little  dreamt 
at  that  moment  how  near  he  was 
to  discovering  his  mistake. 

Feeling  confident  of  possession. 
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the  last  speech  of  the  young  lady 
nettled  him.  The  emphasis  on 
the  word  '  friend '  was  significant 
of  a  relationship  nearer  and  dearer; 
and  pointed  directly  to  himself. 
So,  thought  he,  and  so  thinking, 
his  rejoinder,  instead  of  being 
conciliatory,  was  tinged  with  a 
tone  of  defiance. 

'  Indeed !'  he  replied,  pettishly, 
*  I  believe  my  ancestors  had  also 
something  to  do  with  the  raising 
of  that  flag.  What  matters,  now 
that  it  is  becoming  soiled  by  rank 
abolitionism,  and  carried  by  yonr 
scum  of  Puritans.' — 

*  Hold,Mr.Devereux!*  exclaimed 
the  young  girl,  blushing  red  as 
she  interrupted  him.  '  You  forget 
that  I  have  myself  Puritan  blood 
in  my  yeins  ?  Though  we  may 
have  changed  far  from  the  stem, 
simple  standard  of  our  forefathers, 
their  cause,  at  least,  was  a  good 
one.  And  was  it  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Huguenots,  from  whom 
you  claim  descent  ?' 

'  The  Huguenots  were  gentlemen,* 

'  You  do  well  to  use  the  past 
tense,  Walter  Devereuz,  while 
thus  speaking  of  your  ancestors ! 
I  shall  not  be  so  severe  upon  them 
as  to  say  their  sons  have  aU  de- 
generated. There  are  gentlemen 
among  them  stiU.  Yonder  is 
one.* 

The  Virginian  turned  quickly 
on  his  heel,  with  a  black  look 
upon  his  brow.  He  beheld  a 
young  officer,  wearing  the  shoulder- 
straps  of  a  lieutenant,  and  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Ar- 
tillery— a  corps  of  which  was  at 
the  time  stationed  in  Newport. 
The  officer  was  his  own  brother ! 

Strange  to  say  the  shadow  upon 
Walter  Devereux's  brow  did  not 
disappear;  even  after  his  brother 
had  come  up  to  the  porch,  and  sa- 
luted the  lady  by  his  side.  It 
became  darker,  as  the  conversation 
continued. 

'  I'm  sure  the  lieutenant  does 


not  share  your  sentiments?*  said 
Mias  Winthrop,  interrogatively. 

'  What  sentiments  ?'  asked  the 
youth  newly  arrived. 

'  It's  the  old  story  between 
North  and  South.  Walter  says, 
if  things  go  much  further  he'd 
take  pleasure  in  pulling  down  the 
"  star-spangled  banner."  Nay, 
he'd  be  among  the  first  to  do  it ! 
You  would  be  among  the  last. 
Would  you  not,  Harry  ?' 

'  Miss  Winthrop,  the  button 
upon  my  coat  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  your  interroga- 
tory. I'll  stay  true  to  the  old  flag, 
if  it  should  lose  me  every  friend 
I've  got.' 

'  Bravo!*'  cried  the  Boston  beauty, 
springing  up  from  .her  rocking- 
chair,  and  stamping  her  little  foot 
triumphantly  on  the  planks  of 
the  piazza,  '  There's  one  you  won't 
lose  by  it;  that's  Adeline  Win- 
throp !' 

'  Since  you're  so  well  agreed,' 
said  Walter  Devereux,  biting  his 
lips  with  chagrin,  '  I  can't  do 
better  than  leave  you  alone.  It 
would  spoil  the  sport  of  such  a 
pair  of  ne^loving  lambs  were 
a  Southern  wolf  to  remain  in  their 
company.  Good-day,  Miss  Win- 
throp I  I  hope  you  won't  make 
my  brother  quite  so  "  black "  as 
yourself  1' 

A  cry  of  indignation  came  from 
the  girl. 

'  For  shame,  Walter,'  interposed 
the  lieutenant.  '  If  you  were  not 
my  own  brother '  . 

Walter  did  not  wait  to  hear 
the  threat.  With  a  sombre  scowl 
he  had  hurried  down  the  steps, 
and  on  over  the  lawn,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  '  cliffs.' 

On  reaching  them,  at  the  head 
of  the  sloping  ravine,  ho  did  not 
go  down ;  only  so  far  as  to  conceal 
the  greater  part  of  his  i)er8on. 
There,  screened  by  some  bushes, 
with  an  opera-glass  to  his  eye,  he 
remained,  his  gaze  earnestly  fixed 
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upon  the  pair  from  whom  he  had 
parted. 

Still  darker  grew  his  face — still 
whiter  his  lips — as  he  saw  his 
brother  take  hold  of  Adeline  Win* 
throp's  hand,  and  imprint  upon  it 
a  kiss! 

There  was  no  show  of  resistance. 
The  soft,  tapering  fingers  had  been 
yielded. 

With  a  dire  thought  in  his 
heart,  and  a  wild  word  upon  his 
lips,,  Walter  Devereux  returned  to 

his  hotel. 

«  «  « 

Twelve  months  after  the  in- 
cident related  a  military  encamp- 
ment stood  upon  the  banks  of  one 
of  Virginia's  largest  rivers,  with 
the  marquee'  of  a  general  in  its 
midst.  Seated  inside  this,  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
army ;  while  standing  before  him 
was  a  young  officer  in  artillery 
uniform,  with  the  double-barred 
straps  of  a  captain  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  latter  was  Harry 
Devereux —  late  lieutenant  — just 
promoted  for  a  dashing  feat  with 
his  battery  of  light  guns. 

He  had  entered  the  tent  in  obe- 
dience to  a  summons ;  and  having 
saluted  the  commander-in-chief, 
stood  waiting  the  word.  The  two 
were  alone ;  the  orderly  who  ush- 
ered in  the  young  officer  having 
retired. 

'  You  are  Captain  Devereux  ?* 
said  the  geijcral,  putting  aside  the 
X)apers  with  which  he  had  been 
occupied.  '  Captain  Harry  Deve- 
reux of  the  — th  Light  Battery  ?' 

*  I  am.  You  sent  for  me,  ge- 
neral ?' 

'  I  have.  Captain  Devereux  ? 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
largo  reconnoitring  party  of  the 
enemy  is  halted  not  far  off  in  our 
front ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  be  sure.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  ascertain  its  exact 
position,  as  also  its  strength.  I 
want  you  to  discover  both,  if  you 


can.  I've  been  told  that  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  country 
around  here.     Is  that  so  ?' 

*  I  was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  it,  general.' 

'  That  is  my  reason  for  employ- 
ing you  on  this  duty,'  rejoined 
the  general,  'though  some  might 
think  it  a  reason  for  not  doing  so,' 
he  added,  with  a  significant  smile. 

The  young  officer  bowed,  but 
without  making  other  answer. 
Had  the  general  known  the  sacri- 
fices he  had  already  sustained  by 
fighting  on  the  Northern  side — 
a  complete  ostracism  from  friends, 
family,  and  home — he  would  have 
had  no  scruples  about  leposiBg 
confidence  in  him. 

Nor  had  he ;  for,  without  asking 
further  explanation  he  proceeded : 
'  You  will  take  twenty  mounted 
men  with  you — your  own  artil- 
lerists will  be  best — and  ride  up 
the  main  road.  Steal  quietly  out 
of  camp,  and  feel  your  way  with 
caution.  Go  as  far  as  you  can 
with  safety,  and  have  a  care  you 
don't  get  captured  by  a  picket  or 
patrolling  party  of  the  enemy.' 

Captain  Devereux  smiled  assu- 
ringly. 

'  There  wont  be  much  danger  of 
that,  general,'  he  answered.  '  I 
may  get  killed,  but  not  captured. 
In  my  case,  death  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  being  made  prisoner.' 

'  I  understand  you,  captain.  No 
doubt  you  will  act  with  due  dis- 
cretion. Get  as  near  the  enemy's 
lines  as  possible ;  and,  after  you 
have  finished  your  reconnaissance, 
lose  no  time  in  reporting  to  me. 

Good  night,  and  God  speed  you !' 

«  •  • 

In  twenty  minutes  after  Captain 
Devereux  had  parted  from  the 
commander-in-chief,  he  rode  out 
through  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
encampment,  twenty  artillerists, 
equipped  to  act  as  light  cavalry, 
filing  '  in  twos '  behind  him. 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  be- 
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yond  the  dark  wall  of  forest  that 
skirted  the  horizon;  while  the 
moon,  in  mid  heaven,  was  mirrored 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

It  was  a  night  far  from  favonr- 
able  for  a  reconnaissance,  snch  as 
that  Harry  Deverenx  had  been 
conmianded  to  make.  The  clear 
moonlight  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  picket  in  ambush,  and 
against  a  party  making  approach. 
And  the  moon  coursing  near  the 
zenitii  flung  her  beams  fair  upon 
the  road,  along  which  the  artillery 
officer  had  been  directed  to  make 
the  scouting  excursion.  It  was  a 
broad  highway — one  of  the  main 
routes  running  north  and  south 
through  the  State  of  Virginia.  A 
little  later,  and  the  tall  trees  grow- 
ing on  each  side  would  throw  their 
shadows  over  it,  making  the  pas- 
sage more  safe. 

After  advancing  nearly  three 
miles  along  it.  Captain  Devereux 
saw  the  risk  ho  was  running. 
Should  there  prove  to  be  a  party 
of  the  enemy  in  front  and  at  rest, 
they  could  not  fail  to  have  warning 
of  his  approach.  The  trampling 
of  his  horses  would  betray  him. 

Thus  apprehensive,  the  young 
officer  halted  his  little  troop  at  a 
turning.  He  was  reflecting  whe- 
ther he  should  not  stay  till  the 
moon  sank  a  little  lower,  when 
a  sound,  coming  from  the  opposite 
side,  interrupted  his  reflections. 
It  was  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs, 
as  of  a  troop  going  at  a  trot ;  and 
that  they  were  armed  men,  could 
be  told  by  the  clash  of  steel  scab- 
bards striking  against  the  stirrups. 

'  A  patrol  of  rebel  cavalry !' 
whispered  the  sergeant  at  his  side. 

About  this  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  The  direction  from  which 
they  approached  made  the  thing 
not  only  probable,  but  certain. 

Halted  upon  higher  ground,  the 
artillery  officer  commanded  a  view 
of  the  approaching  horsemen.    As 


near  as  he  could  toll  they  num- 
bered about  fifty  sabres. 

Though  with  only  twenty  men 
at  his  back,  Harry  Devereux  did 
not  think  of  retreating.  Instead 
of  being  surprised  by  a  picket,  he 
was  himself  the  party  in  ambush ; 
and  this  advantage  encouraged  him 
to  keep  his  ground. 

The  Confederates  came  on  with- 
out fear.  Knowing  themselves 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  Fe- 
deral camp,  they  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  encountering  an  enemy. 

They  were  only  made  aware  of 
one  when  a  horse  neighed 
loudly  in  their  front;  the  neigh 
being  quickly  followed  by  some 
half  dozen  others,  and  responded 
to  by  the  horses  they  were  riding. 
And  then,  before  the  shrill  echoes 
had  died  away  in  the  woods,  they 
were  taken  up  by  sounds  more 
indicative  of  deadly  strife — ^by  a 
volley  from  each  side  continued  in 
straggling  shots. 

Several  Confederate  saddles  were 
emptied ;  and  the  '  cavaliers '  in 
grey  were  inclined  to  turn  round 
and  retreat;  when  one  who  ap- 
peared to  be  their  leader,  and 
whose  actions  proved  him  to  have 
the  right,  drawing  his  sabre,  and 
standing  up  in  the  stirrups,  cried 
in  a  loud  voice — 

'  Cowards !  Would  you  dare  to 
retreat?  I'll  cut  down  the  first 
that  turns  back  on  me.  Don't  you 
hear  by  their  shots  there's  not  more 
than  a  dozen  of  them ?  After  me! 
let  your  cry  be  "  Death  to  Yankee 
Abolitionists  /" ' 

'  The  same  to  traitors  and  re 
lets  J'  responded  Devereux,  as  with 
sabre  sloped  and  shining  in  the 
moonlight,  he  spurred  boldly  out 
into  the  road,  followed  by  his 
artillerists. 

In  ten  seconds'  time  the  oppo- 
sing parties  were  face  to  face; 
and,  after  a  rapid  exchange  of 
pistol-shots,  came  the  clashing  of 
sabres. 
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It  would  haye  been  an  unequal 
contest — twenty  against  more  than 
twice  the  number,  and  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  equally  brave. 
But  the  first  yoUcy  from  the  ar- 
tillerists, aimed  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  ambush,  had  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederates, 
and  otherwise  disconcerted  them. 
When  the  strife  came  hand  to 
hand,  they  fought  feebly,  and  under 
a  foreboding  of  defeat. 

To  this  there  was  an  exception 
— he  who  had  pronounced  the 
defiant  speech,  and  led  them  on 
to  the  encounter.  Mounted  upon 
a  powerful  horse,  he  had  shot  far 
in  front  of  his  followers,  and  was 
looking  for  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sing troop — as  if  the  latter  alone 
were  worthy  of  his  stoel. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
him;  for  Harry  Devereux,  as  if 
stirred  by  a  similar  instinct,  was 
searching  for  him  1 

Soon  their  horses,  spurred  to 
the  charge,  dashed  against  one 
another ;  recoiled  from  the  shock ; 
and  then  at  the  second  meeting, 
the  sabres  of  the  riders,  striking 
together,  commenced  their  deadly 
play.  And  while  sparks  flew  from 
both  blades,  that  mocked  the  pale 
shimmer  of  the  moon,  their  fol- 
lowers closed  alongside  in  strife 
equally  earnest. 

The  combatants,  at  first  grouped 
together,  soon  spread  into  a  wider 
circle,  extending  along  the  road 
and  tiie  broad  waste  that  bordered 
it.  Each  with  his  own  antagonist 
having  enough  to  do,  the  leaders 
were  left  to  themselves. 

Between  these,  it  was  in  reality 
a  duel ;  a  duel  with  sabres,  and  on 
horseback!  And  with  deathlike 
earnestness  was  it  fought ;  each  so 
striving  to  kill  the  other  that  not 
a  word  was  spoken  between  them. 

All  at  once  came  a  pause  in 
the  combat  Captain  Devereux, 
hitherto  fighting  with  his  face  to 
the  moon,  and  under  a  disadvan- 


tage, had  spurred  past  his  an- 
tagonist, and  wheeling  suddenly 
round,  obtained  the  superior  po- 
sition. With  his  sabre  drawn 
back  for  a  stroke,  he  was  about 
bringing  it  down  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Confederate  officer,  when  his 
blow  was  stayed,  as  if  his  arm 
had  been  suddenly  stricken  with 
palsy! 

The  moonlight  shining  full  upon 
his  adversary's  face  told  a  terrible 
tale.  J7«  was  fighting  with  his  own 
brother  J 

'  My  God!'  he  gasped,  '  Walter 
Devereux !    Brother,  is  it  you  V 

'  It  is  Walter  Devereux,'  cried 
the  Confederate  officer,  '  but  not 
your  brother ;  nor  the  brother  of 
any  man  who  wears  the  Federal 
blue.  Dismount  and  strip  it  off; 
or  I  shall  hack  it  from  you  with 
my  sword !' 

'  0  Walter,  dear  Walter !  do  not 
talk  thus!  I  cannot  do  as  you 
say — I  tffill  not !  Send  your  blade 
through  my  breast — I  cannot  kill 
you}* 

'  Cannot,  cur !  You  could  not 
if  you  tried.  Walter  Devereux 
was  not  bom  to  be  killed  by  a 
renegade  to  his  country — least  of 
all  by  a  Yankee  Abolitionist!' 

'  Fm  that  same/  shouted  a  man 
on  horseback,  who  had  suddenly 
spurred  out  from  among  the  trees ; 
and  simultaneously  with  his  shout 
came  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

For  a  moment  the  combatants 
with  their  horses  were  shrouded 
in  smoke.  When  it  drifted  away, 
the  officer  in  grey  uniform  was 
seen  lying  lifeless  in  the  road ;  his 
horse  going  in  a  scared  gallop 
through  the  trees,  along  with  a 
score  of  others  that  carried  riders 
upon  their  backs. 

The  fall  of  their  leader  had 
completed  the  panic  of  the  Con- 
federates; and  those  still  in  tha 
saddle  wheeling  to  the  right  about, 
went  off  in  retreat.  Besides  a 
dozen  or  so  killed,  a  like  number 
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temained  priaoncne  to  the  recon- 
noitring pttrty. 

Baxrj  Dererenx  looked  as  if 
he,  too,  had  leceived  hie  death  shot. 
Dropping  down  from  lua  saddle, 
he  staggered  toward  tho  spot 
where  his  brother's  body  lay,  and 
bent  over  it  with  a  heart  full  of 
agony.  Ha  had  no  need  examining 
it,  to  tell  him  it  was  a  oorpse.  A 
stoeak  of  moonlight  slanting 
through  a  break  betveen  the 
branches,  fell  upon  glazed  eyes, 
and  teeth  set  in  the  stem  eipies- 
aion  of  death  I 

The  Union  BOIdieiB,  at  the  com- 
mand of  theirbelovedcaptain,gaTO 
'  the  laBt  rites  of  bnrial  to  the  bod; 
of  his  brother.  As  they  followed 
him  back  to  camp,  with  hearts 
foU  of  sympathy  for  his  sofiering, 
they  looked  more  like  men  retnm- 
ing  bom  a  defeat  than  a  victory. 

In  the  Bommer  of  1866  tho 
fitshionable  watering-place  of  New- 
port, thongh  no  longer  the  resort 


of  so  many  rich  SonthemerB,  was 
OTOwded  as  of  yote.  The  war  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  weeping 
caused  by  it  conld  not  for  ever 
endure.  There  was  sorrow  aronnd 
many  a  desolate  hearth,  and  in 
many  a  home  for  dear  ones  that 
were  miBsing,  tears  still  continned 
to  flow.  Bnt  the  bereaTod  did 
not  show  themselTes  on  the  shores 
of  Naraganset  Bay,  amidst  the  joy 
there  abounding. 

There  were  no  signs  of  sadness 
in  that  spot  where  Adeline  Win- 
throp  first  appeared  with  Walter 
Devereux.  In  the  same  piazza 
where  she  had  receiTed  the  two 
brothers — one  now  dead  —  she 
might  hare  been  seen  with  the  one 
who  snrvived  seated  by  her  side. 
He  was  no  longer  a  simple  lieute- 
nant of  artillery,  bnt  the  com- 
mander of  a  division  of  the  United 
States  army. 

And  she  was  no  longer  Adeline 
Winthrop,  but  the  wife  of  '  Gene- 
ral Deverenx.' 
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BUT  now,  where  was  the  aick 
man  to  be  found  ?  The  whole 
place,  almost,  was  transformed 
into  a  large  hospital,  and  the  ill- 
omened  flag  with  the  Geneva  cross 
waved  from  every  house.  Madame 
Lucca  made  imremitting  inquiries 
in  the  houses  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  at  last,  at  the  fifteenth,  she 
received  the  answer : 

'Lieutenant  von  Ehaden,  se- 
verely wounded,  on  the  first  storey, 
room  No.  9.' 

'Severely  wounded?*  she  ex- 
claimed, and  an  inexpressible  pang 
wrung  her  heart. 

'  We  hope  to  bring  him  through,' 
said  the  physician,  consolingly. 
'Compose  yourself,  madame,  all 
will  still  end  well.' 

'  Will  it  do  him  any  harm  if  he 
sees  me  come  in  suddenly?'  she 
asked,  in  a  troubled  voice. 

'  I  fear  so,'  replied  the  doctor. 
'  Both  when  he  is  awake  and  in 
the  delirium  of  fever  he  is  con- 
tinually mentioning  your  name. 
Will  you  please  follow  me  upstairs, 
and  I  will  call  yon  into  the  sick 
room  after  I  have  prepared  him.' 

She  followed,  and  waited  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  corridor ;  then 
the  doctor  opened  the  door  and 
said: 

'  He  is  asleep ;  please  come  in 
softly !' 

The  singer  entered,  and  looked 
for  her  beloved  husband;  but 
what  a  picture  of  misery  was 
presented  to  her  I  In  a  small, 
close  room  stood  a  bed,  about  the 
size  for  a  child,  and  upon  it  lay  a 


manly  form  at  least  six  feet  in 
height,  with  his  legs  hanging 
down  over  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  his  head  and  &oe  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  dressings 
and  bandages;  his  mouth  and 
nose  were  greatly  swollen  and  the 
colour  of  lead. 

'Is  that  my  husband?'  asked 
the  singer,  in  a  doubtful  voice. 

'It  is  Lieutenant  von  Bhaden/ 
the  doctor  answered. 

She  sank  upon  a  chair,  and 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands. 

'Madame,'  said  the  doctor, 
softly, '  I  should  not  have  brought 
you  here  if  your  husband  had  not 
often  told  me  that  you  were  a 
woman  of  great  fortitude.' 

The  singer  stood  up ;  her  &oe 
was  pale,  but  her  expression  was 
composed. 

'  My  husband  shall  not  be  mis- 
taken in  me,'  she  said,  and  ap- 
proached the  bed. 

'  Adolphe,'  she  whispered. 

'  He  is  still  asleep,'  the  doctor 
observed. 

*  But  bis  eyes  are  wide  open.* 

'  Only  the  left  one ;  the  sight  of 
that  eye  has  been  ii^'ured  by  the 
bullet ;  he  cannot  close  it,  but  can 
just  move  the  eyelid  a  little ;  his 
left  ear  is  deaf,  and  the  left  side 
of  his  mouth  is  powerless,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  that  side  of  his 
face.' 

'  And  will  it  remain  like  that  ?* 

The  doctor  shrugged  his 
shoulders;  'We  must  hope  for 
the  best.' 

'  Pauline  r  stammered  the  sick 
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man,  spealdng  with  difficulty, 
from  the  injury  his  tongue  had 
reoeiyed  from  the  bullet. 

'Please,  madame,  step  behind 
the  head  of  the  bed/  said  the 
doctor,  low  and  quickly.  'Your 
husband  may  wake  up  any  mo- 
ment, and  your  sudden  appear- 
ance might  affect  him  too  strongly.' 

The  sick  man  mored,  and  the 
doctor,  placing  himself  by  the  bed, 
felt  his  patient's  pulse. 

'Yon  have  slept  a  long  time. 
Baron ;  do  you  feel  a  little  better 
for  it?' 

'Yes.  I  hare  had  pleasant 
dreams.' 

'Of  your  wife — ^you  mentioned 
her  name.' 

'Yes,  of  my  Pauline.  I  saw 
her,  as  if  in  reality,  come  up  to 
my  bed,  and  she  cried,  and  said, 
"  Adolphe  I" ' 

'Suppose  this  dream  should 
come  true  ?  asked  the  doctor,  to 
sound  him. 

'  I  should  think  that  an  angel 
had  come  down  to  me  from  heayen,' 
answered  the  sick  man,  with  a 
mournful  smile. 

The  wife  could  contain  herself 
no  longer.  '  Adolphe !'  she  cried, 
in  a  yoice  choked  with  tears,  and 
sank  upon  her  knees  at  his  bed- 
side. 

We  will  not  further  depict  the 
scene  of  meeting.  The  physician 
had  to  control,  to  comfort,  and  to 
calm,  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in 
restoring  tranquillity  and  eyen 
cheerfulness,  by  reminding  Pauline 
how  many  there  were  who  had 
been  made  far  more  unhappy  by 
the  war. 

'May  my  husband  haye  some- 
thing to  eat?  she  asked  the 
doctor.  'I  haye  brought  a  case 
of  preseryed  yegetables,'  and  she 
sighed  inyoluntarily  at  the  mention 
of  this  ill-omened  case. 

'  Just  no\^,'  stammered  the  sick 
man,  'only  coffee;  coffee,  coffee, 
nothing  else.' 

yoL.  zzn. — HO.  oxxxi. 


'Ohl'  she  exclaimed,  quite 
cheerful  again, '  I  am  mistress  of 
the  art  of  making  coffee.  Yon 
shall  haye  the  finest  Mocha,  just 
like  what  we  haye  so  often  drunk 
together  at  Hiller's.' 

The  doctor  had  a  coffee-pot 
brought  at  once,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  coffee  was  ready, 
and  (as  Madame  Lucca  related 
with  great  satisfaction)  the  sick 
man  made  her  giye  him  fiye  large 
cups  of  it. 

Her  next  care  was  to  find  some 
airy  rooms  and  soft  beds,  both 
for  the  inyalid  and  for  herself  and 
maid. 

The  doctor  told  her  that  in  the 
whole  of  Pont-ii-Mousson  there 
was  only  one  house  left  in  which 
she  could  find  what  she  wanted ; 
the  owner,  howeyer,  a  French 
official,  maintained  that  all  in  his 
house  were  ill,  and  kept  it  locked 
up. 

At  this,  Madame  Lucca  jumped 
up  with  her  old  energy. 

'What!'  she  exclaimed,  'shall 
the  Frenchman  be  better  off  than 
my  husband  ?  In  that  case  I  need 
not  haye  had  a  pass  from  Count 
Eulenburg!'  And,  seizing  her 
hat  and  parasol,  she  turned  to- 
wards the  door. 

'  Adolphe,  you  shall  soon  haye 
better  quarters ;  I  shall  just  speak 
a  word  in  good  German  to  the 
Frenchman — trust  to  me!'  And 
away  she  rushed  towards  the  house 
indicated  to  her. 

After  ringing  long  and  yiolently, 
the  door  was  opened. 

A  tall  thin  man  in  a  flowered 
dressing-gown  and  night-cap  con- 
fronted her. 

'Monsieur,'  she  began,  inmie- 
diately, '  I  require  from  you  two 
airy  rooms  and  three  beds,  as  soft 
as  possible.' 

'  Madame,  ne  comprends  pas.' 

'Ah,  you  do  not  imderstand 
German.  Bon!  tr^-bien!  Then 
I  will  show  you  that  the  money 
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for  my  schooling  was  not  thrown 
away  when  I  learnt  French.' 

And  now  she  made  him  under- 
stand, in  the  most  correct  French, 
that  she  wonld  pay  anything  he 
he  might  be  barefaced  enongh  to 
ask  for  the  rooms  and  beds ;  but 
should  he  take  it  into  his  head  to 
behaye  badly  towards  her,  she 
would  have  him  and  all  his  be- 
longings turned  adrift  on  the  spot. 

As  a  proof  of  the  power  she 
possessed,  she  showed  the  owner 
of  the  variegated  dressing-gown 
and  night-cap  the  French  side  of 
Count  Eulenburg's  pass.  This 
worked  wonders.  The  Frenchman 
immediately  gave  in,  and  placed 
at  the  threatening  lady's  disposal 
two  of  the  best  rooms,  with  three 
soft  downy  beds.  For  this  he 
certainly  required  an  enormous 
sum,  but  Madame  Lucca,  who  is 
distinguished  for  her  liberality, 
counted  out  the  shining  fredericks 
without  a  remonstrance. 

The  sick  man's  change  of  abode 
took  place  on  tlie  same  day  that 
his  energetic  wife  arrived,  in  com- 
pany with  her  maid  and  the  pre- 
served vegetables. 

'  So  you  see,  Adolphe,'  said  the 
wife,  somewhat  proudly,  to  her 
husband,  who  was  sitting  upright 
in  his  soft  bed, '  that  this  benefit 
might  not  have  fallen  to  your 
share  if  I  had  not  understood  a 
Uttle  bit  of  French.' 

For  ten  whole  days  she  nursed 
the  sick  man  with  true  devotion, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  miasma 
produced  by  the  suppuration  of 
his  wounds,  she  would*  not  leave 
his  bedside. 

Each  day  the  maid  boiled  and 
stewed  a  portion  of  the  food  she 
had  .brought,  according  to  the 
doctor's  directions,  and,  though 
the  patient  could  only  swallow 
nourishment  in  a  liquid  state, 
still  his  condition  improved  every 
day. 

Madame  Lucca  had  asked  her 


husband  in  a  quiet  hour  for  a  full 
account  of  his  being  wounded,  but 
the  effort  of  speaking  was  so  pain- 
ful to  him,  that  he  referred  her  to 
a  corporal  of  the  name  of  Walter, 
who  had  stood  by  his  side  in  the 
battle  before  Metz,  and  must  know 
all  the  details  better  than  he 
(von  Ehaden)  himself. 

This  corporal  Ukul  been  wofunded 
in  the  leg,  and  was  lying  in  the 
hospital  von  Bhaden  had  left 

One  day,  when  the  sick  man 
was  asleep,  Madame  Lucca  sent  to 
Corporal  Walter,  who  could  alr^ulj 
get  about  with  the  help  of  a  stick, 
to  beg  him  to  come  to  her,  and 
the  brave  soldier  willingly  obeyed 
the  sunmions. 

We  will  here  give  the  history 
as  related  by  Corporal  Walter 
himself. 

'  On  the  fifteenth  of  August,'  be 
began,  'the  French  moved  off 
from  Metz  upon  the  road  to 
Verdun.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, get  away  as  &6t  as  they  had 
expected,  because  the  Germans 
threatened  them  on  all  sides.  The 
Emperor  could  not  have  had  much 
confidence  in  his  escort,  for,  early 
on  the  sixteenth,  he  made  off  as 
fast  as  possible,  by  a  circuit,  to 
Chalons.  It  turned  out  lucky  for 
him,  as,  about  the  middle  of  that 
day,  we  brought  Bazaine's  troops 
to  a  stand  at  Mars-la-Tour.  The 
enemy's  army  held  possession  of 
two  villages,  an  advanced  work, 
and  the  heights  hard  by.  "  Chase 
the  fellows  away  from  those 
heights  1"  cried  General  vonStoIj)- 
nageL  It  was  done  after  a  hard 
fight.  The  French  were  driven 
awdy  from  the  heights  and  also 
from  the  villages  of  Yionville  and 
Flavigny,  and  our  fellows  fixed 
themselves  firmly  in  thenL  At 
one  o'clock,  however,  the  enemy 
had  occupied  the  wood  of  St  Ar- 
nould,  with  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  £rom  there  they  directed  such 
a  murderous  fire  upon  the  Bran- 
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denburgers  that  they  fell  like 
midges  in  the  Bznoke.  At  half- 
past  three  o'clock  H.B.H.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  appeared  npon 
the  field  of  battle,  and  rode  along 
oar  ranks ;  the  shells  and  chassepot 
bnllets  fell  all  about  him  and  his 
staff,  so  that  many  of  those  near 
him  were  wounded.  The  Prince 
took  the  chief  command  as  soon 
as  he  arrived.  The  artillery  fight 
lasted  until  four  o'clock,  but  then 
it  was  "  Bayonets  for  the  charge — 
double  march !"  We  had  only  been 
waiting  for  thai  "Hurrah!" 
sounded  from  thousands  and 
thousands  of  voices,  and,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  we  rushed  straight 
upon  the  red-breeches.  Ah !  Ma- 
dame, that  was  a  spearing  and 
hitting  and  stabbing !  One  might 
say,  with  Schiller,  "It  was  a 
slaughter,  and  not  a  battle!" 
Lieutenant  yon  Ehaden,  your  hus- 
band, was  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
rank,  with  his  sword  held  aloft, 
regardless  of  the  bullets  which 
fell  upon  us  like  a  storm  of  hail- 
stones. He  was  always  cheeriiig 
us  on  with,. "  Don't  give  way,  my 
brave  fellows!  We  must  have 
the  wood  before  dusk!"  I  took 
such  pride  in  his  imposing  heroic 
figure;  when,  suddenly,  the  lieu- 
tenant stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  the  rush,  his  sword  hand  sank 
down,  and  he  looked  fixedly  in 
one  direction,  without  seeming  to 
see  any  longer  ,  the  murderous 
struggle  going  on  all  around.  I 
at  once  suspected  something 
wrong.  I  ran  up  to  him  quickly, 
and  then  saw  how  the  blood  was 
pouring  down  his  cheek,  from 
under  the  left  eye. 

'"Herr  Lieutenant!"  I  cried, 
and  touched  his  arm.  "  Yon  have 
had  a  shot  in  the  face."  But  he 
did  not  hear  me.  He  stood  rooted 
there,  looking  up  into  the  sky, 
and  grasping  his  sword  convul- 
sively, as  if  ready  to  strika  I 
took  hold  of  him  gently,  for  I 


thought  every  moment  he  must 
fall,  and  shouted  to  him,  to  vie 
with  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 
"Herr  Lieutenant,  you  are 
wounded!"  Then  slowly  he 
turned  his  face  towards  me.  Ah, 
madame,  how  his  handsome  manly 
countenance  had  been  disfigured 
in  a  few  secondi^!  After  a  short 
pause  he  spoke,  but  I  could  hardly 
understand  him,  for  his  tongue 
was  torn  and  bleeding  from  the 
shot. 

' "  Corporal  Walter  ?" 

' "  At  your  orders,  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant." 

' "  I  think  I  have  had  enough, 
Walter." 

'"I  think  so,  indeed,  Herr 
Lieutenant.  The  bullet  has  gone 
in  under  the  left  eye,  and  come 
out  again  on  the  right  side,  under 
the  chin.  It  is  a  wound  of  the 
worst  description  1  Have  you  any 
directions  to  send  to  your  family  ? 
I  will  gladly  take  them." 

'"Take  my  watch  and  this 
diamond  ring,  give  them  both  to 
my  wife,  and  tell  her — that  my 
last  thoughts " 

'  Here  his  senses  left  him ;  his 
head  sank  slowly  down  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
exert  all  my  strength  to  keep  him 
upright.  I  called  up  two  com- 
rades, and,  with  their  help,  I 
carried  him  to  a  place  where  he 
was  safe,  at  any  rate,  from  horses' 
hoofs  and  cannon-wheels;  here 
I  laid  my  knapsack  under  his 
head,  and  covered  him  Vith  my 
cloak.  Then  on  I  went  again,  and 
rushed  upon  the  French  with 
redoubled  fury,  and  you  may 
believe,  madame,  that  I  did  not 
sprinkle  the  fellows  with  chocolate. 
By  the  time  it  was  completely 
dark  the  battlefield  and  the  victory 
were  ours.  As  I  thought  it  was 
all  over,  I  went  back  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  the  place  where  we  had 
left  our  wounded  man ;  but,  just 
as  I  was   bending  over  hiin,  a 
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OQis —  spent  bullet  catches  me  in 
the  leg,  and,  as  ill-luck  would 
haye  it,  I  instantly  fell  down 
senseless  at  the  feet  of  my  sup- 
posed dead  lieutenant 

'When  I  came  to  myself,  I 
found  I  was  in  hospital,  here  at 
Font-i-MouBSon,  under  the  care  of 
the  doctors,  and,  to  my  joy,  I 
heard  that  Herr  Ton  Khaden  was 
under  the  same  roof  that  I  was,  and 
out  of  danger.  Many  newspapers 
had  already  announced  his  death. 

'  For  eight  hours  your  honoured 
husband  had  lain  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  amongst  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and  I  look  upon  it  even 
now  as  a  marrel  that  the  hospital 
bearers  found  him  still  aliye  in 
spite  of  his  severe  wound.' 

Here  the  corporal  ended  his 
story,  to  which  Madame  Lucca 
had  been  listening  with  breathless 
attention.  At  times  she  still  had 
great  fears  for  her  husband. 

The  doctor,  however,  who  had 
just  entered,  tranquillised  her  by 
the  decided  assurance  that,  at 
any  rate,  her  husband's  life  was 
no  longer  in  danger,  and,  with 
home  nursing  and  care,  he  would 
soon  recover  his  full  strength. 

When  Walter  had  left,  Madame 
Lucca  asked  the  doctor : 

'  Is  my  husband  awake  ?' 

•  No,'  he  answered,  '  he  is  still 
sound  asleep,  and  I  have  given 
orders  to  the  medical  assistant 
who  is  in  charge  to  keep  every  one 
away;  for  imdisturbed  rest  will 
do  more  to  cure  him  than  all  the 
doctoring.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
madame,  I  must  beg  you  to  keep 
away  from  the  sick-room  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  to  leave  your 
husband  to  my  care.' 

'I  will  cheerfully  follow  your 
orders,  doctor ;  but,  do  you  know, 
I  am  so  entirely  without  occupa- 
tion, that  I  find  the  scene  of  war 
very  tedious.  Have  you  nothing 
new  to  tell  me  ?' 

'  By-the-bye,'  said  the   doctor. 


'a  sanguinary  cavalry  fight  took 
place  about  a  mile  from  here 
yesterday;  but  the  French,  aft 
usual,  were  repulsed  with  loss.' 

'Can't  I  have  a  little  look  at 
the  battle-field?  My  nerves  are 
not  so  weak  as  you  may  think.' 

'You  can't  weU  do  that,'  said 
the  doctor,  smiling.  '  Li  the  first 
place,  no  women  are  allowed 
there.' 

'  Are  the  sisters  of  mercy,  then, 
not  women  ?' 

'  That  is  different.  Their  voca- 
tion is  to  nurse  the  sick.  Yon 
would  scarcely  obtain  permission 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  your 
curiosity.' 

'  Ah,  dear  doctor,'  said  Madame 
Lucca,  with  a  deep  sigh,  'yon 
can't  think  what  an  ardent  desire 
I  have  to  see  a  battle-field  near  at 
hand.  Besides,  whenever  I  hear 
my  husband  groan,  I  am  so  full  of 
fury  against  these  French,  that  I 
want  to  rush  upon  them  with  a 
flaming  sword,  crying, "  Yengeanoe 
for  Pont-ii-Mousson !"  But  does 
such  a  battle-field  look  very 
terrible  T 

'So  terrible  that  the  mere  de- 
scription would  make  you  shudder. 
The  killed  and  wounded  and  dead 
horses  lie  everywhere;  broken 
arms,  helmets,  and  kfyi$  border 
the  roads  and  cover  the  fields  oa 
each  side,  and  the  petards  of  onr 
shells,  which  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  bear  witness  to  the  devas- 
tating efficacy  of  our  batteries.' 

'  I  have  seen  something  of  what 
you  describe  on  my  journey  here,' 
said  Madame  Lucca,  with  a  slight 
shudder.  '  But  where  did  you  ga 
this  morning  with  the  soldiers  ?' 

'I  was  with  the  troops  who 
were  going  on  guard  at  the  ex- 
treme outposts  on  the  heights. 
Up  to  yesterday  there  were  still 
traces  of  the  fury  of  the  contest 
which  has  been  fought  out  here  ; 
but  now  everything  has  been 
removed.    One  can  see  the  French. 
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kepiB  with  a  good  opera-glass,  for 
they  are  only  about  800  paces 
from  our  (German  outposts.' 

'  I  have  brought  an  opera-glass 
with  me/  Madame  Lucca  quickly 
rejoined.  'I  could  inspect  the 
French  outposts  with  this  glass. 
Do  you  know,  doctor,  where  I  can 
obtain  permission  to  do  so  ? 

'  A  permission  to  visit  the  out- 
posts can  only  be  obtained  through 

Oaptain  P ,  of   the    Uhlans, 

who  acts  here  as  otappen-com- 
mandant.' 

'  Is  that  the  privy-ciouncillorwho 
owns  the  great  coal  and  iron  works 
«t  Saarbrucken  ? 

'  It  is  the  same.' 

'  He  is,  you  know,  a  two-fold 
millionaire.' 

'  Just  so— in  time  of  peace ;  in 
time  of  war  he  is  a  captain  of 
Uhlans,  and  at  the  present  moment 
etappen-commandant  as  well.' 

'  Where  are  his  quarters  ?'  she 
urged  further. 

'  He  has  established  himself  in 
that  house  upon  the  hill.' 

'  Doctor,  take  care  of  my  hus- 
band ;  before  he  is  awake  I  shall 
have  inspected  the  French  kepia 
fiom  our  German  outposts.  My 
maid  may  as  well  stay  here — she 
has  a  timid  souL  So  the  Comman- 
dant's quarters  are  there  upon  the 
hill  ?  I  shall  beg  him  to  give  me 
a  safe-conduct,  and  perhaps  an 
oscort  as  well.' 

'  I  doubt 'began  the  Doctor. 

'  Ah,  I  will  talk  him  round.  Au 
revoir,  good  Doctor !  Say  nothing 
about  it  to  my  husband,  for  fear  he 
should  be  uneasy.  I  shall  be  back 
again  for  coffee,  and  my  maid  shall 
have  it  ready.  You  will  join  us 
then  and  have  a  cup?  Addio 
eennore  Dottore  f ' 

And  she  hurried  forth  to  the 
above  -  mentioned  Commandant's 
quarters,  with  the  fleetness  of  a 
deer.  The  Doctor  looked  after  her 
shaking  his  head,  and  said,  smiling 
to  himself,  'A  thoroughly  child- 


like nature,  but  also  the  wilfulness 
of  a  child.' 

The  Commandant  had  just  re- 
ceived a  report  from  a  cavalry 
patrol,  bringing  tidings  of  the  pre- 
parations for  battle  round  Sedan. 
An  aide-de-camp  had  brought  him 
orders  to  have  the  heights  at  Pont- 
f^Mousson  keenly  watched  by  out- 
posts, and  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  any  gathering  of  the  scat- 
tered French  at  this  point. 

At  this  moment  an  orderly  en- 
tered, and  announced :  '  Comman- 
dant, a  lady  from  Berlin  wishes  to 
speak  to  you.' 

'  A  visit  from  a  lady  ?'  asked  the 
astonished  Commandant,  '  in  this 
land  of  powder  and  shot  ?  Didn't 
the  lady  give  her  name  ?' 

'Madame  von  Bhaden — known 
also,  she  says,  by  the  simpler  name 
of'PauUne."' 

'  The  Lucca !'  exclaimed  the 
Commandant,  springing  up  quickly, 
to  open  the  door  himself. 

'  Madame,'  he  said,  bowing  at 
her  entrance, '  I  am  astonished  and 
at  the  same  time  delighted  to  re- 
ceive you  at  my  head-quarters.  It 
was  reported  to  me,  some  days  ago, 
that  you  had  arrived  from  Berlin, 
with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of 
taking  your  severely-wounded  hus- 
band home ;  unfortunately,  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  you.' 

Saying  this,  the  Commandant 
offered  her  a  chair. 

'  If  the  mountain  doesn't  come 
to  me,  I  go  to  the  mountain,  as 
Mahomet  said ;  and  so  for  once  I 
act  like  a  Turk,'  returned  the 
singer,  gaily,  as  she  seated  herself. 

'  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  after 
your  husband  ?' 

'  Thanks  for  your  kind  inquiry ; 
he  improves  every  day ;  still  he  is 
not  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  journey  home,  but  the 
physician  predicts  that  he  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  I  return  with  him.' 
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'  Madame — bnt  pennit  me  first 
to  ask  bow  I  may  address  you  since 
your  marriage?  Madame  yon  £ha- 
den  ? — Madame  Lieutenant  ? — Ma- 
dame la  Baronne  ?  or  Madame  ?. 

*  Call  me/  she  said>  with  oomic 
grandeur,  'simply  and  shortly, 
"Madame."  It  sounds  well  and 
also  of  importance.  In  the  theatre 
bills  I  continue  as  Madame  Lucca.' 

'  As  you  please,  madame  1  What 
are  our  good  people  of  Berlin 
doing?' 

'  They  drink  coffee,  dine,  sup 
and  sleep  before  the  Litsass 
columns,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  second 
when  a  new  despatch  is  posted  up. 
But,  not  to  detain  you,  I  will  in- 
form you  at  once  that  I  am  come 
to  you  with  a  request' 

*  li  its  accomplishment  lies  in 
my  power,  it  is  granted.  May  I 
ask? 

*  I  only  want  to  pay  a  little  yisit 
to  the  outposts,  and  see  theFrench 
from  them.' 

TheCommandantthought  he  had 
not  heard  aright. 

'  You  want  to  go  to  the  outposts?' 
he  said,  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

'  Yes ;  only  just  whilst  my  hus- 
band is  taking  his  necessary  rest.' 

'  Madame,  you  cannot  be  in  ear^ 
nest  1  The  theatre  of  war  is  essen- 
tially different  from  an  opera  house.' 

*  I  know  that  welL  In  the 
theatre  of  war  the  chassepot  bul- 
lets sing  the  soprano ;  the  mitral- 
leuses  rattle  forth  the  baritone,  and 
the  shells  growl  the  bass.  It  is  a 
concert  that  I  should  like  to  hear 
for  once ;  I  can  have  Beethoven's 
Symphonies  at  home  any  day.' 

'  And  suppose  a  bullet  hits 
you?' 

'  Ah  I  that  won't  happen ;  the 
French  bullets  are  too  gallant. 
But  please.  Commandant,  give  me 
a  pass,  and  a  couple  of  Uhlans  as 
well.  I  haven't  much  time,  for 
at  four  o'clock  I  shall  be  expected 
for  coffee,  and  then  my  husband 
will  ask  after  me.' 


'  Madame,  much  as  it  grieres 
me,  I  cannot  grant  this  request.  I 
can  never  take  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  dangerous  step  on  your 
part' 

'Is  that  all?  I  will  writedown 
for  you  that  I  take  all  the  respon- 
sibility upon  my  own  head.' 

And  without  further  question, 
she  seized  a  sheet  of  paper  lyii^ 
on  the  table,  and  wrote  as  she  had 
promised,  then  handed  the  paper 
to  the  Commandant,  with  the 
words — 

'  Here  you  have  a  letter  of  in- 
dulgence; and,  if  thai  doesn't 
satisfy  you,  here  is  my  pass,  in 
which  the  Minister  of  the  Int^or 
requests  all  the  authorities  to  exe- 
cute my  wishes  to  the  utmost' 

'  And  I  wiU  wiUingly  comply 
with  this  request;  as  for  the  reat, 
I  yield  rather  to  the  force ' 

'  The  force  ?' 

'  Of  your  charms.' 

*  They  are  but  insignificant  Let 
us,  then,  go  upon  outpost  duty.' 

After  theCommandant  had  giren 
the  singer  a  pass  through  the 
outposts,  he  ordered  a  sergeant  and 
ten  Uhlans  to  act  as  an  esoort  for 
the  prima  donna.  The  cavalcade 
then  started  for  the  heights  where 
the  outposts  were  stationed. 

It  was  the  80th  of  August,  and 
the  sun  shot  forth  its  mostfieiy 
rays,  whilst  Madame  Lucca — ^hold- 
ing her  parasol  in  her  right  hand 
and  her  opera-glass  in  the  left^ — 
stepped  briskly  along,  humming  a 
martial  air  from  Figaro's  'Hoch- 
zeit.' 

The  Uhlans  trotted  gaily  behind 
her,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
party  arrived,  through  ditches  and 
hedges,  at  the  first  line  of  outposts, 
where  the  men  had  entrencbed. 
themselves  in  the  ground,  like 
moles,  to  get  some  protection  from 
the  enemy's  bullets. 

At  the  first  burrow,  near  to 
which  the '  pleasure-party '  stopped, 
some  Saxons  were  posted.    One  of 
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them  regarded  ihe  pretty  lady  with 
great  carioaity,  imagining  that  she 
held  up  her  parasol  to  catch  the 
ballets  as  they  fell,  and  at  last 
broke  out  with  the  words — 

'  Donnerwetter  1  If  the  wires 
in  Fmssia  aie  so  oonngeous,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  husbands  of 
these  Amiyzons  are  always  beating 
the  Frenchmen  black  and  blue  1' 

The  singer  replied,  in  purest 
Austrian, 

'  You  haven't  made  a  good  hit, 
hero  from  Saxony !  I  am  no  Prus- 
sian, but  a  bom  Austrian,— cer^ 
tainly  a  Prussian  as  well,  from  in- 
clination, butout-and-out a  genuine 
and  true  German.' 

Whilst  upon  the  road  to  the 
outposts,  a  few  bullets  had  whiasssed 
across  'from  over  there,'  but  all 
had  gone  high  aboTe  their  heads. 
Now,  howeyer,  the  French  seemed 
to  haye  taken  the  spot  where  the 
little  group  was  standing  as  a 
settled  point  of  aim,  for  the  shot 
came  thicker  and  faster,  and  one 
of  the  Uhlan's  flags  was  torn  ftom 
its  lance. 

'  What  is  going  on  ?'  asked 
Madame  Lucca. 

The  sergeant  galloped  up,  gave  a 
military  salute,  and  reported — 

'  Madame  la  Baronne,  if  I  keep 
my  Uhlans  here  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  I  shan't  take  one  sound 
man  bacJc.  The  French  can  endure 
the  sigt^t  of  ererything  else,  but 
never  an  Uhlan's  flag ;  if  one  shows 
itself,  they  expend  a  gigantic 
amount  of  ammunition.' 

At  this  moment  his  charger 
reared,  for  a  shot  passed  close  by 
its  ear. 

'For  mercy's  sake,'  exclaimed 
the  singer,  in  horror, '  let  no  man's 
life  be  endangered  on  my  account ! 
Go  back,  gentlemen,  and  ride  home 
at  a  gallop.  I  return  my  best 
thanks  to  the  Commandant.' 

She  had  not  to  repeat  her  wish. 
The  Uhlans,  who  had  received 
orders  from  the  Commandant  to 


obey  the  lady  in  everything,  started 
off  like  a  gust  of  wind,  and  had 
soon  vanished  from  sight.  After 
their  departure  the  firing  soon 
ceased. 

Madame  Lucca  now  strolled  on 
fearlessly,  looking  around  her  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  before  long 
reached  one  of  the  extreme  out- 
posts. Here  she  saw  the  solitary 
stump  of  a  tree,  shattered  by  bullets, 
and,  being  somewhat  tired,  took 
possession  of  it  as  an  armchair. 

A  Forty-eighth  man,  of  genuine 
Berlin  extraction,  who  was  stationed 
here,  had  been  watching  the  soli- 
tary figure  for  some  minutes  in 
great  astonishment  At  last  he 
left  his  earth-cover  and  approached 
the  lady,  whose  only  weapon  was 
an  opera-glass. 

'  Madame,' — he  began  his  inqui- 
ries, '  what  do  you  want  here  V 

*  I  want,  just  for  once,  to  learn 
something  of  the  trade  of  war  on 
the  spot,'  she  answered,  without 
the  slightest  embarrassment. 

'  H'm !'  growled  the  soldier,  and 
continued : '  Just  look  at  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  on  which  you  are  sitting.' 

'  I  did  look  at  it,  before  I  sat 
down.' 

'  How  do  you  think  it  got  so 
shattered?' 

'  I  think  it  must  have  been  done 
by  the  enemy's  bullets,'  she  an- 
swered, with  complete  unconcern. 

'  And  yet  you  sat  dowii  upon 
it!' 

'  I  should  have  preferred  a  sofa, 
if  one  had  been  at  hand.' 

This  made  an  impression  upon 
the  Forty-eighth  man. 

'  As  you  are  so  courageous,'  he 
said,  in  his  strong  soldier's  voice, 
'  Tou  shall  have  tcme  plums  /' 

At  these  words,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  newly-washed  bread- 
wallet,  and  brought  out  a  handful 
of  the  most  beautiful  yellow  plums, 
which  he  threw  into  the  singer's 
lap. 

'Many  thanks!'  said  the  lady. 
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smiling,  and  was  just  going  to  try 
one  of  the  plums,  when  the  soldier 
shouted — 

'  Bomb  I— Stoop  1* 

Instead  of  stooping,  howeyer,  she 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  naked, 
curiously, '  Where  then  T 

At  that  moment  a  shell  burst 
about  a  hundred  paoes  from  her 
seax* 

'  Now,'  the  soldier  said,  emphat- 
ically, 'I  should  advise  you  to 
make  away  from  here  as  fast  as 
possible;  the  French  seem  to  be 
aiming  at  you,  probably  to  take 
reyenge  for  the  Duke  of  Magenta's 
ladies  who  were  molested  by  some 
of  our  hussars.' 

'  Besides,  I  have  learnt  enough 
about  the  trade  of  war,'  returned 
the  singer, '  and  I  will  go  back  to 
the  town ;  but  you  must  first  grant 
me  one  request/ 

'And  what  is  it?' 

'  I  should  like  to  haye  a  cofiple 
of  splinters  from  the  shell  which 
burst  near  me,  to  take  home  with 
me  as  a  remembrance  of  this  hour.' 

'Shell  splinters?  You  shall 
have  them !'  said  the  Forty-eighth 
man ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
he  brought  her  some  cautiously- 
collected  fragments  of  the  shell  in 
a  bonbonnieref  and  presented  them 
to  the  expectant  lady  with  knightly 
courtesy  (and  Madame  Lucca 
showed  them  to  the  writer  of  these 
>  lines  with  a  triumphant  counte- 
nance). On  her  return  to  Pont-4- 
Mousson  she  overheard  a  soldier 
saying,  half-aloud : 

*  Fritz — she  is  bomb-proof!  She 
is  a  witch !' 

Her  husband,  who  had  awoke  in 
the  meanwhile,  was  expecting  her 
with  feverish  anxiety. 

'  Already  awake,  husband  T  she 
asked,  entering  with  childish  un- 
concern. 

'  But,  Pauline *  said  the  sick 

man,  beginning  his  sermon. 

She  interrupted  him  quickly. 

'  Dear  Adolphe !  your  tongue  is 


still  bad,  and  the  Doctor  says,  yon 
know,  that  you  must  spare  it  ;— 
isn't  it  BO,  Doctor  T 

*  Tee — ^yes  1'  he  answered,  laugji- 
ing.  'But  just  think,  Madame, 
what  a  jubilee  would  have  broken 
out  in  Paris  if  a  despatch  had 
appeared,  announcing^  "  The  Gei^ 
mans  have  no  longer  a  Lucca,  or 
the  Berliners  a  Pauline :  we  have 
shot  her  dead,  out  of  revenge  1"' 

'  Yes,  Lina '  continued  Von 

Baden. 

She  again  interrupted  him 
quickly,  with  the  words, 

'  You  will  get  toothache,  Adolphe, 
— you  must  take  care !  The  maid 
shall  bring  coffee  directly.  Edith! 
— coffee!'  she  called  out;  and  the 
invalid  made  no  further  attempt  ta 
continue  his  lecture,  all  the  more 
that  he  knew  beforehand  it  would 
be  useless;  for  whatever  'Paulin- 
chen '  once  resolved  to  do  she  went 
through  with  it,  even  at  the  risk 
of  her  life. 

Some  days  later  we  find  Lieute- 
nant von  Rhaden,  well  wrapped  up 
and  carefully  bandaged,  on  the  re- 
turn journey  to  Berlin  with  his 
wife  and  her  maid.  The  preaerred 
vegetables  had,  fortunately,  been 
consumed  at  Pont-S^Mousson,  and 
the  case  which  contained  them  had 
been  burnt  to  ashes, 

A  Berlin  banker,  who  met  Ma- 
dame Lucca  at  Mannheim,  and 
asked  what  had  taken  her,  there  in 
such  dangerous  times,  received  for 
answer : 

'  I  have  been  to  the  scene  of  war 
to  fetch  bay  old  man  home,  to 
nurse  him  as  a  sister  of  mercy,  and 
make  him  well  all  the  quicker!' 

Four  months  after  the  events 
here  narrated,  Madame  Lucca  be- 
came the  happy  mother  of  a  lovely 
little  daughter,  who,  after  these 
warlike  adventures,  may  well  have 
brought  with  her  into  the  world 
something  of  the  character  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 
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I  DON'T  think  that  by  nature 
I  am  given  to  gnunble^-or, 
at  all  events,  I  do  not  grumble 
more  than  a  free-bom  Englishman 
is  entitled  to  do.  As  a  rule,  I 
take  things  easily,  and  am  inclined 
to  contemplate  the  sunshine  rather 
than  the  fogs  of  life.  I  like  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  and  not 
the  worst.  I  do  my  best  to  see 
only  the  better  nature  of  my  fellow 
beings,  remembering  continually 
that  I  have  weaknesses  of  my  own. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  given  to  com- 
plaining without  reason,  and  there- 
fore I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  railway  arrangements  of 
our  native  land  are  not  altogether 
what  they  ought  to  be.  I  am  so 
far  a  lucky  traveller  that  I  never 
yet  lost  my  luggage,  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  consequently  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  the  '  Times,'  much  as  I  should 
like  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
great  creatures  who  preside  over 
the  correspondence  of  the  leading 
journal.  But  I  do  desire,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  'London  Society,'  but 
of  travelling  society  in  general, 
to  raise  my  protest  against  the 
existing  directorial  belief  that  pas- 
sengers— ^wretched  tourists  though 
they  be — can  travel  five  hundred 
miles  without  at  least  ten  minutes 
for  refreshment.  I  speak  from 
the  experience  of  a  recent  journey 
from  London  to  Aberdeen.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  assure  you 
— if,  indeed,  you  yourselves  have 
not  shared  my  experience — that 
we  were  only  allowed  five  minutes 
at  Carlisle,  and  ten  at  Perth. 
Now,  I  really  do  not  think  that 
travellers  are  such  worthless  crea- 
tures that  their  comforts  are  not 
to  be  taken  a  little  into  considera- 
tion. The  interior  of  an  English 
railway  carriage  is  not  so  entirely 


abandoned  to  charms  and  luxury 
that  the  occupants  never  desire  to 
leave  it  for  a  moment,  and  only 
quit  it  when  they  are  compelled 
to,  at  their  destination,  with  sor- 
row and  regret.  Even  when 
travelling  by  the  Limited  Mail,  a 
leg-rest  and  a  cushion  scarcely 
come  up  to  'beds  of  asphodel;' 
in  fjftct,  nobody  outside  Golney 
Hatch  would  travel  at  night  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  thing. 
Then,  why  may  we  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pause  occasionally  on  a 
long  journey,  just  to  take  breath 
and  a  little  substantial  nourish- 
ment, and  make  oneself  tolerably 
comfortable  generally?  The  sense 
of  hurry  that  pervades  one  at  an 
English  railway  station  is  almost 
suffocating. 

'Guard,  how  long  do  we  stay 
here  ?' 

'  Only  four  minutes,  sir.' 

'Well,  but  "Bradshaw"  says 
ten.' 

'Dare  say  he  does,  sir;  but 
"Bradshaw"  isn't  in  charge  of  this 
train,  and  I  am.  Look  sharp,  sir, 
if  you  want  to  get  out' 

How  can  I  look  sharp  after  the 
guard's  brilliant  repartee?  Oh, 
that  the  author  of '  Happy  Thoughts ' 
were  with  qie,  to  shut  that  guard 
up,  and  to  detain  the  station-master 
with  an  argument  on  the  Typical 
Developments  of  the  shrill  boys 
employed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
My  wish  is  vain ;  I  am  alone,  and 
stupid;  two  minutes  are  wasted 
by  my  indecision,  and  then  my 
nervous  fear  of  being  left  behind 
prevents  me  from  utilising  the 
remaining  two.  And  so  we  go  on 
through  the  journey.  Now,  why 
in  the  world  should  this  be  thus  ? 
They  do  this  sort  of  thing  better 
on  the  continent,  and  do  not  com- 
pel the  traveller  to  lay  in  a  supply 
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of  flabby  sandwiobes^  wbicb  are 
usually  the  most  nopleasant  article 
of  food,  and  inTariably  proYoke 
nausea  and  indigestion.  Why  may 
not  passengers  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  be  allowed  twenty 
minutes'  halt  half  way?  Swindon^ 
between  London  and  Bristol,  otI- 
dently  oontomplated  great  things 
originally;  but  its  gorgeous  saloons 
are  simply  tantalising,  as  is  its 
boiling  soup.  I  recollect  one  de- 
termined trayeller  carrying  his 
soup-plato  bodily  off  with  him, 
smiling  serenely  at  the  screeching 
waiters ;  and  I  hare  thought  since 
of  an  ingenious  parody  of  '  Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter,'  written  by  a 
friend  [of  mine,  the  last  verse  of 
which  ran — 

'  Bat  BO ;  th«  lonp-guafd  locked  th«  door, 
Return  or  aid  proTenting ; 
The  porters  scofif,  the  train  went  off, 
And  thejr  were  left  lamenting.' 

Lines  highly  applicable  to  the 
interesting  occasion. 

But  the  British  Public  is  a 
long-suffering  animal.  Its  patience 
is  great,  and  its  perseverance  slow. 
Our  grandchildren  may,  perhaps, 
in  happy  times  to  come,  cross  the 
channel  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  separate  lines  for  the  conduct 
of  goods  traffic  may  eventually 
permit  passenger-trains  to  proceed 
in  peace,  give  the  ticket-holders 
time  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  relieve  the  daily  papers  of 
their  monotonous  accounte  of 
'  serious  collisions.' 

One  word  more.  Is  there  any 
inexorable  law  which  prevente 
railway  companies  from  providing 
sleeping-cars?  People  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  take  their  night's  rest  in 
uncomfortable  arm-chairB,  and  if 
they  have  to  travel  by  night, 
there  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  proper  accommodation,  with- 
out having  to  pay  heavily  for  the 
luxury  of  a  salcMon  carriage.  The 
fact  is  not  simply  astonishing — it 


is  absolutely  overwhelming — ^ihat 
in  clever  times  like  these,  no  better 
class  of  railway  carriages  has  been 
invented,  as  far  as  my  painful 
experience  goes,  for  the  sight 
travellers.  There  are  three  great 
competing  lines  for  the  northern 
traffic;  let  me  suggest  that  one  of 
these  should  speculate  a  little  in 
cars  differently  arranged  from  the 
universally  existing  type,  and  I  will 
underteke  to  say  that  it  will  reap 
a  rich  harvest,  and  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  offerii^  a  grand 
example,  which  the  other  lines 
wiU  be  compelled  to  follow.  The 
shareholders  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  having  to  pro- 
vide new  rolling-stock.  The  im- 
provement of  property  is  not 
usually  found  to  be  a  bad  in- 
vestment. 

is  it  any  use  saying  anything 
about  the  fare  usually  provided 
for  hungry  voyageis  at  railway 
buffete  in  this  happy  country  <^ 
ours  ?  Is  it  any  good  to  raise  a 
protest  against  the  horrible  ham 
sandwiches,  the  mummy  chickens, 
the  gorging  buns,  the  fearful  pies, 
the  olanmiy  pastry,  the  beastly 
sherry,  the  poisonous  brandy, 
which  are  usually  presented  for 
the  delectation  of  our  craving 
interior  economy?  Hopeful  of 
the  progressive  improvement  of 
the  world  as  I  am,  nothing  can 
lift  me  from  the  regions  of  despair 
when  contemplating  the  staring 
and  audacious  sign  which  would 
inveigle  me  into  the  '  Befreshment 
Boom.'  *  Not  there,  not  there,  miy 
child  I'  Present  not  yourself  be- 
fore those  syrens  with  magnificent 
heads  of  hair  and  slender  waiste, 
that,  simpering  behind  the  change- 
less counter,  would  press  their 
deleterious  wares  upon  you.  Take 
care  I  beware !  She  is  fooling  thee. 
That  '  Celebrated  Melton  Pie'  will 
make  itself  remembered  in  hours 
of  agonies  if  you  presume  upon  it ; 
that  ham  sandwich,  what  know 
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yon  of  the  history  of  the  pig  to 
which  the  meat  portion  originally 
belonged?  The  bread — do  not 
eat  it,  but  send  it  to  the  Sonth 
Kensington  MoBeiim,  as  a  caution. 
The  wine— drink  it  if  yon  dare. 
The  sponge-cakes — ^well,  if  yon 
like  sponge,  and  it  agrees  with 
yon,  try  two  or  three.  The  tea  or 
coffee  that  is  ponred  through  a 
tap  from  that  imposing  plated 
vessel — if  you  want  an  emetic, 
'drink,  pretty  creature,  drink.' 
I  decline  going  through  the  sick- 
ening details.  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I 
haye  always  found  your  refresh- 
ment-bars the  best  Mind  you, 
that  is  not  a  very  high  compli- 
ment; but  if  a  reformation  is  to 
be  made  in  the  restaurant  depart- 
ment of  our  railway  stations,  I 
believe  you  are  the  people  to  do  it 
Now,  go  in,  and  win. 

I  have  alluded  to  what  are 
popularly  known  as  'the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,'  that  is  to 
say,  crossing  the  cluumel.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  good  humour  of 
mankind  has  ever  been  subjected 
to  a  severer  test  than  in  the 
nuisances  one  meets  with  in  getting 
£rom  Englasd  to  France  and  back 
again.  The  wise  men  of  Gotha, 
who  put  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  probably 
desired  to  satirise  the  mail  and 
tidal  packets  with  which  most  of 
us  are  so  distressingly  familiar. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town  is  now 
chattering  about  the  hanging  ma- 
chinery which  is  being  constructed 
in  a  novel  vessel,  and  which  pro- 
mises to  make  us  enjoy  the  cross- 
ing from  Dover  to  Calais.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  the  contrivance 
proves  to  be  successful,  no  public 
reward  can  be  too  great  for  the 
glorious  inventor.  If  the  year 
of  grace,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  witnesses  such  a 
triumph  of  skill,  it  will  be  the 
€M,nus  mimbHia  of  our  genera- 
tion. 


As  events  pass  so  very  quickly 
now-a-days,  and  a  nine  days'  won- 
der is  forgotten  before  it  is  a  week 
old,  so  the  G^eneva  Arbitration  will 
have  become  kt  matter  of  history 
by  the  time  these  iMiges  appear  in 
print  It  will  be  interesting  for 
our  descendants  some  half  century 
hence,  to  compare  the  language  of 
the  then  historian  with  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  our  present  daily 
journals.  May  we  indeed  believe 
that  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon 
civilization,  and  that  the  first 
substantial  signs  have  been  given 
of  a  gentle  rapprochement  between 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  their  lying  down 
together  in  peace?  May  we  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasant  hope  that 
inventive  faculties  may  soon  be 
turned  to  some  more  humane  and 
useful  purpose  than  perfecting 
'Woolwich  Infants'  and  destruc- 
tive projectiles?  May  we  really 
think  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  soldiers  will  be  re- 
garded as  butchers,  and  the  art 
of  war  as  the  crime  of  elaborated 
murder?  May  we  cherish  the 
dawning  hope  that  the  great  Chris- 
tian precept  by  which  we  all  pro- 
fess to  be  governed,  '  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  is 
beginning  to  assert  its  force,  and 
to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  upon 
its  full-mouthed  professors,  when 
they  are  about  to  boast  of  Alma, 
Solferino,  Sadowa,  Sedan,  and 
Paris?  Alas!  Principle  and  Prac- 
tice are  still  so  widely  sundered — 
Theory  is  as  shadowy  as  Theology, 
because  theorists  and  theologians 
vnll  live  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
and  continually  suffer  their  pas- 
sions to  overcome  their  reason. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  the 
tribunal  of  Geneva  is  likely  to 
become  a  substitute  for  the  appeal 
to  arms  ?  Does  any  citizen  flatter 
himself  that  henceforth  he  may 
build  his  bams  and  store  his  ware- 
house undisturbed,  in  the   calm 
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conTictioxi  that  wan  sball  cease 
in  all  the  world,  and  that  inter- 
national dispntes  and  proud  am- 
bition will  for  eyermore  be  snb- 
mitted,  in  meek  humility,  to  Bome 
half  dozen  respectable  gentlemen, 
constituting,  for  the  time  being,  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  whose 
decision  it  is  impossible  to  chal- 
lenge? One  or  two  of  our  daily 
journals  have  gushed  oyer  in  the 
fulness  of  their  admiration  of  what 
has  recently  been  done  by  Count 
Sclopis  and  his  colleagues,  as  if 
the  result  of  the  Alabama  Claims 
had  not  been  a  foregone  conclusion 
from  the  moment  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
Suppose  the  award  in  favour  of 
America  had  been  thirty  millions, 
instead  of  three  and  a  quarter — 
nay,  suppose  it  had  eyen  been 
thirteen — would  not  the  British 
tax-payer  have  felt  that  the  whole 
arbitration  scheme  had  been  much 
better  left  alone,  and  we  might  as 
well  haye  taken  our  chance  of 
war,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  our  cousins  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
fight  us,  any  more  than  it  is  our 
interest  to  fight  them  ?  However, 
as  it  happens,  the  experiment  has 
been  successful.  The  payment 
we  have  to  make  will  give  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  good 
excuse  for  not  permitting  any  re- 
laxation in  our  burdens  by  reason 
of  his  surplus  revenue;  and  we 
may  be  thankful  that,  as  far  as  we 
can  see  at  present,  the  income-tax 
is  not  likely  to  be  increased  by 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  Still,  we 
should  be  the  happier  if  we  could 
feel  convinced  that  the  arbitration 
on  the  Alabcuna  Claims  were  in- 
deed firmly  established  as  an 
honest  precedent,  for  then  each 
government  that  honestly  in- 
tended to  abide  by  it  would  be 
extremely  careful  about  being  the 
first  to  declare  war.  France  ap- 
pears to  have  but  little  practical 


difficulty  in  paying  her  fine  to 
Grermany,  but  if  Prince  Bismarck 
had  waited  and  formally  laid  his 
claims  before  an  arbitration  tri- 
bunal, would  France,  considering 
the  fact  that  she  declared  war 
without  the  shadow  of  a  reason, 
have  been  subjected  to  a  lesser 
penalty?  This  is  worth  con- 
sideration. 

But  the  progressive  civilization 
of  •Christendom  has  good  reason 
to  hope,  irrespective  of  interna- 
tional law,  that  the  barbaric  cus- 
tom of  settling  ambitious  claims 
by  force  of  arms  has  well-nigh  mn 
its  course.  The  leading  minds  of 
the  German  Empire  have,  by  some 
strange  process  of  antagonism, 
challenged  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion, philosophy,  and  commerce, 
by  proclaiming  it  as  a  great  mili- 
tary power,  and  startling  Europe 
by  the  numerical  strength  of  its 
military  hosts.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? The  tide  of  emigration 
swells  month  by  month.  The  me- 
chanic and  labouring  classes  in  a 
country  where  education  has  been 
laudably  encouraged  by  genera- 
tions of  wise  statesmen  are  slow 
to  see  any  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  their  business  in  spending 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
military  training.  The  compli- 
cated mysteries  of  diplomacy  are 
nothing  to  theuL  Their  business 
is  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
stratum  of  society  in  which  they 
find  themselves  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  and  the  profession  of  arms 
is  unquestionably  the  profession 
of  a  small  minority.  They  can 
understand  a  revolution  against  a 
tyranny,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
commune  by  down-trodden  masses; 
but  to  give  their  lives  because 
their  superiors  in  rank  choose  to 
quarrel  about  an  appointment  to 
a  foreign  throne  is  more  than  they 
can  tolerate,  and  they  would  forego 
their  nationality  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  a  purposeless  sacrifice. 
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The  gOYermnent  of  the  German 
Emperor  feels  itself  constraiiied  to 
warn  the  subjects  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  against  emigra- 
tion, and  positively  goes  so  far  as 
to  tiireaten  them  with  outlawry. 
The  moral  of  this  fact  is  oyer- 
whelming.  The  common  sense  of 
thews  and  sinews  even  is  against 
gigantic  armaments;  and  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  '  people ' 
may  declare,  with  unmistakable 
emphasis,  that  if  kings  and  em- 
perors desire  to  fight,  they  must 
do  it  in  single  combat.  If  the 
present  emigration  from  Germany, 
and  the  Arbitration  of  Gteneya, 
tend  to  conyince  the  world  of 
this,  mankind  will  certainly  be 
none  the  worse. 

As  to  the  meeting  of  the  three 
Emperors  at  Berlin  in  September, 
I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  theatrical  display 
about  it,  no  doubt;  but  we  are 
tolerably  well  used  to  ^  fire  and 
sensation  scenes  in  these  days, 
and  we  take  them  for  what  they 
are  worth.  We  decline  to  belieye 
that  three  gentlemen  can  settle 
the  destinies  of  Europe  in  private 
conversation  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days;  and  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  by  the  assurance  that 
though  '  Emperor'  is  a  very  fine 
title,  it  doesn't  mean  much.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  not  the 
Emperor  of  the  Germans  yet.  We 
talk  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  How 
astonished  we  should  be  if  Her 
most  gracious  Msy'esty,  whom  Grod 
preserve!  took  upon  her  the  title 
of  Empress  I  But  she  is,  I  believe, 
called  the  Empress  of  India. 
Would  a  loyal  subject,  like  myself 
— the  Free  Lance  family  were 
always  C!onservative,  see  History 
passim — ^be  thought  very  pre- 
sumptuous if  he'd  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  H.  R  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  do  well  if  he  tra- 


velled in  state  through  that  mar- 
vellous country  which  is  the  envy 
of  European  potentates  ?  In  spite 
of  all  our  Bepublican  talk,  and  our 
boasts  that  we  do  not  care  for 
the  show  and  pomp  of  majesty, 
even  we  in  England  do  like  it 
very  much  when  we  can  get  it, 
and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it 
would  be  fully  appreciated  in  the 
East  Perhaps  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
will  kindly  turn  his  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  suggest  it  in  the 
proper  quarter  before  he  makes 
his  next  statement  on  Indian 
afGurs.  Let  me  add  the  hope  that 
in  future  that  statement  will  be 
made  earlier  in  the  session,  and 
that  honourable  members  will 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  be 
present  and  listen  to  it,  for  it  is 
a  disgrace  and  shame  to  the  legis- 
lature that  the  House  is  not 
crowded  upon  so  important  an 
occasion. 

Talking  of  the  East  reminds 
me  of  dancing  dervishes.  This 
naturally  brings  to  my  mind  the 
subject  of  dancing  generally.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  season  in 
London  the  complaint  was  raised, 
that  young  gentlemen  did  not 
appear  to  care  for  balls,  and  that 
when  they  did  assist  at  the  Terp- 
sichorean  revels,  they  usually  pre- 
ferred dancing  with  the  young 
married  women,  and  left  the 
virgins  to  bloom  unplucked  beside 
the  dear  old  wallflowers.  Now,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  much  sur- 
prised at  this.  In  the  first  place, 
dancing  in  the  ordinary  London 
ball-room  is  not  a  pleasant  or  a 
healthy  exercise.  I  am  to  dance ! 
To  dance  I  horrible  notion !  I  have 
dined  —  luxuriously,  probably  — 
and  I  am  expected  to  dance! 
That  is,  I  am  to  run  quickly  round 
a  room  to  the  sound  of  music, 
with  my  arm  round  a  young  lady's 
waist.  How  infinitely  I  should 
prefer  to  sit  quietly  upon  a  sofa 
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with  my  arm  round  the  same 
young  lady's  waist — what  a  plea- 
sant quarter  of  an  hour  we  might 
have !  But  this  would  not  be  pro- 
per. The  rules  of  society  permit 
me  to  hold  her  very  tight,  so  long 
as  we  are  running  about;  but 
'  hands  off!'  when  we  sit  down. 
I  won't  stop  to  consider  this,  for 
applied  logic  often  leads  to  most 
inconvenient  results.  Let  us  re- 
gard dancing  in  the  abstract  It 
is  a  healthy  and  amusing  exercise ; 
it  gives  scope  for  the  exhibition 
of  skill,  and  it  is  lively  for  the 
lookers-on.  But  regard  it  in  its 
conventional  aspect,  and  its  charms 
are  gone.  A  hot  and  crowded 
room — a  squeeze  and  a  worry,  as 
it  is  sometimes  not  inaptly  called ; 
bumps  and  treading  upon  corns; 
tearing  of  dresses,  and  perpetual 
anxiety  about  getting  the  next 
partner,  to  whom  one  is  engaged, 
in  time.  And  then — ^ball-room  con- 
versation! Good  gracious!  what 
nonsense  it  generally  is.  Let  me 
give  a  fair  sample : 

He,  Been  to  the  opera  often  ? 

She,  Govent  Ghi>rden,  or  Drury 
Lane? 

He.  Oh,  Covent  Garden,  of 
course. 

She,  Only  twice  as  yet, 

ffe.  Very  hot,  isn't  it  ? 

She.  Dreadfully. 

He.  I  can't  think  why  people, 
when  they  give  balls,  can't  provide 
proper  ventilation. 

She.  More  can  L  But  all  the 
windows  are  open. 

He.  So  they  are.  But  they  ought 
to  manage  better. 

She.  So  they  ought. 

He.  Are  you  going  on  to  the 
Duchess  of  Smithfield's? 

She.  Yes— are  you  ? 

He.  Yes — I  think  so.  Shall  we 
take  another  turn  ? 

She.  If  you  like. 

And  away  they  start,  colliding 
with  other  couples  all  over  the 
room.    Well — if  He  and  She  are 


happy  in  so  doing,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  moral  police  force  need 
be  called  in  to  interfere  at  present, 
though  I  have  heard  medical  men 
deplore  the  sad  effects  of  continual 
late  hours  and  vitiated  atmosphere 
upon  the  constitutions  of  young 
girls ;  and  I  have  seen  them  shake 
their  heads  sorrowfully  over  a  pallid 
bride,  whom  a  course  of  London 
seasons  had  rendered  utterly  unfit 
for  domestic  duties  and  trials. 

'But  why 'won't  the  men  come 
to  balls  as  they  ought  to,'  exclaims 
manmia ; '  and  when  they  are  there' 
why  do  they  prefer  the  society  of 
the  young  married  ladies  ?*  My 
dear  madam,  I  will  try  and  sa- 
tisfy your  curiosity,  though  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  answers  ate 
very  plain.  Balls  are  not  given 
now-a-days  for  the  purposes  of 
dancing;  but  usually  they  are 
provided  as  obligations  which 
certain  members  of  society  owe  to 
other  members.  Society  requires 
that  its  wealthy  constituents  should 
throw  open  their  salons  and  pro- 
vide refreshments  of  a  certain 
kind,  and  invite  the  units  that 
compose  the  social  throng,  place 
certain  musical  performers  at  one 
end  of  a  room,  and  persuade  males 
and  females  to  jostle  e&ch  other 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Now,  this  sort  of  thing 
ceases  to  be  amusing  after  one  or 
two  experiments.  Young  men  do 
not  care  to  go  to  balls  unless  they 
expect  to  be  amused ;  and  all  these 
entertainments  are  cursed  with  an 
inexorable  uniformity.  Dancing 
is  out  of  the  question;  a  man 
might  as  well  be  expected  to 
pirouette  on  the  point  of  a  needle 
as  to  dance  comfortably  in  a  Lon- 
don ball-room.  Besides,  it  is  too 
ridiculous  to  call  walking  through 
a  quadrille,  or  ambling  through  a 
set  of  lancers,  or  shuffling  about 
in  a  waltz,  dancing.  You  might 
as  well  call  hopeless  stammering 
fluent  oratory.    Conversation,  too. 
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is  almost  impossible.  Conyersa- 
tion  implies  thought,  a  certain 
sparkling  brilliancy,  and  power  of 
condensation  of  speech — ^bnt  such 
growth  is  not  favoured  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  ball-rooms.  In  point 
of  fact,  my  dear  madam,  we  are 
apt  to  be  bored  by  balls  of  the 
season,  and  boredom  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  enjoyment  and  the  power 
of  making  oneself  agreeable,  and 
when  we  receive  the  well-known 
card  we  are  inclined  to  say  with 
Mr.  Merivale's  '  Son  of  the 
Soil'— 

'  Duchess,  yoar  drawing-rooms  aro  not 
for  me  I* 

And  we  prefer  talking  to  the 
married  ladies.  Well,  dear  madam, 
you  should  not  complain  of  this. 
Besides,  we  have  some  regard  for 
our  reputation.  Experience  soon 
teaches  us  that,  if  we  chance  upon 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  young 
lady,  we  have  to  be  carefal  how  we 
indcdge  in  her  society,  or  we  may 
become  the  talk  of  the  town,  and 
find  ourselves  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried long  before  we  are  aware  of 
it.  Now,  we  can  converse  agreeably 
with  young  married  women  with- 
out the  slightest  feeling  of  con- 
straint. We  are  not  the  least  afraid 
of  their  husbands  being  such  fools 
as  to  be  jealous ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  vast  mioority  of  us 
have  not  the  least  desire  of  figuring 
in  the  Divorce  CJourt  No  doubt 
we  are,  many  of  us,  marriageable 
men ;  but  you  must  forgive  us  for 
saying  that  we  may  well  be  par- 
doned if  we  feel  ourselves  com* 
pelled  seriously  to  consider  if  your 
usual  method  of  bringing  up  your 
daughters,  madam,  is  calculated  to 
make  them  good  wives.  We  would 
not  wrong  them  for  the  world ;  but 
if  their  extravagant  habits  in  dress 
and  perpetual  pleasurenseeking 
'give  us  cause,'  the  blame  must 
rest  with  you,  and  not  with  us. 
We    altogether  decline   to    take 


your  responsibilities  upon  our 
shoulders. 

Talking  of  marriage  reminds  me 
of  a  queer  little  pamphlet  I  have 
recently  received,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  circulated  gratuitously, 
entitled, '  The  Law  of  Husband  and 
Wife.'  As  flitting  straws  are  said 
to  denote  the  quarter  whence  the 
wind  blows,  so  perhaps  these 
small*  print  x>ages  may  be  taken  as 
heralding  forth^  some  growing  op- 
position on  the  i>art  of  men  to  the 
cry  for  women's  rights.'  The  author 
of  this  brochure  evidently  thinks 
that  women's  rights  are  men's 
wrongs,  and  he  is  eloquent  accord- 
ingly. The  advertisement  to  the 
second  edition  is  so  rich,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  quoted. 

'  The  chief  objects  of  this  pam- 
phlet are  to  show :  (1)  The  great 
amount  of  injustice  which  hus- 
bands in  the  main,  and  moA  par- 
ticularly among  the  poorer  classes, 
sufiiBr  from  the  partial  decisions  of 
magistrates,  county  court,  and 
other  judges,  <&c.  (2)  The  spu- 
rious nature  of  the  outcry  on  pro- 
perty grievances  raised  by  the 
Married  Women's  Rights  agitators. 
(3)  The  substantial  nature  of  the 
grievances  of  husbands  regarding 
their  property — all  liable  to  have 
it  stolen  from  them  by  their  wives, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  liable  for  all 
the  debts  the  wives  may  please  to 
contract  (4)  Other  grievances  of 
married  men  as  fathers  of  families, 
such  as  the  ability  of  their  wives 
to  thwart  them  in  their  plans  of 
giving  the  children  suitable  edu- 
cation, &c.  (5)  That,  as  a  rule, 
women  are  not  held  responsible  for 
any  offences  they  may  commit ; 
consequently,  the  married  state  is 
now  made  so  intolerable  for  hus- 
bands, that  single  men  who  reflect 
upon  the  subject  must  increasingly 
be  deterred  from  contracting  ma- 
trimony. The  door,  therefore,  is 
left  open  for  vice,  immorality,  and 
improvidence.    (6)  The  necessity 
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of  the  appointment  of  some  tri- 
bunal, such  as  a  Royal  Commission, 
to.  rerise  the  entire  system  of  Law 
of  Husband  and  Wife/ 

The  author  of  this  small  work 
speaks  so  feelingly,  and  is  evidently 
so  mnch  in  earnest,  and  writing 
from  bitter  experience,  that  we 
cannot  but  entertain  feelings  of 
the  greatest  compassion  for  his  un- 
happy lot  But  pity  the  lot  of  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inqnire  into  the  '  Law  of  Hnsband 
and  Wife,'  with  fall  power  to  exa- 
mine witnesses  1  The  painfal  ro- 
yelations  of  the  DiYoroe  Court 
would  be  as  nothing  beside  the 
domestic  earthquakes  that  would 
instantly  explode.  As  a  student  at 
the  bar  in  the  days  of  Sir  Cresswell 
Creeswell,  I  perfectly  remember  the 
impression  produced  on  me  by  a 
wife's  account  of  the  way  in  which 
her  husband  pulled  her  back-hair 
down  (tore  oflf  her  chignon,  I  pre- 
sume), and  pursued  herself  and 
her  mother  upstairs,  flourishing 
the  kitchen-poker.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  case  eyentually  termi- 
nated :  but  the  introduction  of  the 
mother-in-law  element  disposed  me 
to  belieye  that  the  miscreant  hus- 
band was  probably  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
is  the  author  of  the  gentle  work 
now  lying  before  me.  The  pro- 
posed Boyal  Commission  might  un* 
rayel  many  such  domestic  mysteries 
as  this.  But  its  great  difficulty  in 
framing  its  ultimate  report  would 
be  found  in  the  almost  impossibi- 
lity of  getting  at  the  truth  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  mean  between 
sorely-tried  wives  and  exasperated 


husbands.  And  the  ladies  might 
fairly  say,  that  unless  a  jury  of 
matrons  were  impanelled  to  tiy 
their  case,  or  unless  a  good  pro- 
portion of  Peeresses  or  Members' 
wives  sat  upon  the  Commission,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  down- 
trodden women  to  get  an  impartial 
hearing. 

The  fisMst  is,  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  evidently  a  suffering 
man,  is  too  much  inclined  to  judge 
all  cases  by  his  own.  He  foists 
that  when  two  persons  many 
they  take  each  other  for  better  or 
for  worse,  and  they  must  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
An  easy  law  of  divorce,  or  any 
legal  arrangement  modifying  the 
several  mutual  responsibilities  of 
husband  and  wife,  would  afford  the 
greatest  inducements  to  improvi- 
dent unions,  and  infinitesimally 
diminish  the  x)enalties  of  conjugal 
infidelity.  Home  would  soon  be- 
come an  old-world  term,  and  the 
sweetest  charm  of  Ufe  would  ta- 
nish;  the  relationship  between 
child  and  parent  would  be  alto- 
gether altered ;  and,  instead  of  pro- 
gressive civilization,  we  should  find 
ourselves  going  back  to  the  days  of 
mere  brute  instinct  To  l^;islate 
for  exceptional  cases  is  well  known 
to  be  a  great  political  error,  and 
it  would  be  as  wildly  wrong  to 
make  laws  now  in  favour  of  the 
husband  as  in  favour  of  the  wife. 
Persistent  doctrinaires  will  always 
exist,  and  their  very  persistence 
will  occasionally  persuade  more 
sensible  men  to  let  them  have  their 
way,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Bat  a 
Nemesis  is  sure  to  come. 

Fbex  Lance. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 


CHRIBTOPHEB  STAINES  came 
back,  looking  pained  and  dis- 
turbed. '  There/  said  he, '  I  feared 
it  would  come  to  this.  I  have 
quarrelled  with  Uncle  Philip.' 

'  Oh !  how  could  you  ?* 

'  He  affix>nted  me.' 

'  What  about  ?* 

'Never  you  mind.  Don't  let 
us  say  anything  more  about  it, 
darling.  It  is  a  pity,  a  sad  pity — 
he  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  once.' 

He  paused,  entered  what  had 
passed,  in  his  diary,  and  then  sat 
down,  with  a  gentle  expression 
of  sadness  on  his  manly  features. 
Rosa  hung  about  him,  soft  and 
pitying,  till  it  cleared  away,  at  all 
eyents  for  the  time. 

Next  day  they  went  together  to 
dear  the  goods  Rosa  had  pur- 
chased. Whilst  the  list  was  being 
made  out  in  the  office,  in  came 
the  fair-haired  boy,  with  a  ten- 
pound  note  in  his'  very  hand. 
Rosa  caught  sight  of  it,  and  turned 
to  the  auctioneer,  with  a  sweet, 
pitying  &oe :  'Oh!  sir,  surely  you 
will  not  take  all  that  money  from 
him,  poor  child,  for  a  ricketty 
old  chair.' 

The  auctioneer  stared  with 
amazement  at  her  simplicity,  and 
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said,  'What  would  the  vendors 
say  tome?* 

She  looked  distressed,  and  said, 
'Well,  then,  really  we  ought  to 
raise  a  subscription,  poor  tldng!' 

'Why,  ma'am,'  said  the  auc- 
tioneer, '  he  isn't  hurt :  the  article 
belonged  to  his  mother  and  her 
sister;  the  brother-in-law  isn't  on 
good  tenns;  so  he  demanded  a 
public  sale.  She  will  get  back 
four  pun  ten  out  of  it.'  Here  the 
derk  put  in  his  word.  '  And 
there's  five  pounds  paid,  I  forgot 
to  tell  you.' 

'  Oh !  left  a  deposit,  did  he  ?' 

'No,  sir.  But  the  laughing 
Hyena  gave  you.fiye  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  sale.' 

'The  laughing  Hyena,  Mr. 
Jones?' 

'  Oh  I  beg  pardon :  that  is  what 
we  call  him  in  the  room.  He  has 
got  such  a  curious  laugh.' 

'Oh!  I  know  the  gent.  He 
is  a  retired  doctor.  I  wish  he'd 
laugh  less,  and  buy  more:  and 
he  gave  you  five  pounds  towards 
the  young  gentleman's  arm-chair ! 
Well,  I  should  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected blood  from  a  flint  You 
have  got  five  pounds  to  pay,  sir : 
so  now  the  chair  will  cost  your 
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mamma  ten  Bhillings.  Give  him 
the  order  and  the  change,  Mr. 
Jones/ 

Christopher  and  Bosa  talked 
this  oyer  in  the  room  whilst  the 
men  were  looking  out  their  pur- 
chases. ' Come/  said  Bosa;  '  now 
I  forgiye  him  sneering  at  me;  his 
heart  is  not  really  hi^,  yon  see.' 
Staines,  on  the  contrary,  was  yery 
angry.  'What I  he  cried,  'pity 
a  boy  who  made  one  had  bargain, 
that,  after  all,  was  not  a  yery  bad 
barspun ;  and  he  had  no  kindness, 
nor  eyen  common  humanity,  for 
my  beautiful  Bosa,  inexperienced 
as  a  child,  and  buying  for  her 
husband,  like  a  good,  affectionate, 
honest  creature,  amongst  a  lot  of 
sharpers  and  hard-hearted  cynics 
—like  himself,' 

'  It  1MU  cruel  of  him,'  said  Bosa, 
altering  her  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  half  inclined  to  cry. 

This  made  Christopher  furious. 
'  The  ill-natured,  crotchetty,  old — 
the  fact  is  he  is  a  misogynist' 

'Oh,  the  wretch!'  said  Bosa, 
warmly.    '  And  what  is  that  ?* 

'  A  woman-hater/ 

'Oh!  is  that  all?  Why,  so 
do  I — after  that  Florence  Cole. 
Women  are  mean,  heartless  things. 
Giye  me  men ;  ihey  are  loyal  and 
true.' 

'All  of  them?'  inquired  Chris- 
topher, a  little  satirically.  '  Bead 
the  papers?' 

'  Eyery  soul  of  them/  said  Mrs. 
Staines,  passing  loftily  oyer  the 
proposed  test.  'That  is,  all  the 
ones  1  care  about;  and  that  is 
my  own,  own  one.' 

Disagreeable  creatures  to  haye 
about  one — these  simpletons ! 

Mrs.  Staines  took  Christopher 
to  shops,  to  buy  the  remaining 
requisites:  and  in  three  days  more 
the  house  was  furnished,  two  fe- 
male seryants  engaged,  and  the 
couple  took  their  luggage  oyer  to 
the  Bijou. 

Bosa  was  excited  and  happy  at 


the  noyelty  of  possession,  and  au- 
thority, and  that  dose  sense  of 
house  proprietorship  which  be- 
longs to  woman.  By  dinner-time 
she  could  haye  told  you  how  many 
shelyes  there  were  in  eyeiy  cap- 
board,  and  knew  the  Bijou  by 
heart  in  a  way  that  Christopher 
neyer  knew  it  All  this  ended, 
as  running  about  and  excitement 
generally  does,  with  my  lady  being 
exhausted,  and  lax  with  fatig;iie. 
So  then  he  made  her  lie  down 
on  a  little  couch,  while  he  went 
through  his  accounts. 

When  he  had  ffiamfned  all  the 
bills  carefully  he  looked  yery 
graye,  and  said, '  Who  would  be- 
lieyethis?  We b^^an with  3,0002. 
It  was  to  last  us  seyeral  years — 
till  I  got  a  good  practice.  Boea, 
there  is  only  1,4402.  leO.' 

'Oh,  impossible!'  said  Boea. 
'Oh,  dear!  why  did  I  eyer  enter 
a  sale-room  ?' 

'  No,  no,  my  darling;  yon  were 
bitten  once  or  twice,  but  you  made 
some  good  bargains  too.  Bemem- 
her  there  was  4002.  set  apart  for 
my  life  policy/ 

'  What  a  waste  of  money !' 

'  Your  father  did  not  think  so. 
Then  the  lease ;  the  premium ;  re- 
pairs of  the  drains  that  would  haye 
poisoned  my  Bosa;  turning  the 
coach-house  into  a  dispensary; 
painting,  papering,  and  Auniah- 
ing;  china,  and  linen,  and  eyeiy- 
thing  to  buy.  We  must  look  at 
this  seriously.  Only  1,4402.  left 
A  slow  profession.  No  £riend& 
I  haye  quarrelled  with  Uncle 
Philip :  you  with  Mrs.  Cole ;  and 
her  husband  would  haye  launched 
me.' 

'  And  it  was  to  please  her  we 
settled  here.  Oh,  I  could  kiU 
her :  nasty  cat !' 

'  Neyer  mind ;  it  is  not  a  case 
for  despondency,  but  it  is  for  pru- 
dence. All  we  hiftye  to  do  is  to  look 
the  thing  in  the  face,  and  be  yery 
economical  in  eyezything.    I  had 
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better  give  you  an  allowance  for 
honsekeeping ;  and  I  earnestly  beg 
you  to  buy  things  yourself  whilst 
you  are  a  poor  man's  wife,  and 
pay  ready  money  for  everytiiing. 
My  mother  was  a  great  manager, 
and  she  always  said,  "There  is 
but  one  way:  be  your  own  market- 
woman,  and  pay  on  the  spot; 
neyer  let  the  tradesmen  get  you 
on  their  books,  or,  what  with 
false  weight,  double  charges,  and 
the  things  your  servants  order 
that  neyer  enter  the  house,  you 
Igse  more  than  a  hundred  a  year 
by  cheating." ' 

Bosa  yielded  a  languid  assent 
to  this  part  of  his  discourse,  and 
it  hardly  seemed  to  enter  her 
mind;  but  she  raised  no  objec- 
tion ;  and  in  due  course  he  made 
her  a  special  allowance  for  house- 
keeping. 

It  soon  transpired  that  medical 
adyice  was  to  be  had,  gratis,  at 
the  Bijou,  from  eight  till  ten, 
and  there  was  generally  a  good 
attendance.  But  a  week  passed, 
and  not  one  patient  came  of  the 
class  this  couple  must  live  by. 
Christopher  set  this  down  to  what 
people  call '  the  Transition  period :' 
his  Kent  patients  had  lost  him; 
his  London  patients  not  found  him. 
He  wrote  to  all  his  patients  in  the 
country,  and  many  of  his  pupils 
at  the  university,  to  let  them 
know  where  he  iras  settled :  and 
then  he  waited. 

Not  a  creature  came. 

Bosa  bore  this  very  well  for  a 
time,  BO  long  as  the  house  was  a 
novelty;  but,  when  that  excite- 
ment was  worn  out,  she  began  to 
be  very  dull,  and  used  to  come 
and  entice  him  out  to  walk  with 
her:  he  would  look  wistfolly  at 
her,  but  object,  that,  if  he  left  the 
house,  he  should  be  sure  to  lose  a 
patient 

'  Oh  1  they  won't  come  any  more 
for  our  staying  in  —  tiresome 
things !'  said  Bosa. 


But  Christopher  would  kiss  her, 
and  remain  firm.  '  My  love/  said 
he,  '  you  do  not  realize  how  hard 
a  fight  there  is  before  us.  How 
should  you  ?  You  are  very  young. 
No,  for  your  sake,  I  must  not 
throw  a  chance  away.  Write  to 
your  female  friends :  that  will  while 
away  an  hour  or  two.' 

'  What,  after  that  Florence 
Cole?' 

'  Write  to  those  who  have  not 
made  such  violent  professions.' 

'  So  I  will,  dear.  Especially  to 
those  that  are  married  and  come 
to  London.  Oh,  and  111  write  to 
that  cold-blooded  thing.  Lady 
Cicely  Treheme.  Why  do  you 
shake  your  head?' 

'  DidI?  Iwasnotaware.  Well, 
dear;  if  ladies  of  rank  were  to 
come  here,  I  fear  they  might  make 
you  discontented  with  your  lot.' 

'  All  the  women  on  earth  could 
not  do  that  However,  the  chances 
are  she  will  not  come  near  me: 
she  left  the  school  quite  a  big  girl, 
an  immense  girl,  when  I  was  only 
twelve.  She  used  to  smile  at  my 
capiicoios;  and  once  she  kissed 
me — actually.  She  was  an  awfal 
sawny,  though,  and  so  affected: 
I  think  I  will  write  to  her.' 

These  letters  brought  just  one 
lady,  a  Mrs.  Turner,  who  talked 
to  Bosa  very  glibly  about  herself, 
and  amused  Bosa  twice:  at  the 
third  visit,  Bosa  tried  to  change 
the  conversation.  Mrs.  Turner 
instantly  got  up,  and  went  away. 
She  could  not  bear  the  sound  of 
the  human  voice,  unless  it  was 
talking  about  her  and  her  af- 
fjEurs. 

And  now  Staines  b^^an  to  feel 
downright  uneasy.  Income  was 
going  steadily  out :  not  a  shilling 
coming  in.  The  lame,  the  blind, 
and  the  sick,  frequented  his  dis- 
pensary, and  got  his  skill  out  of 
him  gratis,  and  sometimes  a  little 
physic,  a  little  wine,  and  other 
things  that  cost  him  money :  but, 
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of  the  patients  that  pay,  not  one 
came  to  his  front  door. 

He  walked  rotind  and  round 
his  little  yard,  like  a  hyena  in  its 
cage,  waiting,  waiting,  waiting: 
and  oh !  how  he  envied  the  lot  of 
those,  who  can  hunt  for  work, 
instead  of  having  to  stay  at  home, 
and  wait  for  others  to  oome,  whose 
will  they  cannot  inflnenoe.  His 
heart  began  to  sicken  with  hope 
deferred,  and  dim  forebodings 
of  the  ftitnre;  and  he  saw,  with 
grief,  that  his  wife  was  getting 
duller  and  duller,  and  that  her 
days  dragged  more  heavily  £ur 
than  his  own ;  for  he  could  study. 

At  last  his  knocker  began  to 
show  signs  of  life:  his  visitors  were 
physicians.  His  lectures  on  '  Di- 
agnosis,' were  well  known  to  them ; 
and  one  after  another  found  him 
out.  They  were  polite,  kind, 
even  friendly ;  but  here  it  ended : 
these  gentlemen,  of  course,  did 
not  resign  their  patients  to  him; 
and  the  inferior  class  of  prac- 
titioners avoided  his  door  like  a 
pestilence. 

Mrs.  Staines,  who  had  always 
lived  for  amusement,  could  strike 
out  no  fixed  occupation ;  her  time 
hung  like  lead;  the  house  was 
small;  and,  in  small  houses,  the 
faults  of  servants  run  against  the 
mistress,  and  she  can't  help  seeing 
them,  and  all  the  ;irorse  for  her. 
It  is  easier  to  keep  things  clean 
in  the  country,  and  Bosa  had  a 
high  standard,  which  her  two 
servants  could  never  quite  attain. 
This  annoyed  her,  and  she  began 
to  scold  a  little.  They  answered 
civilly,  but,  in  other  respects,  re- 
mained imperfect  beings ;  they  laid 
out  every  shilling  they  earned  in 
finery;  and  this,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  irritated  Mrs.  Staines,  who 
was  wearing  out  her  wedding 
garments,  and  had  no  excuse  for 
buying,  and  Staines  had  begged  her 
to  be  economical.  The  more  they 
dressed,   the    more  she  scolded; 


they  began  to  answer.  She  gave 
the  cook  warning;  the  other, 
though  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  cook,  had  a  gush  of  aprit  du 
eorpi  directly,  and  gave  Mrs.  Staines 
warning. 

Mrs.  Staines  told  her  husband 
all  this :  he  took  her  part,  though 
without  openly  interfering;  and 
they  had  two  new  servants,  not  so 
good  as  the  last 

This  worried  Bosa  sadly;  but 
it  was  a  fleabite  to  the  deeper 
nature,  and  more  forecasting  mind 
of  her  husband,  still  doomed  to 
pace  that  miserable  yard,  like  a 
hyena,  chafing,  seeking,  longiiig 
for  the  patient  that  never  came. 

Bosa  used  to  look  out  of  his 
dressing*room  window,  and  see 
him  pace  the  yard.  At  first,  tears 
of  pity  stood  in  her  eyes.  3y- 
and-by  she  got  angry  witii  the 
world ;  and  at  last,  strange  to  say, 
a  little  irritated  with  him.  It  is 
hard  for  a  weak  woman  to  keep 
up  all  her  respect  for  the  nouui 
that  fuls. 

One  day,  after  watching  him  a 
long  time  unseen,  she  got  excited, 
put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and 
ran  down  to  him:  she  took  him 
by  the  arm ;  '  If  you  love  me, 
come  out  of  this  prison,  and  walk 
with  me;  we  are  too  miserable. 
I  shall  be  your  first  patient  if  this 
goes  on  much  longer.'  He  looked 
at  her,  saw  she  was  very  excited, 
and  had  better  be  humoured;  so 
he  kissed  her,  and  just  said,  with 
a  melancholy  smile,  '  How  poor 
are  they  that  have  not  patience/ 
Then  he  put  on  his  hat,  and 
walked  in  the  Park,  and  Kensington 
Gardens,  with  her.  The  season 
was  just  b^^inning.  There  were 
carriages  enough,  and  gay  Amaaons 
enough,  to  make  poor  Bosa  sigh 
more  than  once. 

Christopher  heard  the  sigh;  and 
pressed  her  arm,  and  said  '  Cou- 
rage, love,  I  hope  to  see  you  among 
them  yet' 
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'  The  sooner  the  .better/  said 
she,  a  little  hardly. 

'  And,  meantime,  which  of  them 
all  is  as  beautiful  as  you  T 

'  All  I  know  is,  tiiey  are  more 
attractiye.  Who  looks  at  me? 
walking  tamely  by.' 

Christopher  said  nothing:  but 
these  words  seemed  to  imply  a 
thirst  for  admiration,  and  niade 
him  a  little  uneasy. 

By-and-by  the  walk  put  the 
swift-changing  Boea  in  spirits, 
and  she  began  to  chat  gaily,  and 
hung  prattling  and  beaming  on 
her  husband's  arm',  when  they  en- 
tered Gurzon  Street  Here,  how- 
ever, occurred  an  incident,  trifling 
in  itself,  but  unpleasant.  Dr. 
Staines  saw  one  of  his  best  Kent- 
ish patients  get  feebly  out  of  his 
carriage,  and  call  on  Dr.  Barr. 
He  started,  and  stopped.  Bosa 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
told  her.  She  said  '  We  are  un- 
fortunate.' 

Staines  said  nothing;  he  only 
quickened  his  pace;  but  he  was 
greatly  disturbed.  She  expected 
him  to  complain  that  she  had 
dragged  him  out,  and  lost  him 
that  first  chance.  But  he  said 
nothing.  When  they  got  home, 
he  asked  the  servant  had  anybody 
called. 

'  No,  sir.' 

'  Surely  you  are  mistaken,  Jane. 
A  gentleman  in  a  carriage  I' 

*  Not  a  creature  have  been 
since  you  went  out,  sir.' 

'Well  then,  dearest,'  said  he, 
sweetly,  '  we  hare  nothing  to  re- 
proach ourselves  with.  Then  he 
knit  his  brow  gloomily.  It  is 
worse  than  I  thought  It  seems 
even  one's  country  patients  go  to 
another  doctor  when  they  visit 
London.  It  is  hard.  It  is  hard.' 
Bosa  leaned  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  curled  round  him, 
as  one  she  would  shield  against 
the  world's  injiistice;  but  she 
£aid  nothing;    she  was  a    little 


frightened  at  his  eye  that  low- 
ered, and  his  noble  frame  that 
trembled  a  little,  with  ire  sup- 
pressed. 

Two  days  after  this,  a  brougham 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  tallish, 
fattish,  pasty-faced  man  got  out, 
and  inquired  for  Dr.  Staines. 

He  was  shown  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  told  Jane  he  had  come 
to  consult  the  doctor. 

Bosa  had  peeped  over  the  stairs, 
all  curiosity;  she  glided  noiselessly 
down,  and  with  love's  swift  foot 
got  into  the  yard  before  Jane. 
'He  is  come!  he  is  come!  Kiss 
me.' 

Dr.  Staines  kissed  her  first,  and 
then  asked  who  was  come. 

'  Oh,  nobody  of  any  consequence. 
Only  the  first  patient  Kiss  me 
again.' 

Dr.  Staines  kissed  her  again, 
and  then  was  for  going  to  the 
first  patient. 

'  No,'  said  she ;  '  not  yet.  I 
met  a  doctor's  wife  at  Dr.  Mayne's, 
and  she  told  me  things.  You 
must  always  keep  them  waiting ; 
or  else  they  think  nothing  of  you. 
Such  a  funny  woman!  "Treat 
'em  like  dogs,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
but  I  told  her  they  wouldn't  come 
to  be  treated  like  dogs  or  any 
other  animal.' 

'  Tou  had  better  have  kept 
that  to  yourself,'  I  think. 

'Oh!  if  you  are  going  to  be 
disagreeable,  good-bye.  You  can 
go  to  your  patient,  sir.  Christie, 
dear,  if  he  is  very — ^very  ill — and 
I'm  sure  I  hope  he  is— oh,  how 
wicked  I  am ;  may  I  have  a  new 
bonnet?* 

'  If  you  really  want  one.' 

On  the  patient's  card  was  '  fir. 
Pettigrew,  47,  Manchester  Square.' 

As  soon  as  Staines  entered  the 
room,  the  first  patient  told  him 
who,  and  what,  he  was,  a  retired 
civilian  from  India ;  but  he  had 
got  a  son  there  still,  a  very  rising 
man ;  wanted  to  be  a  parson ;  but 
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he  would  not  stand  that ;  had  pro- 
fession ;  don't  xise  hj  merit ;  very 
hard  to  rise  at  all ; — ^no,  India  was 
the  place.  '  As  for  me,  I  made 
my  fortune  there  in  ten  years. 
Obliged  to  leave  it  now — invalid 
this  many  years;  no  Urns,  Tried 
two  or  three  doctors  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  heard  there  was  a  new 
one,  had  written  a  book  on  some- 
thing.     Thought    I    would    try 

To  stop  him,  Staines  requested 
to  feel  his  pulse,  and  examine  his 
tongue  and  eye. 

'  You  are  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion/ said  he.  'I  will  write 
you  a  prescription;  but,  if  you 
want  to  get  well,  you  must  sim- 
plify your  diet  very  much.' 

While  he  was  writing  the  pre- 
scription, oif  went  this  patient's 
tongue,  and  ran  through  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  into  his  fomily 
history  again. 

Staines  listened  politely.  He 
could  afford  it,  having  only  this 
one. 

At  last,  the  first  patient,  having 
delivered  an  8vo.  vol.  of  nothing, 
rose  to  go;  ibut  it  seems  that 
speaking  an  '  infinite  deal  of  no- 
thing '  exhausts  the  body,  though 
it  does  not  affect  the  mind;  for 
the  first  patient  sank  down  in  his 
diair  again.  '  I  have  excited  my- 
self too  much — ^feel  rather  faint' 

Staines  saw  no  signs  of  coming 
syncope ;  he  rang  the  bell  quietly, 
and  ordered  a  decanter  oi  sherry 
to  be  brought;  the  first  patient 
filled  himself  a  glass;  then  an- 
other; and  went  off,  revived,  to 
chatter  elsewhere.  But,  at  the 
d9or,  he  said,  'I  had  always  a 
running  account  with  Dr.  Mivar. 
I  suppose  you  don't  object  to  that 
system.  Double  fee  the  first  visit, 
single  afterwards.' 

Dr.  Staines  bowed  a  little  stiffly ; 
he  would  have  preferred  the  money. 
However,  he  looked  at  the  Blue 
Book,  and  found  his  visitor  lived 


at  47,  Manchester  Square ;  so  that 
removed  his  anxiety. 

The  first  patient  called  everj 
other  day,  chattered  nineteen  \tx> 
the  dozen,  was  exhausted,  drank 
two  glasses  of  sherry,  and  drove 
away. 

Soon  after  this  a  seoond  patient 
called.  This  one  was  a  deputy 
patient — GoUett,  a  retired  butler 
— ^kept  a  lodging  -  house,  and 
waited  at  parties;  he  lived  close 
by,  but  had  a  married  daughter  in 
Chelsea.  Would  the  doctor  visit 
her,  and  he  would  be  responsiUe  ? 

Staines  paid  the  woman  a  visit 
or  two,  and  treated  her  so  effec- 
tually, that  soon  her  visits  were 
paid  to  him.  She  was  cured,  and 
Staines,  who  by  this  time  wanted 
to  see  money,  sent  to  Oollett 

Gollett  did  not  answer. 

Staines  wrote  warmly. 

Collett  dead  silent 

Staines  employed  a  solicitor. 

CJoUett  said  he  had  recom- 
mended the  patient,  that  was  all  - 
he  had  never  said  he  would  pay 
her  debts.  That  was  her  hus- 
band's business. 

Now  her  husband  was  the  mate 
of  a  ship ;  would  not  be  in  En^ 
land  for  eighteen  mcmths. 

The  woman,  visited  by  lawyer's 
clerk,  cried  bitterly,  and  said  she 
and  her  children  had  scarcely 
enough  to  eat. 

Lawyer  advised  Staines  to  aban- 
don the  ease,  and  pay  him  two 
pounds  fifteen  shillings,  expenses. 
He  did  so. 

'  This  is  damnable,'  said  he. 
'  I  must  get  it  out  of  Fettigiew; 
by-the-by,  he  has  not  been  here 
this  two  days.' 

He  waited  another  day  fbr  Betti* 
grew,  and  then  wrote  to  him.  No 
answer.  Called.  Pettigrew  gone 
abroad.  House  in  MancheBter 
Square  to  lei 

Staines  went  to  the  house-agent 
with  his  tale.  Agent  was  impene- 
trable at  first ;  but  at  last,  won  by 
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the  dootor'8  maziner  and  his  un- 
happiness,  referred  him  to  Petti- 
gre Vs  solidtor ;  the  solicitor  was 
a  respectable  man,  and  said  he 
would  forward  the  claim  to  Petti- 
grew  in  Paris. 

But,  by^this  time,  Pettigrew  was 
chatting  and  gozzling  in  Berlin; 
and  thence  he  got  to  Si  Peters- 
bnrgh.  In  that  stronghold  of 
gluttony  he  gourmandized  more 
than  ever,  and,  being  xmable  to 
chatter  it  off  hia  stomach,  as  in 
other  cities,  had  apoplexy,  and  died. 

But,  long  before  this,  Staines 
saw  his  money  was  as  irreooyer- 
able  as  his  sherry ;  and  he  said  to 
Bosa,  'I  wonder  whether  I  shall 
eyerliye  to  curse  the  human  race  ?* 

'Heayen  forbid!'  said  Bosa. 
'Oh,  they  use  you  cruelly,  my 
poor,  poor  Christie  I' 

Thus  for  months  the  young 
Doctor's  patients  bled  him,  and 
that  was  all. 

And  Bosa  got  more  and  more 
moped  at  being  in  the  house  so 
much,  and  pestered  Christopher 
to  take  her  out,  and  he  declined ; 
and,  being  a  man  hard  to  beat, 
took  to  writing  on  medical  sub- 
jects, in  hopes  of  getting  some 
money  from  the  yarious  medical 
and  scientific  publications;  but 
he  found  it  as  hard  to  get  the 
wedge  in  there  as  to  get  patients. 

At  last  Bosa's  rononstrances 
began  to  rise  into  something  that 
sounded  like  reproaches.  One 
Sunday  she  came  to  him  in  her 
bonnet,  and  interrupted  his  studies, 
to  say  he  might  as  well  lay  down 
the  pen  and  talk.  Nobody  would 
publish  anything  he  wrote. 

Christopher  frowned,  but  con- 
taioed  hiznself ;  and  laid  down  the 
pen. 

'I  might  as  well  as  not  be 
married  at  all  as  be  a  doctor's 
wife.  You  are  neyer  seen  out 
with  me,  not  eyen  to  church.  Do 
behaye  like  a  Christian,  and  come 
to  church  with  me,  now.' 


Dr.  Staines  shook  his  head. 

'  Why,  I  wouldn't  miss  church 
for  all  the  world.  Any  excite- 
ment is  better  than  always  moping. 
Come  oyer  the  water  with  me. 
The  time  Jane  and  I  went  the 
clergyman  read  a  paper  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit. 
There  was  such  a  rush  directly, 
and  I'm  sure  fifty  ladies  went  out 
— ^fancy,  all  Mrs.  Browns !  WasnH 
that  fan?' 

'  Fun  ?  I  don't  see  it  WeU, 
Bosa,  your  mind  is,  eyidently, 
better  adapted  to  diyersion  than 
mine  i&  Go  you  to  church,  loye, 
and  111  continue  my  studies.' 

'  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  I 
was  back  in  my  father's  house. 
Husband!  friend!  companion! — 
I  haye  none.' 

Then  she  burst  out  crying 
yiolently;  and,  being  shocked  at 
what  she  had  said,  and  at  the 
agony  it  had  brought  into  her 
husband's  &ce,  she  went  off  into 
hysterics;  and,  as  his  heart  would 
not  let  him  bellow  at  her,  or  empty 
a  bucket  on  her  as  he  could  on 
another  patient,  she  had  a  good 
loi^  bout  of  them,  and  got  her 
way ;  for  she  broke  up  his  studies 
for  tiiiat  day,  at  all  eyents. 

Eyen  after  the  hysterics  were 
got  under,  she  continued  to  moan 
and  sigh  yery  prettily,  with  her 
loyely,  languid  head  pillowed  on 
her  husband's  arm;  in  a  w(»d, 
though  the  hysterics  were  real, 
yet  this  innocent  young  person 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  post- 
pone entire  conyalescenoe,  and  lay 
herself  out  to  be  petted  all  day. 
But  <  fate  willed  it  otherwise. 
While  she  was  sighing  and  moan- 
ing, came  to  the  door  a  scurrying 
of  feet;  and  then  a  sharp,  per- 
sistent ringing  that  meant  some- 
thing. The  moaner  cocked  eye  and 
ear,  and  said,  in  her  eyery-day 
yoice,  which,  coming  so  suddenly, 
sounded  yery  dioll, '  What  is  that, 
I  wonder  ?' 
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Jane  hnrried  to  the  street  door, 
and  Bosa  reooTered  by  magic; 
and,  preferring  goeaip  to  hyste- 
rics, in  an  almost  gleeful  whis- 
per ordered  Christopher  to  open 
the  door  of  the  stady.  The 
Bijon  was  so  small  that  the  fol- 
lowing   dialogae    rang    in    their 


A  boy  in  buttons  gasped  out, 
'Oh,  if  you  please,  will  you  ast 
the  doctor  to  come  round  directly; 
there's  a  hacoident' 

'  La,  bless  meT  said  Jane;  and 
never  budged. 

'Tes,  miss.  It's  our  missus's 
little  girl  fiiUen  right  off  an  i 
chair,  and  cut  her  head  dreadful, 
and  smothered  in  blood.' 

'La,  to  be  sural'  And  she 
waited  steadily  for  more. 

'Ay,  and  missus  she  fainted 
right  off;  and  I'tc  been  to  the 
regler  doctor,  which  he's  ont; 
and  Sarah,  the  housemaid,  said  I 
had  better  come  hero;  you  was 
only  just  set  up,  she  said;  you 
wouldn't  haTe  so  much  to  do, 
says  she.' 

'  That  is  aU  tfte  knows,'  said 
Sarah.  'Why,  our  master  they 
pulls  him  in  pieces  which  is  to 
have  him  ftisi' 

'  What  an  awful  liar!  Oh,  you 
good  girl  1'  whispered  Dr.  Staines 
and  Rosa  in  one  breath. 

'  Ah,  well,'  said  Buttons ;  '  any 
way,  Sarah  says  she  knows  you 
are  cleTcr,  'cos  her  little  girl  as 
liTes  with  her  mother,  and  calls 
Sarah  aunt,  has  fain  to  your  'spen- 
sary  with  ringworm,  and  you  cured 
her  right  off.' 

'  Ay,  and  a  good  many  more,' 
said  Jane,  loftily.  She  was  a  house- 
maid of  imagination;  and,  while 
Staines  was  putting  some  lint  and 
an  instrument  case  into  his  pocket, 
she  proceeded  to  relate  a  number  of 
miraculous  cures.  Doctor  Staines 
interrupted  them  by  suddenly 
emerging,  and  inviting  Buttons  to 
take  him  to  the  house. 


Mrs.  Staines  was  so  pleased  with 
Jane  for  cracking  up  the  Doctor, 
that  she  gave  her  fiye  shillings; 
and  after  that  used  to  talk  to  her 
a  great  deal  nx>ro  than  to  the 
cook,  which  in  due  course  set  all 
three  by  the  ears. 

Buttons  took  the  Doctor  to  a 
fine  house  in  the  same  street,  and 
told  him  his  mistress's  name  on 
the  way — Mrs.  Lucas.  He  was 
taken  up  to  the  nursery,  and 
found  Mrs.  Lucas  seated,  crying 
and  lamenting,  and  a  wonoaa 
holding  a  little  girl  of  about 
seren,  whose  Inow  had  been  cut 
open  by  the  fender,  on  which  she 
had  fiedlen  from  a  chair ;  it  looked 
very  ugly,  and  was  even  now 
bleeding. 

Dr.  Staines  lost  no  time;  he 
examined  the  wound  keenly,  and 
then  said  kindly  to  Mrs.  Lucas, 
'  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  it  is  not 
serious.'  He  then  asked  for  a 
large  basin  and  some  tepid  water, 
and  bathed  it  so  softly  and  sooth- 
ingly that  the  child  soon  became 
composed;  and  the  mother  diB- 
coYcied  the  artist  at  onoe.  He 
compressed  the  wound,  and  ex- 
plained to  Mr&Lucas  that  the  prin- 
cipal thing  really  was  to  aToid  an 
ugly  scar.  '  There  is  no  danger/ 
said  he.  He  then  bound  the 
wound  neatly  up,  and  had  the 
girl  put  to  bed.  'You  will  not 
wake  her  at  any  partioular  hour, 
nurse.  Let  her  sleep,  Hayo  a 
little  strong  beef-tea  ready,  and 
give  it  her  at  any  hour,  night  or 
day,  she  asks  for  it  But  do  not 
force  it  on  her,  or  you  will  do  her 
more  harm  than  good.  She  had 
better  sleep  beforo  she  eats.' 

Mrs.  Lucas  b^ged  him  to  come 
every  morning;  and,  as  he  was 
going,  she  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  the  soft  palm  deposited  a 
hard  substance  wrapped  in  paper. 
He  took  it  with  professional 
gravity,  and  seeming  unconscioas- 
ness ;  but,  onoe  outside  the  houae. 
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went  home  on  wings.  He  ran 
np  to  the  dzawing-room^  and 
fonnd  his  wife  seated,  and  playing 
at  reading.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  the  fee  into  her 
lap;  and,  while  she  unfolded  the 
paper  with  an  ejaculation  of  plea- 
anre,  he  said, '  Darling,  the  first 
real  patient — the  first  real  fee. 
It  is  yours  to  buy  the  new  bonnet.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  so  glad/  said  she,  with 
her  eyes  glistening.  'But  I'm 
afraid  one' can't  get  a  bonnet  fit  to 
wear — ^for  a  guinea.' 

Br.  Staines  yisited  his  little  pa- 
tient every  day,  and  receiyed  his 
guinea.  Mrs.  Lucas  also  called  him 
in  for  her  own  little  ailments,  and 
they  were  the  best  possible  kind  of 
ailments:  being  almost  imaginary, 
there  was  no  limit  to  them. 

Then  did  Mrs.  Staines  turn 
jealous  of  her  husband.  '  They 
never  ask  me,'  said  she;  'and  I 
am  moped  to  death.' 

'It  is  hard,'  said  Christopher, 
sadly.  '  But  have  a  little  patience. 
Society  will  come  to  you  long  be- 
fore practice  comes  to  me.' 

About  two  o'clock  one  afternoon 
a  carriage  and  pair  dioTe  up,  and 
a  gorgeous  footman  deliTered  a 
card, '  Lady  Cicely  Treheme.' 

Of  course  Mrs.  Staines  was  at 
home,  and  only  withheld  by  pro- 
priety from  bounding  into  the 
passage  to  meet  her  sohoolfeUow. 
However,  she  composed  herself  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  presently 
the  door  was  opened,  and  a  very 
tall  young  woman,  richly,  but  not 
gaily  dressed,  drifted  into  the  room, 
and  stood  there  a  statue  of  com- 
posure. 

Bosa  had  risen  to  fly  to  her; 
but  the  reverence  a  girl  of  eighteen 
strikes  into  a  child  of  twelve  hung 
about  her  still,  and  she  came  ti- 
midly forward,  blushing  and  spark- 
ling, a  curious  contrast  in  colour 
and  mind  to  her  visitor ;  for  Lady 
Cicely  was  Languor  in  person — her 
hair  whitey-brown,  her  face  a  fine 


oval,  but  almost  colourless;  her 
eyes  a  pale  grey,  her  neck  and 
hands  incomparably  white  and 
beautiful — a  lymphatic  young  lady, 
a  live  antidote  to  emotion.  How- 
ever, Bosa's  beauty,  timidity,  and 
undisguised  affectionateness  were 
something  so  different  from  what 
she  was  used  to  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  that  she  actually  smiled, 
and  held  out  both  her  hands  a 
little  way.  Bosa  seized  them,  and 
pressed  them;  they  let  her,  and 
remained  passive  and  limp. 

'Oh,  litdy  Cicely,'  said  Bosa, 
'  how  kind  of  you  to  come.' 

'How  kind  of  you  to  send  to 
me,'  was  the  polite,  but  perfectly 
cool,  reply.  'But  how  you  are 
gwown,and — ^mayl  sayimpwoved? 
— you  la  petite  Lusignan !  It  is 
incwedible,'  lisped  her  ladyship, 
vety  calmly. 

'  I  was  only  a  child,'  said  Bosa. 
'  You  were  always  so  beautiful  and 
tall,  and  kind  to  a  little  monkey 
like  me.  Oh,  pray  sit  down.  Lady 
Cicely,  and  talk  of  old  times.' 

She  drew  her  gently  to  the  bo&, 
and  th^  sat  down  hand  in  hand ; 
but  Lady  Cicely's  high-bred  re- 
serve made  her  a  very  poor  gossip 
about  anything  that  touched  her- 
self and  her  fiunily;  so  Bosa, 
though  no  egotist,  was  drawn 
into  talking  about  herself  more 
than  she  would  have  done  had  she 
deliberately  planned  the  conversa- 
tion. But  here  was  an  old  school- 
fellow, and  a  singularly  polite  lis- 
tener, and  so  out  came  her  love, 
her  genuine  happiness,  her  parti- 
cular griefs,  and  especially  the 
crowning  grievance,  no  society, 
moped  to  death,  <&c. 

Lady  Cicely  could  hardly  un- 
derstand the  sentiment  in  a  woman 
who  so  evidently  loved  her  hus- 
band. '  Society  r  said  she,  after 
due  reflection, '  why,  it  is  a  boa.' 
(And  here  I  may  as  well  explain 
that  Lady  Cicely  spoke  certain 
words  Msely,  and  others  affect- 
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edly;  and,  as  for  the  letter  r,  she 
oonld  flay  it  if  ahe  made  a  hearty 
effort,  bat  was  generally  too  lazy 
to  throw  her  leg  over  it)  '  So- 
ciety 1  rmdwenched  to  death  with 
it  If  I  oonld  only  catoh  fiah  like 
other  women,  and  lore  aomebody, 
I  wonld  mnch  rather  haTe  a  tUe- 
hrtiu  with  him  than  go  teawing 
abont  all  day  and  all  night,  from 
one  nnintwifiting  owowd  to  an- 
other. To  be  sore,'  said  she, 
pnzzling  the  matter  ont, '  yon  are 
a  beanty,  and  wonld  be  more 
looked  at.' 

' The  idea  1  and — oh  nol  no !  it 
is  not  that  Bnt  OTen  in  the 
conntry  we  had  always  some  so- 
ciety.* 

"Well,  dyar,  belieye  me,  with 
yonr  appeawanoe,  yon  can  have  as 
much  society  as  yon  please ;  bnt 
it  will  boa  yon  to  death,  as  it  does 
me,  and  then  you  will  long  to  be 
left  quiet  with  a  sensible  man  who 
loTes  you.* 

Said  Bosa,  '  When  shall  I  have 
another  Uie-iirtMe  with  yoti,  I  won- 
der ?  Oh,  it  has  been  such  a  com- 
fort to  me.  Bless  you  f6r  coming. 
There— I  wrote  to  Oecilia,  and 
Emily,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  that  is 
now,  and  all  my  sworn  friends,  and 
to  think  of  you  being  the  one  to 
come — you  that  neyer  kissed  me 
but  once,  and  an  earl's  daughter 
into  the  bargain.' 

'Ha!  ha!  ha  I' — Lady  Cicely  ac- 
tually laughed  for  once  in  a  way, 
and  did  not  feel  the  effort  '  As 
for  kissing,'  said  she,  'if  I  fall 
shawt,  fawgive  me.  I  was  neyaa 
Tcwy  demonstwatiye.' 

'  No ;  and  I  have  had  a  lesson. 
That  Florence  Cole  —  Florence 
Whiting  that  was,  you  know — ^was 
always  kissing  me,  and  she  has 
turned  out  a  traitor.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  her.'    And  she  did. 

Lady  Cicely  thought  Mrs.  Staines 
a  little  too  unreserved  in  her  con- 
versation; but  was  BO  charmed 
with  her  sweetness  and  freshness 


that  she  kept  up  the  acquaintance, 
and  called  on  her  twice  a-week 
during  the  season.  At  first  she 
wondered  that  her  visits  were  not 
returned;  but  Bosa  let  out  that 
she  was  ashamed  to  caU  on  foot  in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

Lady  Cicely  shmgged  her  beau- 
tiful shoulders  a  little  at  that ;  but 
she  continued  to  do  the  visiting, 
and  to  enjoy  the  simple,  innocent 
raptore  with  which  she  was  re- 
ceived. 

This  lady's  pronunciation  of 
many  words  was  fidse  or  afifected. 
She  said '  good  muming '  for '  good 
morning,'  and  turned  other  vowels 
into  diphthongs,  and  played  two  or 
three  pranks  with  her '  r  's.  But 
we  cannot  be  all  imperfecti<m : 
with  her  pronunciation  her  foUy 
came  to  a  fall  stop.  I  really  be- 
lieve she  lisped  less  nonsense  and 
bad  taste^in  a  year  than  some  <rf  us 
articulate  in  a  day.  To  be  sure, 
folly  is  generally  uttered  in  a 
hurry,  and  she  was  too  deplorably 
lazy  to  speak  fsst  on  any  oocaaion 
whatever. 

One  day  Mrs.  Staines  took  her 
upstairs,  and  showed  her  from  the 
back  window  her  husband  pacing 
the  yard,  waiting  for  patients. 
Lady  Cicely  folded  her  arms,  and 
contemplated  him  at  first  with  a 
sort  of  zoological  curiosity.  Gen- 
tleman pacing  back  yard,  like 
hyena,  she  had  never  seen  before. 

At  last  she  opened  her  mouth  in 
a  whisper, '  What  is  he  doix^?* 

'  Waiting  for  patients.' 

'Oh!  Waiting— for— patients?* 

'  For  patients  that  never  come, 
and  never  will  come.' 

'  Cuwious  I — How  little  I  know 
of  life !' 

'  It  is  that  all  day,  dear,  or  else 
writing.' 

Lady  Cicely,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Staines,,  made  a  motion  with 
her  hand  that  she  was  attending. 

'  And  they  won't  publish  a  word 
he  writes.' 
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'  Poor  man  I' 

'  Nice  for  me ;  is  it  not  ?' 

'I  begin  to  understand/  said 
Lady  Cicely,  qnietly;  and  soon 
after  retired  with  her  inyariable 
composure. 

Meantime,  Dr.  Staines,  like  a 
good  husband,  had  thrown  out 
occasional  hints  to  Mrs.  Lucas  that 
he  had  a  wife,  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, moped.  More  than  that, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  regret  to  her 
that  Mrs.  Staines,  being  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood new  to  him,  saw  so  little 
society;  the  more  so,  as  she  was 
formed  to  shine,  and  had  not  been 
used  to  seclusion. 

All  these  hints  fell  dead  on  Mrs. 
Lucas.  A  handsome  and  skilful 
doctor  was  welcome  to  her:  his 
wife — that  was  quite  another 
matter. 

But  one  day  Mrs.  Lucas  saw 
Lady  Cicely  Treheme's  carriage 
standing  at  the  door.  The  style 
of  the  whole  turnout  impressed 
her.    She  wondered  whose  it  was. 

On  another  occasion  she  saw  it 
driye  up,  and  the  lady  get  out. 
She  recognised  her ;  and  the  very 
next  day  this  parvmue  said 
adroitly,  '  Now,  Dr.  Staines,  really 
you  can't  be  allowed  to  hide  your 
wife  in  this  way.  (Staines  stared.) 
Why  not  introduce  her  to  me  next 
Wednesday?  It  is  my  night.  I 
would  give  a  dinner  expressly  for 
her ;  but  I  don't  like  to  do  that, 
while  my  husband  is  in  Naples.' 

When  Staines  carried  the  iuTi- 
tation  to  his  wife,  she  was  de- 
lighted, and  kissed  him  with 
childish  frankness. 

But  the  very  next  moment  she 
became  thoughtful,  uneasy,  de- 
pressed. 'Oh,  d^;  I've  no- 
thing to  wear.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Bosa.  Your 
wedding  outfit.' 

'The  ideal  I  can't  go  as  a 
bride.    It's  not  a  masquerade.' 

'  But  you  haye  other  dresses.' 

'  All  gone  by,  more  or  less ;  or 


not  fit  for  such  parties  as  she 
gives.    A  hundred  carriages !' 

'  Bring  them  down,  and  let  me 
see  them.' 

'  Oh,  yes.'  And  the  lady,  who 
had  nothing  to  wear,  paraded  a 
yery  fair  show  of  dresses. 

Staines  saw  something  to  admire 
in  all  of  them.  Mrs.  Staines  found 
more  to  object  to  in  each. 

At  last  he  fell  upon  a  silver- 
grey  silk,  of  superlative  quality. 

'That!  It  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,'  shrieked  Bosa. 

'  It  looks  just  out  of  the  shop. 
Come,  tell  the  truth;  how  often 
have  you  worn  it  ?' 

'  I  wore  it  before  I  was  married.' 

'  Ay,  but  how  often  ?' 

'Twice.  Three  times,  I  be- 
lieve.' 

'  I  thought  so.  It  is  as  good  as 
new.' 

'  But  I  have  had  it  so  long  by 
me.  I  had  it  two  years  before  I 
made  it  up.' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ?  Do 
you  think  the  people  can  tell  how 
long  a  dress  has  been  lurking  in 
your  wardrobe  ?  This  is  childish, 
Bosa.  There,  with  this  dress  as 
good  as  new,  and  your  beauty,  you 
will  be  as  much  admired,  and  per- 
haps hated,  as  your  heart  can  de* 
sire.' 

'I  am  afraid  not,'  said  Bosa, 
naively.  '  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had 
known  a  week  ago.' 

'I  am  yery  thankful  you  did 
not,'  said  Staines,  drily. 


At  ten  o'clock,  Mrs.  Staines  was 
nearly  dressed ;  at  a  quarter  past 
ten  she  demanded  ten  minutes ;  at 
half-past  ten  she  sought  a  reprieve; 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  being  as- 
sured that  the  street  was  full  of 
carriages,  which  had  put  down  at 
Mrs.  Lucas's,  she  consented  to 
emerge;  and  in  a  minute  they 
were  at  the  house. 

They  were  showi^  fibrst  into  a 
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cloak-room,  and  then  into  a  tea- 
room, and  then  mounted  the  stairs. 
One  servant  took  their  names,  and 
bawled  them  to  another  four  yards 
off,  he  to  another  about  as  near, 
and  so  on ;  and  they  edged  them- 
selves into  the  room,  not  yet  too 
•crowded  to  move  in. 

They  had  not  taken  many  steps, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  their 
hostess,  when  a  slight  bnzz  arose, 
and  seemed  to  follow  them. 

Bosa  wondered  what  that  was ; 
but  only  for  a  moment;  she  ob- 
served a  tall,  stont,  aquiline  woman 
fix  an  eye  of  bitter,  diabolical, 
malignant  hatred  on  her ;  and,  as 
she  advanced,  ugly  noses  were 
cocked  disdainfully,  and  scraggy 
shoulders  elevated  at  the  risk  of 
sending  the  bones  through  the 
leather,  and  a  titter  or  two  shot 
after  her.  A  woman's  instinct 
gave  her  the  key  at  once;  the 
sexes  had  complimented  her  at 
fldght;  each  in  their  way;  the 
men  with  respectful  admira^ 
tion;  the  women,  with  their  in- 
flammable jealousy,  and  ready 
hatred  in  another  of  the  quality 
they  value  most  in  themselves. 
But  the  country  girl  was  too  many 
for  them :  she  would  neither  see 
iior  hear,  but  moved  sedately  on, 
and  calmly  crushed  them  with  her 
southern  beauty.  Their  dry, 
powdered  fsycea  could  not  live  by 
the  side  of  her  glowing  skin,  with 
nature's  delicate  gloss  upon  it, 
and  the  rich  blood  mantling  below 
it.  The  got-up  beauties,  i.e.,  the 
majority,  seemed  literally  to  fade 
«nd  wither  as  she  passed. 

Mrs.  Lucas  got  to  her,  suppressed 
a  slight  maternal  pang,  having 
daughters  to  marry,  and  took  her 
line  in  a  moment;  here  was  a 
decoy  duck.  Mrs.  Lucas  was  all  gra- 
ciousness,  made  acquaintance,  and 
took  a  little  turn  with  her,  intro- 
ducing her  to  one  or  two  persons ; 
among  the  rest,  to  the  malignant 
woman,  Mrs.  Barr.     Mrs.  Barr,  on 


this,  ceased  to  look  daggers,  and 
substituted  icicles;  but,  on  th« 
hateful  beauty  moving  away, 
dropped  the  icicles,  and  reeumed 
the  poniards. 

The  rooms  filled ;  the  heat  be- 
came oppressive,  and  the  mixed 
odours  of  flowers,  scents,  and  per- 
spiring humanity,  sickening.  Some, 
unable  to  bear  it,  trickled  out  of 
the  room,  and  sat  all  down  the 
stairs. 

Bosa  began  to  feel  fiunt.  Up 
came  a  tall,  sprightly  girl,  whose 
pertness  was  redeemed  by  a  certain 
bonhomie,  and  said,  'Mrs.  Staines, 
I  believe?  I  am  to  make  myself 
agreeable  to  you.  That  is  the 
order  from  head-quarters.' 

'  Miss  Lucas,'  said  Staines. 

She  jerked  a  little  off-hand  bow 
to  him,  and  said, '  Will  you  trust 
her  to  me  for  five  minutes  ?' 

'Certainly.'  But  he  did  not 
much  like  it. 

Miss  Lucas  carried  her  off,  and 
told  Dr.  Staines,  over  her  shoulder, 
now  he  could  flirt  to  his  heart's 
content. 

'Thank  you,'  said  he,  drily. 
'  111  await  your  return.' 

'Oh,  there  are  some  much 
greater  flirts  here  than  I  am/ 
said  the  ready  Miss  Lucas;  and, 
whispering  something  in  Mrs. 
Staines's  ear,  suddenly  glided  with 
her  behind  a  curtain,  pressed  a 
sort  of  button  fixed  to  a  looking- 
glass  door.  The  door  opened,  and 
behold  they  were  in  a  delicious 
place,  for  which  I  can  hardly  find 
a  word,  since  it  was  a  boudoir  and 
a  conservatory  in  one:  a  large 
octagon,  the  walls  lined  firom  fl<K}r 
to  ceiling  with  looking-glasses  of 
moderate  width,  at  intervals,  and 
with  creepers  that  ooYered  the 
intervening  si)aces  of  the  wall,  and 
were  trained  so  as  to  break  the 
outline  of  the  glasses,  vrithout 
greatly  clouding  the  reflection. 
Ferns,  in  great  variety,  were 
grouped  in  a  deep  crescent,  ^md 
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in  the  bight  of  this  green  bay 
were  a  small  table  and  chairs. 
As  there  were  no  hot-house  plants, 
the  temperature  was  Tery  cool, 
compared  with  the  reeking  OTen 
they  had  escaped;  and  a  little 
fountain  bubbled,  and  fed  a  little 
meandering  gutter  that  trickled 
away  among  the  ferns;  it  ran 
crystal  clear  over  little  bright 
pebbles  and  shells.  It  did  not 
always  run,  you  understand;  but 
Miss  Lucas  turned  a  secret  tap, 
and  started  it. 

'  Oh,  how  heayenly !'  said  Bosa, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief;  'and  how 
good  of  you  to  bring  me  here.' 

'  Yes ;  by  rights  I  ought  to  haye 
waited  till  you  fiainted.  But  there 
is  no  making  acquaintance  among 
all  those  people.  Manmia  will  ask 
such  crowds ;  one  is  like  a  fly  in 
a  glue-pot.' 

Miss  Lucas  had  good  nature, 
smartness,  and  animal  spirits; 
hence  arose  a  vivacity  and  fluency 
that  were  often  amusing,  and 
passed  for  very  clever.  Beserve 
she  had  none;  would  talk  about 
strangers,  or  friends,  herself,  her 
mother,  her  Qod,  and  th^  last 
buffoon-singer,  in  a  breath.  At  a 
hint  from  Bosa,  she  told  her  who 
the  lady  in  the  pink  dress  was,  and 
the  lady  in  the  violet  velvet,  and 
so  on ;  for  each  lady  was  defined 
by  her  dress,  and,  more  or  less, 
quizzed  by  this  show-woman,  not 
exactly  out  of  malice,  but  because 
it  is  smarter  and  more  natural  to 
decry  than  to  praise,  and  a  little 
mSdisanee  is  the  spice  to  gossip, 
belongs  to  it,  as  mint-sauce  to 
lamb.  So  ihey  chattered  away, 
and  were  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  made  friends,  and  there,  in 
cool  grot,  quite  forgot  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
the  adjacent  Turkish  bath,  yclept 
Society.  It  was  Bosa  who  first 
recollected  herself.  'Will  not  Mrs. 
Lucas  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  keep 
you  all  to  myself?' 


'  Oh,  no;  but  I  am  a&aid  we 
must  go  into  the  hothouse  again. 
I  like  the  greenhouse  best,  with 
such  a  nice  companion.' 

They  slipped  noiselessly  into  the 
throng  again,  and  wriggled  about. 
Miss  Lucas  presenting  her  new 
friend  to  several  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

Presently  Staines  found  them, 
and  then  Miss  Lucas  wriggled 
away;  and,  in  due  course,  the 
room  was  thinned  by  many  guests 
driving  off  home,  or  to  balls,  and 
other  receptions,  and  Dr.  Staines 
and  Mrs.  Staines  went  home  to 
the  Bijou.  Here  the  physician 
prescribed  bed;  but  the  lady 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
imtil  she  had  talked  it  all  over. 
So  they  compared  notes,  and  Bosa 
told  him  how  well  she  had  got  on 
with  Miss  Lucas,  and  miade  a 
friendship.  'But  for  that,'  said 
she,  'I  should  be  soriy  I  went 
among  those  people,  such  a 
dowdy.' 

'  Dowdy!'  said  Staine&  'Why 
you  stormed  the  town ;  you  were 
the  great  success  of  the  night,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  of  the  season.' 
The  wretch  delivered  this  with 
unbecoming  indifference. 

'It  is  too  bad  to  mock  me, 
Christie.  Where  were  your 
eyes?' 

'  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
they  were  one  on  each  side  of  my 
nose.' 

'  Yes,  but  some  people  are  eyes, 
and  no  eyes.' 

'I  scorn  the  imputation;  tr^ 
me.* 

'  Very  well.  Then  did  you  see 
that  lady  in  sky-blue  silk,  em- 
broidered with  flowers  and  flounced 
with  white  velvet,  and  the  corsage 
point  lace;  and  oh,  such  eme- 
ralds?' 

'I  did;  a  tall,  skinny  woman, 
with  eyes  resembling  her  jewels  in 
colour,  though  not  in  brightness* 

'  Never  mind  her  eyes ;  it  is 
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hfir  drees  I  am  speakiiig  of.  Ex- 
quisite; and  what  a  ooiffore! 
Well,  did  you  see  A«r  in  the  black 
TeWet,  trimmed  so  deep  with  Ghan- 
tilly  laoe,  waye  on  waye,  and  her 
head-dress  of  crimson  flowers,  and 
such  a  rivUre  of  diamonds;  oh, 
dear!  oh,  dear T 

'  I  did,  loTa  The  room  was  an 
OTen,  bat  her  rubicund  face  and 
suffocating  costume  made  it  seem 
a  furnace.' 

'  Stuff!  Well,  did  you  see  the 
lady  in  the  corn-coloured  silk, 
and  poppies  in  her  hair  V 

*  Of  course  I  did  Ceres  in 
person.  She  made  me  feel  yery 
hot,  too;  but  I  cooled  myself  at 
her  pale,  sickly  face.' 

'  NcTcr  mind  their  faces;  that 
is  not  the  point.' 

'  Oh,  excuse  me;  it  is  always  a 
point  wit^  us  benighted  males, 
all  eyes  and  no  eyes.' 

'  Well,  then,  the  lady  in  white, 
with  cherry-velTet  bands,  and  a 
white  tunic  looped  with  crimson, 
«nd  head-dress  of  white  illusion, 
a  la  vi&rge,  I  think  they  call  it' 

'It  was  Teiy  refreshing;  and 
adapted  to  that  awftd  atmosphere. 
It  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
nudity  I  oyer  saw,  eyen  amongst 
fashionable  people.' 

'It  was  loyely;  and  then  that 
superb  figure  in  white  illusion  and 
gold,  with  all  those  narrow  flounces 
oyer  her  slip  of  white  silk  glacS, 
and  a  wreath  of  white  flowers, 
with  gold  wheat-ears  amongst 
them,  in  her  hair;  and  oh!  oh! 
oh!  her  pearls.  Oriental,  and  as 
big  as  almonds!' 

'And  oh!  oh!  oh!  her  nose! 
reddish,  and  as  long  as  a  wood- 
cock's.' 

'Noses!  noses!  stupid!  That 
is  not  what  strikes  you  first  in  a 
woman  dressed  like  an  angel.' 

*  Well,  if  yon  were  to  run  up 
against  that  one,  as  I  nearly  did, 
her  nose  vfould  be  the  thing 
that  would  strike  you  first  Nose ! 


it  was  a  rostrum!  the  spear-head 
of  GolialL 

'  Now,  don't,  Christopher.  This 
is  no  laughing  matter.  Bo  you 
mean  you  were  not  ashamed  of 
your  wife  ?    I  was.' 

'  No,  I  was  not ;  you  had  but 
one  riyal;  a  yeiy  young  lady, 
wise  before  her  age;  a  blonde, 
with  yiolet  eyes.  She  was  dressed 
in  light  mauye-coloured  silk,  with- 
out a  single  flounce,  or  any  other 
tomfoolery  to  fritter  away  the 
sheen  and  colour  of  an  exqumte 
material;  her  sunny  hair  was 
another  waye  of  colour,  wreathed 
with  a  thin  line  of  white  jessa- 
mine flowars  closely  woyen,  that 
scented  the  air.  This  girl  was  the 
moon  of  that  assembly,  and  you 
were  the  sun.' 

'  I  nerer  eyen  saw  her.' 

'  Eyes,  and  [no  eyes.  She  saw 
you,  and  said,  'Oh,  what  a  beau- 
tiftd  creature!'  for  I  heard  her. 
As  for  the  old  stagers,  whom  you 
admire  so,  their  faces  were  all 
clogged  with  powder,  the  pores 
stopped  up,  the  true  texture  of 
the  skin  abolished  They  looked 
downright  nasiy,  wheneyer  yon  or 
or  that  younggirl  passed  bytitem. 
Then  it  was  you  saw  to  what  a 
frightfdl  extmt  women  are  got  up 
in  our  day,  eyen  young  women, 
and  respectable  women.  No,  Bosa, 
dress  can  do  little  for  yon;  you 
haye  beauty — real  beauty.' 

'  Beauty  I  That  passes  un- 
noticed, unless  one  is  well  dressed.' 

'  Then  what  an  obscure  pair 
the  Apollo  Belyidere  and  the 
Venus  de  Medieis  must  be.' 

'  Oh !  th^  are  dressed — in  mar- 
ble.' 

Christopher  Staines  then  smiled. 

'  Well  done,'  said  he,  admiringly. 
'  That  is  a  knock-down  blow.  So 
now  you  haye  sUenced  your  hns* 
band,  go  you  to  bed  dLiectly.  I 
can't  afford  you  diamonds;  so  I 
wiU  take  care  of  that  little  ina^* 
nificant  trifle,  your  beauty.' 
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Mrs.  Staines  and  Mrs.  Lncas  ex- 
changed calls,  and  soon  Mrs. 
Staines  could  no  longer  complain 
she  was  out  of  the  world.  Mrs. 
Lucas  inTited  her  to  every  party, 
because  her  beauty  was  an  instru- 
ment of  attraction  she  knew  how 
to  use;  and  Miss  Lucas  took  a 
downright  fiuicy  to  her ;  dvoye  her 
in  the  Park,  and  on  Sundays  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  just  be- 
ginning to  be  fashionable. 

The  Lucases  rented  abox  at  the 
opera,  and  if  it  was  not  let  at  the 
library  by  six  o'clock,  and  if  other 
engagements  permitted,  word  was 
sent  round  to  Mrs.  Staines,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  she  was 
taken  to  the  opera.  She  began 
almost  to  live  at  the  Lucas's,  and 
to  be  oftener  fatigued  than  moped. 

The  usual  order  of  things  was 
inverted;  the  maiden  lady  edu- 
cated the  matron ;  for  Miss  Lucas 
knew  all  about  everybody  in  the 
Park,  honourable  or  dishonour- 
able; all  the  scandals,  and  all 
the  flirtations;  and  whatever  she 
knew,  she  related  point-blanc. 
Being  as  inquisitive  as  voluble, 
she  soon  learned  how  Mrs.  Staines 
and  her  husband  were  situated. 
She  took  upon  her  to  advise  her 
in  many  things,  and  especially  im- 
pressed upon  her  that  Br.  Staines 
must  keep  a  carriage,  if  he  wanted 
to  get  on  in  medicine.  This  piece 
of  advice  accorded  so  well  with 
Bosa's  wishes,  that  she  urged  it 
on  her  husband  again  and  again. 

He  objected  that  no  money  was 
coming  in,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  insane  to  add  to  their  ex* 
penses.  Bosa  persisted,  and  at 
last  worried  Staines  with  her  im- 
portunity. He  began  to  give  rather 
short  answers.  Then  she  quoted 
Miss  Lucas  against  him.  He 
treated  the  authority  with  marked 
contempt ;  and  then  Bosa  fired  up 
a  little.  Then  Staines  held  his 
peace ;  but  did  not  buy  a  carriage 
to  visit  his  no  patients. 


So,  at  last,  Bosa  complained  tf> 
Lady  Cicely  Treheme,  and  made 
her  the  judge  between  her  husband 
and  herself. 

Lady  Cicely  drawled  cat  a 
prompt  but  polite  refusal  to  play 
that  part  All  that  cotild  be 
elicited  from  her,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  was,  "  Why  quail  with 
your  husband  about  a  cawwige; 
he  is  your  best  f wiend.' 

'  Ah,  that  he  is,'  said  Bosa; 
'  but  Miss  Lucas  is  a  good  friend, 
and  she  knows  the  wmrld.  We 
don't;  neither  Christopher  nor  L' 

So  she  continued  to  nag  at  her 
husband  about  it,  and  to  say  that 
he  was  throwing  his  only  chance 
away. 

Called  as  he  was  by  neglect, 
this  was  irritating,  and,  at  last, 
he  could  not  help  telling  her 
she  was  unreasonable.  '  You  live 
a  gay  life,  and  I  a  sad  one.  I 
consent  to  this,  and  let  you  go 
about  with  these  Lucas's,  because 
you  were  so  dull ;  but  you  should 
not  consult  them  in  our  private 
affiurs.  Their  interference  is  in- 
delicate and  improper.  I  will 
not  set  up  a  carriage  till  I  have 
patients  to  visit  I  am  sick  of 
seeing  our  capital  dwindle,  ai^d 
no  income  created.  I  will  never 
set  up  a  carriage  till  I  have 
taken  a  hundred-guinea  fee.' 

'Oh!  Then  we  shall  go  splash- 
ing through  the  mud  all  our 
days.' 

'  Or  ride  in  a  cab,'  said  Chris- 
topher, with  a  quiet  doggedness 
that  left  no  hope  of  his  yield- 
ing. 


One  afternoon  Miss  Lucas  called 
for  Mrs.  Staines  to  drive  in  the 
Park,  but  did  not  come  upstairs; 
it  was  an  engagement,  and  she 
knew  Mrs.  Staines  would  be  ready, 
or  nearly.  Mrs.  Staines,  not  to 
keep  her  waiting,  came  down 
rather  hastily,  and,  in  the  very 
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passage,  whipped  out  of  her 
pocket  a  little  glass,  and  a  little 
powder  puff,  and  puffed  her  face 
all  OTer  in  a  trice.  She  was  then 
going  out ;  bat  her  husband  called 
her  into  the  study.  'Bosa,  my 
dear/  said  he,  'you  were  going 
ont  with  a  dirty  face.' 

'Oh!'  died  she^  'giye  me  a 
glass.' 

'  There  is  no  need  of  that  All 
you  want  is  a  basin  and  some  nice 
rain-water.  I  keep  a  little  reservoir 
of  it' 

He  then  handed  her  the  same 
with  great  politeness.  She  looked 
in  his  eye,  and  saw  he  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  She  complied  like 
a  lamb,  and  the  heayenly  colour 
and  velTet  gloss  that  resulted  were 
admirable. 

He  kissed  her,  and  said,  '  Ah ! 
now  you  are  my  Bosa  again. 
Oblige  me  by  handing  over  that 
powder-puff  to  me.'  She  looked 
vexed,  but  complied.  '  When  you 
come  back,  I  will  tell  you  why.' 

'You  are  a  pest,'  said  Mrs. 
Staines,  and  so  joined  her  friend, 
rosy  with  rain-water  and  a  rub. 

'Dear  me,  how  handsome  you 
look  to-day,'  was  Miiss  Lucas's  first 
remark. 

Bosa  never  dreamed  that  rain- 
water and  rub  could  be  the  cause 
of  her  looking  so  well. 

'It  is  my  tiresome  husband/ 
said  she.  '  He  objects  to  powder, 
and  he  has  taken  away  my  puff.' 

'  And  you  stood  that  ?' 

'  Obliged  to.' 

'Why,  you  poor-spirited  little 
creature,  I  should  like  to  see  a 
husband  presxmie  to  interfere  with 
me  in  those  things.  Here,  take 
mine.' 

Bosa  hesitated  a  little.  '  Well 
— ^no— I  think  not.' 

Miss  Lucas  laughed  at  her,  and 
quizzed  her  so  on  her  allowing  a 
man  to  interfere  in  such  sacred 
things  as  dress  and  cosmetics,  that 
she  came  back  irritated  with  her 


husband,  and  gave  him  a  sbort 
answer  or  two.  Then  he  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

'You  treat  me  like  a  child- 
taking  away  my  very  pii£' 

'I  treat  you  like  a  besntifsl 
flower,  that  no  bad  gardener  shiU 
wither  whilst  I  am  here.' 

'  Whflt  nonsenser!  How  conld 
that  wither  me  ?  It  is  only  violet- 
powder  —what  they  pnt  on  babies ' 

'  And  who  are  the  Horods  that 
put  it  on  babies?* 

'  Their  own  mothers,  that  lore 
them  ten  timea  more  than  the 
fathers  do.' 

'And  kill  a  hundred  of  than 
for  one  a  man  ever  kill&  Mother! 
— the  most  wholesale  homicides  in 
the  nation.  We  will  examine  yoar 
violet  powder :  bring  it  down  here.' 

While  she  was  gone  he  sent  f(>r 
a  breakfast-cupftil  of  flonr,  ud 
when  she  came  back  he  had  his 
scales  out,  and  begged  her  to  pnt 
a  teaspoonfnl  of  flour  into  ose 
scale  and  of  violet  powder  into 
another.  The  flour  kicked  the 
beam,  as  Homer  expresses  himself. 

'  Put  another  spoonful  of  flour' 

The  one  spoonful  of  Tiolei 
powder  outweighed  the  tvo  of 
flour. 

'  Now,'  said  Staines,  '  does  no: 
that  show  you  the  presence  of  i 
mineral  in  your  vegetable  povder  ? 
I  suppose  they  tell  you  it  is  made 
of  white  violets  dried,  and  tiitn- 
rated  in  a  diamond  milL  Let  n> 
flndoutwhatmetalitis.  Wended 
not  go  very  deep  into  chemistry 
for  that'  He  then  applied  a  simple 
test,  and  detected  the  presence  of 
lead  in  large  quantities.  Then  he 
lectured  her:  '  Invisible  perspira- 
tion is  a  process  of  nature  neces- 
sary to  health  and  to  life.  The 
skin  is  made  porous  for  that  pn^* 
pose.  You  can  kill  anybody  in  an 
hour  or  two  by  closing  the  pore?- 
A  certain  infaUible  ass,  called  Po^ 
Leo  Xn.,  kflled  a  little  boy  in  two 
hours,  by  gilding  him  to  adorn  tb' 
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pageant  of  his  first  procession  as 
Pope.  But  what  is  death  to  the 
whole  body  must  be  injurious  to  a 
part.  What  madness,  then,  to  clog 
the  pores  of  so  large  and  important 
a  surface  as  the  face,  and  check 
the  invisible  perspiration :  how 
much  more  to  insert  lead  into  your 
system  every  day  of  your  life ;  a 
cumulative  poison,  and  one  so 
deadly  and  so  subtle,  that  the 
Sheffield  file-cutters  die  in  their 
prime,  from  merely  hammering  on 
a  leaden  anvil.  And  what  do  you 
:gain  by  this  suicidal  habit  ?  No 
plum  has  a  sweeter  bloom  or  more 
delicious  texture  than  the  skin  of 
your  young  face ;  but  this  mineral 
filth  hides  that  delicate  texture, 
and  substitutes  a  dry,  uniform  aj)- 
pearance,  more  like  a  certain  kind 
of  leprosy  than  health.  Nature 
made  your  face  the  rival  of  peaches, 
roses,  lilies ;  and  you  say  "  No ;  I 
know  better  than  my  Creator  and 
my  Grod ;  my  face  shall  be  like  a 
dusty  miller's."  Go  into  any  flour- 
mill,  and  there  you  shall  see  men 
with  faces  exactly  like  your  friend 
Miss  Lucas's.  But,  before  a  miller 
goes  to  his  sweetheart,  he  always 
washes  his  face.  You  ladies  would 
never  get  a  miller  down  to  your 
level  in  brains.  It  is  a  miller's 
dirty  face  our  monomaniacs  of 
women  imitate,  not  the  face  a 
miller  goes  a-courting  with.' 

'La!  what  a  fass  about  no- 
thing!' 

'  About  nothing !  Is  your  health 
nothing?  Is  your  beauty  nothing  ? 
Well,  then,  it  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  promise  me  never  to  put  powder 
on  your  face  again.' 

'Very  well,  I  promide.  Now 
what  will  you  do  for  me  ?' 

'Work  for  you — ^write  for  you 
— ^suffer  for  you — be  self-denying 
for  you — ^and  even  give  myself  the 
pain  of  disappointing  you  now  and 
then — looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  say  "  Yes  " 
to  everything  you  ask  me.     Ah! 

VOL.  xxn. — ^o.  cxxxn. 


child,  you  little  know  what  it  costs 
me  to  say  "  No  "  to  you,' 

Bosa  put  her  arms  round  him, 
and  acquiesced.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  go  with  the  last  speaker ; 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  the  eter- 
nal companionship  of  so  flighty  and 
flirty  a  girl  as  Miss  Lucas  was  in- 
jurious to  her. 

One  day  Lady  Cicely  Treheme 
was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Staines, 
smiling  languidly  at  her  talk,  amd 
occasionally  drawling  out  a  little 
plain  good  sense,  when  in  came 
Miss  Lucas,  with  her  tongue  well 
hung,  as  usual,  and  dashed  into 
twenty  topics  in  ten  minutes. 

This  young  lady  in  her  discourse 
was  like  those  little  oily  beetles 
you  see  in  small  ponds,  whose 
whole  life  is  spent  in  tacking — 
confound  them ! — generally  at  right 
angles.  What  they  are  in  naviga- 
tion was  Miss  Lucas  in  conversa- 
tion :  tacked  so  eternally  from  topic 
to  topic,  that  no  man  on  earth,  and 
not  every  woman,  could  follow  her. 

At  the  sight  and  soimd  of  her 
Lady  Cicely  congealed  and  stiff- 
ened. Easy  and  unpretending  with 
Mrs.  Staines,  she  was  all  dignity, 
and  even  majesty,  in  the  presence 
of  this  chatterbox;  and  the  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  transfiguration 
was  accomplished  marked  that  ac- 
complished actress  the  high-bred 
woman  of  the  world* 

Eosa,  better  able  to  estimate  the 
change  of  manner  than  Miss  Lucas 
was,  who  did  not  know  how  little 
this  Sawny  was  afflicted  with  mis- 
placed dignity,  looked  wistfully 
and  distressed  at  her.  Lady  Cicely 
smiled  kindly  in  reply,  rose,  with- 
out seeming  to  hurry — catch  her 
condescending  to  be  rude  to  Char- 
lotte Lucas— and  took  her  depart- 
ture,  with  a  profound  and  most 
gracious  curtsy  to  the  lady  who 
had  driven  her  away. 

Mrs.  Staines  saw  her  downstairs, 
and  said,  ruefully,  'I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  like  my  friend  Miss 
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Lucas.  Sho  is  a  great  rattle,  but 
80  goodnatured  and  cleyer/ 

Lady  Cicely  shook  her  head. 
'  Cleraa  people  don't  talk  so  much 
noDRenne  before  stangaas.' 

'  Oh  dear !'  said  Kosa.  '  I  was 
in  hopes  you  would  like  her.' 

*  Do  you  like  her  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  do ;  but  I  shall  not, 
if  she  drives  an  older  friend  away.' 

'  My  dj'ah,  I'm  not  easily  dwiven 
from  those  I  esteem.  But  you  un- 
dastand  that  is  not  a  woman  for 
me  to  mispwonownce  my'"ah's" 

l)efaw — NOB  FOB  TOU  TO  MAKE  A 
BOSOM  FWIEND  OF — RoSA  StAINKS.' 

She  said  this  with  a  sudden  ma- 
ternal solemnity  and  kindness  that 
contrasted  nobly  and  strangely 
with  her  yea-nay  style,  and  Mrs. 
Staines  remembered  the  words 
years  after  they  were  spoken. 

It  so  happened  that  after  this 
Mrs.  Staines  received  no  more  visits 
from  Lady  Cicely  for  some  time, 
and  that  vexed  her.  She  knew  her 
sex  enough  to  be  aware  that  they 
are  very  jealous,  and  she  permitted 
herself  to  think  that  this  high- 
minded  Sawny  was  jealous  of  ^iiss 
Lucas. 

This  idea,  founded  on  a  general 
estimate  of  her  sex,  was  dispelled 
by  a  few  lines  from  Lady  Cicely,  to 
say  her  family  and  herself  were  in 
deep  distress:  her  brother.  Lord 
Aycough,  lay  dying  from  an  acci- 
dent. 

Then  Rosa  was  all  remorse, 
and  ran  down  to  Staines  to  tell 
him.  She  found  him  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand.  It  was 
from  Dr.  Barr,  and  on  the  same 
subject.  The  doctor,  who  had  al- 
ways been  friendly  to  him,  in- 
vited him  to  come  down  at  once 
to  Hallowtree  Hall,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, to  a  consultation.  There 
was  a  friendly  intimation  to  start 
at  once,  as  the  patient  might  die 
any  moment. 

Husband  and  wife  embraced 
each   other  in   a  tumult  of  sur- 


prised thankfulness.  A  few  ne- 
cessaries were  thrown  into  a  car- ' 
pet-bag,  and  Dr.  Staines  was  soon 
whirled  into  Huntingdonshire. 
Having  telegraphed  t)eforehiuid, 
he  was  met  at  the  station  by  the 
earl's  carriage  and  people,  and 
driven  to  the  Hall.  He  was  re- 
received  by  an  old,  silver-haired 
butler,  looking  very  sad,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  a  boudoir ;  and  then 
went  and  tapped  gently  at  the  door 
of  the  patient's  room.  It  was 
opened  and  shut  very  softly,  and 
I^y  Cicely,  dressed  in  black,  ^d 
looking  paler  than  ever,  came  into 
the  room. 

'  Dr.  Staines,  I  think  ?' 

He  bowed. 

'Thank  you  for  coming  so 
promptly.  Dr.  Barr  is  gone.  I 
fear  he  thinks — he  thinks — Oh, 
Doctor  Staines — no  sign  of  Ufe 
but  in  his  poor  hands,  that  keep 
moving  night  and  day.' 

Staines  looked    very   grave    at 
that.     Lady   Cicely  observed     it, 
and,  faint  at  heart,  could  say  no  ^ 
more,  but  led  the  way  to  the  sick 
room. 

There  in  a  spacious  chamber, 
lighted  by  a  grand  oriel  window 
and  two  side  windows,  lay  rank, 
title,  wealth,  and  youth  stricken 
down  in  a  moment  by  a  common 
accident.  The  sufferer's  face  wa& 
bloodless,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  no 
signs  of  life  but  in  his  thumbs, 
and  they  kept  working  with 
strange  regularity. 

In  the  room  were  a  nurse  and 
the  surgeon;  the  neighbouring 
physician,  who  had  called  in  Doc^ 
tor  Barr,  had  just  paid  his  visit, 
and  gone  away. 

Lady  Cicely  introduced  I>r. 
Staines  and  Mr.  White,  and  then 
Dr.  Staines  stood  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  patient  in  profound 
silence. 

Lady  Cicely  scanned  his  counte- 
nance searchingly,  and  was  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  power  and 
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intensity  it  assnmed  in  examining 
« the  patient ;  but  the  result  was 
not     encouraging.       Dr.    Staines 
looked  grave  and  gloomy. 

At  last,  without  removing  his  eye 
from  the  recumbent  figure,  he  said 
quietly  to  Mr.  White,  'Thrown 
from  his  horse,  sir.' 

'  Horsie  fell  on  him.  Dr.  Staines.' 

'  Any  visible  injuries  ?' 

'  Yes.  Severe  contusions,  and  a 
rib  broken  and  pressed  upon  the 
lungs.  I  replaced  and  set  it. 
Will  you  see  ?' 

'If  you  please.' 

He  examined  and  felt  the 
patient,  and  said  it*had  been  ably 
done. 

Then  he  was  silent  and  search- 
ing.     ♦ 

At  last  he  spoke  again.  '  The 
motion  of  the  thumbs  corresponds 
exactly  with  his  pulse.' 

'  Is  that  so,  sir  ?' 

'It  is.      The  case  is  without 
a  parallel.    How  long  has  he  been 
so?'    . 
,     '  Nearly  a  week.' 

'  Impossible !' 

'  It  is  so,  sir.' 

Lady  Cicely  confirmed  this. 

'  All  the  better,'  said  Dr.  Staines, 
upon  reflectipn.  '  yfeU,  sir,'  said 
he,  'the  visible  injuries  having 
been  ably  relieved,  I  shall  look 
another  way  for  the  cause.'  Then, 
aftier  another  pause,  '  I  must  have 
his  head  shaved.' 

Lady  Cicely  demurred  a  little  to 
this;  but  Dr.  Staines  stood  firm, 
and  his  lordship's  valet  under- 
took the  job. 

Staines  directed  him  where  to 

begin ;  and  when  he  had  made  a 

circular  tonsure  on  the  top  of  the 

'  head,  had  it  sponged  with   tepid 

water. 

'  I  thought  so,'  said  he.  '  Here 
is  the  mischief;'  and  he  pointed 
to  a  very  slight  indentation  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pia  mater. 
'Observe,'  said  he,  'there  is  no 
corresx)onding  indentation  on  the 


other  side.  Underneath  this  tri- 
fling depression  a  minute  piece  of 
bone  is  doubtless  pressing  on  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  the  brain. 
He  must  be  trephin^.' 

Mr.  White's  eyes  sparkled. 

'You  are  a  hospital  surgeon. 


sir 
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'  Yes,  Dr.  Staines.  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  operation.' 

'  Then  I  hand  the  patient  over 
to  yon.  The  case  at  present  is 
entirely  surgical.' 

Whit9  was  driven  home,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  requisite 
instruments.  The  operation  was 
ne&tly  performed,  and  then  Lady 
Cicely  was  called  in.  She  came 
trembling;  her  brother's  fingers 
were  still  working,,  but  not  so 
regularly. 

'That  is  only  habit;  said 
Staines;  'it  will  soon  leave  ofT, 
now  the  cause  is  gone.' 

And,  truly  enough,  in  about  five 
minut^  the  fingers  became  quiet. 
The  eyes  became  human  next; 
and  within  half  an  hour  after  the 
operation  the  Earl  gave  a  little 
sigh. 

Lady  Cicely  clasped  her  hands, 
and  uttered  a  little  cry  of  delight. 

'  This  will  not  do,'  said  Staines. 
'  I  shall  have  you  screaming  when 
he  speaks.' 

'Oh,  Doctor  Staines,  will  he 
ever  speak  ?' 

'I  think  so;  and  very  soon. 
So  be  on  your  guard.' 

This  strange  scene  reached  its 
climax  soon  after  by  the  Earl  say- 
ing, quietiy, 

'  Are  her  knees  broke,  Tom  ?' 

Lady  Cicely  uttered  a  little 
scream,  but  instantly  suppressed 
it. 

'No,  my  Lord,'  said  Staines, 
smartly;  'only  rubbed  a  bit. 
You  can  go  to  sleep,  my  Lord. 
I'll  take  care  of  the  mare.' 

'AH  right,'  said  his  lordship; 
and  composed  himself  to  slumber. 

Doctor  Staines,  at  the  earnest 
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reqaeet  of  Lftdy  Cicely,  stayed  ^1 
night ;  and  in  course  of  Uie  d&j 
ndTised  her  bow  to  none  the 
IMiient,  since  both  phfaician  and 
i  urgeon  had  done  with  him. 

He  said  the  patient's  hrain  might 
1>o  irritable  for  some  days,  and  no 
vromen  in  silk  dresses,  or  crino- 
line, or  creaking  shoes,  mnst  enter 
1  he  room.  He  told  her  the  nniw 
was  eridently  a  clmnay  woman, 
itnd  would  be  letting  Uiiuge  fall. 
She  had  better  get  some  old  sol- 
dier used  to  nursing.  '  And  don't 
whisper  in  the  room,'  said  he^ 
'  nothing  irritates  them  worse ; 
and  don't  let  anybody  play  a 
piano  within  hearing ;  bnt  in  a 
(lay  or  two  you  may  try  him  with 
kIow  and  continnoos  mosic  on  the 
flute  or  Tiolin  if  yon  like.  Don't 
touch  his  bed  suddenly  ;  don't  sit 
0:1  it  or  lean  on  It  Dole  enn- 
light  into  his  room  by  degrees; 
und  when  he  can  bear  it,  drench 
liim  with  it.  Kever  mind  what 
the  old  school  tell  yon.  Abont 
llicw  things  they  know  a  good 
ilml  less  than  nothing.' 

loAj  Cicely  received  all  this 
like  an  oracle. 


The  cure  was  tel^Tsphad  to 
Dr.  Barr,  and  he  was  requested  to 
settle  the  fee.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  undersell  the  profession, 
and  was  jealous  of  nobody,  haTing 
a  lai^e  practice,  and  a  vei; 
wealthy  wife.  80  he  telegraphed 
bock — '  Fifty  guineas,  and  a  gnisea 
a  mile  from  London.' 

So,  as  Christopher  Staines  eat 
at  an  early  breakfost,  with  the 
carriage  waiting  to  take  hiin  to 
the  train,  two  notes  were  broa^t 
him  on  a  salver. 

They  were  both  directed  by 
Lady  Cicely  Treheme.  One  of 
them  contained  a  few  kind  and 
feeling  words  of  grfttitnde  and 
esteem ;  the  other,  a  cheque,  drawn 
by  the  Earl's  steward,  for  one 
hundred  and  tbir^  guineas. 

He  bowled  up  to  London,  and 
told  it  alt  to  Rosa.  She  sparkled 
with  pride,  affection,  and  joy. 

'  Now,  who  says  yon  are  not  a 
genius?'  she  cried.  'A  handled 
and  thirty  goineas  for  one  fee! 
Now,  if  yon  lore  jonr  wife  as  ahe 
loTcs  you  —  you  will  set  up  a 
brougham.' 
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THEEE  are  few  regions  of 
Europe  into  which  Victor 
Hugo's  'magnificent  scream'  has 
not  penetrated.  Poet,  politician, 
philosopher,  novelist—he  is  far 
above  mediocrity  in  each  vocation, 
and  is  more  than  eminent,  is  illus- 
trious, in  more  than  one.  Though 
the  excitement  of  recent  events,  act- 
ing upon  a  man  who  has  lived  long 
the  life  of  a  retired  student,  look- 
ing out  on  a  waste  of  sea,  may 
have  carried  his  political  oratory 
into  unpractical  frothiness  and 
oceanic  splutter,  yet  we  are  npt 
justified  in  following  the  fashion 
set  by  many  of  the  newspapers 
during  the  war,  of  ridiculing  him 
as  a  political  imbecile.  We  can- 
not despise  the  man  who  in  the 
days  of  the  old  republic,  in  1851, 
foresaw  the  imminence  of  the 
empire — that  'immense  intrigue,' 
and  had  yet  the  courage  to  de- 
nounce it  in  the  Chamber  in  such 
mordant  language  as  this :  '  Quoi! 
apr^s  Auguste,  Augustule !  Quoi ! 
parce  que  nous  avons  eu  Napo- 
leon-le-grand,  11  faut  que  nous 
ayons  Napol6on-le-i)etit  1' 

Victor  Hugo  does  not  spring 
from  high-bom  ancestry,  but  the 
nineteenth  century  appears  to 
have  been  favourable  to  the  stock ; 
for  each  member  of  the  family 
has  become  more  or  less  distin- 
guished during  that  period.  Victor 
Hugo's  father  came  of  a  bourgeois 
family,  living  at  Nancy.  Hugo 
ph'e  was  bom  in  1774,  and  en- 
listed, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  an 
Infantry  regiment,  just  before  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  Military 
promotion  was  rapid  in  those 
days,  and  passing  from  grade  to 
grade,  being  only  a  sub-lieutenant 
in  1791,  he  became  a  general  In 


1809.     Whilst  a  captain,  between 
1797  and  1799,  he  had  terrible 
functions  to  fulfil.     Having  been 
nominated  reporter  of  a  council  of 
war,  his  business  was  to  carry  out 
the  fatal  suits  against  the  run- 
aways, at  a  time   when  it  was 
sufficient  to  have  their  identity 
established  for  them  to  be  ordered 
away  to  death.  During  this  period 
Victor  Hugo's  tw6  elder  brothers 
were  bom.     The  father  was  pro- 
bably a  man  of  vigorous  Intellect, 
for  the  three  sons  have  all  earned 
distinction.       The     elder,     Abel 
Hugo,  began  life  as  a  page  of 
Joseph     BuonUparte,    when    the 
latter  was  king  of  Spain.     He  was 
a    notable    child    for    precocity, 
having  entrusted  to  him,  whilst 
very  young  indeed,  most'  delicate 
missions.    Become  a  little  older, 
he  saved  his  own  life  and  *the 
lives  of  others  on  several  occasions 
by  the  exercise  of  marvellous  in- 
genuity.  At  fourteen  .he  was  with 
the  army,  betaking  hihiself,  in  the 
most  difficult  straits  or  cruel  pri- 
vations, to  three  or  four  volumes  of 
French  and  Spanish  poetry  which 
he  carried  with  him.     With  these 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1813,  and 
made  use  of  his  studies  of  foreign 
literaturo  for  lectures,  which  had 
a  marked  effect,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  new  Romantic  School, 
of  which  his  brother  Victor  was 
afterwards   the  chief.     He  wrote 
many  valuable  works,  but  only  in 
prose.     To  his  brother  ho  aban- 
doned the  poetical  domain.     Ho 
died  in  1855,  with  the  first  sheets 
of  a  great  history  of  the  Crimean 
war  just  published.     The  second 
brother  was  a  kind  of  seer,  with 
an  unquiet,  exalted  imagination. 
He  wrote  some  fine  energetic  lyrics 
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and  dramatic  legends,  mot  with 
an  unfortnnate  love-passion,  and 
went  crazy — incurably  so. 

Victor  Marie  Hugo  was  bom  at 
Be8an9on  in  Febraary  1802 ;  and, 
as  an  infant,  traycUed  over  Europe, 
his  father  being  stationed  sncces- 
sively  in  Elba,  at  Geneva,  at 
Paris,  in  Italy.  Whilst  governor 
of  the  province  of  Avelino,  the 
latter  destroyed  the  band  of  the 
heroic  brigand,  Fra  Diavolo. 

We  have  some  pretty  pictures 
of  Hugo's  early  life.  As  a  boy  he 
resided  with  his  mother  in  an 
ancient  abbey.  She  was  a  lady  of 
some  culture  and  taste,  a  Vendean 
and  royalist,  and  the  first  muse  of 
her  son.  Under  her  inspiration 
.  the  young  Victor  composed  charm* 
ing  juvenile  verses,  chiefly  echoes 
of  her  royalism,  several  of  which 
obtained  academical  prizes.  One 
of  his  earlier  attempts  was  refused 
the  prize,  because  the  judges 
imagined  that  the  candidate  was 
hoaxing  them  in  giving  his  age  as 
fourteen.  As  the  boy  grew  older 
he  composed  a  coronation  ode  for 
Charles  X.,  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  present  to  the  king. 
That  monarch  handed  the  verses 
to  Chateaubriand  for  an  opinion  on 
their  merits,  and  received  the 
enthusiastic  comment  upon  them 
from  his  poetic  councillor: — *  Sire, 
c'est  un  enfant  sublime !' 

Hugo's  mother  died  when  he 
was  nineteen,  and  at  twenty  he 
married  a  girl  even  younger  than 
himself,  Mdlle.  Addle  Foucher. 
At  this  date  the  youth  had  com- 
XK>sed  one  or  two  of  the  books 
whose  names  are  now  known  to 
the  world.  One  of  these,  'Han 
d'Islande,'  a  sort  of  etherialized 
'  Blue  Beard,'  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  reach  a  second  edition,  and 
bring  something  of  material  com- 
fort to  the  little  cottage  that  lay 
so  cosily  hidden  amongst  trees, 
but  had  held  previously  more 
hope  than  realization,  more  en- 


thusiasm than  bank  notes.  The 
Catholic  usage  is  to  make  a  special 
confession  before  marriage.  Victor 
Hugo's  youth,  it  is  said,  had  been 
so  unsullied  that  the  only  penance 
required  of  him  was  a  chat  with 
Lamennais,  his  confessor.  These 
chats  with  TAmenTiaifl  led,  how- 
ever, to  more  than  a  recital  of 
boyish  peccadilloes ;  they  inaugu- 
rated a  spiritual  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  democratic  priest, 
which  soon  sowed  some  deex)er 
thoughts  than  his  mother's  in  the 
midst  of  the  young  man's  un- 
tested and  superficial  royaUsm. 

Chateaubriand  followed  up  his 
first  admiration  of  Victor  Hugo 
by  asking  him  to  visit  bim,  and 
according  him  a  dignified  and 
gracious  patronage.  It  would 
make  an  entertainiog  picture  could 
we  but  have  seen  the  high-minded 
and  pompous  old  author  send  his 
secretary  for  an  old  manuscript  of 
verses,  and  read,  aloud  to  hk 
young  proteg^  his  pet  portions  of 
a  ponderous  tragedy;  the  young 
man  feeling  highly  favoured  all 
the  while,  and  doing  his  utmost 
to  think  the  whole  very  fine,  and 
whenever  he  found  a  line  or  a 
X)a8sage  that  he  could  conscien- 
tiously admire,  piling  his  most 
assiduous  praises  upon  that. 

Like  most  writers  who  rise  to 
greatness,  Victor  Hugo  gave  birth 
in  his  early  days  to  a  number  of 
writings,  the  titles  of  which  nerer 
appear  in  the  list  of  his  works, 
even  when  they  are  recounted  by 
his  most  admiring  Mends.  Such 
juvenile  obscurities  are  'Eoland 
et  la  Chevalerie,' a  book  of  poems; 
'  Irtamene,'  a  tragedy,  the  last  line 
of  which,  by-the-by,  shows  strong 
traces  of  Hugo's  royalist  bringing 
up— 

'  Quand  on  halt  les  tyrans,  on  doit  aimtr 
les  rois.' 

Several  other  poems  and  tragedies 
were  evolved  from  this  precocious 
boy,  but  all  are  unknown  until  we 
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arrive  at  'Han  d'lslande/  cchil- 
posed  when  he  vas  nineteen. 
This,  say  his  friends,  was  the  first 
cry  of  revolt  of  the  young  eagle. 

The  young  eagle  lived  for  some 
years  in  his  cottage  with  his  wife, 
.as  quietly  as  paired  birds  usually 
live,  and  happily.  An  amusing 
little  story  is  told,  which  may 
illustrate  his  life  at  this  jMriod. 
The  poet,  his  wife,  and  little  boys, 
used  to  take  walks  in  the  fields 
about  their  oottage.  On^^vening 
they  ascended  a  knoll,  whereon 
was  a  windmill  swaying  its 
monstrous  arms.  Victor  Hugo 
ofiered  to  bet  that  he  would  lay 
hold  of  one  of  them,  and,  hanging 
on  to  it,  would  make  a  revolution 
in  the  air.  Madame  screamed, 
and  so  her  husband  renounced 
his  projected  aerial  voyage.  But, 
to  prove  that  the  thing  was 
]X)ssible,  he  Uhrew  his  wife's 
handkerchief  upon  a  mounting 
wing,  and  ran  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mill  to  catch  it  coming 
•down.  All  at  once,  in  the  mill 
itself,  there  opened  a  skylight ;  a 
mocking  face  appeared,  it  was 
followed  by  an  outstretched  hand ; 
and  Madame's  cambric  and  lace, 
•ere  her  husband  could  get  round, 
had  become  the  prey  of  the  miller, 
who  closed  his  window  again  with 
a  burst  of  laughter. .  Some  stout 
country  girl  that  evening  doubt- 
less had  a  pretty  present  from  her 
floury  lover. 

Friends  soon  began  to  surround 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  cottage  home. 
He  began  to  think,  and  to  be 
looked  upon  by  those  that  sur- 
rounded him,  as  a  master.  True 
evidences  of  his  genius  rapidly 
manifested  themselves.  He  began 
to  offend  critics  of  taste,  and  to 
set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  decorous 
keepers  of  academic  canons.  He 
commenced  his  series  of  romantic 
dramas,  wherein  some  high  spirit, 
some  young  enthusiasm,  some 
modem  vitality,  were  permitted  to 


abide  in  opposition  to  the  heavy 
classical  unrealities  of  the  orthodox 
writers.  These  gentry  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  first,  and  the 
press  amused  itself  with  the  new 
school;  but  as  the  power  and 
influence  of  these  iconoclastic 
heretics  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  growing  enthusiasms,  a  battle 
between  the  two  parties  began  in 
earnest. 

Hugo  must  have  worked  hard 
in  those  days ;  he  produced  simul- 
taneously, lyrics,  dramas,  and 
romances.  In  1832,  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  reviewing  his  novels  as 
a  whole,  and  pronounced  'Notre 
Dame,'  the  last  written,  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  truly  great 
romances,  which  the  author  was 
destined  to  continue  in  the  future. 
With  'Notre  Dame'  conmiences, 
doubtless,  the  acquaintance  of  the 
average  English  reader  with  Victor 
Hugo.  This  work  was  written 
without  interruption,  its  author 
availing  himself  of  Balzac's  plan 
of  composing.  He  shut  himself 
up  from  convivial  friends,  and 
lived  in  his  work.  He  locked  up 
his  dress-clothes,  and,  clothed  in  a 
'bear-skin' — we  have  seen  an 
English  novelist  at  work  wrapped 
up  in  a  huge  blanket — dreamed 
and  wrote.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  bought  a  bottle  of  ink  to 
begin  with,  which  was  drained 
dry  with  the  last  chapter;  and 
that  hence  arose  the  well-known 
expression  for  a  book — *  Ce  qu'il 
y  a  dans  une  bouteille  d'encre;' 
which  saying  Hugo  afterwards 
made  over  to  one  of  his  friends, 
who  wished  to  utilize  it  as  the 
title  of  a  series  of  works.  Pro- 
fessor de  Morgan  could  not  bear 
a  fire  near  him  when  he  had  any 
abstruse  intellectual  operation 
before  him;  but  was  wont  then 
to  sit  wrapped  up  in  an  overcoat. 
Hugo,  on  the  contrary,  likes  a  big 
fire  and  an  open  window  when  he 
works. 
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Victor  Hugo  was  driven  out  of 
liis  rural  cottage.  *  Paris,  like 
London,  kept  running  into  its 
suburbs  with  more  and  more 
bricks  and  mortar.  Trees  were 
cut  down,  and  the  fields  long 
associated  with  pleasant  walks 
began  to  grow  crops  of  scaffolding 
poles.  For  a  time  Hugo  lived  in 
a  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
whence  he' migrated,  in  1830,  to 
the  Place  Royale,  to  a  splendid  old 
mansion,  where  he  lived  for  fifteen 
years.  His  novel  of '  Notre  Dame,* 
says  some  critic,  saved  mediteval 
art  in  France,  and  gave  archaeology 
a  lyrical  impulse.  His  Parisian 
al>od6  seems  to  have  been  a  medi- 
n3val  and  archaeologic  embodiment. 
Here  Hugo  reigned  as  king,  with 
a  very  distinguished  court. 

In  1848,  Hugo  entered  the 
political  arena  and  was  elected  a 
representative,  of  course  on  the 
revolutionary  side;  for  his  ideas 
had  been  gradually  developing 
from  the  time  that  his  mother's 
influence  was  removed  and  he 
entered  into  the  wide  world. 

In  1851,  after  the  Coupd'Etat, 
Hugo  went  into  exile,  proceeding 
first  to  Brussels  and  thence  to 
England.  He  has  no  great  affec- 
tion for  London.  He  came  thither 
in  December  1851— an  unplea- 
sant month  for  an  exile's  tour — 
but  found  the  fogs  too  much  for 
him.  'God,  who  has  taken  our 
country  from  us,  should  not  quite 
withdraw  the  sun  as  well,'  said 
he. 

After  England  he  proceeded  to 
Jersey,  where  in 

*  A  spare  white  house  of  unaccustomed 
form, 
On  barren  clifflands  scarred  by  wrath- 
ful storm,' 

ho  lived  in  tranquillity  for  several 
years.  Some  small  difficulty  ari- 
sing in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment and  another  refugee,  a  friend 
of  his,  he  exchanged  Jersey  for 
Guernsey  in   1855.      Since  that 


date  he  has  had  his  home  in  that 
charming  island,  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  Brussels.  On 
Napoleon's  fall  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  continued  there  during 
the  siege,  but  he  appears  now  to 
have  gone  back  for  good  to  his 
exile-home,  though  few  weeks 
pass  without  some  words  of  his, 
of  letter  or  message,  being  pub- 
lished in  Paris. 

Whatever  political  weaknesses 
he  may  be  guilty  of,  he  deserves 
the  credit  of  writing  novels 
steadily.  In  1861  he  was  writing, 
from  a  village  near  Waterloo,  to 
Auguste  Yacquerie,  a  great  firiend 
of  his : — 

'  Dear  Auguste,  this  morning, 
30th  of  June,  at  half  past  eight, 
with  a  fine  sun  in  my  windows,  I 
have  finished  '  Les  Mis^rables.' 
Since  that  work,  have  appeared 
'  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  M er '  and 
'  L'homme  qui  rit,'  both  of  which, 
probably,  are  nearly  as  well 
known  in  England  as  in  France. 
Ten  years  ago,  one  of  his  reviewers 
referred  to  a  work  of  his  as 
brought  out  "  after  forty-three 
years  of  action,  at  the  theatre,  the 
tribune,  the  press ;  after  the  pro- 
duction of  ten  volumes  of  poems, 
three  of  dramas,  six  of  romantic 
or  philosophical  works,  and  eleven 
years  of  exile."  Hugo  is  now  three 
score  and  ten,  but  hale  enough  to 
take  two  hundred  sea-baths  a 
year,  which  must  be  nearly  one  a 
day  during  the  time  he  is  at 
home. 

In  practical  matters  Hugo 
seems  always  to  have  had  a  quiet 
power  of  getting  his  own  way. 
When  quite  a  young  man,  as 
artistic  leader  of  a  new  and 
heretical  clique,  he  had  much  to 
fight  against  from  the  powers 
that  be.  His  plays  being,  as  they 
were,  *  an  energetic  revelation  of 
what  height  of  darii^  one  may 
attain  to  on  the  boards,' not  seldom 
came  under  official  interdict.  And„ 
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what  was  eyen  worse^  actors  re- 
Yoltod  against  the  expressions 
assigned  to  them — the  language 
was  too  forcible.  Such  verbal 
audacities  as  this — 

*  Horrible  compagnonne, 
Dont  le  men  ton  fleurit  et  dont  le  nez 
trognonne/ 

shocked  the  gallery  as  much  as 
they  disturbed  the  mincing  mouths 
of  the  actors  in  uttering  them. 
There  was  one  actress  between 
whom  and  the  author  there  was  a 
regular  trial  of  strength.  It  was 
Mdlle.  Mars,  who  affected  culture 
and  critical  faculty.  At  the  read- 
ing of  'Hemani'  she  sat  in 
dignified  hauteur,  and  crunched 
burnt  almond.  As  the  young 
dramatist  read  the  words — 

'Moi,je  snis  fille  noble  et  de  ce  sang 
jalouse, 
Trop  pour  la  concubine  et  trop  peu 
pour  Tepouse/ 

a  voice  interrupted  him  saying: 
'  Favorite,'  The  author  raised  his 
head  and  looked  towards  Mdlle. 
Mars.  She  had  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ceiling,  and  her  fingers  in  her 
comfit-box.  He  thought  there 
was  some  mistake,  and  recom- 
menced. Again  there  was  the 
same  interruption.  '  Is  it  you,' 
at  length  he  asked,  'who  do  me 
the  honour  to  interrupt  me?' 
She  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
'Tou  think,  then,' that  the  word 
favorite  would  advantageously  re- 
place that  of  concubine  f  '1  am 
sure  of  it.  We  have  never  said 
"concubine"  at  the  theatre.' 
'  Then  it  shall  be  said  for  the  first 
time,  madame,'  answered  Hugo; 
'one  word  gives  force  to  my 
thought — the  other  would  weaken 
it.'  She  tried  to  impress  upon 
the  obstinate  author  that  the 
public  were  certain  to  hiss,  but 
he  persisted  in  his  design.  At 
the  very  last  moment,  when  the 
piece  was  being  brought  out 
publicly,  she  went  to  her  opponent 


just  before  it  was  her  turn  to  go 
on  the  stage,  and  asked,  impu- 
dently, if  he  still  refused  to  ex- 
punge the  offending  word.  He 
told  her  that  the  public  would  be 
quite  within  its  right  if  it  were  to 
hiss,  but  that  she  was  not  in  her 
right  in  interrupting  proceedings. 
So  the  matter  dropped,  but  this 
was  not  the  last  pestering  he  had 
to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the 
fashionable  actress.  We  have  re- 
produced the  story,  as  it  serves  as 
a  representative  one,  and  marks 
the  opposition  between  the  old 
and  new  school;  the  one  taking 
refuge  in  conventionality,  the 
other  striking  out  boldly,  and 
calling  a  spade  a  spade. 

One  act  of  unusual  audacity  we 
ought  to  place  to  the  credit  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  firmly  refused 
a  large  pension  offered  him  in 
connection  with  an  interdict  which 
had  been  placed  upofi  one  of  his 
dramas. 

Victor  Hugo  is  an  example  of 
the  vast  power  of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  instrument.  Where  one 
person  in  England  has  read  his 
poems  or  followed  his  speeches,  a 
hundred  know  something  of  his 
novels.  This  is  by  no  means  be- 
cause he  writes  better  novels  as 
novels  than  poems  as  poems ;  but 
because  of  the  superior  penetra- 
ting  power  of  the  great  modern 
literary  engine,  the  novel.  Though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  say  with 
M.  Pelletan,  as  he  spoke  when 
proposing  Hugo  as  a  toast  at  a 
banquet,  that  'the  romance  can 
correct  the  false  positivism  of  the 
statesman,  by  opposing  to  the 
diplomacy  of  politics  the  eternal 
verity  of  the  human  heart;'  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  and 
broad  undercurrent  of  real  power 
and  influence  attends  the  circula- 
tion of  a  high-class  novel  strongly 
impregnated  with  ideas.  The 
novel  may  not  be  in  England  the 
enemy  of  the  statesman,  but  it  is 
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the  terriblo  rival  of  tho  drama 
and  the  sermon. 

It  has  been  said  of  Hugo  that 
his  fictions  afford  in  literature  the 
species  of  interest  resulting  in 
Yulgar  life  from  the  spectacle  of 
an  execution.  There  is  a  certain 
truth  in  this  accusation ;  there  is, 
in  several  of  his  novels,  an  intense 
and  straining  excitement  which 
arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
abnormal  and  unusual  passions. 
In  '  Notre  Dame/  for  instance,  we 
have  the  infatuation  of  two  men 
for  one  woman,  running  through 
the  story.  There  is  nothing  very 
unusual  in  the  idea,  taken  simply 
as  we  have  put  it,  but  when  one 
of  love's  madmen  is  a  celibate 
priest,  and  the  other  a  hideous 
hunchback,  and  the  girl  a  gipsy 
dancing-girl,  and  the  loves  not 
open  and  healthy,  but  of  the 
morbid,  gloating  kind,  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  fascination  about  the 
book  which  if  not  actually  demo- 
niacal in  its  nature,  is  yet  such  as 
we  find  it  almost  a  necessity  to 
exorcise.  In  'By  Order  of  the 
King,'  a  similar  instance  of  such 
demoralised  passion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bath-chamber  scene,  be- 
tween the  Duchess  and  the  '  grin- 
ning man.' 

But  Hugo's  intensities  of  style 
are  more  often  noble  than  ignoble. 

The  sort  of  people,  too,  that 
make  so  terrific  a  romance,  for 
instance,  as  'Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un 
Oondamn^,'  not  only  necessary  but 
good,  are  the  members  of  that  very 
large  class,  the  fat-witted,  who  have 
never  had  their  feelings  awakened 
to  the  pitch  of  sympathy  with 
anything  outside  themselves.  Such 
I)eople  are  well  described  as  those 
who  'would  condenm  a  fellow 
creature  to  death  with  little  de- 
liberation, rather  than  go  longer 
than  usual  without  their  dinner, 
but  would  be  mightily  shocked, 
and  talk  of  harrowing  their  feel- 
ings, should  any  one  seek  to  .force 


upon  them  a  consideration  of  the 
real  amount  of  suffering  which 
they  had  inflicted,  or  were  about 
to  inflict'  Some  have  called  such 
works  of  Victor  Hugo,  'a  long 
nightmare ;'  but  the  author  seems 
always  to  have  before  his  yision 
the  heavy  bourgeois  temperament, 
that  noUung  short  of  a  horrible 
night-equine  impression  can  sting 
into  anything  like  feeling.  How- 
ever, Hugo  was  the  leader  of  the 
Bomantic  School,  and  his  works, 
where  he  strives  the  most,  'se 
complaire  avec  une  sorte  de  sen- 
sualite  h  falie  savouier  an  lecteur 
toutes  les  angoisses  de  la  douleur 
morale  on  physique,'  do  but  mark 
the  intensity  of  the  reaction 
against  the  smooth-Iaoquered 
nothingnesses  of  the  old  classical 
literary  regime,  and  the  deadnms 
of  the  feelings  which  he  set  him- 
self to  teach  to  move. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  to 
vagueness  and  formlessness  in  the 
emotions  he  depicts,  and  the 
'piling  up  of  agony'  which  de- 
tracts from  the  effect  of  his  books 
upon  the  practical,  commonplace 
reader,  by  its  appearance  of  being 
overstrained,  there  is  a  strange 
fascination  in  Hugo's  writings. 
They  are  vertiginous,  and  produce 
a  weird  cerebral  excitement.  Mr. 
WUkie  C!ollins's  books  produce 
something  of  the  same  sensation, 
and  are  apt  to  carry  away  the 
reader  in  an  unquiet  whirl;  but 
Hugo's  intensities  are  grander 
and  more  lasting  in  their  in- 
fluence. The  latter  half  of  the 
'Toilers  of  the  Sea'  may  afford 
an  example  of  what  we  mean. 

Hugo  has  not  been  the  best 
possible  teacher  for  the  French 
nation;  his  practicable  political 
ideas  have  too  often  excited  them 
in  the  path  of  their  distinctive 
passions,  shallow  pride,  and  in- 
fatuation for  what  they  denomi- 
nate glory.  His  purer  and  higber 
thoughts  have  been  too  pure  and 
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high,  too  spiritually  ideal  for  the 
average  French  mind,  which  vi- 
brates between  dense  materialism 
with  its  scoffing  scepticism,  and 
sensnous  religion  with  its  weak 
devoteeism.  But  when  he  draws 
a  political  picture  for  Frenchmen, 
and  describes  the  stones  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  particular  river  as 
crying  out, '  II  faut  que  la  France 
reprenne  le  Rhin,'  they  were,  un- 
fortunately, able  to  comprehend 
his  meaning  only  too  well.  If 
they  had  remembered  also  what 
he  said  in  1839,  '  Prussia  is  on 
the  advance,'  perhaps  they  might 
have  gained  good  as  well  as  evil 
from  his  counsels. 

Yictor  Hugo  has  two  natures. 
Ir\  one,  the  lower  nature,  he  has 
all  a  Frenchman's  weaknesses,  his 
unsteadiness  of  purpose,  his  child- 
ish excitability,  his  mad  gaieties, 
his  depressions,  his  demoralisa- 
tion. But  above  this  lower  nature 
he  has  a  life  more  serene  and 
pure,  a  life  of  poetry  and  spiritu- 
ality, of  d^p  insights  and  celestial 
intuitions,  a  life  of  true  moral 
passion  and  earnestness.  He  may 
not  be  angelic  as  a  man,  but  an 
angelic  shoot  is  somehow  grafted 
in  him.  In  his  French  moods  he 
is  often  unreasonable  and  hys- 
terical; when  he  is  sufficiently 
free  &om  excitement  to  be  cosmo- 
politan, his  spirit  is  that  of  a 
noble  and  high  humanitarianism. 

Perhaps  exile  has  been  good  for 
Hugo  in  making  him  less  Parisian 
and  more  cosmopolitan.  'Exile,' 
says  one  writing  of  him,  '  voyage 
without  goal,  days  without  hours, 
space  without  air!'  Another 
friend  of  his  was  more  practically 
suggestive,  if  less  poetical,  in  his 
observations  on  this  topic.  It 
was  at  a  banquet  given  in  Hugo's 
honour  at  Brussels,  in  1862,  that 
one  of  his  countrymen,  adverting 
to  his  presence,  pointed  out  that, 
although  his  hair  was  white,  his 
forehead  and  eye  had  a  calm  and 


serenity  which  neither  ten  years 
of  exile  nor  manifold  incentives  to 
despair  and  wrath  had  been  able 
to  disturb.  On  this  was  naively 
commented :  '  His  rock  of  Guern- 
sey and  the  sea  which  environs  it, 
seem  to  be  barriers  that  our 
quarrels,  our  jealousies,  our  ran- 
cours and  our  feeblenesses  are 
unable  to  overcome.' 

Hugo  has  a  grand  idea  of  doing 
away  with  the  statesman  or 
middle-man,  and  bringing  the 
thinker  into  direct  communication 
with  the  people  much  more  fully 
than  at  present.  The  idea  is  a 
fine  one,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  men's  bosoms,  at  all  events 
in  France,  are  too  easily  inflamma- 
ble and  too  little  self-regulative 
for  it  to  be  developed  at  present 
in  politics  with  safety. 

Of  one  thing  Hugo  cannot  com- 
plain, that  he  has  been  without 
enthusiastic  admirers.  With  re- 
gard to  the  chapter  in  'Les 
Mis^rables,'  where  Jean  Yaljean  is 
struggling  with  himself  respecting 
his  duty  of  descending  &om  his 
position  as  a  man  of  wealth  and 
respectability  to  his  old  criminal 
name  and  standing,  in  order  to 
save  the  imfortunate  who  had 
been  mistaken  for  him;  one  of 
these  admirers  says  that  the 
strife  is  more  grand,  terrible,  and 
imposing  than  Waterloo :  '  In  the 
one  there  are  200,000  men,  in  the 
other  there  is  humanity.' 

Financially,  too,  Victor  Hugo 
must  have  been  well  appreciated, 
for  his  great  works  have  a  pro- 
digious circulation.  'Les  Mis^ 
rabies,'  it  is  said,  appeared  the 
same  day  at  Paris,  Brussels, 
Leipsic,  London,  Milan,  Madrid, 
Rotterdam,  Warsaw,  Pesth,  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  There  were  three  edi- 
tions in  French,  one  at  Paris  of 
fifteen  thousand  copies,  one  at 
Brussels  of  twelve  thousand,  and 
a  third  at  Leipsic  of  three  thou- 
sand   copies.      There  wore    also 
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nine  or  ten  translations,  viz.,  into 
English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  PollBh,  Hungarian,  Portu- 
guese. In  Spanish  there  were 
two  versions,  one  of  which  was 
published  in  Paris  with  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  copies, 
the  other  in  Madrid  with  five 
thousand.  'Han  d'Islande'  was 
sold  for  three  hundred  francs; 
four  hundred  thousand,  it  is  said, 
were  bid  for  '  Les  Mis6rables.' 

Large  sums,  it  is  plain,  are 
made  by  Hugo  for  his  writings; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spends 
freely.  One  of  the  best  evidences 
that  the  humanitarian  passion, 
which  is  the  highest  element  of 
his  character,  is  genuine  and  true 
in  him,  is  that  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  his  principles 
into  practice.  Whether  it  be  a 
political  cause  that  he  is  favour- 
ing, or  the  poor  of  Guernsey  that 
he  is  succouring,  he  gives  with  no 
niggard  hand.  In  his  humani- 
tarianism  he  is  always  consistent, 
always  the  same,  whether  in  his 
writings  or  his  life.  He  is  always 
pleading  eloquently  in  favour  of 
the  disinherited  of  this  world, 
always  looking  out  for  the  weak 
and  uncared  for,  with  tender  so- 
licitude. It  is  at  the  proud  and 
the  strong  alone  that  he  inces- 
santly strikes,  deeming  received 
opinions  not  necessarily  infallible, 
success  not  necessarily  great,  and 
those  in  high  places  not  neces- 
sarily noble.  But  his  spirit  of 
defiance  of  the  '  principalities  and 
powers '  is  one  of  chivalry,  not  of 
jealousy.  The  motto  graven  upon 
the  walls  of  his  home  is  '  Gloria 
vie t is,  vro  nemini,'  which  is  good 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  the 
'  Vffi  victis  *  of  old. 

Hugo's  poems,  when  they  are 
not '  Chatiments,'  are  often  rather 
ordinary  and  monotonous,  espe- 
cially among  his  earlier  ballads 
and  odes.  But  there  arc  excep- 
tions enough  among  all  to  prove 


him  a  genius.  There  are,  eren 
amongst  the  smallest,  abeolnte 
gems  of  lyrical  art;  and  there 
are  many  exquisite  blendings  of 
pathos  and  poetic  elegance,  marked 
with  a  stamp  that  is  Hugo's  alone. 
Let  us  take  for  example  a  poem 
referring  to  the  fine  old  journalist, 
M.  Bertin,  who,  when  Lfouis 
Philippe  asked  to  see  him,  replied 
with  gennine  politeness  and  most 
praiseworthy  candour,  *  The  king 
is  very  well  off  at  Versailles,  and 
I  am  very  well  off  at  Les  Boches ; 
were  he  to  come  here,  we  might 
both  feel  uncomfortable.*  This 
M.  Bertin  lived  in  a  pretty  oonntry 
villa,  where  he  kept  open  house 
always.  He  oppressed  his  visitors 
by  no  conventionalities,  but  left 
all  free  to  amuse  themselves  a$ 
seemed  best  to  each,  reservini;  the 
same  privilege  of  liberty  for  him- 
self. Being  an  old  man,  he  had 
one  day  fallen  asleep  whilst  read- 
ing in  the  garden.  Thus  Victor 
Hugo  must  have  seen  him,  and  so 
have  gained  the  suggestion  which 
is  so  exquisitely  rendered  a<% 
follows : — 

*  Et  du  fond  de  leur  nid,  sous  rorme  et 
sous  rprable 
Les   oisenux  admiraient  sa  tcte  refe- 
rable, 

£t,  gais  chanteurs  tremblaatN. 
lis  guet talent,  s'approcbaient  et    so'j- 

haitaient  dans  I'ombre, 
IVavoir,  pour   augmenter   la    douceur 
du  nid  sombre, 

Un  de  ses  cheveux  blaacs. 

A  fit  pair  to  this,  in  its  peculiar 
elegance,  would  be  the  poem 
where  a  maiden  is  promised  'a 
green  robe  in  April ;'  and  it 
comes  to  her  in  the  springing  of 
green  buds  over  her  grave. 

To  make  a  reputation  in  poetry, 
Hugo  need  have  done  no  more 
than  the  '  Legende  des  Sidles :' 
which  is  his  greatest  and  most 
sustained  poetical  work. 

Looking  upon  Hugo  from  the 
points  of  view  of  politics,  philo- 
sophy, poetry  and  romance,    we 
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were  almost  forgetting  that  he 
has  another  faculty  still.  There 
is  a  book  published  as  the  work 
of  Victor  Hngo,  in  which,  as  says 
its  editor,  the  late  Theophile 
Gaatier,  there  is  neither  chapter, 
nor  ode,  nor  prose,  nor  yerse ;  and 
yet  it  is  always  the  great  poet  who 
holds  the  pen.  The  work  consists, 
in  fact,  of  a  series  of  weird  draw- 
ings, '  yagne  profiles  of  souvenirs, 
visions  seen  across  a  fog,  chimeras 
of  fantasy,  and  fortuitous  caprices 
of  a  careless  hand.'  They  would 
be  done  with  a  little  ink  or  a 
little  coffee  on  an  old  envelope,  or 
the  first  scrap  of  paper  that  came. 
His  friends  would  seize  upon 
them  so  soon  as  done,  and  a  few 
of  them,  having  been  collected, 
form  the  volume  we  are  speaking 
of.  As  might  be  expected,  these 
drawings  are  full  of  a  mysterious 
ideality.  They  love  cloud  more 
than  precision,  and  express  feeling 
rather  than  form.  Some  of  them 
out-Dor^  Dore  for  gloom  and 
grand  ghastliness.  Some  seem  to 
give  forth  a  i)ositively  frightful 
melancholy,  while  others  breathe 
a  soft  gentleness ; — cool  gleams  of 
morning  are  showing  on  the  trees, 
river,  and  church  spire  of  a  little 
village.  '  A  souvenir  of  a  fog '  is 
wonderfully  suggestive,  and  over 
a  drawing  entitled  'Amica  silentia' 
seems  to  brood  a  dark  lowering 
atmosphere  of  elf-land.  '  One  of 
my  castles  in  Spain '  gives  us  an 
old  Moorish  building  of  strange 
grotesqueness.  M.  Hugo  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  mottoes.  Another 
drawing  boars  one ,  for  its  title, 
*  Homo  lapides,  nubes  deus ;'  in 
this  we  have  lofty  battlements 
and  towers  pushed  proudly  up 
into  a  sombre  sky,  across  which  is 
a  wild  whirl  of  cloud.  An  un- 
wearied walker  is  M.  Hugo,  his 
friend  tells  us;  'Pensive  and 
mysterious  rover,  always  accom- 
panied by  the  muse,  he  loves  to 
surprise  solitude  in  the  abandon 


of  its  secret  attitudes,  to  come 
close  to  nature  during  hours  when, 
expecting  no  one,  she  remains  en 
deahahUle,  and  does  not  compose 
her  features.  He  wanders  across 
the  meadows  when,  under  the 
crimsons  of  evening,  the  files  of 
the  poplars  take  strange  profiles, 
and  resemble  processions  of  phan- 
toms ;  and  in  the  morning,  when 
the  shudder  of  dawn  makes  quiver 
the  old  convulsive  elm  by  the 
side  of  a  road  bathed  in  shadow, 
a  passing  dreamer  has  remarked 
this  black  tremulousness  on  the 
livid  whiteness  of  the  aurora,  and 
you  will  find  it  in  a  strophe  or  a 
drawing.  The  poet  possesses  that 
visionary  eye  of  which  he  speaks 
with  respect  to  Albert  Durer ;  he 
sees  things  by  their  bizarre  angle, 
and  the  life  hidden  under  the 
forms  reveals  itself  to  him  in  its 
mysterious  activity.' 

M.  Hugo  would  have  declined  to 
allow  his  little  drawings  to  be 
published,  l>ut  it  came  to  his  mind 
that  the  profits  of  their  sale  might 
contribute  to  form  the  '  civil  list ' 
of  his  little  indigent  children.  We 
have  most  of  us  heard  of  his  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  of  Guernsey.  In 
this  volume  of  designs  is  printed 
M.  Hugo*s  letter  to  the  publisher, 
M.  Castel,  which  will  give  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  his  system  of 
charity.  *  Every  week,  poor  mo- 
thers do  me  the  honour  of  bringing 
their  children  to  dine  with  me.  I 
had  eight  at  first,  then  fifteen,  now ' 
(this  was  in  '62)  '  I  have  twenty- 
two.  These  children  dine  together. 
They  are  all  mixed.  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, English,  French,  Irish, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or 
nation.  I  invite  them  to  joy  and 
to  laughter,  and  I  say  to  them :  Be 
free.  We  begin  and  terminate  the 
repast  by  a  form  of  thanks  toCkKi, 
simple  and  outside  of  all  religious 
formulas  that  might  entangle  the 
conscience.  My  wife,  my  daughter, 
my  sister-in-law,  my  sons,  my  ser- 
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vants  and  I,  we  wait  upon  them. 
They  eat  meat  and  drink  wine,  two 
great  necessities  for  chidhood. 
After  which  they  play,  then  go  to 
school.  Catholic  priests,  Protest- 
ant ministers,  mingled  with  free- 
thinkers and  proscrihed  democrats, 
come  often  to  see  this  hmnble 
supper,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  one  goes  away  dissa- 
tisfied  This  is  not  alms,  it 

is  fraternity.    This  penetration  of 
indigent  families  into  ours  docs 
good  to  US  as  well  as  to  them.  .  .  . 
We  learn  to  be  of  use  to  them,  and 
they  learn  to  bear  goodwill  to  us.' 
Victor  Hugo  has  made  a  won- 
drous show-place  of  his  Quemsey 
house.     It   is  a  sort  of  Wardour 
Street  repository,  drawn  from  the 
palaces  of  France.  Whenweyisited 
it  in  1868  and  1871,  we  saw  a 
table  that  had  been  the  property 
of  Charles  the  Second ;  part  of  a 
state  bedstead  of  Francis  the  First; 
a  senrice  of  crockery  presented  by 
Charles  the  Tenth.     There  were 
also  bed-room  tapestries  from  Fon- 
tainbleau,  as  well  as  embroidery 
from  the  needle  of  La  Pompadour. 
Perhaps  now,  1872,  Victor  Hugo 
may  have  added  to  his  poetical 
curiosity  shop  a  bit  of  furniture 
from  the  Tuileries,  as  a  memento 
of   his  old  enemy  'Napol6on  le 
petit.'  What  changes  and  chances 
these  two  men  haye  seen !  In  June 
1848,  Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  M.  Thiers  were  all  being 
voted  for  together  in   the  Paris 
elections.  Paris  has  coquetted  with 
the  first,  has  played  see-saw  with 
the  second,  and  is  now  under  the 
heel  of  the  last,  and  in  1848  the 
least  favoured,  of  the  three. 

What  with  antique  oak  carvings, 
tapestried  walls,  Dutch-tiled  fire- 
places, statues,  mirrors,  Chinese 
porcelain  figures,  and  stray  curio- 
sities of  all  kinds,  Victor  Hugo's 
house  bears  a  very  unconventional 
aspect.  We  can  quite  understand 
the  feeling  of  the  aristocratic  'Six- 


ties '  and  '  Forties '  of  Guernsey,  in 
their  well-upholstered    mansions, 
looking  upon  the  great   man   in 
their  midst  with  some  disdain,  and 
as  too  eooentric  to  visit  with.    The 
great  curiosity  of  all  in  Hugo's 
house  is  the  number  of  maTfms 
and  mottoes  one  meets  with  every- 
where.    Carved  on  oak,  embra- 
dered    on    velvet,    embossed    on 
leather,  they  swarm  like  Balzac's 
creditors.     They  creep  out   from 
everywhere:     from     behind     the 
stove,  from  out  of  the  chesEt  of 
drawers ;  they  scale  the  windows, 
they  attack  the  doors.  These  mot- 
toes represent  different  sides  of  Tic- 
tor  Hugo's  life  and  thoughts.   On  a 
great  pinnacled  chinmey-pieoe  we 
find  a  chronological  list  of  earth's 
benefactors,  thus :  '  Moise,  Socrate, 
Christ,  Colomb,  Luther,  Washing- 
ton ;'  and  Victor  Hugo's  selection 
of  the  greatesi  of  the  poets,  viz., 
'  Job,  Isaie,  Homere,  Eschyle,  Lu- 
crece,    Dante,    Shakespeare^    Mo- 
li^e.'     In  another  place  we  find 
an  epigram  upon  a  timepiece,  re- 
lating to  the  hours : — 

*  Toutes  laissent   leur    trace  au    coTps 
comme  k  resprit, 
,    Toates    blessent,   h^as! — ^la     demiere 
gue'rit.* 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  have  a 
religious  suggestiveness,  as  where, 
under  a  death's  head,  we  find  the 
words,  '  Nox,  Mors,  Lux.'  Bound 
one  room,  on  the  cornice,  runs  the 
following,  in  carved  oak.  It  is 
taken  from  the  '  Chansons  des  mes 
et  des  bois :' — 

'  Le  peuple  est  petit,  mais  il  sera  grandy 
Dans  tes  bras  sacres,  0  m^re  feconde  ! 
0  liberte  sainte,  au  pas  conqnclraiity 
Tu  portes  Tenfant  qui  porte  le  monde.^ 

This  is  more  political  in  its  tend- 
encies. Perhaps  the  article  that 
strikes  a  stranger  most  curiously 
is  a  huge  wooden  chair  conspi- 
cuously placed  by  the  table  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  with  a  chain 
drawn  and  fixed  across  its  arms. 
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This  is  known  as  '  The  chair  of  the 
ancestors ;'  and  on  it  are  inscribed 
the  words,  '  Les  absents  sont  Ih,* 
On  the  arms  of  the  chair  are  the 
names  of  some  dex)arted  members 
of  the  Hngo  family.  The  great 
writer's  sanctom  is  at  the  yery  top 
of  the  honse,  a  sort  of  attic  room 
walled  with  glass  on  two  sides,  and 
from  which  may  be  seen  the  finest 
yiew  in  Guernsey;  as  at  this  height 
one  seems  to  haye  the  blue  sea 
immediately  below  and  aroimd. 
Here,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  is 
a  small  deal  writing-table,  and 
here,  or  just  aboye  on  the  parapet, 
M.  Hugo,  or  his  great  felt  hat,  may 
be  discerned  yery  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  i>as6er-by. 

We  translate  a  fragment  from  a 
French  parody  of  'L'Homme  qui 
rit,'  which  will  do  as  a  foil  to  the 
description  of  Hugo's  house.  '  Ur- 
sus,'  it  will  be  obseryed,  shares  his 
author's  passion  for  mural  inscrip- 
tions : — 

'  The  cabin  of  Ursus  was  simply 
famished.  Besides  a  pitcher  which 
seryed  him  for  pillow,  the  furni- 
ture was  composed  only  of  two 
leayes  of  paper  i)asted  upon  the 
wainscot,  and  upon  which  were 
traced  with  the  hand  two  inscrip- 
tions that  we  could  detail  in  six- 
teen pages,  but  that  we  shall 
translate  in  fiye  lines,  our  work 
not  being  bound  to  be  bought 
for  300,000  francs  by  the  pub- 
lisher Lacroiz.  Here  is  the  sense 
of  the  inscriptions :  The  barons, 
peers,  yiscounts,  and  marquises  of 
England,  they  are  canaille  1  as  re- 
gards the  dukes,  princes,  judges, 
and  lords,  it  is  absolutely  the  same 
thing.  The  172  peers  reigning 
under  James  IT.  possessed  amongst 
themselyes  alone  the  eleyenth  part 


of  the  reyenues  of  England.  This 
is  not  fun  for  the  thirty  millions 
of  English  who  are  not  peers.' 

Hugo  is  one  of  the  few  among 
the  extreme  party  in  politics  who 
are  broad  enough  to  entertain  and 
daring  enough  to  ayow  a  loye  for 
anything  antique.  In  his  leanings 
towards  antiquarianism  he  is  con- 
sistent and  unchangeable.  M. 
Charles  Hugo  tells  a  story  of  his 
father,  when  flying,  after  the  Coup 
d'iitat.  It  appears  that  he  arriyed 
in  Brussels  with  but  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  found 
his  attention  arrested  by  a  curiosity 
shop,  where  he  saw  an  old  dish  of 
remarkable  chased  work.  He  in- 
quired the  price,  and  found  it 
amounted  to  the  sum  he  had  in 
his  pocket  Without  thinking  of 
what  he  was  to  make  his  dinner 
of,  he  bought  the  dish.  The  same 
faculty  of  taste  that  caused  him,  a 
new-made  exile,  to  spend  his  last 
piece  of  gold  upon  a  curious  dish, 
doubtless  impelled  hirp  to  his 
poetic  protest  against  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  C!olumn  last  year. 

Hugo  has  eamed,  and  will  keep, 
his  place  as  a  European  celebrity. 
This  is  a  bad  time  to  judge  him ; 
for  he  lost  ground  with  many  of  his 
admirers  for  his  too  efferyescent 
eloquence  during  the  war.  But  who 
could  think  calmly  and  at  his  best, 
with  his  country  steeped  in  blood 
and  disgrace,  and  with  the  boom 
of  cannon  and  the  horror  of  shells 
filling  his  beautiful  city,  so  long 
worshipped  as  almost  a  goddess  in 
the  world?  Victor  Hugo  is  not 
quite  one  of  the  'eternal  men,' 
but  among  terrestrial  stars  his 
orb  shines  forth  large,  luminous, 
and  many  coloured. 

Krningale  Cook. 
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IRISH    EYES.    • 

TRISH  Eyes!  Irish  Eyes  ! 

Eyes  that  most  of  all  can  move  me — 

From  my  book 

Lift  the  look 
Through  your  lashes  dark  and  prove  me. 
In  my  worship,  O  how  wise  ! 

Other  orbs,  be  content, 

In  your  honour  not  dispraisal. 

Most  I  prize 

Irish  Eyes, 
Since  were  not  your  ebon,  hazel, 
Sapphire  all  to  light  them,  lent  ? 

So  no  mischief,  merry  Eyes  ! 
Stars  of  thought  no  jealous  fancies 

Can  I  err 

To  prefer 
This  sweet  union  of  your  glances 
Sparkling,  darkling  Irish  Eyes  ? 


v'" 


Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 
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MT  ENGLISH  PEIENDS.* 


HENRY  EUGSNE  ChABOT,  M.A., 
miderstood  to  be  an  Irish 
gentleman,  and  a  distingiiished 
newspaper-writer,  was,  truly  speak- 
ing, not  more  an  Irishman  than 
I  am.  He  did  not  know  himself 
to  what  nationality  he  really  be- 
longed. But  since  every  man  must 
belong  to  some  place,  and  since 
he  •  had  chosen  to  call  himself 
an  Irishman,  we  will  grant  him 
this,  after  all,  not  very  exorbitant 
claim.  It  is  clear  enough  from 
what  country  his  name  comes,  and 
people  generally  believed  that  he 
could  yery  easily  trace  his  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  duke- 
dom of  Bohan-Ghabot.  But  he 
himself  never  cared  to  do  so,  on 
many  grounds,  of  which  the  first 
was  that  he  had  not  a  penny  in 
the  world. 

His  grandfSather  left  France  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Bevolution 
— losing,  of  course,  everything — 
and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  ent^ed 
some  profession,  married  a  Spanish 
lady,  and  had  a  son,  who  in  his 
turn  went  to  Glermany  to  study 
medicine,  married  a  Hungarian 
lady,  and  got  an  appointment  as 
house-surgeon  to  some  rich  land- 
lord in  Ireland.  This  Hungarian 
wife  of  a  Franco-Spaniard,  bom 
in  Italy  and  educated  in  G^ermany, 
took  it  into  her  head  to  make  her 
husband  a  present  of  a  son,  with- 
out even  waiting  until  the  Irish 
shores  were  reached.  She  gave 
birth  to  my  friend  on  board  an 
Irish  steamer,  and  that  is  how  he 
became  an  Irishman. 

*  The  first  four  sketches  of  this  series 
appeared  in  .the  *  Globe '  some  eighteen 
months  i^o.  They  hare  no  pretension 
of  being  anything  beyond  mere  cai*toons 
for  a  larger  picture  in  coarse  of  prepa- 
i*ation. — A.  B. 

VOL.  xxn. — NO.  oxxxn. 


The  mixed  blood  of  Chabot's 
veins  proved  able  to  adapt  itself 
remarkably  well  to  all  climates 
and  surroundings.  He  ^w  up 
strong  and  healthy  in  the  cold  and 
damp  Irish  capital ;  and,  being  a 
Catholic,  was  looked  upon  at  the 
University  of  Dublin  almost  as  a 
genuine  Irishman.  His  father  and 
mother  both  died  before  he  had 
finished  his  studies,  leaving  him 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  spent  almost  to  the  last 
penny  in  travelling,  after  his  M.A. 
had  been  secured.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  some  eight 
years  ago,  when  he  spoke  French 
like  a  Parisian,  Italian  like  a 
citizen  of  Firenze,  Grerman  like 
an  Alsacian,  and  English  with  a 
brogue  of  which  any  Irishman 
could  be  proud.  Thanks  to  this 
versatility,  he  was  able,  when  all 
his  mctney  was  spent,  to  secure  for 
himself  the  position  of  foreign 
sub-editor  on  one  of  the  papers  of 
very  large  circulation,  a  position 
considereid  by  the  editor  of  that 
paper  to  be  one  of  great  respon- 
sibility, and  therefore  remunerated 
at  the  high  salary  of  three  pounds 
a  week.  Having,  however,  a  good 
many  foreign  journals  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  being  well  acquainted 
with  continental  life  and  institu- 
tions, Chabot  began  in  his  leisure 
hours  to  write  articles  for  some 
other  papers,  soon  became  known, 
and  got,  in  about  a  year's  time,  an 
appointment  as  leader-writer  on 
'  The  Hour,'  at  a  salary  of  eight- 
hundred  a  year.  The  career  of 
the  man  was  quite  made  now.  The 
Athenseum  was  thrown  open  to 
him ;  the  Quarterlies  courted  him, 
and  the  enterprising  editors  of 
such  organs  as  could  not  secure 
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his  serrioes,  exerted,  At  all  events, 
their  best  efforts  to  secure  the 
presence  of  his  person  at  their 
dinner  and  eyening  parties.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  Chabot  had  do 
end  of  proposals  to  go  abroad ;  for 
a  couple  of  days  he  was  exposed  to 
something  like  an  auction  on  the 
part  of  yarious  competing  new»- 
paper-managers,  and  accepted  the 
post  on  that  journal  which  gaye 
him  liberty  to  go  to  the  French 
side,  and  the  right  to '  sympi^thiae ' 
with  the  French.  '  It  is,  after  all, 
the  least  I  can  do  for  the  country 
I  ought  to  belong  to,  and  for 
which  I  ought  to  fight  now  if  I 
had  not  turned  out  an  Irishman,' 
thought  he.  And  so  he  and  I 
went  together  in  July  1870,  to 
Metz,  and,  like  all  correspondents 
on  tiie  French  side,  were  con- 
stantly moying  in  the  dark,  con- 
stantly threatened  to  be  shot  by 
those  whom  we  wished  to  serre, 
and  constantly  outdone  by  the 
facilities  our  ccnfr^ru  eigoyed  on 
the  German  side. 

Some  six  years  prior  to  the 
eyents  described  here,  Chabot, 
then  a  young  and  jolly  fellow  of 
eight^and-twenty,  was  Hying  in 
Paris.  He  had  spent  there  alieady 
a  Buificiently  long  time  to  form 
some  connections,  and  to  be  seen 
whereyer  Umt  Par%$  was  to  be  seen ; 
and  so  one  eyening  he  was  at  the 
Opera  on  the  occasion  of  some 
gala  perfonnance.  The  house  was 
crammed  with  all  sorts  of  cele* 
brities  of  the  heau  monde,  of  which 
he  knew  a  good  many  by  sight 
and  name;  but  the  front  of  the 

box  of  the  I>uc  de  M ,  that 

chief  pillar  of  the  Empire,  was 
occupied  by  two  ladies,  both  of 
whom  struck  him  by  their  beauty, 
but  neither  of  whom  he  could  re- 
member to  haye  eyer  seen.  The 
one,  tall,  slim  and  fair,  dressed  in 
sky-blue  and  snow-white,  with  a 
dazzling  diadem  on  her  head, 
seemed  to  be  the  fiury  queen  of 


some  unknown  land  of  poetry  and 
love.  The  other,  breathing  health 
and  strength,  with  two  large 
piercing  eyes,  dark  and  brilliant 
as  jet,  with  nothing  to  adorn  her 
head  but  a  few  diamond  stars, 
drowned  in  the  richest  hair  a 
woman  eyer  possessed,  attmcted 
eyexybody's  attmtion,  bj  lier 
charms  as  well  as  by  her  saizn 
costume  of  yellow  and  eheny  red, 
which  heightened  stiU  moie  the 
beauty  of  her  radiantly  aoiiithetn 
complexion.  She  seeuked  to  be  a 
woman  intended  as  a  oompsauon 
to  Hercules  in  those  rare  moments 
when  that  yirtuous  myth  did  not 
prefer  virtue  to  pleasure.  Chabot 
could  not  turn  away  his  opera- 
glass  from  that  box.  '  Who  can 
they  be?'  thought  he.  'Neitiier 
can  be  the  Duke's  wife,  for  ifs 
known  that  he  neyer  aliows  her 
to  go  alone  into  society.  He 
would  have  been  there.  They 
must  be  some  foreign  deities,  fresh 
from  the  railway-station.  I  wonder 
only  that  the  papers  did  not  say 
anything  about  them  this  morn- 
ing.' And  he  resolyed  to  have  the 
question  settled  at  once,  were  it 
eyen  at  the  obyious  risk  of  show- 
ing himself  an  ignoramus.  Alfred 
I>'Artin,of  the  'Figaro,' just  pass- 
ing by  and  going  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  was,  of  course,  turned 
to  account 

'Mais  d'o&  scwtex-yous,  man 
cher !  Ge  sent  les  Spouses  dn  Due 
de  M .' 

'  How  les  ipaum$  f  Which  is  the 
real  one  ?' 

'  Both  are  most  real,  as  yon  see. 
The  fidr  and  beautifril  RnaBian, 
who  neyer  makes  a  step  withont 
making  a  blunder,  is  the  Intimate 
one.  The  dark  and  splendid  Creole,, 
who  neyer  makes  a  blunder  that 
is  not  a  step,  is  just  as  legitimate 
a  one,  though  not  the  Duke'dt' 

'WeU,  I  know,  D'Artin,  how 
witiy  you  always  are.  But  you 
must  know,  too — and  you   have 
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made  me  feel  it  already — how  igno- 
rant I  am.  Now  enlighten  me^ 
please.  Who  are  these  ladies  ? — or^ 
at  least,  who  is  the  Creole  ?' 

'  Parbleu !  but  it's  the  Comtesse 
de  Pellet.  With  the  Duke  she 
takes  the  place  of  the  Dnohess ; 
with  the  Duchess  she  takes  the 
place  of  the  Dnke.  HaTC  you 
neyer  seen  her  before?  Taut  Paris 
speaks  of  her.  Cest  une  femme 
Ms  distingu^  Her  husband  has 
just  been  sent  off  to  Mexico  on  a 
special  mission.  The  Emperor 
dislikflfl  her  a  littie,  but  it's  simply 
because  he  is  afraid  of  her  influ- 
ence on  M When  the  Duke 

cannot  himself  chaperon  the  beau- 
tifcd  but  somewhat  awkward  Mus- 
coTite,  the  Countess  does  it.  Should 
you  intend  to  get  some  day  into  a 
scrape,  or  ha^e  some  business  to 
transact  with  the  QoYeroment,  I 
give  you  the  adTioe  to  try  and  get 
the  Countess's  door  thrown  open 
to  you.  You  would  be  pretty  safe 
then.  BouHBoir,  mon  cher;  I  am 
in  a  hurry.' 

Chabot  did  not  expect  to  get 
into  any  scrape,  or  to  haye  any 
business  with  the  French  Gkyvem- 
mentf  but  he  would  certainly  hare 
given  a  good  deal  to  get  ait  the 
Countess.  Although  the  brief  bio- 
graphical notice  he  had  just  been 
supplied  with  was  not  of  a  very 
attractive  or  encouraging  nature, 
a  splendid  woman,  wrapped  in 
yellow  and  cherry-red,  stood  for 
several  nights  by  his  bedside; 
every  Mend  with  whom  he  had  to 
talk  for  the  next  few  days  had  to 
say  or  to  hear  sometiiing  about 
the  Countess;  and  every  elegant 
woman  with  dark  hair  that  passed 
through  the  Bois  at  the  fashionable 
hours,  was  sure  to  be  anxioudy 
stared  at  during  the  whole  of  that 
week.  Chabot  had  been  obviously 
struck  by  a  cuxrait  of  that  un- 
known force  which  some  people 
call  afiSniiy,  othezs  fatality,  but 
which  is  always  rare  to  leave  dpon 


a  man  of  Chabof  s  nature  a  lasting, 
if  not  an  inefEaceable  impression. 
Had  Chabot  remained  any  longer 
in  Paris,  he  would  probsMy  have 
managed,  one  way  or  the  other,  to 
get  an  admission  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Countess ;  and  would 
very  likely  have  soon  seen  that  it 
was  a  place  where,  as  Balzac  says, 
there  were  committed  in  a  single 
evening  more  crimes  in  thoughts 
and  words  than  any  criminaLcourt 
has  ever  punished,  and  where  no 
man  could  move  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  double  danger  of 
getting  ef&minated  and  material- 
ized at  the  same  time.  But  dr- 
cnmstances  arranged  it  that  my 
friend  had  to  leave  Paris  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  aforesaid  faiJBl 
night  at  the  Opera;  while  the  foct 
that  his  banker's  account  was 
speedily  drawing  towards  a  dose, 
made  him  soon  busy  with  matters 
which  did  not  leave  much  room 
for  reminiscences,  however  plea- 
sant. And  by-and-by  the  speedy 
literary  success  he  obtained^  to- 
gether with  political,  newspaper, 
and  club  interests,  and  the  whole 
of  the  London  atmosphere,  made 
him  apparently  quite  forget  the 
yellow  and  oherry-ied  mirage. 

More  tiian  five  years  had  passed. 
Chabot  had  become  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of 
what  i0  considered  the  first  press 
in  the  world.  He  was  then  a  little 
over  thirty  years  of  age ;  enjoyed 
an  [income  of  about  a  thousand  a 
year,  and  was  as  free  of  debts  or 
family  encumbrances  as  an  Alpine 
eagle.  The  defeat  of  the  French 
during  August  1870,  and  the  loss 
of  prestige  which  he  naturally  in- 
curred, together  with  the  cause  of 
which  he  had  made  himself  the 
advocate,  were,  since  the  death  of 
his  parents,  the  first  real  griefo  he 
had  ever  experienced.  They  ren- 
dered him  morose,  and  taciturn  to 
a  degree  which  astonished  all  his 
fellow  workmen  who  happened  to 
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meet  him  daring  his  pilgrimage, 
and  which  was  amatter  of  long  com- 
ment in  the  «moking-room  of  the 
Hdtel  dn  Bhin,  at  Amiens,  where 
a  large  company  of '  Specials '  and 
'  Our  owns/  driven  back  from 
Paris,  Sedan,  and  Chalons,  was 
assembled  on  an  evening  at  the 
end  of  October.  This  asylum 
Cbabot  also  reached  by-and-by, 
and,  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival, 
aftw  having  shaken  hands  with 
several  of  these  gentlemen,  he  re- 
tired to  his  room  under  pretence  of 
strong  headache,  but  in  reality  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  another 
letter  attempting  to  prove  all  the 
chances  of  success  the  French  still 
possessed,  and  all  the  improbabi- 
lity of  Paris,  and  still  less  Amiens, 
ever  being  taken.  On  the  next 
day,  however,  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  have  headache  again, 
for  his  friends  wanted  to  know 
what  he  thought  of  the  state  of 
affiiirs;  and  so  a  row  of  half-a- 
dozen  chairs  was  turned  up  at 
the  table-d'h6te  long  before  the 
dinner  began,  and  a  few  bottles  of 
champagne  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
ice  for  '  les  Anglais.' 

'  Who  is  that  lady  in  black  ?' 
asked  he  of  J.  G.  Pearson,  of  the 
'  Morning  Telegram,'  pointing  to  a 
woman  sitting  rather  isolated,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  table  at  which 
something  like  fifty  sad-looking 
provincial  people  were  closely 
packed. 

'  It's  Marguerite  Bellanger,'  re- 
plied Pearson,  who  had  earned 
on  his  paper  a  great  reputation 
for  knowledge  of  everything  about 
the  Tuileries.  'She  is  staying 
here  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Countess  Something. 

'  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  the 
Bellanger.  I  have  seen  that  ce- 
lebrity several  times.  She  is  fair, 
and  by  no  means  so  stout/  said 
Chabot. 

'  But  she  may  have  got  stouter 
since,  and  may  have  dyed  her  hair. 


At  all  events,  it  is  some  houche 
inutile,  as  they  very  appropriately 
call  them  now.  .  .  And  so  yon  say 
that  General  Faidherbe  is  to  take 
the  command,  to  move  on  Amifiis 
to  strengthen  us,  and  to  advance, 
perhaps,  still  farther.  That's  Toy 
important,  I  think,'  said  Pearson, 
and  began  to  describe  all  the 
advantages  Amiens  now  presents 
as  a  point  of  observation,  while 
Chabot  was  endeavouring  to  recol- 
lect where  he  had  seen  the  lady  in 
black.  But  he  had  not  to  trouble 
himself  long  with  this  question, 
for  the  landlord  stood  already  be^ 
hind  his  chair  with  the  tiavellets' 
book  in  his  hand,  and  tbe  leqnest 
that '  monsieur '  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  him  his  {Mttsport,  and 
to  write  down  his  name«  profes- 
sion, nationality,  and  destination. 
No  sooner  did  Chabot  take  the 
book  in  his  hands  than  he  saw  the 
name  of  La  Comtesse  de  Pieilet, 
written  in  clear  French  hand- 
writing. 

'  Is  ^this  lady  gone  ?'  asked  he 
of  the  landlord. 

'  Non,  monsieur.  She  is  sitting 
opposite  you  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  And  the  eyes  of  Chabot 
and  the  Countess  met,  as  the 
landlord  pointed  with  his  pen  to 
where  she  sat. 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  to 
say  that  on  the  very  next  day,  at 
breakfast,  an  occasion  presented 
itself  for  Chabot  to  speak  to  the 
Countess.  Newspapers  and  letters 
being  distributed,  every  one  began 
to  communicate  the  news  he  got ; 
and  Chabot,  to  whom  several  copies 
of  English  papers  were  handed, 
and  who  no  longer  satso  fiur  away 
from  the  Countess,  managed  some- 
how to  have  a  question  or  two 
put  to  him  concerning  what  the 
'  Times '  was  saying.  And  whilst 
she  was  thus  speaking  to  him, 
Chabot  tried  to  recollect  thoee 
features  which  stniok  him  once  as 
being*  so  beautiful.    But  five  or 
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six  years  of  Parisian  life  under 
the  Empire  mean  a  good  deal — 
and  Creoles  into  the  bargain  soon 
get  old.  So  what  was  health  and 
strength  then,  could  be  easily 
called  stoutness  now;  the  dark, 
formerly  piercing  eyes,  had  some- 
thing lazy  and  languishing  about 
them;  the  bright  colours  which 
once  played  through  the  sun- 
burnt satin  skin,  were  almost  wan 
now ;  there  were  even  a  couple  of 
slight  wrinkles  to  be  traced  on 
the  forehead.  But  Chabot  could, 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  enter 
into  all  these  details;  and  though 
some  change  had  been  ascertained 
eyen  by  him,  he  attributed  it 
chiefly  to  the  anxiety  which  every 
Frenchwoman  was  then  exposed 
to.  The  fact  that  people  seemed 
to  fly  from  the  Countess,  and  to 
speak  of  her  as  of  a  louche  inutile, 
revolted  him,  and  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  to 
exonerate  the  Countess  from  any 
unfavourable  suspicions  by  show- 
ing her  the  greatest  possible 
respect.  The  lady  herself,  quite 
unconsciously,  facilitated  him  in 
this  work.  Highly  pleased  by  his 
irreproachable  French,  she  soon 
asked  him  whether  he  was  really 
an  Englishman. 

'  I  am  an  Irishman,  madame; 
but  of  French  origin.  My  name 
is  Chaboi' 

'  Well,  I  knew  you  could  not  be 
English.  For  me  Irish  or  English 
is  all  the  same.  You  are  French 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Cha- 
bot is  one  of  our  best  names.  I 
am  the  Countess  de  Pellet,' — and 
stretching  him  out  her  hand, 
which  Chabot  had  a  great  mind 
to  kiss,  but  which  he  contented 
himself  with  simply  shaking. 
But  this  conversation,  besides  the 
immediate  advantageous  impres- 
sion it  produced  on  the  few  per- 
sons present  in  the  diniqg-room, 
gave  Chabot  the  right  to  declare 
all  that  had  been  whispered  about 


the  Countess  to  be  a  positive  ca- 
lumny, and  to  sit  by  her  side  at 
dinner.  Since  he  sat  there,  his 
friends  did  so  too,  and  the  Coun- 
tess, quite  isolated  but  yesterday, 
had  now  a  little  court  of  English 
journalists  around  her.  She  pre- 
sented to  these  gentlemen  more 
than  the  mere  attraction  of  a 
handsome  and  clever  woman,  for 
without  alluding  in  any  way 
as  to  what  he  knew  concerning 

the  Due  de  M ,  Chabot  told 

his  friends  that  the  Countess  was 
an  influential  person  among  Im- 
perialists; and,  consequently  se- 
veral of  the  '  specials '  thought 
that  they  might  get  out  of  her 
some  information  that  would,  per- 
haps, repay  their  efforts  to  make 
themselves  agreeable.  The  sitting- 
room  of  the  Countess  was,  there- 
fore, pretty  full  in  the  evenings, 
and  the  lady  whom  the  provincial 
mamas  knew  for  certain  to  be 
Marguerite  Bellanger,  was  now 
suddenly  transformed  into  the 
Countess  de  Pellet,  a  very  danger- 
ous person,  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  English  journalists, 
who,  as  everybody  knew,  were 
hostile  to  France. 

On  one  of  such  evenings,  the 
company  remained  together  rather 
late.  The  Empire,  Gambetta,  the 
visit  of  Thiers  to  the  European 
courts,  the  rumours  of  an  armis- 
tice, the  taking  and  retaking  of 
Le  Bourget,  and  a  good  many 
other  topics,  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed. The  Countess  was  very 
eloquent,  argued  more  than  any 
of  her  guests,  seemed  to  know 
everything,  and  to  be  strongly 
disinclined  to  listen  to  any  one. 
Those  who  attempted  to  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  the  Bepublic  or 
of  the  government  of  the  Fourth  of 
September,  had  to  stand  a  torrent 
of  words  which  might  have  been 
fairly  called  a  scolding.  Chabot 
got  the  worst  of  it;  for,  besides 
being  by  his  ideas    disposed  in 
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favour  of  the  B^ablic,  he  mw 
the  woman  brifi^tened  and  en- 
liTsned  by  the  discaanoii,  and  hia 
thoQghti  went,  for  aome  reason, 
back  to  the  opera  night,  to  the 

Duo  de  M ,  and  oanaed  him 

to  dialike  the  Empire  more  than 
ever,  and  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
mctbto™  verms. 

'I  beliere  in  Gambetta,'  re- 
marked the  philoBoi^cal  repre- 
sentatrfe  of  the  '  Ereaing  News,' 
'  beeanse  what  Franoe  wanti,  before 
ererything  else,  is  a  man,  and 
Gambetta  is  a  thorongh  man  to 
the  edge  of  his  nails.  If  France 
had  now  a  Bismarck  of  her  own,  as 
die  had  formerly  in  the  person  of 

the  Duo  de  M ,  she  wonld 

neier  have  known  her  present  dis- 
asters.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  retorted  the 
OoontesB,  '  bat  please  don*t  com* 

pare  the  Duo  de  M to  t^pdU 

muUur,  like  Monsiear  Gambetttta, 
(die  mockingly  insisted  npon  tlie 
donble  t), 

*  Ton  seem  to  have  a  vecy  high 
ofMnion  of  the  defbnot  Dnke,  Ha- 
cbme  la  Gomteaee,'  said  Ghabot, 
with  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible 
tonoh  of  bitterness. 

'  I  hate  him  as  a  man.  I  hold 
him  to  have  been  a  villain.  Bat 
I  think  no  one,  not  even  yoa, 
Monsiear  Ohabot,  hostile  thoogh 
yoa  be  to  the  Imperialists,  will 
deny  his  having  been  a  man  of 
genios.' 

The  olook  on  the  mantel-pieoe 
strnek  twelve,  and  made  the  Goon- 
tess  snddenly  break  off  the  oon- 
troversy  by  half  singing  and  half 
declaiming — 

'Minuit,  cbr^ensl    c'est  I'heare    so- 
lemnttlle, 
Oh    rHomme-IMea    deacendit  jusqu'i 

BOOB, 

Pour  effaoer  U  tache  originelle, 
Et  de  son  P^  arrdter  le  courroux.' 

'  We  most  part,  meesieais.    It 
is  getting  too  late,'  added  she. 
'  But  madame  knows,  perhaps. 


Hiat  Englifihmen  never  letizB  to 
bed  without  a  pcayex,'  said 
Ghabot,  who  became,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  almost  ndiant; 
'  and  since  yoa  have  jasi  begm 
one  of  the  most  beaatifal  <tf  hymns, 
it  woald  be,  perhaps,  jnsfe  as  well 
to  give  tiie  whole  of  it^  aod  so  to 
show,  \ff  praying  vrith  ii8»  that 
yoa  f<»give  as  oar  poUfcioal  dis- 
agreements with  yoa.' 

'  Gh,  ne ;  it  vroold  distub  all 
the  sleeping  beaaties  of  tfaia  hotel, 
and  I  shoold  have  to  oonteniplate 
still  longer  iiMes  than  nsaal  at 
to-morrow's  breakfiut-tafale.' 

Bat  Ghabot  as  well  as  his  ftiendfi 
insisted  so  mach  on  having  the 
whole  of  Adam's  '  Noel'  song  to 
them,  that  the  Goontess,  fanlf  an- 
noyed, half  pleased,  said,  na  if  to 
herself:  '  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  to  me  what  these  boar- 
geoises  will  think?*  and  thiev  iqpen 
her  piano.  Ghabot^  being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  mooc,  and  the 
celebrated  « Noel' being  one  of  his 
fikTooiite  pieces,  was  bnimag  with 
delighi  And  it  most  be  said  that 
the  Goontess  sang  it  with  an  ex- 
pression and  in  a  style  that  proved 
more  than  saliaftMitnty  to  tbe 
whcde  of  the  oompsny.  '  Bewtd! 
charming!  delightfol !'  fell  upon 
the  lady  on  all  aides  when  she 
stood  np  from  her  piano,  biigbtly 
coloored  by  the  exertion  as  nsaich, 
perhaps,  as  by  a  whde  hort  of  re- 
minisoenoes  that  seemed  to  have 
croaaed  her  mind  while  she  vras 
singing. 

'  I  shall  really  not  be  able  to 
dmt  my  eyes  for  the  wh<^  of  the 
night,'  said  Pearson. 

'  Gh,  I  shoald  be  sony  for  that,' 
answered  the, Goontess ;  'thoogh 
I  am  sore  that  yoor  oonstitotion 
is  not  one  likely  to  be  endangered 
by  a  sleepless  nig^t  Bat  yoa 
see  how  onfortanate  I  am.  I 
sang  this  '  Noel'  once  at  the  Ma- 
delaine,  and  people  ccmiphuned  of 
not    having  been   able  to  pray. 
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l^ow  yon  say^  yon  shall  not  be  able 
to  sleep.  Sidll,  you  must  go  and 
try.  Bon-soir,  messieurs.  Gette 
fois  je  Tous  mets  carr^ment  4  la 
porte/  and  she  pushed  the  whole 
company  outside,  much  in  the 
same  fashion  as  a  shepherd  driyes 
■a  flock  of  lambs  out  of  a  fold. 

'  Charming  woman/  said  Pear- 
son, bidding  good-night  to  his 
friends ;  *  you  seem,  Ghabot,  to  be 
<iuite  in  lore  with  her.' 

'  Don't  be  afraid  for  me,  dear 
Pearson,'  retorted  Chabot,  entering 
his  room;  but  the  words,  'aTillain,' 
^  I  hate  him,'  alternately  with  the 
splendid  sounds  of  '  Minuit  Chre- 
tiens! c'est  I'heure  solemnelle,' 
were  resounding  in  his  ears  long 
after  he  had  been  in  bed  and  had 
blown  out  his  candle. 

On  the  next  morning,  when 
Clhabot  was  returning  to  breaktet 
from  a  ramble  about  the  fortiflca- 
tions,  the  hotel  maid  handed  him 
a  caid.  '  Passez  ches  moi,  S.y.P.' 
was  written  in  pencil  under  the 
name  of  the  Countess.  '  Madame 
la  Comtease  is  not  quite  well,  and 
will  not  go  down  to  the  dining- 
ifoom,'  added  the  serrant  Chabot 
gaTe  her  a  ftve-fhmc  piece,  and 
went,  apparently  quite  uncon- 
cerned, to  join  his  friends  at  break- 
fast, idPter  whi<di  he  retired  under 
the  pretence  of  having  much  to 
write.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  conrersation  which  took  place 
between  my  friend  and  the  Creole, 
I  know  but  vaguely.  All  that  has 
transpired  is,  that  the  lady  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  a  bearer  of  some 
Imperialist  communications  which 
she  wanted  to  get  through  the 
iron  hoop  with  i^ch  the  Prussians 
had  already  surrounded  Paris,  and 
that  she  expected  to  have  Ohabot's 
assistance  in  her  hazardous  pro- 
ject She  addressed  herself  to 
Chabot  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
the  only  '  vrai  gentilhomme '  she 
could  see  around  her,  and  there- 
fore the  only  man  likely  not  to 


refuse  such  a  request  on  the  part 
of  a  lady.  She  said  also  that  with 
an  English  passport  and  with  his 
position  as  correspondent  of  a 
great  English  paper  to  protect 
them,  they  could  safely  venture 
upon  a  good  many  things  in  which 
alone,  or  in  company  of  a  French- 
man, she  would  be  frustrated  at 
the  very  outset,  and  incur  the  risk 
of  being  shot  by  the  first  French 
or  German  sentry.  Had  Chabot 
even  any  sympathy  for  the  Im- 
perialist cause  he  was  thus  asked 
to  serve,  he  woul(i  at  once  have 
seen  the  impracticability  of  the 
plan.  But  as  matters  stood,  the 
design  appeared  to  him  not  only 
foolish,  but  almost  criminal.  His 
refusal  was,  therefore,  as  peremp- 
tory as  courtesy  allowed ;  but  the 
shrewd  Creole  seemed  to  have  an- 
ticipated such  a  refusal,  and  to 
have  j»epared  herself  for  a  long 
struggle.  For  more  than  three 
hoars  dkl  she  keep  her  pney  under 
the  influence  of  all  the  artifices 
circumstances  and  her  nature 
placed  at  her  disposal.  She  com- 
plained of  being  unwell,  and  she 
really  looibed  quite  pale  under 
the  &lse  light  of  lowered  gveen 
curtains  and  of  a  fire  lighted 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  by  no 
means  cold  as  yet.  A  snow-white 
dresBing-gown  and  a  profusion  of 
black  hair  falling  loose  down  her 
shoulders  on  the  arms  of  the  easy 
chair  she  sat  in,  made  her  appear 
like  some  marble  bacchante  sitting 
at  rest.  Chabot  was  almost  cap- 
tured, and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  given  in, 
had  not  the  influence  of  a  northern 
climate,  of  business-like  British 
training,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  ma- 
terialistictendencies  inherited  from 
his  father  not  come  to  his  rescue. 
He  stood  bravely  against  the 
boldest  attacks,  and  the  enemy 
began  already  to  lose  all  hopes  of 
success,  when  Chabot  did  a  very 
foolish  thing.    His  nervous  system 
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was  80  hearily  taxed  by  the  trial 
he  was  exposed  to,  that  the  name 

of  the  Due  de  M dropped  from 

his  lips  as  a  final  argument  for  his 
refusing  to  giye  any  aid  to  a  cause 
which  would  have  been  his  cause, 
had  he  been  alive  still.  The 
whole  ground  upon  which  the 
battle  was  fought  changed  instan- 
taneously. All  the  cunning  woman 
aimed  at  as  yet,  was  to  take  in  a 
man  whom  she  thought  a  stranger 
to  her;  while  Ghabot  now  disclosed 
to  her,  by  a  single  false  more,  that 
he  had  been  already  taken  in  years 
ago,  when  she  would  not  have 
thought  of  looking  at  him.  One 
could  hare  read  on  the  face  of  the 
Countess  how  the  poor  man  was, 
in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  trans- 
formed into  the  bondsman  of  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  been  as 
yet  but  an  object  of  covetouaness. 
Ohabot  had  not  time  to  notice  his 
mistake,  as  she  jumped  from  her 
chair  and  stood  close  to  him,  hold- 
ing both  his  hands,  and  whisper- 
ing, '  Tou  must' 

'  No,  I  shan't,'  answered  he,  al- 
most with  a  shiyering. 

'  Tou  must,'  repeated  the  woman, 
still  more  imperatively,  and  pres- 
sing so  closely  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate man  that,  to  free  himself, 
he  had  to  throw  her  back  upon 
her  chair  and  to  jump  at  his  hat 
But,  before  he  could  reach  it,  the 
door  was  locked,  and  the  Oountess 
stood,  leaning  her  back  against  it 
in  one  of  those  half-studied,  half- 
si)ontaneous  attitudes  which  are 
the  force  of  so  many  French  dra- 
matic actresses. 

'  Well,  if  it  is  so,'  cried  out 
Ghabot,  in  a  Toice  of  real  anger, 
'  then  tell  me,  at  least,  what  is  it 
that  you  want  in  Paris.  Is  it 
only  to  rescue  some  more  com- 
promising papers  of  that  pretty 
couple,  your  master  and  mistress  ? 
Is  it  simply  to  get  them  more 
money  than  they  were  able  to  take 
with  them  ?  Or  is  it  really  to  make 


an  attempt  to  throw  XKpom  Fiuce 
once  more  all  the  ooxruptioii,  mi- 
sery, and  moral  degradatioQ  she 
has  so  long  endured  2* 

'  I  hope,  mon  cher  monsieur, 
that  you  will  measure  your  lan- 
guage when  addressing  me,'  coolly 
replied  the  Gountess,  taking  the 
key  out  of  the  door  lock  and  going 
towards  a  little  Bussian  leather 
bag  lying  on  her  writing-table. 
'  Here  are  the  letters.  I  don't 
know  myself  what  they  contain. 
They  are  all  sealed,  as  you  see/ 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  ay 
that,  and  to  open  the  \mg,  when 
all  the  letters,  about  half  a  doaen 
in  number,  were  flying  into  the 
fire  before  Ghabot  had  CTen  taken 
the  trouMe  to  look  at  them. 
'  Monsieur,  mais  Tons  dtes  foul' 
exclaimed  the  enraged  woman, 
rushing  towards  the  fire-place  to 
rescue  the  already  smoking  papen. 
But  Ghabot  yigaronsly  stopped 
her,  and  a  perfect  struggle  eiuned 
between  him  and  the  woman  vho 
had  but  a  moment  before  felt  her 
prey  throbbing  in  her  hands.  The 
struggle  did  not  last  long.  In  a 
minute  or  two  there  was  no  longer 
any  trace  of  the  letten,  and  the 
bold  Creole  was  lying  apparently 
senseless  on  the  sofii.  Ghabot  vas 
for  a  moment  quite  frightened  by 
what  he  had  done ;  but  the  aspect 
of  the  woman  soon  recalled  him 
to  his  senses.  He  opened  the 
windows,  and  with  the  idd  of  fresh 
air,  water,  eau-de-cologne,  and  the 
toilette  Tinegar,  managed  soon  to 
make  the  Gountess  reoorer.  From 
what  I  subsequently  learned  of 
this  lady,  I  conclude  that  she 
would  have  probably  just  as  soon 
recoYered  without  any  aid.  Bat 
Ghabot  did  not  know  this  then, 
and  when  he  heard  her  saying,  on 
opening  her  eyes :  '  Sortez,  mon- 
sieur ;  yeuillo  me  laisser  seule/  he 
was  almost  as  relieved  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  friend  saved  fr^m  im- 
minent death.     Gently,  with  al- 
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most  a  repenting  expression  in  his 
face,  was  he  upon  this  order,  about 
to  leave  the  room,  when  he  noticed 
that  the  door  would  not  open. 
He  had,  of  coarse,  to  look  for  the 
key ;  could  not  find  it,  and  con- 
sequently soon  discoTered  himself 
standing  upon  his  knees  by  the 
side  of  the  sofa  upon  which  the 
Countess  was  still  prostrated. 

'  You  are  a  true  Englishman,' 
said  she,  with  her  eyes  still  shut, 
and  in  answer  to  all  his  demands 
of  pardon.  '  You  have  almost 
killed  a  woman,  ruined  all  her 
plans;  perhaps,  injured  the 
greatest  interest  of  France;  and, 
if  the  key  had  been  in  the  door, 
you  would  probably  be  quietly 
reading  the  '.  Times '  or  coldly 
discussing  with  your  friends  the 
comparatiye  merits  of  Prussian 
and  French  tactics.  Oh!  how  I 
curse  the  moment  I  entertained 
the  idea  of  speaking  to  you.  .  .  . 
My  head  is  a  perfect  chaos  .  .  . 
What  shall  I  do,  gradous  God  ? 
and  she  seemed  quite  ready  to 
faint  once  more  under  the  pressure 
of  her  thoughts.  Chabot  stood 
all  the  time  by  her  side,  bringing 
in,  now  and  then,  some  desultory 
sentence,  or  listening  to  a  new 
reproach.  Fully  an  hour  of  this 
unbearable  suspense  passed  before 
their  conyersation  took  something 
like  an  intelligible,  practical  turn. 
But,  not  haying  been  present,  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  say  what  its 
gist  was.  Pearson  was  the  only 
person  who  seemed  to  haye  heard 
something,  sitting  unnoticed  with 
a  couple  of  proyincial  French 
papers,  and  a  worn  out  '  Guide 
Joanne '  (his  usual  sources  of  in- 
formation), under  the  Countess's 
window,  which  Chabot  had  opened. 
On  the  yery  same  eyening,  he  had 
to  write  a  private  letter  to  his 
editor,  pointing  out  the  desira- 
bility of  a  fresh  remittance  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  probable  interrup- 
tion of  communications  with  the 


North  where  an  attack  of  the 
Prussians  was  soon  expected,  and 
in  a  post^^icriptum  to  this  letter, 
he  added — 

'  Chabot  is  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself  here.  He  got  hold  of 
some  Imperialist  Countess,  and  is 
now  about  to  despatch  her  to 
London,  where  all  the  Imperialists 
are  to  take  their  head-quarters.  I 
overheard,  by  accident,  the  lady 
comforting  him  with  the  assurance 
that,  though  the  disastrous  war 
had  made  her  lose  everything,  she 
would  not  fall  too  heavily  upon 
his  pocket ;  for,  should  the  Empire 
not  be  soon  re-established,  she 
would  take  to  the  operatic  stage, 
and  most  thankfully  return  him 
the  little  outlays  he  may  make  for 
her.  If  Chabot's  i>eople  are,  as  I 
heard  from  you,  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  services  as  special 
correspondent,  they  may,  perhaps, 
find  a  compensation  in  what  he  is 
likely  to  achieve  next  season,  as  a 
high-life  impresario  J 

There  is  hardly  any  need  to  say 
what  was  Pearson's  intention  in 
adding  this  post-scriptum,  and 
that,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
this  letter  had  been  posted,  the 
contents  of  its  post-scriptum  were 
known  in  every  newspaper-office  in 
London,  including  that  of  Chabot 
Every  one  seemed  to  have  somo 
interest  in  spreading  it — quite 
confidentially,  of  oouise,  and  among 
his  most  intimate  friends  only. 
And  the  immediate  result  of  this 
was,  that  Chabot  got,  in  answer  to 
his  next  demand  for  money,  a  draft 
for  twenty-five  pounds  only,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  fifty  pounds,  and 
this  merely  with  the  manager's 
compliments,  instead  of  being  ac- 
companied, as  formerly,  by  a  letter 
from  Br.  Stright  himself,  the 
editor,  requesting  '  my  dear  Cha- 
bot '  not  to  deny  himself  any  com- 
fort, not  to  expose  himself  to  any 
unnecessary  danger,  and  to  take 
good  care  of  his  health  in  the 
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forthodmingbadBeiBoiL  Myfriend's 
barometer  wu  eridentlj  faUing, 
and  some  very  nasty  weather  was 
presaged  to  him  on  his  reiom  to 
London.  A  Tagae  foreshadowing 
d  this  presented  itself  to  me  on 
board  the  Calais  steamer,  when  I 
was  retaining  to  England  in  the 
beginning  of  1871.  One  of  onr 
worthy  ocm/r^rvi,  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel on  the  same  boat  with  me,  had 
jnst  left  Pearson  at  Chanzy's  head- 
qnarlers,  and,  of  conrse,  knew  all 
about  Chabof  8  '  losing  his  prestige ' 
and  getting  entangled  witii  some 
woman.  'I  was  told/  said  he, 
that  it  was  a  rather  grand  and 
romantio  sort  of  afE^r  —  some 
French  coontess,  reduced  in  dr- 
eomstances  by  Bismarck  and  the 
needle-gun.  But,  for  a  man  of 
Chabot's  ideas  and  temperament, 
the  grander  and  more  romantic 
the  thing  is,  the  worse  it  becomes, 
I  am  afiradd.  He  is  sure  to  go  to 
the  dogs.  I  should  be  really  Tory 
sorry  for  it,  he  is  an  exceedingly 
nice  fellow.' 

And  Chabot  did  go  'to  the  dogs,' 
quietly,  speedily,  and  scarcely  no- 
tidng  his  down*hill  journey.  He 
had  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  and 
was  supposed  to  live  there;  but  in 
reality,  a  second-floor  studio  in 
Bolton  Street  was  the  place  where, 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  late 
in  the  evening,  he  was  at  the  ser- 
Tice*of  the  Countess,  who  managed 
to  make  of  him  a  valet  and  a  com- 
missionaire as  easily  and  quickly  as 
if  he  had  been  a  negro  of  her  native 
island.  Sheintenselydislikedevery- 
body  and  everything  English,  could 
not  understand  a  single  word  of  the 
tongue  of  the  country,  and  would 
not  learn  it;  and  if  Chabot  was 
not  at  hand  any  time  he  was 
wanted  to  speak  for  her  or  to 
serve  her,  he  was  sure,  on  his 
arrival,  to  hear  most  unceremo- 
nious reproaches,  extravagant  de- 
mands, and  endless  abuse  of  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  with  occa- 


sional renewal  of  'I  corse  the 
moment  when  I  had  the  idea  to 
speak  to  you!'  Chabot  often 
thought,  when  listening  to  all  this, 
'  But  did  I  ask  her  to  come  ?  and 
why  does  she  not  go  back  ?*  but  be 
never  had  the  oouiage  to  giv«  ut- 
terance to  such  thoughts.  So  that 
these  little,  and  strictly  pdrate, 
rows  were,  as  a  rule,  alwmys  fol- 
lowed on  his  part  by  new  conces- 
sions and  a  new  increase  of  ex- 
pensesi  which  the  Countess,  of 
course,  seemed  not  to  notiee  at  aH 
On  her  way  to  London  she  called 
at  Brussels,  where  her  little  danglt- 
ter  and  her  chambennaid  were 
left  in  custody  of  some  fiiends. 
Both  were,  of  course,  taken  <3(rex. 
The  Countess  said  she  ocmld  not 
live  without  the  dear  little  thing. 
Tet,  when  the  little  thing  was 
thero,  it  soon  turned  out  ^Mt  *  la 
petite  m'agaoe,'  and  that  she  must 
have  her  own  room  and  a  governess 
to  look  after  her.  The  governess 
was  selected  with  as  little  Fieoeh  as 
possible,  so  as  to  compel  the  child 
to  learn  'cette  detestable  langue;* 
but  imtil  the  child  had  begun  to 
know  something  of  English,  Cbabot 
had  two  persons  more  to  attend  to, 
as  an  interpreter,  and  oocasionirily 
as  a  reconciler,  of  the  Parisian 
views  of  the  mother  and  daughter 
with  the  TorkBhire  views  of  Mjsb 
Fannylove.  Happily  enough,  the 
child  was  a  most  intelligent  one ; 
and  in  less  than  six  weeks  the 
little  giri  was  not  only  able  to 
perform  all  her  tricks  on  Miss 
Fannylove  in  fluent  English,  but 
to  take  upon  herself  a  good  hit  of 
Chabot's  duties  as  an  interpireter; 
leaving  him  thus  a  little  more  time 
for  rest  from  the  hardest  of  all 
penal  servitudes — ^that  of  attend- 
ing to  the  caprices  of  a  spoiled 
Parisian  woman,  witii  high-life 
pretensions  and  a  beggar's  means. 
The  Torksbiie  governess,  a  French 
chambermaid,  a  Scotch  page-boy, 
an  Irish  house-servant,  and  m  Bri- 
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tish  leader-writer  were,  however, 
not  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  Ooon- 
teas  de  Pellet's  personal  attendants. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a 
Don  Basilio,  maestro  di  mnsica, 
in  the  person  of  Signer  Fratti,  pro- 
fessor of  singing ;  a  teacher  of  the 
Italian   language,  the  old  Signer 
Tedesco;  and  an  Alsacian  lady, 
Madame    Bagaette,  as    accompa- 
nyist :  for  the  Gonntess  said  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  an  artiste 
to  be  at  her  piano  herself  during 
her  studies.  Chabot,  of  oourse,  did 
not  wish  to  show  to  any  one  that 
the  money  to  pay  for  all  this,  and 
for  a  good  many  things  beiaides, 
did  not  come  &om  the  Countess's 
own  }>ocket ;  and  she  had  also  re- 
quested at  the  outset  that  eyery- 
thing  should  be  done  in  her  name. 
Consequently,  as  long  as  Chabot 
could  provide  the  cash  wanted, 
the  lady  was  considered  by  every 
one  as   'a  rather  grand  sort  of 
afiEjEdr;'    and    the    words,    '  the 
Countess,'  were  uttered  by  all  the 
house  people  much  in  the  same 
solemn  tone  in  which    the  word 
'  Grace/  or  'the  Queen,'  is  uttered 
in  a  select  ladies'  boarding-schooL 
Some  six'  Tn^ti^^hi^  pftflft^d  in  this 
way,  things  being,  apparently,  more 
than  '  all  right.'    The  season  came 
on;  and  the  Countess — aflsnming 
the  nam  de  guerre  of  Yal6rie  Yalo 
— gave  two  grand  concerts,  with 
the  assistance  of  the^  best  artistes 
that  could  be  found.  The  spacious 
St  John's  Hall  was  quite  full  on 
both  occasions ;  and,  after  the  first 
concert,  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  press  that  the  dis- 
tinguished lady  who  made,  on  this 
occasion,  her  first  appearance  before 
the  British  public,  produced  the 
most  favourable  impression.    The 
Countess  herself  said  everywhere, 
and  wrote  to  all  her  ffiends  in 
France,  that  she  made  '  un  d^but 
splendide,'  and    had  throughout 
'  un  succ^  6patant.'    Chabot,  who 
gave  himself  no  end  of  trouble  to 


arrive  at  this  result,  and  whom 
each  concert  had  cost  about  a 
hundred  pounds,  in  addition  to  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  running  about, 
seeing  musical  critics,  sending  out 
tickets,  and  doing  lots  of  similar 
work  he  was  quite  unaocostomed 
to,  seemed  also  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  arrived  at  The  only 
drawback  he  felt,  but  did  not  wish 
to  acknowledge,  was,  that  about 
thirty  shillings  only  were  taken  at 
the  doors  on  each  of  the  occasiona, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  aa- 
pixant  was  chiefly  the  result  of 
complimentary  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  a  public  who  had  nothing 
to  pay  for  the  entertainment  In 
fact,  when  Chabot  made  another 
round  of  visits  to  his  friends  of  the 
press,  with  a  view  to  thank  them 
for  their  notices,  those  of  them  who 
knew  anything  about  music,  said 
to  him  something  that  could  be 
easily  put  in  this  way : '  Of  course, 
my  good  fellow,  I  am  always  glad 
to  oblige  you ;  but  I  must  say,  can- 
didly, that  your  pio<^^  has  a  good 
deal  more  to  learn  before  she  can 
claim  to  become  an  artiste.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  an  amateur,  and 
for  a  diawiag-room.  But  a  big 
hall  requires  a  great  deal  more. 
The  lad^  is  at  present  inclined  to 
get  out  of  tune  sometimes,  and  her 
medium,  too,  wants  more  exercise, 
with  a  view  to  see  whether  it 
cannot  be  strengthened  a  littie.' 
Chabot  would,  probably,  have  ar- 
rived at  the  same  eondnsion  if  he 
had  been  an  unconoemed  person ; 
but,  as  matters  stood,  these  re- 
marks almost  offended  him,  and 
threw  cold  water  upon  his  relsr 
tions  to  a  good  many  of  his  friends. 
,He  attempted,  however,  quietiy  to 
call  the  Countess's  attention  to 
these  opinions,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  make  her  exert  her- 
self more.  But  all  he  could  get 
in  answer  was,  that  his  Mends 
were  asses,  who  did  not  imderstand 
anything,  and  that  it  was  highly 
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rude  and  improper  on  his  part  to 
come  and  repeat  to  an  artiste  and 
a  '  femme  da  monde '  such  stupid 
and  misplaced  criticisms.  Tet  I 
haye  reason  to  beliere  that  the 
'  femme  da  monde/  at  least,  if  not 
the  '  artiste/  woold  not  haye  felt 
so  much  offended,  if  her  inclina- 
tion to  go  ont  of  tone  had  alone 
been  mentioned ;  for,  after  all,  she 
knew  that  this  was  a  thing  to  be 
remedied  by  stady.  Bat  what 
really  Texed  her  was  the  allusion 
to  her  mediam,  of  which  she  might 
have  been  really  proud  once,  and 
which,  under  the  influence  of  sup- 
pers and  all  sorts  of  other  pleasant 
parties  indulged  in  under  the  Em- 
pire, had  become  something  yery 
like  that  of  Blanche  D'Antigny. 
The  Oountess  was  quite  aware  of 
that;  nothing  yexed  her  more 
than  that;  and  nothing gaye  after- 
wards greater  pleasure  to  Chabot 
than  to  be  able,  in  his  rare  mo- 
ments of  sarcastic  disposition,  to 
say,  about  any  elegant  French 
lady  he  met  in  the  street  or  the 
theatres, '  Cest  peut-^tre  encore  un 
medium  abtm^  sous  I'Empire.' 

Meanwhile  all  sorts  of  unplea- 
sant rumours  reached  me  concern- 
ing the  state  of  Chabot's  affidrs. 
He  lost  his  position  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  London, 
and  it  was  Pearson  that  got  into 
his  place.  Unpaid  bills  and  debts 
rose  on  all  sides,  like  mushrooms. 
He  sold  out  atHunmersmith  eyery- 
thing  that  could  be  sold,  from  the 
leasedownto  a  good  many  reference 
books,  without  which  scarcely  any 
work  was  possible  for  a  journalist 
But  all  this  seemed  still  insufficient 
to  fill  the  gulf  which  was  already 
created,  and  which  became  larger 
and  larger  eyery  day.  I  did  as 
the  great  majority  of  his  friends 
haye  done — I  ayoided  seeing  him, 
and  watched  only,  through  the 
papers,  whether  Madame  Valerie 
Yalo  was  not  beginning  '  to  take ' 
somewhere,  and  whether  there  was 


not  at  least,  in  ihmt  'waj,  some 
hope  of  rescue  for  the  poor  man ; 
for  I  had  a  hint  from  Signor  Frntti, 
that  the  distinguished  ladj  had 
made  up  her  mind  '  de  planter  ]k 
oet  imb^ile/  as  soon  as  she  could 
see  her  way  clear  to  the  Opna, 
or  anywhere  else;  and  I  knew 
that  the  day  Chabot  would  haTe 
been  liberated  from  the  huge 
parasite  which  deyomed  hinoL,  be 
would  at  once  regain  all  his 
former  brightness,  brain-power, 
and  unabating  energy  for  woik. 
Unhappily,  the  papers  gaye  me 
always  the  sam^  information — that 
for  nothing,  Madame  Valerie  Yalo 
could  sing  as  much  as  she  liked  in 
the  endless  concerts  giyen  dnring 
the  season;  but  money  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  giye  her;  and 
so  Chabot  was  now  tied  to  her  by 
misery  still  more  strongly  than  by 
the  illusions  that  had  attracted 
him  fonnerly. 

Betuming  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember 1871,  I  did  not  find  the 
Countess  any  more  in  the  house ; 
but  I  found  Chabot  still  in  his 
garret.  She  went  away,  signing  a 
rather  heayy  bill  which  my  friend 
had  to  endorse,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  his  i)erson  was  to  re- 
main a  security.  But  a  good  many 
debts  remained  to  be  paid  outside ; 
and  I  knew  that  Chabot  was  often 
dining  on  cold  pork,  at  the  public- 
house  of  one  of  the  back  streets.  I 
met  him  once  going  out  of  such  an 
establishment,  in  the  middle  of  last 
winter.  He  had  no  oyercoat  on 
him,  and  looked  quite  shiyery; 
and  I  was  forgetful  enough  to  re- 
mark to  him,  that  it  was  yery  im- 
prudent on  his  part  to  expose  his 
health  in  that  way.  '  Well,  you  are 
an  innocent  fellow,  Azamat!  As 
if  you  did  not  know  that  I  like 
comfort  too  much  to  forget  putting 
on  a  warm  coat  when  it's  oold ! 
My  coat  is  still  au  dou  since  a 
memorable  eyening  when  I  had 
threepence  in  my  pocket,  and  when 
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she  wonld  not  leave  me  in  peace 
unleaa  I  took  lier  to  some  theatre, 
where  she  again  felt  dull,  because 
unable  to  understand  a  emgle 
word.' 

'  Now,  I  earnestly  hope  that  all 
this  will  be  soon  over,  since  jou 
don't  see  her  any  more,'  said  I,  by 
way  of  mending  my  misplaced  re- 
mark. 

'  Who  told  you  that  I  don't  see 
her  any  more?  I  Bee  her  every 
day  aa  usual.' 

'  Is  it  really  bo  1  And  for  how 
long  is  it  to  last  ?'  asked  I,  quite 
grieved  to  leam  that  the  poor 
fellow  WAS  still  ch'nging  to  the 
wtmian  who  robbed  him  of  mind, 
sool,  body  and  all.  ' "  The  grave 
alone,"  says  a  proverb,  "makes 
the  hump-backed  straight," ' 

'  Well,  we  shall  see.  At  all 
events,  you  need  not  take  the  last 
hope  of  the  fool  away.  I  have  done 
for  her  what  I  should  not  have 
done  for  a  daughter,  a  sister,  or  a 
wife,  and  I  don't  mind  anything 
that  has  happened.  But  I  muit 
have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing 
that  she  is  an  honest  woman. 
Else—'  He  closed  his  fist,  and 
a  lightning  of  deep  auger  crossed 
his  worn  out  face. 

'  Look  here,  my  boy,  this  is 
quite  foolish.  Ton  pick  np  the 
worst  of  all  imaginable  chamiihtt 
d'induttrU — a  high-life  ckevaiiir« 
d'indttttrit  of  the  secraid  Empire — 
and  wish  to  make  of  her  a  virgin 


priestess,  or  a  hard-working  Eng- 
lish Hadouna.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten what  she  used  ofton  to  say  in 
the  moments  of  her  cynical  btmst- 
ing  ?  That  she  would  break  down 
any  enemy  with  two  weapons : 
time  and  inertia.' 

'  And  JOU  have,  probably,  for- 
gotten what  the  invariable  repartee 
of  your  obstinate  Irish  friend  was 
on  such  occasions :  "  Qui  vivra. 
Terra."  Good-bye,  Azamst.  You 
are  gettit^  rather  too  English,  I 
am  afraid.' 

1  have  not  since  heard  of  Cha- 
bot,  nor  seen  him ;  but  I  met  the 
lady  twice.  On  one  occasion,  Ua- 
dameYal£rieYaIo  was  dining  gaily 
in  the  company  of  some  lawyers  at 
the  Star  and  Qarter ;  on  the  other, 
the  Countess  de  Pellet  was  pa- 
rading along  Oxford  Street  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  who  came 
over  from  France  at  her  request. 
She  is  learning  English,  and  is 
doing  the  hypocrite,  because  she 
knows  that  both  pay  well  in  Eng- 
land. She  is  mixing  with  lawyers, 
because  she  is  not  quite  sure  that 
Chabot  will  notget  her  into  trouble, 
and  thinks  she  may  as  well  have  a 
few  competent  persons  to  back  her. 
But  amidst  all  this,  the  sharp  eye 
of  this  worthy  descendant  of  pirates 
is  looking  out  for  some  new  booty, 
and  for  a  new  barque  to  carry  her 
to  some  new  country.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  may  have  to  bid  her  an 
early  farewell. 

Azamat-Batck. 
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TO  yon  who  hayo  '  seen  Naples/ 
and  yet  not  '  died/  I  wonld 
say, '  By  no  means  think  of  doing 
BO  until  yon  have  seen  Canada 
on  such  a  glorious,  rare  winter 
day  as  smiles  down  upon  us  now 
and  then.'  The  skies,  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue,  with  one 
or  two  great  heaps  of  fleecy  clouds 
tossed  carelessly  into  the  Tast 
background  of  emptiness,  looking 
BO  white  and  distinct  that  it  seems, 
would  you  but  lift  up  a  hand,  you 
could  bury  it  in  their  snowy 
depths.  The  pure  stretch  of  level 
snow,  field  after  field  dotted  here 
and  there  with  clumps  of  dark 
green  pines,  the  softly-rounded 
hills  rising  gradually  under  their 
dazzling  ooyering,  and  met  all 
the  blazing  midday  sun  lighting 
and  wanning  the  silent  beauty 
of  the  land  ;  these  make  such 
a  picture  as  once  to  behold  is  to 
remember  for  erer. 

There  is  a  calm  and  repose 
more  utter  than  floats  oyer  the 
orange  groyes  and  blue  lakes  and 
shimmering,  soundless  bays  of  the 
'  land  of  song  /  and  one  draws  a 
long  breath,  drinking  in  a  bound- 
ing life  and  vigour  with  the  frosty 
air,  that  sends  the  quick,  warm 
blood  coursing  through  one's  veins 
tumultuously.  There  are  dark 
specks  flitting  over  the  snow  and 
wheeling  round  in  the  clear  air ; 
and,  as  they  draw  near,  they  prove 
to  be  a  flock  of  snow-birds,  dainty 
and  fragile,  like  wee  ghosts  of  the  ' 
noisy  chatterers  that  filled  the 
air  with  sounds  of  life  and  the 
music  of  their  tiny  poet-souls 
(no,  they  haven't  souls;  but  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  had,  some- 
times) scarce  two  months  ago.  It 
seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
so  short  a  time  past  we  had  balmy 
zephyrs  and  rippling  streams,  and 
that    those    naked    spectres    of 


maple  trees  were  glowing  in  eodi 
regal  splendour  of  gre»i  and  gdd 
and  crimson  and  delicate  pink  is 
you  know  not  of  in  the  'ngfai 
little,  tight  little  island.'  Bat  t}» 
long,  drowsy,  dying  days  of  Indiis 
summer,  when  the  sun  hung  in 
the  heavens  like  a  baU  of  Sr, 
have  glided  by  silent  and  shadoYj, 
and  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the 
maple  groves  has  &ded  Yaofwn, 
and  the  leaves  have  ^'''PP^ 
silently  one  by  one,  and  the  basy 
birdies  have  twittered  a  lingering 
farewell,  and  left  the  soleam 
beauty  of  the  antximn  ds^  to 
seek  more  genial  winter  quarters, 
and  the  shrinking,  hesitating,  le- 
luctant  virgin  turns  to  her  frosty 
bxid^room  with  sighing  winds  aol 
tearful  showers  and  dull  gloom 
over  all  her  one-time  besntj. 
Gradually  he  took  her  to  bis 
freezing  arms,  and  touched  her 
rivers;  and  they  stood  still, 
twined  like  bands  of  silver  for  h£r 
decoration;  and  her  trees— they 
held  out  their  bare  arms  in  mute 
appeal  to  the  balmy  winds  veA 
warm  rains  to  release  and  le- 
clothe  them ;  and  then  he  corered 
her  over,  from  her  vine-wreathed 
head  to  her  shivering  feet,  with  a 
pure  white  mantle,  and  decked 
her  with  icy  diamonds  and  delicate 
and  wondrous  filagree  of  hosr- 
frost  for  a  crown ;  and  now,  as  she 
stands  in  her  calm,  cold,  unsallied 
loveliness,  is  she  not  beautifal 
beyond  description,  exalted  beyond 
praise  ?  It  is  impossible  to  stay 
indoors  on  such  a  day  as  this. 
There  are  snow-shoes  standing  in 
the  comer,  and  skates  hanging 
in  the  hall ;  and  there  is  a  merrVi 
resistless  jingling  of  sleigh  })el}Si 
and  a  vision  of  waving  robes 
and  dainty  rugs  and  stamping 
horses  before  the  window^  and 
down    go    pen    and    paper,  and 
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hurrah  for  the  snow,  the  sunshiiie, 
and  a  sleigh  ride ! 

We  must  put  on  the  warmly- 
lined  moccasins,  gaily  worked 
with  beads  and  yelvet  by  the 
squaws,  who  come  ronnd  to  sell 
their  flashy  handiwork  from  door 
to  door.  '  Qoot  moccasin ;  skin  of 
deer,  no  sheep !  squaw  make  him ; 
red  bead,  shiny !  Papoose  no  eat 
all  day ;  some  bread  for  old  squaw 
at  home.  Seigner  drunk  down 
town.  Buy  moccasin;  good  walk 
in  snow !  How  much  him  come  V 
And  three  dirty  fingers  are  held 
up  for  answer.  'Him  yer*  cheap; 
papoose  got  not^g  to  eat  all  day  i' 
And  the  dirty  child's  staring  eyes, 
as  it  peers  from  its  blanket  on  its 
mother's  back,  do  look  starred 
and  eager;  and  the  mother's 
broken  English  is  very  plaintive 
and  patient  in  its  unconnected 
story  of  meek  submission  and 
harsh  oppression.  There  is  some- 
thing yery  touching  in  the  bent 
head  and  heayily-laden  figure; 
something  that  goes  right  home 
to  our  woman-hearts  in  the  gentle 
gaze  of  those  liquid,  fathomless, 
sad,  brown  eyes,  so  ^t  we  take 
the  poor,  tawdry-looking  mocca- 
sins, and  sigh  as  the  thin  fingers 
close  oyer  the  three  crisp  dollar 
bills ;  and  this  brings  us  back  to 
the  time  we  lined  them  cosily  with 
soft  flannel,  and  put  them  on  for 
the  first  time. 

Charlie  hardly  had  strength 
and  patience  to  await  the  tedious 
process  of  wrapping  and  pinning 
and  princking,  which  are  the  ne- 
cessary prelude  to  an  afternoon's 
dissipation,  especially  if  it  is  to 
be  concluded  by  a  high  tea  with 
Mrs.  Orimsby ;  but  at  last  patience 
had  its  reward,  and  the  hot  bricks 
and  warm  shawls  and  soft-knitted 
'  clouds,'  with  the  dancing,  beating 
heart  inside,  and  oyer  them  was 
safely  tucked  under  the  last  buffiilo 
robe,  the  whip  cracks,  the  sil- 
yeiy    bells    jingle    their   merry 


music,  and  we  are  off  for  a  real 
Canadian  sleigh  ride. 

There  is  something  so  exhila- 
rating in  the  swift,  gliding  motion 
that,  with  eyery  jingle  of  the  bells^ 
one  feels  a  mad  desire  to  prance 
about  and  sing  or  shout  into 
the  cold,  clear,  colourless  air ;  but 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  with  a 
pair  of  high-bred  horses  going  at 
eyer  so  many  miles  an  hour,  and 
in  a  tiny  shell-shaped  sleigh  or 
'cutter,'  as  we  call  it,  of  about 
three  feet  in  width. 

All  these  winter  exercises — 
skating,  snow-shoeing,  and  sleigh- 
ing— ^make  one's  pulse  bound  and 
one's  heart  beat  too  fiut  for 
quietude;  but  in  the  skating 
and  SBOW-shoeing  the  muscu- 
lar exertion  keeps  the  spirits 
within  bounds,  and  the  tongue 
silent-— or,  at  least,  does  not  make 
it  noisier  than  u«ual — while  sitting 
still  in  a  sleigh  becomes  almost 
an  impossibility;  and  we  feel  we 
must  giye  yent  to  this  excess  of 
enthusiasm  in  some  way,  so  we 
sing.  There  is  a  great,  low,  shal- 
low box  on  runners,  commonly 
dubbed  a  'wood  sleigh/  and  in 
which  a  dozen  merry-makers  can 
be  cosily  packed  with  cushions 
and  buffido  robes,  that  is  often 
in  use  for  rollicking  excursions  to 
ample  fiumhouses,  where  '  tea  and 
turn  out '  is  the  programme  of  the 
eyening.  There  are  one  or  two 
of  these  yehicles  in  sight  now,  far 
off  on  the  gleaming,  beaten'  road ; 
and  across  the  country  comes  a 
faint  echo  of  sleigh  bells,  and 
merry  yoices  chanting  the  old 
Canadian  '  boat  song,'  with  which 
we  join  with  a  will,  laughing  a 
joyial  good-day  as  our  lighter 
yehicle  whirls  past  them,  and 
catching  their  ringing  'Bow, 
brothers,  row!'  softer  and  softer 
as  the  distance  grows  between  us. 

Here  weare  whiskingup  the  long 
pine-lined  ayenue  and  across  the 
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leyel  Uwn,  and  unrolling  onr- 
selyes,  like  great  animated  mom- 
mies, in  the  blaze  and  glare  of  a 
mammoth  fire  of  pine  logs,  and 
toasting  our  moccasined  feet  in  the 
grateful  glow,  while  we  munch 
golden  russets,  and  crack  hickory 
nuts  with '  flat-irons.' 

Through  the  wide  windows  we 
see  the  shadows  lengthening,  and 
the  sun  sinking  to  rest  behind  the 
snow-covered  hills;  and  through 
the  open  door  comes  an  agreeable 
odour  of  goodies  preparing  for  tea. 

Charlie  wonders  why  people 
can't  go  sleigh-riding  every  day, 
and  kind  Mrs.  Grimsby  straight- 
way invites  a  daily  repetition  of 
the  visit  untU  the  sleighing  is 
over,  which  he  as  gravely  accepts. 
I  must  give  you  a  peep  at  the 
charming  tea-table  in  the  middle 
of  the  pine-floored  kitchen,  a  sniff 
of  the  delicate  odours  that  tempt 
our  hungry  mouths,  and  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  a  taste  of  the 
dainties  as  well.  Who  shall  tell 
of  the  peculiarly  delicious  com- 
pounds, known  to  the  taste  of 
man  as  '  tea-cakes,'  which  you, 
dear,  clever  Engli^women  don't 
in  the  least  know  how  to  make, 
stir  ye  never  so  wisely?  Mrs. 
Grimsby  knows,  though ;  and  she 
places  the  snowy  pile  on  the  oval 
table  with  a  satisfied  smile,  that 
seems  to  say, '  There,  ma'am,  beat 
that  if  you  can.'  She  does  make 
the  most  charming  teas;  indeed, 
it  is  a  perfection  of  the  Canadian 
good-wife.  They  set  their  wits  to 
work  to  devise  new  and  enticing 
compositions,  which  all  go  under 
the  one  name,  'tea-cakes;'  they 
set  out  their  home-spun  linen 
white  and  fine,  and  their  home- 
made bread  sweet  and  light ;  their 
newly-churned  golden  buttisr, 
their  fresh  fruity  preserves  and 
jellies,  and  clear  virgin  honey, 
and — oh,  ye  gods  and  diminutive 
fishes ! — their  much-to-be-admired 
tea-cakes,  with  a  delightful  com- 


placency that  is  charming  to  \^ 
hold ;  while  they  serve  yea  genf- 
rously,  and  parry  praise  and  com- 
pliments with  an  ingenuity  tkt 
is  infinitely  edi^jring  and  amnsin^ 

Dear  me !  it  is  time  to  wrtp  ti|< 
again,  and  be  off  in  the  still,  ek&r 
moonlight,  with  cheerful  good- 
nights  from  the  hale  old  piooeer 
and  his  blooming  helpmeet,  uid 
many  entreaties  to  'come  soos 
again ;  you're  always  welcome !' 

Home,  through  the  gleanucg 
white  snow,  over  which  the  glaiu^ 
ingsteelrunnersglide  noiaeleBsIj— 
home,  past  the  gloomy  pine  groves 
and  the  bare  maples,  whose  pm\ 
limbs  are  sheathed  in  a  ooatiiig  d 
shining  ice,  and  hung  with  icicles 
like  reversed  tapers  on  a  Chrigt' 
mas-tree — home,  with  the  gay 
bells  ringing  £Bkinter  and  fainter 
in  my  sleepy  ears,  while  the  frost 
nips  my  nose  vengefully — home— 
and  I  wake  with  a  start  at  Cha^ 
lie's  loud  'Whoa!'  and  see  lights 
streaming  out  on  the  drive  from 
the  French  windows,  fighting  the 
pale,  wan  moonlight  with  a  niddy 
glow,  and  blending  with  it  out 
on  the  ghostly  shrubs  and  leafless 
trees  across  the  snow-covered 
croquet  ground. 

I  know  I  am  all  one  broad 
smile  of  delight  as  we  stand  for 
a  moment  on  the  steps,  and  look 
out  on  the  fieiiry-like  scene,  for 
Charlie  laughs  and  says,  'Happy, 
Mary?'  And  it  seems  as  if  a 
whole  year  of  delight  has  been 
crowded  into  those  six  hours.  It 
is  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  great 
sigh  that  I  turn  to  answer,  'I 
never  saw  anything  so  lovely  in 
my  life !'  And  there  are  tears  of 
overpowering  happiness  in  those 
same  eyes,  as  his  hand-clasp  an- 
swers to  the  cry  of  my  heart  Dear 
London  Society,  high  and  low, 
I  would  you  had  many  memories 
as  bright  as  the  lights  that  bring 
back  to  me  that  'Sleigh  ride  in 
Canada.'  Maby. 
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ONCE  apon  a  time,  the  maiden 
who  milked  the  cow  with  the 
crnmpled  horn,  and  who,  after 
that  healthful  and  invigorating 
occuiMition,  poised  her  snow-white 
pail  on  her  head,  and  tripped  it 
over  the  dewy  grass,  while  the 
soaring  lark  was  not  jet  &r  ad- 
Tanoed  with  his  morning  hymn — 
the  British  milkmaid,  by  nniyersal 
acclamation,  was  allowed  to  be  the 
very  image  and  reflection  of  sim- 
plicity and  innocence.  Hogarth  so 
pictured  her ;  so  she  appeared  in 
almost  every  romance  written  prior 
to  the  present  generation ;  so  she 
was  depicted  on  the  stage,  where 
thrilling  domestic  drama  was  en- 
acted. There  were  other  maids 
who  flgnred  in  domestio  drama — 
flower^lfi,  watercress-girls,  mil- 
lers' maids,  and  chamber-maids — 
bat  in  one  and  all  of  these  there 
was  developed  an  amonnt  of  arch- 
ness and  worldly  wisdom  that  in 
some  degree  prepared  the  audience 
for  the  possibility  of  her  yielding 
to  the  dasszling  temptations,  and 
wiles  and  fair-sounding  persua- 
siona  by  which  the  fascinating 
villain  with  the  cloak  and  gloa^ 
whiskers  imposed  on  her.  To  be 
sure,  the  audience  expressed  no 
di8^)probation  when  her  virtuous 
young  lover,  in  response  to  her 
ringing  shrieks  for  help,  appeared 
most  opportunely  at  the  garret- 
window,  and  shot  the  libertine 
through  the  heart;  but,  could  they 
have  brought  him  to  life  again, 
and  tried  him  in  cool  blood,  the 
probabilities  are  that  they  would 
have  found  him  guilty  with  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  But 
when  a  little  milkmaid  was  made 
the  victim — ^when  some  pink-and- 
white  pretty  creature,  in  spotless 
muslin  and  patent-leather  high- 
voL.  xzxL — HO.  oxxxn. 


heeled  shoes,  with  rosettes  that 
contrasted  bewitchingly  with  the 
dainty  stockings — was  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  ruth- 
less monster  in  the  cloak,  then  the 
fury  of  pit  and  gallery  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  actor's  perfect  de- 
lineation of  the  villain's  part  could 
scarcely  save  him  from  a  storm  of 
indignant  hisses. 

But  the  typical  milkmaid  is 
defunct — dead  and  buried  as  un- 
doubtedly as  that  model  mother  of 
the  race,  the  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
whose  unpretentious  tomb  is  an 
unfailing  attraction  for  stage-coach 
tourists  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who 
stay  for  refreshment  at  the  White 
Lion  at  Arreton.  '  As  innocent  as 
a  milkmaid,'  indeed !  It  might  go 
down  very  well  as  a  joke  in  a  bur- 
lesque; but  such  a  comparison, 
made  in  sober  earnest,  would  now 
be  received  pretty  much  as  if  one 
spoke  of  an  honest  horse-dealer,  or 
an  immaculate  trader  in  marine 
stores.  The  milkmaid  depicted  on 
the  accompanying  page,  making  al- 
lowance for  her  weatherproof  habi- 
liments, is  by  no  means  a  wicked 
or  designing-looking  person.  But 
we  know.  Our  good  friend  the 
*  Milk  Journal '  has  *  interviewed ' 
her  in  his  laboratory,  and  she  has 
come  out  anything  but  guiltless. 
Her  frank  and  open  countenance^ 
.the  fearless  manner  in  which  she 
has  raised  the  lid  of  her  pail  sheer 
under  the  nose  of  the  gossip-loving 
maid-of-all-work,  should  bespeak 
her  honest ;  but  the  odds  are  fear- 
fully against  the  rash  assumption. 
She  may  not  be  responsible  for  the 
counteifeit;  but  she  knows  quite 
well  that  the  contents  of  her  pails 
is  not  milk.  She  is  in  the  secreti, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  hS 
a  diabolical  relish  for  it.    Nay,  we 
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Are  willing,  for  our  ariist's  Bake, 
to  take  her  on  tmst,  and  believe 
that  it  ia  not  her  will,  but  her 
poverty  consenta  that  she  shall  be 
an  agent  in  the  purveying  of 
spurious  milk.  Then  it  becomes 
interesting  to  know  what  she  and 
the  maid-of-all-work  are  in  such 
earnest  discussion  about  Can  it 
be  concerning  the  '  young  man '  of 
^e  latter  ?  Bread  and  milk  are 
intimately  associated — perhaps  the 
milkwoman  brings  her  news  of 
the  baker.  No;  for  in  that  case 
there  would  be  a  twinkle  in  the 
milkwoman's  eye,  and  she  would 
not  stand,  as  she  does,  with  a 
space  between  her  and  the  gate. 
She  would  be  closer  to  the  area, 
leaning  against  the  railings,  and 
bending  her  head  to  whisper  the 
stealthy  message.  Nor  would  the 
maid,  whose  work  is  always,  look 
BO  sedate  and  grave.  She  would 
not  carry  her  hands  folded  under 
her  apron.  Gold!  She  would  not  feel 
in  the  least  degree  cold  if  the  talk 
was  of  him.  No ;  the  conversation 
is  of  something  more  grave  than 
sweethearting.  Perhaps  there  is 
sickness  in  the  house.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  maid's  chilli- 
ness may,  in  part,  be  accounted 
for  by  her  having  recently  emerged 
from  the  warm  chamber  in  which 
the  little  patient  is  lying  so  weak 
and  ill — ^some  small  child,  maybe, 
brought  by  fever  so  low  that  it 
can  scarcely  eat  at  all,  while  its  very 
existence  depends  entirely  on  its 
taking  nourishment.  'The  only 
thing  it  can  swallow,  poor  little 
thing,'  says  the  sympathetic  maid, 
'is  a  little  milk  and  arrowroot, 
and  the  doctor  says  that  unless 
she  has  this  very  frequently,  she 
can  do  no  other  than  sink  and  die.' 
This  must  be  bad  for  the  matronly 
milk-carrier,  who,  perhaps,  has 
babies  of  her  own.  She  knows  all 
about  the  stuff  in  the  cans,  and 
her  mental  reflection  must  be  that 
it  will  go  hard  with  the  poor  little 


invalid  if  its  convalescence  de- 
pends on  the  nourishing  propertiea 
it  contains.  She  thinks  of  the 
water  in  which  the  original  dairy 
produce  was  drowned,  and  of  the 
'mysterious  colouring'  that  was 
afterwards  added  to  give  its  pale 
corse  something  of  the  hue  of 
vitality  and  health,  and  she  feels 
like  an  evil  conspirator.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  she  may  find  the  white 
blinds  drawn  close  at  that  home, 
and  the  maid-of-all-work  with  red 
eyes  and  tearful;  then  will  that 
conscience  -  stricken  milkwoman 
turn  away,  feeling  bitterly  the 
pressure  on  her  shoulders  of  her 
yoke  of  servitude,  while  her  pailg 
hang  a  dead  weight  on  her  hands. 
Stem  necessity  compels  her  to  com- 
plete her  round,  and  her  cry  re- 
sounds in  the  crisp  frosty  air, 
'  Mee-oh !  Mee-oh !'  but  it  has  lost 
its  mellowness.  There  are  very 
few  who  notice  the  difference,  and 
those,  probably,  attribute  it  to  a 
sore  throat — ^to  a  cold  in  the  milk- 
woman's  head,  perhaps — ^but  wo, 
who  are  in  the  secret,  know  that  it 
is  the  milkwoman's  heart,  and  not 
her  throat,  that  is  sore,  and  that, 
were  she  not  able  to  find  expression 
for  her  remorse  in  that  doleful  wail 
of  'Me-ohl'  she  might  be  driven 
to  further  acts  of  adulteration  by 
weeping  into  her  milk-can& 

Now,  had  she  been  a  carrier  in 
the  service  of  the  Seal  and  Soft- 
sawder  Dairy  Company,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
commit  herself  in  the  way  above 
mentioned.  The  Seal  and  Soft- 
sawder  Company,  shrewdly  alert 
in  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
danger  of  leading  milk-carriers, 
maid  or  male,  into  temptation, 
adopt  the  wise  precaution  of  se- 
curing the  lids  of  the  pails  their 
servants  carry  out  by  means  of 
sealing-wax,  making  it  imperative 
on  them  to  serve  the  custcmier 
from  a  tap  inserted  at  Che  vessel's 
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"base.  Tkis  is  an'  exceUent  idea. 
Folks  believe  in  seals,  and  they 
haye  a  right  to  do  so;  and  when 
;a  milkman  affixes  his,  and  publicly 
pioclaims  it,  it  is  as  though  he 
'Cried  out, '  Behold  my  pledge  and 
guamntee!  By  this  red  wax  and 
the  symbol  impressed  on  it  I  de- 
clare that  within  this  vessel  is 
purity  alone.  The  milk  from  my 
establishment  has  not  been,  and 
•cannot  possibly  be  tampered  with ; 
it  is  real  and  unadulterated.'  No- 
thing, seemingly,  could  be  more 
fltraightforwaid  than  this;  but  alas! 
:analysis  has  shown  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  sealed  lid  'dodge'  is 
but  an  elaboration  of  deception. 
Somehow  (the  upright  daiiyman 
iBhrugs  his  shoulders,  and  points 
■significantly  to  his  rascally  carrier) 
water,  and  worse,  does  find  its  way 
into  these  sealed  receptacles,  and 
consumers  are  cheated,  after  all. 
The  milk-merchant  cannot  ac- 
count for  it,  of  course.  He  informs 
you  blandly  that  he  has  been  at  a 
great  expense  in  providing  these 
new  pails  to  obviate  the  evil  you 
complain  of,  and  that  the  &ilure 
of  his  system  (if,  as  you  aver,  it 
is  a  fiedlure)  is  quite  a  mystery  to 
him.  Perhaps,  however,  if  the 
tongues,  as  well  as  the  pails,  of 
the  carriers  were  not  sealed,  the 
tseeming  mystery  might  be  speedily, 
if  not  satisfactorily,  elucidated; 
and  that  being  done,  nothing 
would  remain  but  to  perfect  a 
system  proved  to  be  fetulty.  We 
have  learned  dogs,  and  learned 
pigs;  that  cows  are  not  incapable 
<i  extraordinary  feats  is  proved 
by  the  one  that  jumped  over  the 
moon.  Let  us  educate  our  cows ; 
let  us  teach  them  to  milk  them- 
^selves  in  the  strict  privacy  of  their 
habitations,  a  sturdy  short-horn 
keeping  sentry  at  the  cow-house 
-door  to  prevent  any  dishonest  crea- 
ture on  two  legs  from  entering; 
let  the  sagacious  animals  be  further 
provided  with  a  little  fire    and 


some  sealing-wax,  with  which  the 
lids  of  the  full  pails  may  be  se- 
cured and  stamped  with  a  hoof, 
no  other  brand  being  genuine. 
There  may  be  a  few  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  successfully  carrying 
out  this  idea ;  but,  as  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  get 
pure  milk  until  we  do,  it  should 
be  an  incentive  to  patient  trial. 

Until  that  excellent  newspaper, 
the  '  Milk  Journal,'  came  into  ex- 
istence, nearly  two  years  since, 
although  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
easiness prevailed  amongst  xis  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  fluid  that 
was  supplied  us  under  the  name 
of  milk,  little  that  was  reliable 
was  known  on  the  subject  Now, 
however,  thanks  to  the  invaluable 
researches  of  the  journal  in  ques- 
tion, our  eyes  are  completely 
opened  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  milk- 
man. The  only  consolation  to  be 
derived  from  the  careful  analysis 
of  hundreds  of  milk  samples — ob- 
tained from  vendors  in  all  parts  of 
London,  and  always  without  their 
knowing  the  purpose  for  which 
the  said  samples  were  obtained — 
is  this:  in  his  rapacity  for  profit 
the  milkman  stops  short  of  poison- 
ing us.  'The  result  of  our  exa- 
minations,' says  the  experienced 
chemist  to  whom  this  department 
of  the  Milk  Journal's  wholesome 
work  is  entrusted, '  is  quite  deci- 
sive against  the  occurrence  of  any 
kind  of  mineral  adulteration.  Not 
one  of  sixty  samples  was  adul- 
terated in  the  smallest  d^;ree  with 
salt,  or  chalk,  or  mineral  matter 
of  any  description;'  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extent  to  which 
the  frauds  of  putting  off  skimmed 
milk  for  pure,  and  of  adding  water 
to  the  article,  is  almost  incredible. 
We  are  told  that  genuine  milk 
should  yield  ten  per  cent  of  its 
bulk  in  the  shape  of  cream,  and 
twelve  per  cent — a  little  more  or 
less — of  solid  matter,  when  the 
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milk  is  dried  at  212^  Fah.    The 
Teiy   fint   inyestigations   of  the 
analyst,  however,  leid  to  some  cu- 
riona  disooTeries.      With  a   few 
hononiable  exoeptions  (duly  re- 
corded and    perpetuated    in  the 
pages  of  the  jonmalX  it  was  fonnd 
that  a  system  of  roguery  prevailed 
throughout  the  trade,  affiscting  the 
Milk  Company  no  less  than  the 
humble     baok-etreet     milkHshop 
keeper.     It  was  proved  that  an 
association  in  a  large  way  of  bu- 
siness, holding  a  contract  to  supply 
genuine  milk  for  the  use  of  the  pau- 
pers of  Holbom  Union,  improYed 
their  bargain  by  robbing  the  milk 
of  seven-tenths  of  its  cream,  and 
adding  water  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
a  quart  to  the  gallon.     But  the 
company  supplying  the  Shoreditch 
paupers  cut  it  finer  CTcn  than  this. 
An  analysis  of  this  precious  mix- 
ture disclosed  the  fiiot  that  it  was 
diluted  to  an  extent  that  made  it 
inferior  to  '  half-and-half.'  That  is 
to  say,  if  these  robbers  of  a  pauper 
child's  bread-and-milk  basin  had 
been  content  with  adding  a  gallon 
of  water  to  a  gallon  of  milk,  the 
result    of   analysis   would    hare 
shown  cream  5  per  cent,  solids 
6  per  cent. ;  whereas  the  figures 
appear,  cream  4  per  cent,  solids 
6*48  per  cent.    It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  metropolitan  work- 
houses and  unions  pay  annually 
the    sum  of    15,000?.  for  milk; 
therefore,  taking  the  stuff  supplied 
to  Holbom  Union  as  a  fair  ayerage 
sample,  metropolitan  rate-payers 
hare  to  pay  5000?.  a  year  for  water 
supplied    by    enterprising    con- 
tractors, at  the  rate  of  about  three- 
pence a  quart    It  may  be  some 
satisfaction  to  paupers,  howerer, 
to  be  informed  that  it  is  not  only 
of  folk  of  their  mean  estate  that 
the  milk-purveyor  takes  advantage. 
The  Blac&  List  published  in  the 
'  Milk  Journal '  contains  the  names 
of  those  whose  'walk'  is  restricted 
to  the  aristocratic  r^ons  of  May- 


fur  and  Belgravia.  Even  Boyalty 
itself  is  not  exempt  from  the  machi- 
nations of  the  dishonest  dairyman. 
A  purveyor  to  the  Queen  figures 
in  the  shameful  list,  and  the  re- 
sult of  two  analyses  shows  that 
the  royal  milk-jug  was '  Simpson- 
ized'  one  day  to  the  extent  of 
15  per  cent ;  and  a  few  days  after,, 
to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent 

There  are  neighbourhoods  — 
whole  districts,  of  miles  in  extent — 
where  genuine  milk  is  an  article 
not  to  be  obtained.  According  U> 
the  '  Milk  Journal,'  the  parish  of 
Islington  may  chum  this  distinc- 
tion. In  one  month  it  obtained 
from  fifty  milksellers,  great  and 
small,  samples  of  the  article  id 
question,  and  in  not  one  instance 
was  it  possible  to  return  a  &vour- 
able  report  Some  of  the  fifty  were 
less  roguish  than  others ;  but  all 
were  rogues.  Much  of  the  stofT 
that  was  tested  contained  no  cream 
at  all;  other  yielded  four,  three, 
two,  <me  per  cent,  instead  of  ten» 
while  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
water  added,  it  is  curious,  on 
glancing  down  the  long  list,  to 
note  each  vendor's  strict  adherence 
to  his  dishonest  systeuL  In  every 
case  two  samples  were  procured 
from  each  shop,  the  one  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  other;  but  the 
difference  exhibited  is,  in  most 
cases,  very  slight  Twenty  per 
cent  of  water  seems  to  be  the 
average  amount  of  adulteration, 
varying  scarcely  the  turn  of  a 
pump-handle  in  a  pailful. 

Apropos  of  the  eccentricities  of 
the  milk  trade  in  the  parish  of 
Islington  may  be  related  a  fibct 
not  generally  known.  Twice  a 
week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays^ 
which  are  market-days,  there  may 
be  seen  in  the  streets  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market,  in  Caledonian  Bead,  vend- 
ors of  milk,  who  differ  in  appear- 
ance very  remarkably  from  the- 
orthodox  milk-man  and  woman.. 
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The  Islington  market-day  milk- 
man is  a  person  who  is  not  yery 
suggestiye  either  of  sweet  breath 
•of  cows  or  the  delights  of  the  tea- 
table.  On  the  contrary,  his  Yoice, 
his  manner,  his  attire,  are  more 
significant  of  the  urging  on  of 
savage  dogs  to  bite  and  worry  the 
hocks  and  haunches  of  distracted 
bnUooks,  and  of  the  aiding  their 
efforts  of  torture,  by  means  of  a 
stout  ash-stick  tipped  with  a  steel 
prod.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful 
that  it  should  be  so,  sinoe,  by  pro- 
fession, the  man  is  what  his  bat- 
tered hat,  his  mud-bespattered 
boots  and  I^gings,  his  ochre- 
stained  ftistian  coat  bespeak  him 
— a  droTer.  It  is  only  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  that  he 
appears  in  the  comparatirely 
mild  and  pacific  character  of  a 
milkman.  He  does  not,  howerer, 
oonfoim  to  the  rules  and  usages  of 
the  craft.  He  is  burthened  with 
no  'yoke,'  and  he  eschews  the 
bright  and  decent  can.  In  place 
of  the  last  mentioned  he  carries  a 
commonplace  wooden  pail,  bor- 
rowed, probably,  from  the  water- 
man at  the  nearest  cab-stand,  and 
for  a  measure  he  has  a  public- 
house  pewter  pint  pot.  He  affects 
no  musical  cry.  What  he  has  to 
«ell  he  advertises  with  the  voice 
of  a  oostermonger,  setting  down 
his  pafl  in  the  mud,  the  more  con- 
veniently to  make  a  speaking-  , 
trumpet  of  his  hands,  to  assist  his 
roaring.  '  Hoy,  hoy  V  he  bellows, 
'  here  yer  har  1  Fresh  drawed, 
fresh  drawed,  and  on'y  tup'pence 
a  quart.  Gome  and  'ave  it  gin-u- 
wineP  That  it  ^  milk  from  the 
eow  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for,  as 
well  as  '  fresh  drawed,'  it  is  un- 
strained, and  the  liquid  in  the  pail 
bears  on  its  surface  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  the  hair  of  the  quad- 
ruped tiiat  yielded  it.  It  is  fresh 
enough,  this  milk,  and  probably, 
since  it  cost  the  vendor  nothing, 
at  may  be  unadulterated.    Why, 


then,  is  it  so  cheap  ?  Why  is  it 
sold  at  the  rate  of  twopence  a 
quart,  when  the  regular  dealer  in 
the  article  is  demanding,  and  ob- 
taining, fourpence  or  fivepence  for 
the  same  quantity  ?  In  the  first 
place,  good  reader,  and  as  above 
hinted,  these  drovers-tumed-milk- 
men  are  not  called  on  to  buy  what 
they  sell.  It  is  their  *  perquisite.' 
It  should  be  understood  that  of 
the  four  or  five  thousand  beasts 
exhibited  in  the  market  for  sale,  a 
very  considerable  number  are  cows 
'  in  milk.'  Now  a  cow  so  condi- 
tioned, if  over-driven  and  worried, 
is  apt  to  grow  restless  and  feverish, 
and  to  suffer  in  appearance  conse- 
quently. 

The  butcher  coming  to  the  mar- 
ket to  buy  may  wish  to  'kill'  that 
same  night;  and  he  is  far  too 
knowing  a  man  of  business  to  at- 
tempt to  convert  into  beef  an 
animal  whose  blood  is  unhealthily 
excited.  These  are  the  creatures 
on  which  the  drovers  are  permitted 
to  operate;  p&hing  amongst  the 
poor  beasts  huddled  in  their  pens, 
pail  in  hand,  and  with  a  keen  eye  for 
a  laden  udder,  and  milking  a  little 
here  and  a  little  tiiere  until  tiieir 
vessel  is  fulL 

The  obtaining  of  genuine  milk 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  pres- 
sure is  all  the  more  hopeless, 
because  those  who  deal  in  it  seem 
utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame 
as  regards  its  adulteration.  We 
are  commonly  informed  that,  for  an 
extn^  penny  a  quart,  we  may  'said, 
or  come  and  see  our  milk  drawn 
from  the  cow.'  This  can  only 
mean  one  thing,  and  that  is,  not 
that  Mr.  Oowkeeper  regards  a  visit 
to  his  cow-house  during  milking- 
time  worth  a  penny  as  an  in- 
structive, and  interesting  exhibi- 
tion, but  that  he  wishes  to  be 
secured  against  the  penny  loss  he 
shall  sustain  if  you  prevent  him, 
by  your  presence  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  from  withdrawing  from 
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your  quart  of  milk  to  the  extent 
of  twenty-fire  per  oeni,  and  sub- 
stituting water. 

The  most  mysterious  part  of 
the  business  is  to  understand  what 
becomes  of  all  the  milk  yielded  by 
the  cows  of  Great  Britain.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  converted  into  butter;  but,  if 
wo  may  beliere  all  that  we  hear 
and  read,  modem  iuTeution  has 
caused  the  use  of  milk  to  be  almost 
entirely  superseded  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  article  of  domestic 
consumption ;  the  chief  ingredient 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
composition  provided  for  spreading 
on  bread  being  imported  from 
Bussia  and  Australia,  in  enormous 
hogsheads,  exactly  like  those  one 
occasionally  sees  at  the  door  of  the 
tallow-chandler,  with  hog-lard,  and 
salt,  and  certain  flavourings  and 
coloured  matter,  of  a  secret  nature, 
and  doubtless  as  valuable  to  the 
manufacturer  as  are  certain  mys- 
terious dyes  to  the  makers  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods.  In  the  good  old 
times,  again,  milk  was  not  uncom- 
monly used  to  make  cheese ;  but, 
judging  from  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  house- 
keeper in  procuring  a  single  pound 
of  either  Cheshire,  Ghedder,  or 
Gloucester,  single  or  double,  that 
is  fit  to  be  eaten,  it  would  seem 
like  a  libel  on  cow  creation  to 
attempt  to  account  for  the  dearth 
of  milk  in  this  direction.  Every 
London  milk-purveyor,  of  whom 
you  may  adk  the  question,  is  ready 
with  his  answer.  It  is  rinderpest 
that  causes  the  scarcity :  it  is  foot 
and  mouth  disease :  it  is  the  failure 
of  last  year's  root  crops,  and  the 
pernicious  use  of  oilcake  as  cattle 
food  I  But  I  think  that  the  most 
ingenious  theory  was  that  pro- 
pounded by  our  own  milkman. 

We  never  suspected  him,  the 
villain  I  For  years  has  he  reple- 
nished our  milk-jug.  He  keeps 
cows  of  his  own,  and  has  a  meadow 


at  the  rear  of  his  premises  ia 
which,  when  off  du^,  the  homed 
creatures  disport  It  would  be  im« 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  genuine- 
looking  milkmaa:  ruddy -faced, 
fiurmerish— even  to  fiumyard  boots- 
and  a  sage-green  amock  frock — it 
seemed  as  though,  even  if  he  tried 
to  'doctor'  his  milk,  he  would,  in 
his  innocence  of  the  ways  of 
roguery,  make  such  a  hash  of  it 
that  he  would  never  attempt  the 
trick  again.  It  was  more  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  our  high  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Brooks'  chaEacter — it 
that  were  possible — ^thanfrom  any 
suspicion  we  entertained  of  his  in- 
tegrity, that  w«  procured  a  lacto- 
meter and,  one  fine  morning, 
plunged  it  into  a  measure  of 
Brooks'  milk,  so  'new,'  as  to  be 
positively  wann.  Judge,  then,  of 
our  amazement  when,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  the  faithful  in* 
strument  pronounced  Brooks  a 
cheat  1  It  seemed  impossibla  The 
lactometer  we  had  known  but  a 
few  hours :  Brooks  we  had  known 
for  years.  The  former  must  be  in 
error.  To  be  quite  sure,  we  carried 
it  to  our  friend  the  chemist  No. 
The  lactometer  was  correct! 

When  Brooks  called  that  after- 
noon, to  his  astonishment  he  wa& 
asked  to  cross  the  threshold  and 
walk  into  the  parlour.  From  his 
manner  of  passing  the  cuff  of 
his  innocent  sage-green  firock 
across  his  lips,  as  he  reverently 
mbbed  holes  in  our  door-mat 
with  his  nobnailed  boots,  my 
impression  is,  that  Mr.  Brooks  en- 
tertained the  pleasing  idea  that 
he  was  about  to  be  invited  to  par- 
take of  a  liquid  that  was  some- 
what more  exhilarating  than  milk. 
When,  however,  he  caught  sight  of 
the  lactometer,  his  countenance 
changed  instantly.  He  did  not 
wait  to  be  accused.  The  milk  was 
'  dashed '  a  little — he  admitted  it. 
'  But  it  wasn't  done  out  of  disho- 
nesty,' protested  Brooks  the  bold ;, 
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'  no  man  as  knows  me  can  accuse 
me  of  that.  The  fact  is,  sir,  there 
isn't  enough  milk  to  be  had,  and 
we  are  *litged  to  eke  it  it  out,  and 
make  it  go  as  £»  as  possible.' 

'  But  how  do  you  aocoimt  for 
the  scarcity  ?' 

'  Well  now,'  returned  our  milk* 
man, '  thaf  s  a  puzzler  to  a  good 
many,  but  Tve  worked  it  out  as 
clear  as— -' 

Seeing  that  Brooks  was  at  the 
moment  at  a  loss  for  a  simile,  I 
was  about  to  suggest,  '  as  clear  as 
fraud  detected  by  a  lactometer;' 
but,  possibly  suspecting  my  design, 
he  hastened  to  complete  his  halt- 
ing sentence— 'as  clear  as  crist- 
sh'll  I  can  make  it  out.  It  isn't 
the  poperlation  growing  in  ad- 
wance  of  the  cows,  'cos  natur'  is 
natur*,  and  the  poperlation  couldn't 
do  it,  if  it  tried.  It  isn't  rinder- 
pest, and  it  isn't  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  Likewise  it  isn't  short- 
ness of  green  crops  for  food ;  it's 
the  hincrease  of  factories.' 

And  as  Brooks  disclosed  the 
mysterious  secret  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and,  I  thought, 
cast  a  defiant  glance  at  the  lacto- 
meter, still  floating  in  the  milk — 
the  inexorable  instrument  that 
had  dealt  so  hardly  with  him,  as 
though  to  challenge  it  to  disproYC 
the  genuineness  of  his  opinion. 

'  The  increase  of  factories  ?'  I 
repeated,  not  a  little  amazed  at  his 
communication.  '  I  should  have 
supposed  that  an  increase  of  facto- 
ries would  haye  ensured  an  aug- 
mented supply,  rather  than ' 

'  But  you  don't  quite  under- 
stand me,  sir.  I  don't  mean  milk 
fioctories :  I  mean  factories  where 
weaving  and  spinning  is  going  on 
— cotton  mills,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  It's  the  feedin'  bottles  of 
Lancashire,  and  Manchester,  and 
Nottingham  that  is  draining  the 


country  of  its  cows'  milk,*  conti- 
nued Brooks,  evidently  desiring  to 
show  himself  obliging  and  afibble, 
if  not  strictly  honest  '  It  stands 
to  sense,  sir,  if  you  come  to  think 
of  it.  I've  got  a  friend  who  is  a 
foreman  at  one  of  the  largest 
babies' -  feedin' -  bottle  dealer's  in 
England,  and  he  tells  me  that 
hundreds  of  crates  of  these  goods 
goes  every  year  to  Lancashire 
alone;  and  why  is  it?  Because 
there  the  women  work  as  well  as 
the  men ;  and,  what  is  more,  they 
go  out  to  work.  That's  the  thing. 
They  go  out  to  work,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  mothers  of 
families,  and,  as  a  matter  o'  course, 
they  can't  take  th^  babies  with 
'em.  They  leave  'em  at  home,  poor 
little  creators,  to  console  their- 
selves  with  the  feedin' -  bottle. 
That's  how  the  milk  goes.  It 
stands  to  reason.  Poor  people 
don't  go  in  much  for  milk — a 
hap'orth  is  as  much  as  they'll 
take  for  the  whole  fifunily's  tea; 
but  you  can't  keep  a  baby's  feed- 
in'-bottle  going  from  morning  till 
night  under  a  couple  of  pen'orth. 
That's  how  the  milk  goes,  sir,  and 
that  accounts  for  its  being  so 
scarce.  And  that's  what  it'll  be 
here,'  continued  Mr.  Brooks,  pro- 
phetically, 'if  we  don't  keep  a 
sharp  look  out.  It's  all  very  weU, 
this  agitation  about  women's 
rights,  and  their  wanting  to  know 
why  they  can't  follow  this  trade 
and  that,  as  men  do ;  but  it  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  those  that  advo- 
cate cheap  milk,  if  ever  they  get 
their  way.  Mothers  out  at  work 
means  babies  at  home,  and  falling 
back  on  the  feedin'-bottle.  And 
up  milk  will  go,  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  until  a  cow  that  yields 
bountiful,  will  be  as  waluable 
almost  as  a  goose  that  lays  golden 
eggs.' 
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By  Joseph  Hattost. 


A  COACH  suddenly  pulled  up 
on  a  country  highway;  the 
horses  prancing;  the  driTer  and 
his    passengers    looking  after    a 
fox  which   has  recently  crossed 
the  road.     Two   dogs,  the  first 
of   a  pack  in  full  cry,  are  tear- 
ing away,  their  noses    close  to 
the    scent,    their    bodies    almost 
under  the  coach.    In  the  distance 
come  the  huntsmen,  making  a  pic- 
turesque group    in    the  autumn 
landscape.    It  is  a  Leeds  coach. 
The  driver  has  an  eye  to  sport. 
He  will  not  ran  the  risk  of  spoil- 
ing the  scent.     His  shiny-coated 
cattle  rear  and  plunge  at  their 
sudden  pull  up.     They  are  on  a 
bridge    spanning    an    old  water- 
course, which  gives  the  artist  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  accessories 
that  help  the  general  effect    It  is 
altogether  a  rare  piece  of  work, 
full  of '  go,'  admirable  in  composi- 
tion, the  horses  living,  breathing 
animals,  the  coach-passengers  ge- 
nuine travellers,  the  scene  English 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  picture  is  Ben  Herring's.  It 
is  unfinished.     The  horses  are  not 
completely  harnessed.    The  driver 
has  no  reins.  The  dogs  on  the  road, 
like  some  of  Landseer's,  are  mere 
outlines.     It  was  the  artist's  last 
picture.     His  hand  faltered  and 
fell  while  he  was  engaged  upon 
the  concluding  touches.    He  died 
in    presence    of    his  own   bright 
autumnal  creation.     I  sat  in  his 
little  studio  a  few  days  ago,  and 
contemplated  his  work.  An  infant, 
born  five  days  before  his  sudden 
death,  sat  crooning  and  crowing  at 
the  painted  horses.     The  autumn 
wind  came  moaning  through  the 
forest,  the  forest  in  which  Herring 
often  wandered  smoking,  thinking. 


and  catching  butterflies.  His  cot- 
tage and  studio  stand  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  £pping  Forest  notfar  firom 
Chingford.  I  looked  in,  with 
sympathetic  curiosity,  to  see  the 
artist's  work-room. 

As  a  rule  there  is  nothing  half 
so  cosy  as  artists'  studios,  though 
their  style  and  fashion  are  as 
varied  as  the  works  of  their 
owners.  A  few  odd  examples  may 
be  mentioned.  MiUais'  studio  i» 
fitted  up  with  artistic  taste  and 
elegance.  Few  painters  are  so  com- 
fortably provided.  To  my  thinking, 
a  studio  should  be  elegantly  and 
artistically  furnished.  Millais'  soft 
carpet,  his  classic  vases,  the  flow- 
ing drapery,  his  pretty  little  piano,, 
his  soft  lights,  the  well  balanced 
colour  of  his  furniture,  and  hi» 
flowers  lying  carelessly  here  and 
there,  are  apropos  in  the  highest 
degree.'  Mr.  O^eil  has  a  severer 
taste;  but  the  silence  of  distant 
fields  and  forests  seems  almost  to 
reign  in  the  admirably-constracted 
work-room  in  which  'Eastward 
Ho !'  and '  Home  Again '  grew  and 
astonished  the  artist's  friends.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  big,, 
dull  side  of  that  famous  ship 
would  startle  the  first  beholders 
who  had  access  to  O'Neil's  studio. 
They  thought  their  friend  mad 
to  fill  his  foreground  with  suck 
an  ugly  mass;  but  they  were 
silenced  when  the  real  homely 
Englishmen  and  women  b^an  to 
come  down  the  side,  saying  fare- 
well to  the  gallant  fellows  who 
presently  crowded  the  deck  and 
looked  over  the  bulwarks  at  the 
sorrow-stricken  dear  ones  for  whom 
the  old  boatman  was  waiting  below. 
A  contrast  to  both  these  studios  is 
that  of  Ben  Leader,  who  has  made 
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his  way  to  the  front  as  a  landscape 
artist  It  is  surronnded  by  the 
country  which  Leader  loves  to 
paint ;  the  middle  distance  is  fine, 
rich,  open  meadow  land ;  in  the  far 
distance  the  Malvern  hills  mount 
up  to  the  sky  in  a  graceful  out- 
line that  rivals  the  sun's  own  pic- 
tures of  cloud  mountains.  Leader's 
studio  is  as  simple  as  the  most 
ordinary  workshop.  There  is  no- 
thing in  it  to  distract  the  artist's 
attention  from  his  work  or  to 
relieve  the  eye  when  it  is  weary ; 
but  the  worker  has  all  kinds  of 
shutters  and  mechanical  contriv- 
ances for  the  management  of  his 
lights ;  and  he  paints  with  great 
facility,  working  with  unflagging 
earnestness  while  he  is  at  it. 
If  he  wants  a  change,  there  is  his 
horse  at  the  door,  and  a  glorious 
country  to  ride  thiough,  with  the 
old  city  of  Worcester  lying  down 
yonder  in  the  valley  by  the  Severn. 
The  finest  studio  I  ever  visited — 
it  would  hold  all  those  I  have 
mentioned — is  Dora's,  in  Paris.  It 
was  planned  long  before  the  artist 
became  fieunous.  When  there  was 
some  doubt  about  his  pictures 
being  hung  at  the  French  Academy, 
he  said  to  his  friend  Jerrold,  '  I 
will  have  my  own  salon ;  if  they 
wish  to  see  my  pictures,  they  must 
come  there.'  Brave  words;  in 
them  spoke  out  the  conscious  soul, 
the  firm  will,  the  true  genius.  It 
was  akin  to  Disraeli's  prophetic 
speech, '  The  time  will  come,'  &c. 

But  I  am  wandering  for  away 
from  that  simple  little  studio  in 
the  cottage  gurden  by  the  forest, 
with  its  unfinished  pictures,  and 
its  strange,  sad  silence.  Ben  Her- 
ring was  a  simple-minded,  gentle, 
homely  man,  with  few  wants  and 
aknost  childish  pleasures.  His 
studio,  a  square  wooden  building, 
contained  not  only  his  works,  but 
his  chief  amusements.  With  an 
infinite  amount  of  labour  and  in- 
genuity he  constructed  round  three 


parts  of  the  room,  on  a  thick 
shelving,  breast  high,  a  railway. 
He  had  a  panorama  of  open  ooim* 
try,  fields,  T^oods,  towns,  villages,, 
bridges,  at  the  back  of  it  Engines, 
carriages,  points,  model  station- 
houses,  all  were  his  own  manufac- 
ture. He  had  ordinary  iKussenger 
trains,  luggage  trains,  mail  trains. 
They  made  regular  journeys ;  they 
were  timed;  they  were  shunted; 
they  were  subject  to  points ;  they 
came  and  went  with  due  regularity. 
The  artist  worked  them  by  a  sort 
of  spindle  and  cord;  and  during^ 
the  intervals  of  work  it  was  hi& 
delight  to  sit  and  smoke  and  watch 
the  trains.  His  little  ones  climbed 
his  knees  and  went  into  ecstacies 
at  the  sight ;  and  his  neighbours 
often  came  in  to  share  in  their 
amusement  At  one  point  of  the 
line  he  constructed  a  tin  bridge, 
almost  for  the  sake  of  the  rattle  of 
the  trains.  He  had  a  heavy  tmck 
laden  with  an  iron  screw-nut,  and 
now  and  then,  after  an  operation 
of  shunting,  he  would  leave  it  on 
the  line  where  the  mail  train 
would  shortly  pass.  Presently  the 
fast  train  would  come  rattling 
along  over  the  metal  bridge,  and 
then  rush  pell-mell  into  the  lug- 
gage truck,  causing  a  terrible  acci- 
dent, at  which  Herring  and  his 
friends  would  laugh  heartily,  a& 
they  picked  up  the  wooden  passen- 
gers, readjusted  the  train,  and 
cleared  the  track  for  coming  traffic* 
It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  an 
artist  who  loved  horses,  and 
painted  them  as  if  he  loved  them,, 
should  have  found  so  much  delight 
in  a  toy  railway.  The  pleasures- 
and  amusements  of  men  of  genius 
would  make  an  interesting  book.. 
I  commend  the  subject  to  some 
apt  and  thoughtful  compiler.  The 
name  of  Ben  Herring  is  worthy  of 
being  classed  with  men  of  genius ; 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  mado 
a  far  higher  name  than  that  of  his- 
father.    But  as  to  his  amusements,. 
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there  lies  in  his  studio  another 
reminiBoenoe  of  them,  in  a  little 
cabinet  of  insects  and  butterflies. 
He  knew  aknost  eyery  kind  of 
moth  in  the  forest. 

'  Brindle  moth  and  Golden  Spot, 
BrambU  mothy  Bnff  Tip,  and  Dot, 
Mottled,  Willow,  Peach  and  Pearl, 
With  dusty  stripe  and  crimson  carl, 
Silk  and  satin,  brown  and  red. 
Burnished  brass  and  Devil's-head.' 

He  knew  them  every  one,  and  wan- 
dered after  them  eyerywhere.  As 
a  collector  he  was  humane  and 
^ntle;  he  killed  his  specimens 
with  chloroform  on  the  instant  of 
capture.  In  the  centre  of  his 
atudio  he  had  a  small  billiard- 
table,  the/oc-ttmiZe  almost  of  one 
that  stands  in  Leader's  work- 
room. Now  and  then  he  would 
play  a  game  with  an  imaginary 
opponent,  who  sometimes  ran  him 
yery  hard  and  occasionally  beat 
bim. 

Ben  Herring's  studio  remains 
almost  as  he  left  it  The  trains; 
the  moths;  the  billiard-table ;  the 
paragraph  about  his  &ther  draw- 
ing &e  three  heads  on  the  back  of 
a  dieque  at  the  Bank  of  England 
stuck  on  the  wall ;  two  or  three 
unfinished  pictures  here  and  there; 
an  exquisite  little  finished  painting 
of  a  stag's  head — a  memorial  of 
the  last  stag  killed  in  the  forest;  a 
fishing  rod;  a  few  old  pipes;  some 
''Gentleman's  Magasdnes;'  a  mo- 
delled head  or  two  of  horses ;  the 
familiar  easel,  the  palette,  a  few 
tubes  of  colour.  One  of  the  un- 
finished pictures  is  '  Qoing  to  the 
Horse  Fair.'  The  original  of  this 
was  painted  on  commission  for  a 
print  publisher,  who  gaye  him  5007. 
for  it.  The  one  now  on  the  wall 
was  being  painted  for  the  engrayer. 
But  the  printeeller  fiedled;  and, 
fiomehow  or  another,  a  mistaJce  was 
made  by  an  auctioneer,  and  the 
original  was  bought  by  an  Ameri- 
•oan  for  a  nominal  sum.  and  taken 
to  the  States. 


Another  unfinished  picture  worth 
mentioning  is  'The  Betired  Ac- 
tress.' It  is  an  interior  of  a 
country  stable,  in  which  stands  a 
white  mare,  once  a  fayourite  of  the 
circus,  with  a  foal  reclining  at  her 
feet.  A  couple  of  pigeons  are 
I)erched  on  a  tub,  and  some 
poultry  are  picking  up  a  liying 
among  the  straw.  The  top  half  of 
the  stable^oor  is  open,  showing  a 
pleasant  bit  of  landscape.  His 
latest  finished  picture  has  been 
sent  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition. 
It  is  called  'Green  Bleeyes  leads,' 
and  is  a  breezy  bit  of  steeple- 
chasing.  Eyerybody  who  takes  an 
interest  in  our  national  sports, 
knows  this  artist's  famous  pair  of 
pictures, '  Silks  and  Satins  of  the 
Turf,'  and '  Silks  and  Satins  of  the 
Field.'  The  publisher  of  these 
deared  40007.  by  his  purchase. 
The  coloured  copies  are  now  among 
the  most  fetyourite  of  sporting 
prints.  Herring  used  to  reoeiye  a 
guinea  each  for  signing  the  ariisfs 
proofiB,  and  he  made  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  this  way. 

Among  the  sketches  in  the  dead 
artist's  studio  is  one  by  Charles 
Herring;  it  is  a  haryest  scene, 
roughed  out  on  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  and  shows  the  touoh  of  a 
master  hand.  Charles  Herring 
died  young,  and  unknown.  He 
assisteid  his  father  in  the  pahny 
days  of  that  funous  author  of 
'  The  Frugal  MeaL'  J.F.Hening, 
the  father  of  Ben  and  Charles,  was 
a  self-made  man.  He  was  a  natiye 
of  Doncaster.  As  a  boy  he  was 
fond  of  painting ;  but  he  did  not 
commence  real  art  work  until  late 
in  life.  His  rise  was  ahnost  the 
result  of  accident.  One  day,  sitting 
next  the  driyer  of  a  coach  whose 
horses  were  giying  him  yery  serious 
trouble.  Herring  got  pennission 
from  the  whip  to  take  the  reins ; 
whereupon  he  at  once  proyed  him- 
self to  be  quite  an  accomplished 
coachman;    and  this  led  to  his 
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taking  an  engagement  in  that 
Mtpaoitf .  While  tooling  his  coach 
one  day,  he  pointed  ont  to  a  pas- 
senger some  of  the  beantiee  of  the 
country,  in  sach  artietically  tech- 
nical langaage  that  the  passenger 
discoTered  his  predilection  for 
painting.  The  passenger  proved 
to  be  not  only  a  lover  of  art,  but 
— what  was  more  to  the  pnipose 
joflt  then — a  man  of  money,  and 
he  gave  Herring  the  means  of  pro- 
Bocnting  his  studies.  The  result  is 
well  known.  Ho  painted  nearly  all 
her  Majesty's  favourite  horses ;  he 
left  behind  him  works  that  will  live 
for  ages;  for  years  he  filled  the 
position  of  s  country  gentleman, 
living  among  his  hunters  and  his 
dogs  at  Tonbridge  Wells.  He 
married  a  second  time,  late  in 
life,  and  his  widow  b  still  livit^. 
There  is  only  one  son  now  living, 
the  two  who  especially  inherited 
his  genins  being  Charles  and  Ben. 
The  former  died  at  the  age  to 
thirty,  the  latter  at  forty.  These 
sons  worked  hard  in  company  with 
tJieir  father,  and  on  some  of  his  beet 
pictures ;  Charles  at  an  early  age 
givii%  the  very  highest  promise  of 


future  power.  It  is  a  tare  thing^ 
to  see  children  inheriting  a  father's 
genius.  The  Herrings  ate,  however, 
remarkable  examples  of  trans- 
mitted genius.  Ben  Herring  had 
no  equal  in  those  days  as  a  painter 
of  the  house,  whose  anatomy  was 
to  him  an  open  book,  every  lino 
of  which  he  knew  by  heart  A 
sister  of  poor  Ben's  is  married  to 
Harrison  Weir,  who,  in  another 
walk  of  animal  painting,  has  made 
a  lasting  name  in  art. ' 

Ben  Herring  died  a  few  years 
too  early  both  for  &me  and  fbt~ 
tuna  If  there  is  anything  in  in- 
bntilemanifeetations  of  genius,  his 
youngest  child  will  some  day  be 
heard  of  in  the  art-woild.  I  left 
it  still  crooning  and  crowing  at 
that  unfinished  picture  of  the  coach 
and  hotsea ;  and,  passing  through 
the  garden,  my  eyes  rested  upon  a 
pinky  clump  of  rose  leaves  which 
had  Mien  before  the  first  froet  of 
the  autumn. 

'  LeaTH  h«re  their  time  to  frll. 
And  flowcn  to  irithet  at  the  MnrCh  wimd't 

bmth, 
And  atan  to  nt  ;-^ut  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seuona  for  thine  ovn,  O 

Dfith!' 
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IN  onoe  more  gathering  up  the 
threads  of  this  subject  from 
other  years,  and  endeavonring  to 
address  a  lay  audience  from  a  laic 
point  of  view,  one  would  natuially 
•desire,aocordiiig  to  the  limited  mea- 
sure of  one's  ability,  to  grasp  some 
medical  subject  for  which  we  all 
have  an  affinity,  and  which  may  be 
of  usefulness  to  some.  But  in  these 
papers  I  enter  into  an  implied  bar- 
gain with  my  readers  to  tell  them 
something  picturesque  and  odd — 
something  that  may  even  be  roman- 
tic and  sensational :  but  I  am  also 
troubled  with  the  uneaqr  idea  that  I 
might  yentilate  some  matters  that 
might  be  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  some  of  us.  lamlikesome 
honest  citizen  who  basonlygotsome 
mo^t  extent  of  garden-plot,  which 
he  feels  bound  to  lay  out  with 
ilowers,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  some  yearnings  towards  homely 
but  esculent  vegetables ;  or,  to  vary 
the  simile,  just  as  mathematicians 
have  their  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics, BO,  in  discussing  questions 
of  medical  life  and  science,  one 
desires  not  only  to  look  at  the 
subject  on  its  abstract  and  literary 
side,  but  to  aim  at  some  concrete 
good.  I  will  propose,  lector  bene- 
vole,  that  we  attempt  a  compro- 
mise ;  that  whilst  in  random,  dis- 
oursiye  talk  1  am  permitted,  as 
heretofore,  to  cull  some  anecdotes, 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  such  as 
outsiders  may  care  to  gather  from  a 
particular  science,  I  may  yet  dwell 
on  matters  that  may  be  of  essential 
home  interest  to  us,  and  hope  there 
may  be  a  somewhat  serious  design 
and  meaning  underlying  our  olla 
jpodrida. 

In  Medicine,  the  first  object  of 
interest  and  attention  is  the  medi- 
cal man  himself.  An  author  is  to 
me    something    more    interesting 


than  anything  he  does  in  author- 
ship; a  great  classic's  works  are 
only  the  fossil  remains  of  a  ya- 
nished  world  of  intelligence.  When 
patients  ponder  on  pills  and  po- 
tions, I  the  rather  wonder  why 
they  do  not  examine  into  the  nature 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  their  medical 
man.  They  may  depend  upon  it 
that,  if  he  is  worth  much,  he  will 
be  examining  into  their  nature  and 
idiosyncrasy.  The  great  question 
for  the  patient  to  solve  is,  whether 
his  doctor  has  got  the  mystic  gift. 
He  may  be  chuckfnl  of  science; 
tap  him  anywhere,  and  there  will 
be  a  clear-running  stream  of  fact 
and  comment;  but  the  practical 
question  is,  whether  he  will  prove 
a  healer  to  me.  High  science  may 
leave  a  man  very  stupid  for  prac- 
tice. The  knowledge  of  things  is 
but  an  adjunct  to  the  knowledge 
of  ends.  The  physician  aware,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  all  the  dan- 
gers his  patient  is  liable  to,  should, 
then,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
select  the  best  means  of  obviating 
them;  but,  though  he  had  the 
whole  materia  medica  by  heart,  he 
would  not  be  nearer  his  mark,  if 
he  knew  nothing  of  disease;  and 
this  is  essentially  the  full-gotten 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  im- 
pressed on  him  through  a  suscep- 
tibility of  his  mind  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  acquisition  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry.  To  re- 
member well  the  pains  and  the 
moments  of  relief  of  all  thesufferers 
he  has  witnessed  is  the  first  requi- 
site of  a  physician ;  to  couple  these 
with  their  attendant  circumstances 
and  to  store  them  up  too,  is  a 
farther  extension  of  the  practical 
intelligence.  On  this  foundation 
he  ought  to  build  a  store  of  nature- 
knowledge,  of  book-knowledge,  and 
of   logical    acumen.    As  a  man. 
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prndent  for  himself,  should  re- 
member adequately  all  his  own 
pains,  so  a  man  skilfully  prudent 
for  the  sick,  should  remember  all 
their  pains  and  weaknesses  in  the 
first  instance ;  Ids  head  should  be 
more  full  of  misery  than  the  box 
of  Pandora,  and  his  only  solace 
should  be  tiiie  hope  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  a  wise  set  of  sentences, 
which  I  haye  found  stored  up 
4imong  my  medical  notes  and  re- 
flections, and,  I  believe,  goes  pretty 
deep  into  the  heart  of  things  me- 
dical. 

If  a  medical  man  shows  at  great 
•dyantage  in  your  home  or  in  Ids 
own,  there  is  one  place  in  which 
he  is  too  often  uncomfortable,  and 
makee  othe^  people  uncomfortable 
«s  well.  This  is  the  witness-box. 
There  is  hardly  any  great  trial  for 
murder,  but  doctors  and  counsel 
come  into  fierce  collision ;  there  is 
the  oonfiict  of  medical  testimony, 
and  the  common  sense  of  judge  and 
jury  is  frequently  insulted.  It 
would  be  a  golden  rule  for  a  me- 
dical man  never  to  use  a  scientific 
term  if  a  popular  term  would  serve 
his  ufle  as  well.  The  medical  man 
not  only  states  facts,  but  obtrudes 
his  explanations  and  theories 
about  them,  and  does  so  in  highly 
technical  language.  The  l^^l  mind 
revolts  against  the  assumption  of 
the  medical  mind,  and  in  this  way 
much  prejudice  is  done  to  science. 
The  lawyers  are  pretty  unanimous 
in  holding  that  a  medical  man  is 
the  worst  possible  witness.  He 
cannot  plead  privil^e,  like  the 
lawyer  or  the  confessor,  and  Ids 
best  plan  is  to  teU  his  story  at 
onoe  in  the  most  intelligible  and 
straightforward  way  that  he  can. 
The  endnent  German  physician, 
Caspar,  who  for  many  years  was 
forensic  physician  to  the  Berlin 
justiciaiy  courts,  is  very  severe 
upon  medical  witnesses :  '  How 
often  have  I  heard  physicians 
dng  to  the  judge  and  jury  of 


"  excited  sensibility"  "  roflcx  move- 
ments," "coma,"  " idiopathic," d;c., 
without  for  one  minute  considering 
that  they  were  using  words  and 
expressions  wholly  unintelligible 
to  unprofessional  parties!'  Cas- 
par's work  is  a  perfect  Thesaurus 
of  odd  incidents  and  cases ;  and  if 
read,  it  ought  to  be  compared  with 
Taylor's  'Medical  Jurisprudence,' 
that  we  may  compare  the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and 
Prussian  systems.  The  Prussian 
plan  of  having  an  accredited  me- 
dical officer  attached  to  a  court, 
who  in  some  sort  of  way  is  a 
minister  of  justice,  is  certainly  an 
improvement  on  a  scene  not  in- 
frequently witnessed  in  English 
courts,  where  a  criminal  trial  is 
turned  into  an  arena  for  the  con- 
flict of  scientific  testimony. 

If  you  take  the  volumes  of  Cas- 
par, and  Professor  Taylor's  book, 
and  throw  in  a  little  more  spark- 
ling literature,  like  'Christison  on 
Poisons ' — Christison,  like  the  Fat 
Boy,  will  make  your  flesh  creep — 
you  will  have  the  materials — a 
veritable  huge  quarry — out  of 
which  you  may  hammer  all  kinds 
of  sensational  and  romantic  stories. 
Ton  may  read  up  the  Murderers, 
just  as  old  Boflin  read  up  the 
misers.  There  is  the  eccentric  Miss 
Blandy,  of  Oxfordshire,  who  poi- 
soned her  father  as  a  means  for 
promoting  her  matrimonial  pro- 
jects; the  highly  luxurious  and 
wealthy  people  who  have  tried  to 
poison,  not  with  vulgar  lead  and 
arsenic,  but  with  silver  and  gold : 
the  aberrant  wife  who  poured 
poison  down  her  husband's  open 
mouth,  as  he  was  sleeping.  Then 
there  are  cases  where  a  three- 
volume  plot  might  easily  be  elabo- 
rated— ^where  a  man,  or  woman, 
has  actually  taken  poison,  and 
secreted  poison  about  the  efiiects 
of  an  innocent  person,  that  sus- 
picion and  punishment  might 
be  directed  towards  the  innocent 
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person.  These  are  cases  out  of 
ChristisoR.  That  learned  professor 
giyes  a  word  of  caution  against  a 
practice  that  has  reodyed  consider- 
able laudation.  Some  preparation 
of  antimony '  is  often  foolishly  used, 
in  the  way  of  amusement,  to  cause 
sickness  and  purging,  and  likewise 
to  detect  servants  who  are  sus- 
I)ected  of  making  free  with  their 
mistress's  tea-box  or  whisky-bottle; 
and  in  both  of  these  ways  alarming 
efifects  have  sometimes  been  pro- 
duced.' It  is  curious  to  see  the 
race  between  sin  and  science :  how 
the  tests  of  the  chemist  even  more 
than  keep  up  with  the  craft  of  the 
murderer.  Some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated poisons  are  of  compara- 
tirely  recent  date.  Prussic  acid 
was  discoTered,  not  so  yery  many 
years  ago,  by  Scheele — ^though  poi- 
soning by  cherry-laurel  was  a  well- 
known  process ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Bugeley,  first  brought 
strychnine  into  such  felonious  po- 
pularity. The  toxicologists  can 
count  up  their  martyrs  to  science. 
It  is  curious  to  obserre  how  each 
advancing  wave  of  time  blots  out 
the  records  of  crime.  The  crime 
that  was  a  national  event  becomes 
a  tradition — is  lost  in  a  black 
abyss  of  forgetfulness.  There,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  let  such 
traditions  rest. 

We  come  back,  however,  to  the 
point  of  departure  from  whence  we 
digressed.  The  culture  of  the 
medical  man  is  also  combined  with 
a  very  large  experience  of  life  in 
its  broadest  bearings  and  its  in- 
tensest  moments.  The  education, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
single  school,  has  very  commonly 
been  carried  on  at  several  great 
medical  centres.  Travel  is  more 
than  ever  becoming  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  highly-trained  medical 
man.  There  is  a  period  of  leisure 
for  nearly  every  medical  man  which, 
rightly  used,  may  be  one  of  un- 
speakable preciousness    and    im- 


portance for  him.  This  is  the  time 
that  lies  between  the  call  to  a  pro- 
fession and  the  obtaining  any  large 
share  of  work.    Ab  a   rule,    all 
preparatory  studies  have  not  done 
more  than  to  break  up  the  ground 
and  prepare  it  for  the  fertilizing 
process.   The  real  work  is  to  be 
done  when  the  mind  is  relessed 
from  tutors  and  governors  and  can 
concentrate  itself  on  the  thou^t 
and  work  of  maturer  years.  Travel 
is  the  opportunity  that  best  en- 
ables a  man  to   combine  study, 
thought,  and  observation.    It  is 
astonishing  what  a  large  and  in- 
creasing space  is  occupied  in  me- 
dical life  by  travel.    It  is  now  not 
at    all    uncommon    for   English 
medical  students  to  spend  a  gseat 
deal  of  time  at  the  medical  schools 
of  Paris  and  Vienna.     They  gene- 
rally prefw  Paris  to  Vienna,  and 
London  to  either.  The  best  medical 
men  more  than  ever  seem  to  be 
familiarized    with    the    scientific 
medical  thought  of  Qermany.  The 
custom  of  going  out  as  medical 
officer  to  vessels  is  very  laigely  on 
the  increase.    Many  young  men  go 
with  the  steamers  that  traverse 
the  r^;ular  ocean  thoroughfares. 
Men  who  have  risen  to,  or  de- 
scended from,  eminence  have  been 
glad  to  take  positions  on  the  great 
lines  of  steamers.    They  are  found 
a  most  agreeable  addition  to  all 
the  social  arrangements — with  the 
drawback,    however,    of     being 
obliged  to  subsist  in  a  chronic 
state  of   flirtation.    Others  take 
longer    voyages,    and,   generally 
speaking,  seek  a  more  adventurous 
line  of  life.  Thus  there  are,  among 
men  I  have  known,  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  Greenland  seas,  round 
Gape  Horn,  to  Australia,  to  India, 
and  the  Pacifioislands,and  have  gone 
again  and  again,  induced  by  the 
divine  passion  for  knowledge  and 
travel.  There  would  be  many  oom- 
petitors  for  the  place  of  medical 
officer  to  travel  with  some  of  the 
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•expeditions   that  now-ardays   go 
jound  the  world.  What  such  travel 
jnight  be  can  be  seen,  with  ad- 
miringdespair,  in  Darwin's '  Voyage 
•of  the  Beagle.'    Then  many  people, 
when  they  trayel,  are  neither  easy 
•or  happy  nnless  tiiey  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  '  medical  attendant' 
Some  of  the  best   specimens  of 
medical  literature  that  we  haye, 
are  due  to  this  interesting  class  of 
medical  men.    A  Milor  on  his  tra- 
Tels  likes  a  parson,  a  doctor,  and  a 
traveUer's  major-domo;    but  the 
doctor   is  least  easily  dispensed 
with.    In  this  way,  by  the  medical 
education   abroad,    by  trayelling 
engagements,  and  by  taking  ap- 
pointments on  board  ship,  we  have 
•a  trayelled  class  of  medical  men 
who  represent  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
amusing,  sectiom  of  the  profession. 
^Whereyer  in  this  wide  world  the 
medical  man  goes,  he  can  carry  his 
work  with  him  and  his  own  letter  of 
introduction.    The   wants  which 
surgery  and  medicine  relieye  speak 
their  own  yehement,  tmiyensal  lan- 
:guage,  and  stand  in  need  of  no 
interpreter.  The  lawyer  can  do  no 
igood  with  his  law  when  once  he  is 
out  of  England.    The  clergyman 
must  learn  the  language  of  the 
natiyes,  and  find  his  opportunity 
•and  his  audience.    But  the  medical 
man  speaks  the  uniyersal  language, 
inasmuch  as  he  answers  a  uniyersal 
need.     The  philosopher  and  the 
parson  can  neyer  be  quite  sure 
"that  th^  haye  done  any  good ;  the 
good  is  so  remote  and  hidden,  and 
it  rarely  happens  that  it  is  ascer- 
iained.   But  the  surgeon  goes  to  a 
man  in  a  state  of  positiye  torture, 
4uid  by  a  happy  bit  of  carpentering 
puts  him  to  rights,  giyes  the  in- 
tense happiness  of  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion &om  intense  pain,  and  at  once 
earns  a  thrilling  amount  of  yery 
transitory  gratitude.    It  would  be 
only  reciting  truisms  to  speak  of 
the  imniAWflft  generous  good  they 
yoL.  xxn. — NO.  oxxxn. 


achieye.  The  amount  of  self-deny- 
ing generosity  which  a  physician 
can  practise,  and  does,  is  simply 
incalculable,  and  there  are  indeed 
few  of  us  who  could  not  easily 
furnish  a  collection  of  instances. 

The  curiosities  of  medical  life* 
and  practice  are  endless.    If  we 
hefur  yery  often  of  medical  men 
doing  arduous  work  for  yery  scanty 
remuneration,  sometimes  there  is 
an  agreeable  obyerse  of  receiying 
yery  splendid   remuneration   for 
yery  scanty  seryices.    We  know  of 
a  medical  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  lunch  eyeiy  day  at  a  great 
castle  belonging  to  a  noble  lord. 
The  household  is  immense ;  and 
there  is  just  the  chance  that  there 
may  be  some  case  of  indisposition 
demanding  attention.  He  gets  some 
of  the  best   company  and    best 
lunches    in    England,    and    duly 
charges  a  guinea  for  each  attend- 
ance. There  is  a  yery  wealthy  man 
near  a  great  city,  who  cannot  bear 
to    be  left  for  the  night    There 
is  a  physician    of   great    ability 
who  driyes  out  of  town  nightiy  to 
sleep  at  his  residence ;  he  is  con- 
sequently debarred  eyening  society, 
and  if  he  goes  out  to  dinner  he  has 
to  leaye  his  friends  before  wine. 
He  has  to  charge  his  patient  a 
thousand  a  year ;  and,  I  think,  he 
works  hard  for  his  money.    Some- 
times the  sendees  are  such  that 
money    cannot    repay    them.    A 
friend  of  mine,  a  young  medious, 
had  a  standing  engagement  of  four 
hundred  a  year  to  look  after  the 
health  of  an  old  lady.  She  required 
to  be  inspected  three  times  a  day, 
and  make  an  exhibition  of  tongue 
and  pulse.  What  made  matters  so 
aggrayating  was,  that  she  was  as 
strong  as  a  horse,  while  the  doctor 
was  a  delicate  man.    She  was  so 
selfish  and  penrerse,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  tell  her  that  he  would 
haye  nothing  to  do  with  her  case. 
Similarly,  I  know  the  son  of  a  rich 
man  who  proposed  to  pay  a  cler- 
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gyman  sereral  hundred  ponnds  a 
year  for  leave  to  spend  his  even- 
ings  with  him.    The  parson,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  tell  his  rich 
friend,  that  he  talked  such  into- 
lerable twaddle,  that  he  conld  not 
accept  his  company  on  any  terms 
that    could  be  named.     But  the 
oddest  of  these  arrangements  ns 
the  following.    A  medical  man  has 
been  attending  a  patient  several 
years,  and  yet  ho  has  never  seen 
his  patient.    The  gentleman  firmly 
believes  that  he  has  an  oesophagus 
of  peculiar  construction,  and  that 
he    is  accordingly  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  choked.    That  help 
may  be  at  hand  whenever   any 
sudden  emergency  may  occur,  he 
has  a  physician  in  the  house  night 
and  day.     The  physician,  being 
human,  must  needs  take  his  walks 
abroad,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  him  two 
hours  a-day.  Accordingly  a  doctor 
attends  daily  from  twelve  to  two, 
fills  up  his  time  by  disposing  of  an 
admirable  lunch,  and  finds  the  gold 
and  silver  coin,  in  their  usual  happy 
combination,  neatly  put  by  the  side 
6f  his  plate,  in  tissue-paper.     Up 
to  the  present  date  he  has  never 
had   the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
words  with  his  interesting  patient. 
It  is  in  medical  biography,  or, 
rather,    medical    autobiography, 
that  we  must  look  for  our  most 
valuable  and  authentic  instances. 
Medical  literature  is  not  rich  in 
this  way ;  some  half-dozen  volumes 
would  nearly  include  the  whole. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that 
the  best  medical  men  write  the 
least;   those  who  have  obtained 
the  highest  rank  in  their  profession, 
and  who  would    have    most    of 
science,  most  of  incident  to  impart. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world    between    books   that    are 
written  to  obtain    practice    and 
books  that  are  written  out  of  the 
fulness  of  practice.  ...  In  medi- 
cal autobiography  we  have  such 


charming    narratives    as     those 
written  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
and  Sir  Henry  Holland.      There- 
is  no  doubt  that  even  fictitious 
narratives,  such  as  '  Early  Strug- 
gles,' in  the  'Diary  of   a  Late 
Physician,'  really  give  us    fiicts 
substantially  as  true  as  any  which 
we  find  in  regular  memoirs.     I 
myself  know  physicians  of  singular 
learning  and  ability,  who  for  halT 
a  dozen  years  have  not  taken  half 
a  dozen  guineas  a  year.     Other 
men,  by  the  happy  use  of  dress 
and  address,  though  inferior,  leave- 
them  far  behind.     One  instance  is* 
on  record  which  might  well  be 
worked  up  into  some   narrative 
like  Mr.  Warren's.    An  able  man 
waited  and  waited  hopelessly  till 
ruin  stared  him  in  the  face.    On& 
night,    when    brooding    on    his 
miseries,  he  heard  a  bell  ringing 
violently    at    his    surgery    door.. 
Opening  it,  he  found  that  a  man 
had  been  thrown  out  of  his  cab- 
and  nearly  killed,  and  they  wanted 
to  bring  him   into  the  surgery. 
The  medical  man  found  that  there 
was  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
His  card-case  showed  that  he  was 
a  man  of  birth  and  a  well-known 
politician.    He  stopped  some  time^ 
at  the  surgeon's  house,  who  wa& 
thus  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  large  and  lucrative  connection. 
Dr.  Denman,  the  father  of  the 
great  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
grandfather  of  our  new  judge,  who* 
has  so  worthily  been  promoted  to- 
the  bench,  which  he  will  adorn^ 
prefixed  an  autobiographical  narra- 
tive to  his  'Introduction  to  the- 
Practice  of  Midwifery.'    He  was 
educated  at  the  Free  School  at 
Bakewell,  and,  going  up  to  London 
to  study  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
he  boarded  and  lodged  with    a 
hair-dresser   at   half-a-guinea    a 
week.    In  six  months  his  money 
was  gone,  and  he  thought,  as  a 
desperate  chance,  he  might  get  a 
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surgeon's  appointment  on  a  King's 
ship.  To  his  great  astonishment, 
he  passed,  but  he  had  to  pawn  his 
watch  before  he  conld  join  his 
ship.  Once  he  tried  to  set  up  a 
practice,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
betake  himself  to  the  royal  nayy 
again.  Howeyer,  he  tried  again. 
'I  had  taken  a  small  house  in 
Ozendon  Street;  but  I  furnished 
only  one  parlour,  thinking  )ko  com- 
plete it  gradually  as  I  was  able, 
and  I  hired  a  maidservant,  who 
cheated  me  yery  much.  When  I 
went  into  this  house,  excepting 
my  furniture,  I  had  but  twenty- 
four  shillings  in  the  world,  but  I 
was  out  of  debt'  He  got  on 
gradually,  made  a  very  happy 
marriage,  bought  houses,  bought 
land,  kept  his  coach,  and,  what,  as 
a  Bakewell  man,  plea^sed  him 
immensely,  he  was  called  in  to 
attend  the  Duchess  of  Deyonshire. 
'I  was- made  happy,'  he  writes, 
*  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  which  was 
an  unexpected  blessing,  as  I  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  haying  any 
more  children.'  This  son  was  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In 
time,  Dr.  Denman  became  the  head 
of  his  profession. 

Many  similar  instances  might  be 
supplied.  Even  John  Hunter  had 
to  make  his  way  amid  the  greatest 
difficulties,  having  to  satisfy  his 
brother  William  of  his  genius 
before  he  could  satisfy  the  outside 
world.  Sir  James  Simpson  is 
another  instance  of  a  man  who 
might  have  taken  nitor  in  advermm 
as  his  motto.  He  was  one  of  the 
poorest  of  poor  students  who  flock 
to  a  Scottish  university.  There  is 
a  pretty  little  village  called  Inver- 
kip  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  near 
which  is  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stew- 
art's great  place.  He  applied  for 
the  ofBice  of  village  surgeon,  but, 
not  having  any  local  influence,  the 
appointment  was  refused  him. 
Sir  James  used  to  say  that  he  felt 
a  deeper  amount  of  chagrin  and 


disappointment  &om  this  circum- 
stance than  from  any  other  event 
in  his  life.  Going  before  a  famous 
pathologist  for  examination,  the 
examiner  was  so  pleased  with  him 
that  he  asked  him  to  become  his 
assistant.  When  Simpson  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Mid- 
wifery at  Edinburgh,  the  great 
local  interests  were  again  enlisted 
against  him.  It  was  alleged  thai 
his  election  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  hotel-keepers 
and  city  tradesm^i,  for  it  was  noi 
likely  tliat  many  strangers  would 
be  induced  to  visit  Edinburgh  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  professionai 
advice.  It  was  not  for  the  first 
time  that  the  highest  intelleetoal 
interests  had  been  imperilled  at 
Edinburgh  by  such  petty  con- 
siderations. As  a  matter  of  Sad, 
no  physician  ever  attracted  such  a 
number  of  visitors;  the  invalids 
came  in  shoals.  Simpson  (mce 
told  his  pupils  that  many  of  his 
best  papers  were  written  l^  the 
bedsides  of  his  patients.  His 
•great  principle,  when  he  met  with 
any  apparently  hopeless  case,  was 
to  interrogate  what  nature  did  in 
the  rare  instances  in  which  she 
effected  cures.  Simpson's  great 
discoveries  may  be  here  enumera- 
ted; they  form  the  most  thrilling 
page  of  modem  medical  history. 
His  first  great  achievement  was 
that  he  procured  chloroform  undi- 
luted, and  discovered  the  effiacts  of 
the  vapour.  This  great  discovery 
alone  would  suffice  to  associate  his 
name  with  that  of  Harvey.  That 
night  of  the  28th  of  November, 
1847,  is  much  to  be  remembered, 
when  this  great  discovery  was 
made.  He  then  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  banishing  pain  and 
subjecting  it  to  human  controL 
There  are  now  a  great  many 
manufactories  of  chloroform  in 
Edinburgh  alone— one  that  makes 
several  million  doses  a  year.  His 
great  surgical  invention  is  aou- 
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pressQxe^Afeoppmg  blood  firom  cut 
arteries  by  the  use  of  metallic 
needles.  His  third  great  achiere- 
ment  was  his  oontributions  to  that 
great  work  in  which  Dr.  William 
Bndd  has  pre-eminently  laboured. 
This  is  to  endeayonr  to  ttamp  out 
contagions  diseases  as  completely 
as  the  poleazB  conld  exterminate 
-  the  rinderpest  His  last  great 
*  work  was  in  the  direction  of 
hospital  reform.  How  was  it,  he 
asked,  that,  in  the  hospital,  the 
mortality  in  cases  of  amputation 
^  was  one  in  thirty,  and  elsewhere 
t  one  in  180.  Hospitalism  has  its 
special  eTils,  that  are  fatal  in  these 
palaces  of  human  suffering.  Sir 
James  Simpson's  final  suggestion 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter^^ 
that  all  staireases,  etc.,  should  be 
outside  the  building,  and  that  no 
one  ward  should  oyer  have  even 
the  slightest  chink  of  communica- 
tion with  another. 

This  last  reform  of  Sir  James 
Simpson's  is  especially  important 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  great  triumphs  of  surgery, 
such  as  those  in  lithotritry  and 
ovariotomy,  haTe  been  practically 
neutralized  by  foul  hospital  air, 
to  which  is  due  one-half  of  the 
deaths  in  our  great  metropolitan 
hospitals.  In  surgical  wards  there 
is  a  condensation  of  foul  air,  and, 
in  addition,  the  specific  poisonous 
effluvia  given  off  by  foul  air.  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  is  famous  for  that 
wonderful  operation  by  which  the 
lingering  agony  of  years  is  pre- 
vented by  the  knife  being  used 
under  aniesthetics.  He  generally 
uses  the  newauffistheticmethylene, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  preferable  to 
chloroform.  He  found  that  there 
was  a  large  mortality  in  hospitals, 
which  wflB  reduced  to^one-eighth  in 
pirxvttte  practice.  St  Geoige's  Hos- 
pital has  now  a  small  institution 
for  ovariotomy  at  Wimbledon,  an 
example  which  may  be  extensively 
followed.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


in  the  magnificent  seaside  institu- 
tions that  are  so  much  increasing 
among  us  there  will  be  a  con- 
spicuous adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cottage  hospital.  The 
National  Hospital  at  Yentnor  is 
constructed  on  the  cottage  prin- 
ciple, and  we  have  before  had 
occa8i<m  in  these  pages  to  testify 
to  its  wonderfbi  efficiency. 

A  case' which,  some  time  ago, 
was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  illustrates,  in  a  striking 
manner,  some  of  the  dangers  that 
belong  to  the  annual  national 
migration  to  the  seaside,  and  also 
suggests  some  very  laige  and  im- 
portant considerations  affecting 
the  national  health.  Without 
going  fully  into  the  details  of  a 
I)eculiarly  painfull  case,  it  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  salient 
facts.  Sea  air  having  been  ordered 
for  a  child  by  a  medical  man  after 
an  attack  of  scarlatina,a  lady  took 
her  nurse,  governess,  and  children 
to  the  coast,  and  hired  apartments 
without  telling  the  lod^ng-hoose 
keeper  of  the  nature  of  the  illness 
in  her  finmily.  After  a  time  this 
most  infectious  of  all  infectious 
diseases  broke  out  afresh,  appa- 
rently from  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  disinfecting  processes,  and 
the  poor  lady  lost  two  of  her 
childiren,  and  the  unhappy  land- 
lady of  the  lodging-house  also  lost 
two  little  ones.  The  anguish  of 
parental  grief  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  pecuniary  standard,  but 
actual  medical  and  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  the  ii^ury  done  to  the 
course  of  business,  are  susceptible 
of  being  assessed,  and  the  jury 
gave  the  lodging-house  keeper 
substantial  damages.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  commisera- 
tion for  the  seaside  visitors  who 
experienced  this  blow  in  addition 
to  their  own  calamities,  but  the 
verdict  was  not  unwarranted  by 
the  facis,  nor,  to  use  regretfiiUy  a 
harsh  word,  undeserved.      Those 
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who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  special  classes  among 
the  poor  are  aware  how  much 
deadly  illness  there  has  been  at 
times  in  the  fiunilies  of  lanndresses 
and  pawnbrokers,  who  haye  had 
under  their  charge  the  raiment  of 
feYer  patients,  to  which  no  purify- 
ing process  had  been  applied. 
(Still  greater  mischief  has  been 
done  by  milk  which  has  been 
adulterated  with  water  taken  from 
some  impure  source.)  We  know, 
also,  of  cases  where  lodgings  or 
f uRdshed  houses  haye  been  let,  in 
the  holiday  season  of  the  year, 
after  the  occurrence  of  contagious 
illness,  and  yet  no  disinfectants 
haye  been  used,  and  no  honest 
warning  has  been  giyen.  It  must 
increasingly  be  felt  how  necessary 
are  some  caution  and  judgment  in 
making  holiday  arrangements.  It 
is  comparatiyely  easy  for  a  lodging- 
house  keeper  to  recoyer  damages 
from  a  well-to-do  family  in  a  case 
where  feyer  has  been  propagated 
through  a  want  of  care  and  can- 
dour; but,  if  the  conyerse  case 
had  occurred — ^and  it  happens  in 
at  least  an  equal  degree — ^it  is  hardly 
likely  that  substantial  damages 
could  be  obtained  from  the  land- 
lord, eyen  if  bereayed  fathers,  in 
their  grief,  should  be  inclined  to 
seek  them.  Scarlet  feyer  slays  in 
this  country  annually  some  twenty 
thousand  people,  and  disables, 
more  or  lees,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  a  hundred  thousand  more. 
Yet,  humanly  speaking,  the  larger 
amount  of  this  mortali^  might  be 
ayerted  by  the  processes  of  disin- 
fection, separation,  and,  we  may 
add,  a  religious  adherence  to 
truth. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of 
the  successiye  steps  in  the  history 
of  the  sad  case  to  which  we  haye 
alluded,  yet  they  illustrate  the 
dangers  of  the  trayelling  public, 
and  might  explain  the  apparentiy 
mysterions  origin  of  many  a  simi- 


lar attack.  The  mischief  arose 
with  a  oonyalesoent  patient  going 
to  the  seaside.  We  easily  picture 
him  going  to  the  tenninus  in  a 
London  cab,  trayelling  in  a  public 
railway  carriage,  then  trayelling 
in  another  public  conyeyanoe,  and 
finally  deposited  in  a  public 
lodging  -  house.  Early  conya- 
lescence  is  often  a  most  dangerous 
period  in  the  disorder,  when 
minute  particles  from  the  skin — 
inyisible,  impalpable,  take  wings, 
and  become  elements  of  danger, 
multiplying  seeds  of  disease  and 
death.  It  is  safer  to  trayel  in  a 
carriage  with  paroels  of  nitro- 
glycerine than  with  such  a  patient. 
If  our  national  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  in  a  satisfactory  state 
such  a  case  would  be  certified 
from  the  London  to  the  local 
physician,  and,  both  on  road  and 
rail,  special  carriages  would  be 
proyided,  or  the  ordinary  carriages 
be  at  once  disinfected.  Or  if,  as 
is  usual  in  this  country,  sueh 
things  must  be  left  in  priyate 
hands,  there  is  a  proper  treatment 
which  would  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  annihilate  the  danger  of 
contagion.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  recollect  the  piteous  case  set 
forth  some  time  back  by  Br. 
Bradley,  the  present  head  of  Uni- 
yersity  College,  when  he  was  head 
master  of  Miurlborough  Oollege. 
He  wanted  to  know,  in  the  columns 
of  the '  Times,'  and  yarious  aMcted 
parents  made  the  same  inquiry, 
when  it  would  be  safe  for  a  boy 
recoyering  from  scarlet  feyer  to 
return  to  his  home.  Scarlatina  is 
almost  the  one  terrible  rock  ahead 
which  public  and  priyate  schools 
haye  to  fear.  Many  of  us  know 
yery  sad  stories  of  the  premature 
deaths  of  the  young,  and  the 
losses  and  eyen  ruin  of  school- 
masters through  this  tenible 
yisitation.  It  is  not  eyery  school 
which  has  the  yitaliiy  of  Marl- 
borough College  to  withstand  such 
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trials.  In  answer  to  these  appeals, 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
disinfection  was  clearly  set  forth 
by  competent  medical  authority. 
Such  obTions  methods  were  sug- 
gested as  the  isolating  the  patient, 
the  anointing  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  camphorated  oliye  oil, 
the  destruction  or  most  thorough 
cleansing  of  all  things  infected, 
the  use  of  entirely  untainted 
clothes ;  and  then  we  were  assured 
that  patients  might  be  restored  to 
society  after  a  yery  limited  qua- 
rantine. The  natural  apprehen- 
sion would  be  that  these  simple 
means  might  not  proye  sufficient ; 
but  the  real  fact  is  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  people 
resort  eyen  to  such  simple  means 
as  these.  Not  one  hundredth  part 
is  found  of  the  energy  in  preyent- 
ing  disease  that  is  employed  in 
attempting  to  work  its  cure. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  wider  teach- 
ing of  the  elementary  principles 
of  such  matters,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  courage  and  conscience 
in  applying  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  preyention 
of  diseases  should  be  more  re- 
garded than  it  is,  as  a  true  end 
and  scope  of  medical  science.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  medical  men 
that  they  are  more  and  more  de- 
yoting  their  best  energies  in  this 
direction.  The  skill  of  medical 
diagnosis  has  been  carried  to  the 
utmost,  but  not  with  the  result 
of  any  corresponding  subjugation 
of  disease.  Indeed,  it  is  a  humi- 
liating fact,  that  in  those  chest 
eases,  where  medical  science  has 
made  the  most  maryellous  discoye- 
ries,  the  actual  amount  of  disease  is 
probably  greater  than  eyer  it  was. 
The  doctors  are  eyen  quarrelling 
among  themselyes,  whether  certain 
illnesses  are  contagious  or  non- 
contagious. There  is  no  doubt 
that  scarlatina  is  contagious ;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  sharply 


debated  whether  typhoid  feycr 
was  infectious  or  not  Ey^i  the 
fact  of  such  a  discussion  is  hardly 
creditable,  for  it  might  haye  been 
thought  that  scientific  men,  by  a 
scientific  induction  of  facts,  could 
haye  set  such  a  question  at  rest 
by  this  time.  But  we  feel  quite 
certain,  especially  in  days  when 
people  trayel  and  sojourn  away  from 
home,  that  no  case  of  illness  should 
be  found  to  exist  which  any  opi- 
nion entitled  to  respect  should 
consider  infectious,  but  it  should 
be  surrounded  with  safeguards, 
and  so  be  sayed  from  becoming 
the  source  of  those  terrible  do- 
mestic tragedies  with  which  we 
are  all  so  unhappily  familiar. 

We  haye  now  brought  our 
readers  to  a  point  to  which  we 
haye  been  working  up  in  the 
course  of ,  this  paper,  a  point  of 
extreme  practical  importance  and 
urgency,  on  which  the  opinions  of 
the  public  and  their  suffirages 
should  be  collected.  We  wish  to 
draw  more  particular  attention  to 
a  subject  which  we  haye  just  lightly 
touched  on,  one  which  we  belieye 
cannot  be  too  much  yentilated  and 
discussed  among  general  readers, 
and  on  which  they  are  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion,  and  to  take 
action  upon  it  The  theory  in- 
yolyed  is  extremely  simple  and 
interesting,  albeit  strictly  scien- 
tific ;  but  the  practical  importance 
of  it  is  enormous.  Somewhere  in 
the  dim  perspectiye  many  of  us 
can  discern  the  promise  of  a 
golden  age,  when  all  curable 
accidents  will  be  cured,  and  all 
preyentiblo  diseases  will  be  pre- 
yented.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  a  simple  contagious  disease  is 
susceptible  of  being  stamped  out. 
We  stamped  out  the  cattle  plague, 
and  if  the  plagues  of  men  touched 
the  same  obyious  and  immediate 
pecuniary  interests  as  the  plagues 
of  cattle,  we  might  stamp  out 
similar  calamities  among  human 
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'beings.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
history  of  the  small-pox  shows 
how  much  can  be  done  this  way. 
In  the  remarks  we  are  about  to 
make  we  most  especially  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Budd's  writings  and  teach- 
ings on  the  subject,  who  has  de- 
veloped his  views,  full  of  import 
to  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  humanity,  with  immense  ability 
And  experience,  and  much  Uterary 
skill.  The  theory  is,  that  any 
'Contagious  disease  can  be  eradi- 
cated; or,  at  all  events,  limited 
'Within  a  very  slender  area;  and 
iJiat  various  diseases  are  in  realify 
<iontagiou6,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
•and  consumption,  where  the  ordi- 
nary medical  and  general  mind 
does  not  admit  the  fact  of  the 
•contagiousness.  If  we  resort  to 
the  primitive  processes  of  count- 
ing noses,  or '  listening  for  the 
largest  amount  of  shouting,  we 
shall  decide  against  the  theory; 
but  at  present  legitimate  argu- 
ment and  logical  deduction  ap- 
ipear  to  be  in  its  fiavour. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  policy  was  lately 
'denounced  as  a  policy  of  sewage. 
What  has  been  called  by  some  a 
policy  of  sewage  has  been  more 
properly  called  by  others  a  question 
of  life  and  death.  We  do  not 
mind  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends 
having  a  policy  of  sewage,  but  it 
is  essential  tiiat  the  policy  should 
be  accurate  and  enlighted.  The 
advocates  of  the  contagion  theory 
liave  no  weakness  for  sewage, 
^especially  in  an  olfiBU^tory'point  of 
view.  They  say,  also,  that  it  places 
•disease  under  the  most  favourable 
•conditions  for  the  consummation 
of  its  evil  mission.  But  they 
assert,  in  opposition  to  former 
theories  of  the  Board  of  Health — 
that  has  an  unlimited  command 
of  printand  pay— that  sewerage, 
in  itself,  does  not  breed  fever 
and  infection,  unless  it  is  charged 
with  specific  ingredients  of  con- 


tamination. Infectious  diseases 
are  only  communicated  by  thp 
virus  of  specific  poison.  Many  of 
us,  in  the  course  of  the  holiday 
season  of  the  year,  accumulate  a 
collection  of  instances  on  the 
subject  In  the  famous  cities  of 
the  Continent,  and  in  exquisite 
Swiss  villages,  we  have  the  most 
noisome  stinks  and  sights,  yet 
we  hear  nothing  of  fever.  In 
fact,  it  almost  seems  a  rule  that 
where  heaven  throws  the  greatest 
beauty  and  magnificence,  man 
should  exhibit  the  greatest  abomi- 
nations. Natural  beauty  goes, 
like  King  Ck)phetua's  beggar-maid, 
in  rags.  Glovelly,  in  Devonshire, 
is  the  most  romantic  spot  we 
know  in  the  western  land,  and 
till  recently,  it  was  the  most  un- 
disguisedly  dirty.  But  all  through 
the  West  of  England,  and,  indeed, 
we  are  afraid,  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  we  shall  find  lovely 
villages  that,  despite  their  loveli- 
ness, will  give  the  utmost  offence 
to  sight  and  smell.  Yet,  for  whole 
decades  of  years  no  infectious  iU- 
ness  is  heard  of  in  these  villages ; 
an4  then,  suddenly,  fever  or  small- 
pox break  out,  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  simply  decimate  the 
humble  inhabitants.  The  con- 
tagionists  will  assert  that  the  evil 
state  of  things  was  comparatively 
harmless  until  charged  with  a 
specific  virus.  One  fact  bearing 
on  the  subject  will  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  readers.  Many 
years  ago,  the  Thames  began  to 
stink  horribly  in  the  hot  months. 
The  Law  Courts  broke  up,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  satu- 
rated with  chloride  of  lime,  the 
river  steamers  lost  their  traffic, 
and  business  men  went  miles  out 
of  their  way,  in  order  to  avoid 
crossing  a  City  bridge.  'India 
is  in  revolt,  and  the  Thames 
stinks,'  were  the  two  national 
humiliations  bracketed  by  our 
severe    friend,    'the    intelligent 
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fordgner/  It  so  happened,  also, 
that  a  Thames  vatennan  died  of 
the  cholera ;  and  that  unfortunate 
waterman  created  the  utmost  oon- 
stematiop  in  the  country.  A 
frightful  outbreak  of  cholera  and 
fever  was  expected.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  happened.  The  health 
of  the  metropolis  was  remarkably 
good;  the  death-rate  below  the 
ayeiage,  especially  in  the  diseases 
supposed  to  result  firom  poisonons 
emanations.  There  was  certainly 
a  failure  in  the  supposed  connec- 
tion between  epidemics  and  a  bad 
sanitary  state  of  things ;  and  the 
suggestion  arises  that  we  were 
merdltdly  sayed  the  introduction 
of  some  element  that  might  haye 
wrought  all  the  misery  we  dreaded. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
ill,  we  all  of  ns,  unhappily,  ac- 
quired some  kind  of  notion  on 
the  subject  of  typhoid  feyer. 
Each  morning  paper  became  a 
kind  of  daily  '  Lancet.'  It  is  not 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  medical 
profession  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  between 
typhus  and  typhoid.  The  latter, 
from  which  our  Prince  suffered, 
is  totally  distinct  from  typhus, 
and  has  its  own  distinctive  marks, 
as  much  as  small-poz  itself.  An 
enunent  physician  suggests  that 
it  should  be  called  the  pythogenetic 
fever,  which  is,  however,  begging 
the  question  at  issue,  which  is 
the  great  medical  problem  of  our 
time,  whether  this  disease  is  the 
resnlt  of  malaria  or  of  contagion. 
Br.  Budd  argues  that  as  it  is  m 
typhoid  fever,  so  it  is  in  small- 
poz;  as  it  is  in  small-pox,  so  it 
is  in  measles ;  as  it  is  in  measles, 
so  it  is  in  scarlatina ;  as  it  is  in 


ana,  so  it  is  in  malignant 
cholera;    amid  all  vaiying  phe- 
nomena,  one  iking  amtiant,  a  tped" 
fie  morbid  ooMse,  'a  cause  whicb 
is  neither  a  permanent  productr 
of  the  soil  or  air,  or  of  particular 
seasons,  but  which  is  susceptible 
of   transmission   from    place    to* 
place;  which  breeds  as  it  goes, 
and  tiien  again  dies  out,  or  be- 
comes dormant,  without  kavini^ 
any  sign  to  mark  its  tract' 

The  slaughter  of  the  Ihsnoo- 
Germanic  war  is  repeated  year  by 
year  in  England  by  pEeventible> 
diseases.      This  enoimoua   mass 
of  disease  furnishes  ample  mate- 
rial for  infection  on  every  side. 
A  most  infinitesimal    germ,  in- 
visible, impalpable,  would  suflSoe- 
to  infect  a  single  human  body, 
and  that  body  nught  suffice  to 
infect  very  many  others.    It  may 
be  said  that  the  link  of  connec- 
tion   is)  not    always  .sufficienthr 
clear    between   the   infeotor  ana 
the  i^fectee.    In  a  vast  proportion 
of  caaes  this  is  clear  enough,  and 
it  is  no  argument  where  it  is  not. 
People    have    been    taken  ill  of 
small-pox  even  in  prison,  under 
solitary   confinement;    yet    how 
could  we  doubt  of  real,  though 
remote  infection.    Let  each  indi- 
vidual do  his  part  in  the  holy 
crusade  against  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease.   Let  it  be  asked  amid  con- 
templated legislation  whether  the 
State  cannot  give  effectual  hope. 
We    may  then  hope  to  transmit 
to  our  children  their  heritage  of 
earth  and  time  less  stained  by 
scalding  tears  and  passions  of  re- 
gret, than  it  has  been  to  us  and 
to  our  fathers. 

Fredkbiok  Abnold. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WILD-FOWL  SHOOTING. 


A  CALM  aattmm  afternoon  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  A  man,  with  a  gnn  by 
his  side,  is  seated  in  most  con- 
templatiye  attitude,  on  a  seaweed- 
coYered  rock. 

The  man  is  my  intimate  friend, 
Willie  Blake,  a  true  passage  in 
whose  life  seems  to  me  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  related  here,  with 
only  its  truth  and  its  possible 
warning  effect  as  its  apology.  At 
this  particular  moment  he  was 
musing  over  his  past  life. 

Truly,  Willie's  Hfe  had  been  a 
hard  one.  I  do  not  mean  hard 
so  much  in  the  actual  sense  of 
struggle  for  existence,  endurance 
of  privation,  and  daily  toil ;  though 
our  hero  had  had  a  fair  share  of 
all  these. 

He  had  travelled  about  a  good 
deal  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  frequently  obtaining  good 
commercial  and  other  appoint- 
ments, working  them  for  a  time 
most  assiduously  and  conscien- 
tiously, in  spite  of  an  innate 
detestation  for  all  kinds  of  work ; 
but  whenever,  at  the  end  of  six 
months'  or  a  year's  toil,  he  saw 
himself  with  a  few  bank-notes  in 
his  sai-disant  savings-box,  then 
he  would  incontinently  resign  his 
appointment — often  to  his  em- 
ployer's sincere  regret— and  be  off 
to  woods  and  wilds  with  dear  old 
rod  and  gnn;  for  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  nature,  and  a 
keen  sportsman.  When  his  money 
was  nearly  spent,  he  would  return 
sadly  to    the    cities,    and    wait. 


Micawber-like,  for  'something  to^ 
turn  up.'  In  this  he  was  lucky ; 
he  seldom  had  to  wait  long. 

But  of  course  this  desultory 
system  of  alternate  work  and  play 
was  hardly  the  way  to  get  on  in 
the  world;  and  Willie's  few  dis- 
tant relatives — ^he  had  no  near 
ones — ^would  often  shake  their 
heads  as  they  talked  of  him,  and 
call  him  'rolling-stone,'  'ne'er- 
do-weel,'  and  similar  epithets,  by 
which  your  true,  hard  business- 
man expresses  his  contempt  for 
any  life  that  is  not  dedicated 
heart  and  soul  to  Mammon-wor- 
ship. 

But  Willie  was  now  nearly 
thirty — I  write  of  only  a  year  ago^ 
— and  he  was  beginning  to  feel, 
more  keenly  than  ever,  certain 
ardent  cravings  for  affection,  sym- 
pathy, and  domestic  comfort  For 
in  this  man's  heart  was  a  deep* 
spring  of  rare  tenderness,  seeking 
only'  a  fit  object  on  which  to- 
lavish  its  treasures.  Yet  poor 
Willie,  by  his  Bohemian  mode  of 
life,  had  effectually  isolated  him- 
self from  domestic  and  social 
relations.  He  had  wandered  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  visited 
many  fair  scenes  in  the  New  World,, 
alternately  making  money  and 
spending  it ;  happy  sometimes  in 
successful  sport,  and  yet  often 
troubled  with  a  strange  aching: 
at  his  heart  when  he  saw  men  as 
young  as  himself,  or  even  younger, 
with  loving  wives  and  prattling 
children. 

Little  children !    How  the  mai» 
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loYod  them!  NeYcr  wearied  by 
their  chattering,  never  tired  of 
inventing  babyish  little  games  to 
amuse  them,  and  himself  always 
happy  while  he  was  making  them 
so.  Why  did  he  stay  on  for  an- 
other week,  two  years  ago,  at  the 
rough  little  inn  in  the  Peak,  after 
heavy  storms  and  continued  rains 
had  brought  down  such  a  flood  as 
completely  put  a  stop  to  the  trout 
and  grayling  fishing  which  was 
the  object  of  his  holiday?  Simply 
because  his  landlord  had  a  golden- 
haired  daughter  of  five,  for  whom 
Willie  had  conceived  a  great 
-affection;  and  all  day  long  they 
would  play  together;  and  often 
the  fair  child  would  climb  on  his 
his  knee,  throw  her  little  white 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  say,  in 
tones  of  genuine  sincerity,  '  I  do 
love  you ;  don't  I  ?'  Poor,  simple, 
warm-hearted  old  Willie !  i  If  you 
■are  inclined  to  despise  him,  ami 
lecteur,  better  read  no  further. 

By  a  strange  fatality,  Willie  had 
hardly  ever  been  thrown  into  the 
society  of  women  of  his  own  class. 

From  one  or  two  bad  samples 
he  had  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
judged — perhaps  not  altogether 
unjustly — to  be  intensely  cold, 
proud,  egotistical,  and  superficial, 
he  had  conceived  a  general  dis- 
trust of  the  middle-class  girls  of 
the  period.  He  was  much  more 
attracted  to  the  simple,  hearty, 
genuine  daughters  of  the  'petite 
bourgeoisie.'  He  considered  that, 
in  the  lower  social  scale,  at  any 
rate,  the  women  were  always  far 
superior  to  the  men.  But  his 
singular  views  on  these  points 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  much  actual  experi- 
onoe;  for  fate  had  hitherto  denied 
him  feminine  society,  except  that 
of  a  few  of  the  predatory  daughters 
of  Bohemia,  in  France,  and  else- 
where, for  some  of  whom  he  had 
occasionally  had  a  passing  &ncy ; 
jet  always  felt   that    his  heart 


demanded  something  they  could 
not  give,  however  much  they 
might  be  flattered  and  touched 
by  the  respectful  tenderness  of 
the  young  Englishman — so  diSe- 
rent  from  the  ribald  vulgarity 
they  were  accustomed  to.  Over 
these  memories  we  must  not 
linger.  Willie  himself  looked 
back  on  them  with  pain ;  and  he 
was  thinking,  longingly,  of  pos- 
sible affiaction ;  of  some  pure,  fair 
young  creature,  yet  to  be  met,  on 
whom  he  might  bestow  all  the 
warmth  of  his  bright,  loving  Ma- 
ture, in  the  constant  endeavour 
to  make  her  life  one  of  perfect 
happiness.  He  thought,  foolishly 
and  romantically,  how  delightful 
it  would  be  to  raise  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life  some  lovely 
and  loving  girl,  who  already  had 
aspirations  for  brighter  surround- 
ings, and  higher  intellectual  cul- 
ture— aspirations  which  she  would 
scorn  the  idea  of  gratifying  at  the 
expense  of  self-respect  and  fair 
fame;  but  which  he,  if  fate  should 
bring  them  together,  would  find 
the  highest  and  purest  pleasure 
in  fulfilling. 

Such  were  some  of  the  dream- 
ings  that  passed  through  the  mind 
of  Wild  Willie — as  he  was  often 
dubbed  by  his  fellow  clerks,  more 
quiet  and  practical — as  he  sat  on 
the  rock,  looking  |  on  to  a  fiat 
expanse  of  mud,  darkened  here 
and  there  with  patches  of  marine 
vegetation;  its  wet  and  shining 
surface  tinged  with  a  coppery  hue 
by  the  setting  of  the  October  sun, 
where  the  waves  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  slowly  advanced  towards 
the  crumbling  sea-wall  of  which 
Willie's  rock  had  once  formed 
part 

A  sound  in  the  air,  a  welcome 
sound,  a  rustling  of  many  distant 
wings,  and  quacking  as  of  many 
ducks,  called  his  attention  back  to 
his  immediate  surroundings. 

'A  flock  of  sheldrakes,  by  Jove!' 
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^bought  Willie,  and  he  rose  from 
Ills  rock  to  watch  the  flight  of  the 
l>iTds,  as  they  passed  in  varying 
line,  far  out  of  range,  towards  the 
month  of  a   mnddy  little  river, 
half  a  mile  off,  where,  though  the 
light  was  already  heginning  to  get 
^somewhat  indistinct,  he    fancied 
lie  saw  them  descend  on  to  a  fa- 
irourite  feeding-ground,  where  he 
liad  already  found  many  a  plump 
TiotinL    So,  with  cautious  tread, 
•after  knocking  out  his  pipe,  he 
walked    swiftly  onward  in    that 
direction.    As  he  walks,  let  us 
lake  a  good  look  at  him.    A  fine, 
straight  -  made    fellow    is    Willie 
Blake.    Nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
with    broad    shoulders    and  full 
•chest,  curly  brown  hair,  and  long 
beard,  large  dark  grey  eyes,  bright 
and  honest,  and  a  clear,  whole- 
some,   sun -bronzed    complexion. 
He  wears  a  low  Scotch  cap,  a 
rough  pilot  jacket,  flushing  trous- 
•ers,  and  huge  sea-boots,  nearly  up 
to  his  thighs.    A   rough  game- 
bag  round  his  shoulders,  and  a 
good  strong  old  double-barrelled 
muzzle-loader,  capable  of  taking 
«xtra  heavy  charges,  and  deadly 
■at  long range8,in  his  hand.  When 
he  had  done  ^e  first  quarter  of  a 
mile  with    the    swift,    swinging, 
noiseless  stride  he  had  learnt  on 
far  western  prairies,  he  began  to 
bend  low,  and  walk    still  more 
oarefully;    soon    he  was*  on  his 
hands  and  knees;  and  when  he 
arrived  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of   where  he  judged  the 
ducks  to  be,  he  lay  flat  on  the 
beach  below  the  sea-wall,  and  pro- 
•ceeded  very  slowly,  in  this  some- 
what difficult  jxwture;  avoiding, 
as  he  dragged  himself   onward, 
•every  bit  of  stick  or  dry  seaweed 
that  looked  brittle,  every  fragment 
of  shell  that  might  crackle  beneath 
his  weight. 

Soon,  peering  very  cautiously 
over  a  high  rock,  he  felt  that  his 
persevering  stalk  was  going  to  be 


rewarded;  for  there,  within  fifty 
yards  of  him,  were  more  than  a 
dozen  fine  sheldrakes,  peacefully 
feeding  on  a  dark  patch  ^of  succu- 
lent weed.  So  quiet  had  been 
his  approach,  that  his  presence 
was  evidently  unsuspected,  and 
they  actually  fed  towards  him ;  so 
that  most  of  them  soon  came  ten 
yards  nearer.  Here  was  a  grand 
chance,  for  two  or  three  of  them 
were  in  a  line,  within  easy  range. 
But  Wild  Willie  was  no  'pot- 
shot;' he  clapped  his  hands;  then 
came  a  loud  fluttering  and  scream- 
ing>  as  the  horrified  birds  rose 
wildly  up,  and  then  the  sure  and 
swift  discharge  of  the  trusty  old 
brown  barrels.  Down  dropped 
four  birds  with  a  pleasant  '  thud, 
thud,'  on  to  the  beach  beyond, 
while  a  fifth,  hit  in  the  body, 
managed  to  wing  its  way  a  hun- 
dred yards  farther,  and  feU  close 
to  the  advancing  tide. 

With  a  joyous  shout  the  sports- 
man bounded  after  this  last  one, 
and  here  the  huge  boots  did  him 
good  service,  for  he  was  soon 
knee-deep  in  clammy  mud,  and 
would  have  sunk  still  farther  had 
he  not  rushed  on  as  swiftly  as 
possible.  A  moment  later  the 
bird,  now  quite  dead,  would  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  tide. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  hastened 
back  to  collect  the  other  four. 
His  game-bag*already  contained  a 
good  sample  of  wild  fowl,  for  the 
weather  had  been  cold  and  stormy, 
and  they  were  unusually  numer- 
ous. 

So  he  was  obliged  to  carry  this 
last  crowning  trophy  in  his  hands, 
and  glorious  the  big,  heavy  birds 
looked,  with  their  dark  wings, 
white  breasts,  and  ruddy  necks. 
He  filled  his  little  brown  pipe, 
trudged  away  joyfully  towards  the 

town  of  0 ,  where  the  lamps 

were  already  beginning  to  glow  in 
the  autumn  twilight;  and,  for  a 
time,  all  his    thoughts  were  of 
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sport,  sporting^  till  he  arrired  at 
his  dull  little  lodgings,  and  handed 
the  magnifioent  game  to  his  nn- 
sympathising  landlady,  a  crnsty, 
luud-featored,  harsh-yoioed  old 
female,  who  looked  with  great 
disgnst  at  the  thick  mad  which 
coYered  his  boots  and  parts  of  his 
clothes,  and  evidently  had  mis- 
giTings  as  to  the  trouble  of  pluck- 
ing the  birds. 

80  then  i>oor  Willie's  imagi- 
nation b^gan  to  work,  and  he 
thought  how  much  nicer  it  would 
have  been  to  hare  been  welcomed 
by  a  bonnie  little  wife,  who  would 
hare  said,  he  fondly  imagined, 
something  like  this — ^'How  late 
you  are,  you  naughty  boy!  Do 
make  haste  and  get  into  dry 
clothes  and  slippers,  and  make 
yourself  cosy  in  the  arm-chair, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  What ! 
all  these  beautiful  birds!  Tou 
ilon't  mean  to  say  you  really  shot 
all  these !  What  loTely  creatures ! 
You  dear,  darling,  clever  old 
Willie !' 

Something  affectionate  and  en- 
thusiastic  like  this,  followed  in 
natural  sequence  by  a  warm  kiss, 
would  have  been  pleasant,  cer- 
tainly. 

But  Dame  Watson  only  said — 
'  Keally,  Mr.  Blake,  I  do  wonder 
how  a  gentleman  can  like  to  get 
into  such  a  state  with  mud  and 
muck  for  a  lot  of  nasty,  strong- 
flavoured  birds,  as  the  lot  of  'em 
isn't  worth  a  pound  of  beef-steak ; 
and  I  think  you  might  contrive  to 
get  a  little  more  of  the  nasty  mud 
off  before  you  come  into  a  re- 
spectable house!' 

80  poor,  weary  Willie,  with  a 
Righ  that  was  paurtly  for  the  ima- 
ginary wife,  made  a  mild  apology 
to  the  irate  lodging-house  keeper, 
took  off  the  objectionable  sea- 
boots  in  the  passage,  went  to  his 
solitary  little  room,  and  i^in 
mused  mournfully,  the  delight  he 
had  felt  in  his  glorious  afternoon's 


sport  having  almost  disappeared 
in  the  chill  of  his  reception,  and 
the  absence  of  any  sympathising 
ear  to  listen  to  the  recital  he 
would  so  gladly  have  made  of 
his  adventures. 

What  young  sportsman  does  not 
feel  this  need  strongly,  after  an 
eventful  day's  shooting  or  fish- 
ing? Half  our  pleasure,  after 
such  a  day,  is  to  '  fight  our  battles 
o'er  again,'  with  congenial  and 
sympathishig  friends. 

But  in  half  an  hour  Ids  dinner 
was  on  the  table,  and  he  felt  a 
little  better. 

It  was  a  nice  little  dinner,  truly, 
and  not  likely  to  be  less  appre- 
ciated for  being  the  direct  pro- 
duce of  the  rod  and  gun  which 
adorned  each  side  of  the  little 
fireplace.  A  fine  grey  mullet, 
caught  in  P—  Harbour  the 
day  before,  preceded  a  succulent 
little  teal,  which  Willie  had 
knocked  over  on  the  wing  as  it 
flew  over  the  sea,  and  actually 
swum  out  for,  like  any  retriever. 

Dame  Watson  had  many  faults, 
but  her  detractors  could  not  say 
that  she  was  a  bad  cook.  So  the 
meal  was  a  good  one,  moreover, 
the  Guinness  was  comforting. 

But  still  the  young  man's  imagi- 
nation, ever  busy  with  impres- 
sions of  his  solitude  and  a  fancied 
contrast,  would  cause  him  to  see 
vividly,  in  his  mind's  eye,  another 
chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
little  square  table,  tenanted  by  a 
fair  young  wife.  And  he  sighed 
again,  as  he  laid  down  knife  and 
fork,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
fireside  and  his  pipe. 

He  inwardly  complained  of  his 
lonely  lot,  and  wondered  why  fate 
had  denied  him  what  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  so  well  fitted  for.  Was 
it  because  his  youth  had  been 
somewhat  wild  and  wayward? 

Scarcely  so,  for  he  had  ever 
been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning ;  and  he  knew  many  men. 
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now  comfortftbly  established  in 
real  h&mes,'who  had  managed  in  the 
past  to  oonoeal  from  the  world's 
eye  sins  far  graver  than  any  of 
poor  Willie's  peccadilloes.  Still, 
reasoning  with  himself,  he  fonnd 
that  if  he  had  been  less  of  a  Bo- 
hemian, if  he  had  persevered 
steadily  in  one  course,  dry  and 
uncongenial  though  business 
might  be  to  a  nature  like  his, 
he  would  surely  both  have  pro- 
gressed by  this  time  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  income  entitling  him 
to  marriage,  or,  at  any  rate,  en- 
gagement, and  would,  in  the 
meantime,  have  created  for  him- 
self a  circle  of  pleasant,  social 
relations,  wherein  he  might,  long 
ere  this,  have  found  all  that  was 
now  lacking. 

But*  then,  if  he  had  done  so, 
where  would  have  been  the  travels, 
the  adventures,  and  the  bright 
reminiscences  of  wild  sports  in 
distant  lands,  which  seemed  to 
rise  up  pleasantly  in  his  brain  as 
the  thin  blue  smoke  from  the 
little  brown  pipe  curled  grace- 
fully up  to  mingle  with  the  darker 
smoke  from  the  fire  ?  No,  surely 
it  was  not  too  late  yet;  he  had 
surely  profited  so  well  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  past  life,  as  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  domesticity 
in  a  way  he  never  otherwise  could 
have  done.  And  he  was  not  so 
l)adly  off,  after  all.  He  was  get- 
ting two  hundred  a  year  as  cor- 
responding clerk  in  a  London 
shipping  house,  where  his  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages  and 
•countries  made  him  so  valuable, 
that,  with  energy  and  persever- 
ance, he  might  reasonably  hope 
for  speedy  advancement.  Ay, 
truly,  that  was  the  right  thought, 
and  he  resolved  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  fortnight's  holiday, 
of  which  only  four  days  now  re- 
mained, he  would  return  to  Lon- 
don, work  very  hard,  endeavour 
to  secure  a  good  position  in  the 


office,  devote  less  time  and  money 
to  sports  and  amusements,  and 
seek,  if  possible,  to  get  into  a 
little  quiet  society.  He  might  go 
and  board,  for  example,  with  some 
'  cheerful,  musical  family,'  as  per 
advertisement ! 

A  capital  idea !  He  would,  on 
his  return,  collect  a  few  such  ad- 
vertisements, and  go  to  look  at  a 
few  of  the  fSamilies  who  offered 
such  delightful  homes  for  such 
very  moderate  remuneration. 
What  if  the  landladies,  in  such 
case,  might  be  match-making  old 
ladies,  desiring  to  get  their  'cheer- 
ful, musical'  daughters  comfort- 
ably married  ?  In  the  warmth  of 
kis  heart,  this  big  child  of  near 
thirty  innocently  thought  that  he 
should  be  only  too  delighted  to 
marry  any  young  lady,  and  that 
he  could  make  any  girl  happy, 
unless  she  were  really  downright 
ugly,  and  possessed  of  a  diabolical 
temper. 

For  Wild  Willie,  the  kindest- 
hearted,  best-tempered  fellow  in 
the  world,  had  an  utter  horror 
of  the  opposite  qualities.  He 
also  had  a  very  great  objection 
to  solitude,  so  he  soon  adjourned 
to  the  smoking-room  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hotel,  where  a  few  of 
the  town  tradesmen  and  neigh- 
bouring farmers  used  to  meet 
to  discuss,  over  their  'church- 
wardens '  and  evening  grog,  small 
local  politics,  sewage,  the  weather, 
and  the  crops,  and  other  matters 
of  dubious  interest  for  a  stranger. 
Blake  had,  even  in  this  short 
time,  become  a  decided  fiivourite 
with  this  quiet  little  circle,  the 
younger  members  of  which  were 
very  fond  of  getting  him  to  spin 
one  of  his  numerous  yams  anent 
foreign  travel  and  adventure. 

On  this  particular  evening  the 
room  was  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  head  gamekeeper  of  Lord 
T .  the  richest  nobleman  and 
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laigest  landowner  in  the  county. 
Ho  listened  with  interest  to  the 
accoant  of  Willie's  afternoon's 
sport  among  the  wild  fowl,  and 
said,  approvingly — 

'Ton  seem  to  hare  done  un- 
commonly well,  sir.  I  like  to  see 
a  gentleman  fond  of  real  sport  of 
any  kind.' 

'  I  supiMMe  you  see  plenty/  re- 
tamed  Willie. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  we  hare  got  as 
iine  a  stock  of  game,  I  will  say,  as 
any  estate  in  England.  We  mean 
killing  a  rare  lot  to-morrow.' 

'  Ay,  how's  that  ?' 

'  Why,  the  Duke  of  B ,  and 

Lord  H ,  and  one  or  two  more, 

are  coming  over  to  shoot  with  my 
lord.  We  shall  beat  some  of  the 
l^st  coverts,  and  I  expect  we  shall 
find  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
head  of  pheasants,  besides  any 
quantity  of  hares  and  partridges 
in  the  open.' 

'  By  Jove,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  sport!  Would  it  be  possible?' 

'  Possible,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  easy 
enough,  if  you  don't  mind  joining 
the  beaters.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  proud,  and  I'm 
game  for  any  amount  of  rough 
work,' 

'That's  all  right  then;  but 
mind  you  put  on  rough  old 
clothes,  for  you  are  sure  to  get 
them  torn,  and  a  pair  of  stout 
leggings,  too;  for  some  of  our 
coverts  are  precious  rough.' 

'  All  right !  Now  where  must  I 
come  to  to-morrow  morning,  and 
what  time  ?' 

'  Tou  come  straight  to  my 
house ;  I'll  give  you  a  plain  direc- 
tion how  to  find  it.  The  beaters 
are  to  muster  there  at  half-past 
ten,  and  their  lordships  will  be 
on  the  ground  shortly  afterwards. 
I  supi)OBe  you're  not  afraid  of  be- 
ginning the  day  with  a  five-mile 
walk?' 

'  No,  nor  ten,  if  needs  be.' 

'  Well,  then,  there's  a  bit  of  a 


chart  that  will  show  you  the  way 
as  straight  as  a  line.  Now  I 
must  be  oft  No,  thank  you,  sir ; 
one  glass  of  grog  is  my  allowance. 
Good-night.' 

'  GkxMl-night,  Mr.  Bavies.' 


CHAPTEB  n. 

TAME-FOWL  SHOOTING. 

A  GRAND  autumn  morning.  Not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  a  warm  son 
rapidly  drying  the  dew-i|;ioistened 
surface  of  the  fields  where  lie  the 
unconscious  hares  and  partridges, 
of  the  mellow-tinted  woods  swann- 
ing  with  gorgeous  pheasants,  so 
many  hundreds  of  which  are 
destined  to  fall  this  day  before  the 
hot  breech-loaders  of  the  arista- 
cratio  sportsman.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  appointed  time,  Willie 
Bhike,  looking  none  the  worse  for 
his  walk,  walked  into  a  field 
adjoining  Mr.  Davies'  house,  where 
that  important  functionary  and 
another  keeper,  resplendent  in 
attire,  and  awe-inspiring  in  general 
appearance,  were  mustering  the 
motley  lot  of  feum  labourers  and 
idlers  who  were  to  go  through  the 
arduous  duties  of  beaters  for  a 
small  peouniaiy  consideration. 
Ho  was  distributing  to  each,  as  he 
answered  to  his  name  on  the  head 
keeper's  memorandum  book,  a 
little  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  which, 
afiSxed  to  hat,  button-ho]e,  or  any 
conspicuous  part  of  their  rustic 
apparel,  served  to  distinguish 
them  from  any  of  the  xmlicensed 
pn^anum  vulgus,  or  general  loafers, 
who  might  try  to  get  into  fields 
or  coverts  to  see  the  sport. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Blake ;  you 
are  punctual,  I  see,'  said  the  man 
in  authority. 

'Good  morning,  Mr.  Davies. 
Splendid  day  for  the  sport' 

'  Capital  I  Do  you  mind  wear- 
ing this  rosette  ?  All  right  And, 
you  know,  you  mustn't  take  offence 
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at  being  ordered  about  and  shonted 
at  Keep  by  me  for  the  present. 
Ah,  Mr.  Watson,  delighted  to  see 
you !  Gk>ing  through  the  coverts 
with  ufi  ?  Capital  1  I  remember 
how  yon  went  through  the  rough- 
est bits  last  year.  Some  coverts 
would  never  have  been  thoroughly 
beaten  but  for  you."  This  en- 
comium was  addressed  to  a  hand- 
some young  farmer,  about  Blake's 

age,  who  was  one  of  Lord  T 's 

principal  tenants,  and  a  very  keen 
sportsman,  working  hard  indeed 
to  make  his  farm  productive,  but 
devoting  the  whole  of  his  few 
leisure  hours  to  horse,  rod,  and 
gun.  'This  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Blake,  from  London;  fond  of  a 
bit  of  sport,  like  yourself.  Come 
to  see  them  kill  my  pheasants,' 
said  the  old  keeper,  with  a  par- 
donably egotistical  use  of  the 
possessive  pronoun.  'He  says 
he's  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  so 
he  can't  do  better  than  go  with 
you.' 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  shooting  party,  the  two  young 
men  entered  into  interesting  con- 
versation on  congenial  subjects. 
The  young  farmer,  who  seemed 
exceedingly  intelligent  and  well- 
educated,  soon  began  to  enlarge 
upon  agricultural  grievances. 

He  explained  to  Willie  how 
annoying  it  was  for  him,  as  a 
fjGtnner  and  a  sportsman,  to  see 
the  land  he  occupied  under  Lord 

T overrun    with  game,    of 

which  he  dared  not  shoot  a  single 
head. 

'  Why,  youll  hardly  believe  me, 
but  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
seventy  hares  in  one  of  my  fields. 
And  every  hedge-side  is  fall  of 
rabbits.  I  don't  mind  the  phea- 
sants and  partridges — hiR  lordship 
may  keep  as  many  of  them  as  he 
likes — but  it  is  the  confounded 
ground  game.  The  old  hares  and 
rabbits  eat  away  nearly  all  the 
profit  I  can  make  out  of  the  farm. 


working  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  not 
one  may  I  touch.' 

'  But  I  thought  rabbits  were  not 
game  now  ?'  remarked  Willie. 

'  They  are  not,  but  there  is  a 
special  clause  in  the  lease,  reserving 
them  to  the  landlord ;  so  it  cornea 
to  the  same  thing.  Fancy  ho^r  it 
aggravates  me,  when  I  take  my  gun 
out  to  shoot  a  few  of  the  larks 
that  are  tearing  up  my  young 
wheat,  or  try  for  a  plover  or  two, 
to  see  the  hares  sitting  up  and 
staring  at  me  within  easy  range,, 
and  the  blessed  rabbits  never 
whisking  into  their  holes  till  I'm 
within  twenty  yards  of  them.' 

'Awfully  annoying,  certainly 
I  don't  think  I  could  help  letting 
drive  at  one  now  and  then.' 

'  That  wouldn't  do  at  any  price. 
But  you  will  wonder  that,  grum- 
bling at  the  game  as  I  do,  I  should 
be  here  to-day  to  beat,  and  help 
his  lordship  and  his  friends  to 
shoot  the  game  I  feed  for  them. 
It  is  from  pure  love  of  sport.  If 
I  can't  shoot  myself,  I  like  to  see 
others  shoot.  Here  they  come. 
We  shall  have  some  rough  work 
soon.  Glad  you've  got  the  right 
sort  of  togs  on.  No,  better  not 
smoke  now ;  it  is  hardly  the  thing 
before  lunch.' 

Soon,  each  of  the  distinguished 
sportsmen,  in  elegant  costume,, 
with  his  two  loaders  behind  him, 
carrying  spare  guns  and  good 
supply  of  cartridges,  was  en  route 
for  his  post  outside  the  first  little 
covert.  Then  the  line  of  beaters, 
marshalled  by  the  anxious  old 
keeper,  entered  said  covert,  and 
crashed  their  way  laboriously 
through  it,  Blake  and  Watson 
bravely  taking  the  part  nearest  to 
the  outside,  which  was  much  the 
thickest  and  roughest.  Soon  could 
be  heard  from  keepers,  loaders, 
and  others,  such  cries  as  '  Hare  to 
the  right,  my  lordl'  'Babbit  on 
the  left,  your  grace!'  and 'Over!' 
as  the  gorgeous  pheasants,  startled 
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from  their  dignified  Btnittiiig,  flew 
hAstily  out  of  the  covert,  right 
over  the  expectant  gunners. 

So  it  went  on,  with  quick  crack- 
ing of  gona  in  all  directions,  until 
the  heaters  got  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  covert 

They  had  kept  well  in  line,  and 
maihtained  a  constant  clattering 
with  their  sticks,  to  prevent  the 
pheasants — scores  of  which  had 
not  yet  risen,  bat  were  running 
before  them — ^firom  doubling  back. 
So  this  comer,  in  front  of  which 
were  posted  the  Duke  of  B—- and 
Lord  T-«— ,  now  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  game,  which  soon 
bogan  to  rise  in  'bouquets,'  said 
'bouquets'  resembling  fireworks 
more  than  flowers,  as  the  brilliant 
jewelled  plumage  of  some  hundred 
pheasants  at  once  flashed  up  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  npid  firing  and  clouds 
of  smoke.  There  was  a  heavy 
contribution  to  the  game-cart,  the 
beaters  emerged,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  line  across  some 
stubbles,  which  the  whole  party 
crossed,  and  which  yielded  many 
hares  and  partridges.  Then 
another  covert,  still  rougher  than 
the  last,  with  a  bigger  '  bouquet' 
Then  a  bog,  through  which  the 
bei^ters  floundered  knee-deep ;  then 
more  stubble,  and  so  on  to  lunch- 
time. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
preparations.  On  the  lawn,  in 
front  of  the  under  keeper's  house, 
is  erected  a  large  marquee,  bearing 
the  name  of  Edgington,  wherein 
is  a  long  table,  adorned  with  much 
lordly  silver  and  cut  glass,  and 
flowers,  and  many  kinds  of  wine- 
:glasses — graced,  moreover,  by  the 
presence  of '  the  ladies,'  at  whom 
Willie  glances,  without  feeling 
•either  the  awe  or  admiration  which 
are  expressed  in  the  countenances 
of  the  rustics,  called  forth,  pro- 
bably, more  by  the  wondrous  cos- 
tumes of  these  aristocratic  dames 


than    by  pre-eminent   beauty   of 
form  or  feature. 

And  long  rows  of  hares,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  rabbits,  and 
'various,'  are  laid  out  on  the 
grass  to  be  counted — an  imposing 
array.  The  tired  beaters,  hot, 
muddy,  and  bramble-torn,  aro 
ranged  along  the  side  of  a  wdl,  to 
receive  each  his  hunch  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  mug  of  beer ;  while, 
in  the  yard  of  the  house  keepers, 
loaders,  and  a  few  tenants  are 
helping  themselves  to  a  substantial 
'  snack ;'  for  there  is  a  huge  joint 
of  cold  beef,  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
in  their  jackets,  plenty  of  big 
loaves  of  bread,  and  two  baraels 
of  sound  ale.  Willie  Blake  and 
his  new  friend,  Watson,  were 
making  a  hearty  lunch  in  the 
yard,  after  being  congratulated  by 
the  head  keeper  on  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  they  had  gone 
through  the  rough  work  of  the 
morning.  The  duke's  loader,  Mr. 
Peters,  who  had  also  remarked 
the    two    young   men,  and  was 

hob-nobbing  with  Lord  H ^*8 

valet,  came  up  and  politely  offered 
them  a  glass  of  excellent  sherry. 

While  drinking  it,  Blake's  eyes 
chanced  to  wander  oaieleaBly 
through  a  neighbouring  window, 
which  was  that  of  the  kitchen  o^ 
the  keeper's  house.  Something 
he  saw  behind  said  window  caused 
him  almost  to  drop  his  glass — and 
he  certainly  blushed !  What  was 
it  ?  Only  a  face,  and  one  he  had 
never  seen  before. 

But  such  a  fiAce !  Such  big,  deep 
black  eyes ;  such  a  wild  profosioii 
of  rich  dark-brown  hair;  such  a 
pretty  pert  little  nez  retroutaS,  and 
such  sweet  red,  pouting,  kissable- 
looking  lips — tiiat  Willie  felt,  as 
he  afterwards  expressed  it,  more 
forcibly  than  elegantiy, '  struck  all 
of  a  heap.'  And,  did  his  senses 
deceive  him,  or  did  the  lovely 
apparition  blush  and  half  smile  at 
Blake  before  she  turned  her  pretty 
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head  away?  We  fancy  she  did 
and  are  not  at  all  enrprised  at  it ; 
for  certainly  Willie  was  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  yard  among  the 
gay  crowd  of  farmers,  keepers,  and 
vaUtaiUe, 

Our  hero,  with  all  the  sndden 
ardonr  of  his  warm,  impulsiye 
nature,  said  to  himself, '  What  a 
glorious  girl  I  How  I  could  loye 
her !  I  wonder  if  I  could  contriye 
to  speak  to  her  V  And  he  turned 
to  Watson,  and  asked  him,  in  care- 
less tone,  '  Who  is  that  girl  in 
yonder,  with  the  black  eyes  ?  She 
is  not  bad-looking,' 

'  Oh,  you  mean  Maggie  Dayies, 
the  head  keeper's  daughter.  She's 
come  over  here  to  help  to-day.  She 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  prettiest 
lasses  in  these  parts,  and  all  the 
young  chaps  are  crazed  after  her.' 
'  I  don't  wonder  at  it.' 
Just  then  Mr.  Watson  was  called 

away    by    Lord    T 's   under 

steward,  to  help  count  the  game, 
that  he  might  report  the  nxmibers 
to  the  party  in  the  marquee. 
Willie  conceived  an  absurd  idea 
for  getting  speech  of  the  rustic 
beauty — an  idea  that  could  hardly 
have  occurred  to  any  one  else  in 
the  world.  Her  father,  the  head 
keeper,  had  approached  the  comer 
where  the  provisions  were,  and 
was  helping  himself  to  a  substan- 
tial slice  of  beef.  Blake  took  a 
knife,  and  began  cutting  a  piece  of 
bread  for  him,  when,  by  premedi- 
tated awkwardness,  he  made  a 
slip,  and  inflicted  a  severe  gash  on 
his  left  thumb. 

'  Why,  what  are  you  about,  Mr. 
Blake  ?'  said  Bavies.  '  Oome,  you 
must  have  that  bound  up  at  once. 
I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  best 
volunteer.  Gomeinside.  My  daugh- 
ter Maggie's  a  capital  hand  at  any- 
thing of  that  sort'  Artful  Willie 
was  nothing  loath,  you  may  be 
sure.  '  Here,  Maggie,  my  wench, 
get  a  bit  of  clean  rag,  quick,  and 
bind  this  young  gentleman's  hand 
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up.  Don't  be  afraid,  lass,  he  won't 
bite  you;  and  he's  not  going  to 
bleed  to  death,  neither.' 

For  the  lovely  girl  was  blushing 
and  trembling  most  needlessly,  as 
she  approached,  with  basin  and 
linen  rag,  to  perform  the  simple 
operation.  What  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  respectful  admiration 
did  the  rascal  contrive  to  throw 
into  those  dark  grey  eyes  of  his, 
as  he  said — 

'  A  thousand  thanks,  Miss  Da- 
vies!  A  man  might  wish  for  a 
much  severer  wound,  to  be  tended 
by  yowr  hands.' 

Pretty  Maggie,  generally  ready 
enough  with  her  tongue,  and  ca- 
pable of  making  very  smart  retorts 
to  the  blundering  compliments  of 
her  rustic  admirers,  somehow  could 
not  find  words  to  reply ;  but  when 
Willie  added,  'I  hope  we  shall 
meet  again,'  her  looks  seemed  to 
say  pretty  plainly  that  she  hoped 
so  too.  It  really  seemed  to  be  a 
case  of  love  at.  first  sight  with  the 
pair  of  them. 

But  soon  the  shooting  party  was 
off  again  to  fresh  coverts.    And 
still  Blake  and  Watson  took  the 
roughest  bits,  and  went  into  places 
that  the  hired  beaters  obstinately 
shirked.     In  one  covert,  particu- 
larly, just  at  the  outside,  the  tan- 
gled mass  of  natural  and  artificial 
undergrowth  was  so  thick  that  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  either  on 
it  or  through  it;  yet  these  two 
charged  it,  flung  themselves  on  it, 
rolled    over    a    little  way,  sunk 
down  among  elders  and  brambles, 
up  again,  another  jump,  another 
roll,  and  so  on — ^to  the  vast  amuse- 
ment of  four  stately  dames  who 
were  now  walking  with  the  gun- 
ners in  the  field  on  the  outside  of 
the  covert,  and  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  keepers,  who  had  hardly 
ever  succeeded  in  getting  this  spot 
thoroughly  beaten  before.    Willie 
glanced    at    the    haughty  ladies, 
whose  dresses  made  the  gorgeous 
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pimnage  of  the  birdB  rmming  be- 
fore him  look  tame  and  sober  by 
comparison,  and  he  thought  that 
Maggie  was  ten  times  prettier  than 
any  of  these  aristocrats,  and  wished 
that  she  were  there  to  see  him 
work.  And  all  the  time,  as  they 
went  on,  amid  mnch  shouting  and 
clattering  of  sticks,  and  the  en- 
conraging  cries  of  the  keepers — 
'  Good  lads  on  the  right ! — into  it ! 
— ^good  lads!  Well  done,  Mr. 
Blake!  Well  done,  Mr.  Watson!' 
— only  Tery  few  pheasants  flew 
ont;  and  an  inexperienced  spec- 
tator would  haye  thought  this 
plantation  was  nearly  empty.  But 
the  birds,  confiding  in  the  almost 
impenetrable  thickness  of  the  un- 
dergrowth, ran  on  before  the 
beaters  until  they  were  driyen 
into  the  extreme  comer,  and  then 
they  rose — ^first  by  twos  and 
threes,  then  by  dozens,  and  at 
last  literally  by  hundreds,  falling 
thickly  on  to  the  ploughed  land 
outside,  or  plumping  down  into 
the  ooTert  among  the  beaters,  as 
the  guns  kept  up  a  continuous  fire, 
and  the  busy  loaders  could  hardly 
hand  the  hot  weapons  *quickly 
enough  to  their  ezdted  masters. 
What  a  massacre!  But  as  to  its 
being  sport,  Willie  thought  he  pre- 
ferred his  long,  cold,  muddy  stalks 
after  duck  or  curlew,  something 
really  wild,  to  this  wholesale 
slaughter  of  hand-fed  birds,  many 
of  which  had  to  be  hit  by  the 


sticks  of  the  beaters  before  they 
would  rise,  knowing  well  what 
doom  awaited  them  when  they 
showed  themselyes  aboye  the 
young  fir-trees.  Then  came  more 
stubble,  then  more  bog,  where  two 
or  three  snipe  were  bagged  at  long 
ranges,  eliciting  Willie's  approbar 
tion ;  then  another  '  warm  comer/ 
and  by  the  time  they  had  finished 
shooting  this  last,  the  shades  of 
eyening  were  beginning  to  fidl  oyer 
fields  and  plantations,  nature 
seemed  uniyersally  to  demand  re- 
pose, and  soon  the  sportsmen 
droye  away  on  Lord  T 's  four- 
in-hand,  amid  cheers  from  tenants 
and  beaters. 

Blake  went  yrith  Watson  to 
help  in  the  counting,  and  they 
found  858  pheasants,  330  hares, 
about  150  rabbits,  ditto  partridgee, 
2  woodcocks,  5  snipe,  and  17 
'yarious,'  the  latter  including 
some  waterhens,  a  wood-pigeon  or 
two,  and  a  big,  tawny,  semi-wild 
cat,  whose  tail  one  of  the  keepers 
cut  off,  that  he  might  claim  the 
usual  reward  for  its  destruction  as 
'  yermin.' 

Willie  was  naturally  rather  tired, 
and  did  not  much  relish  the  idea 

of  walking  back  to  0 ,  He  had 

two  inyitations  to  stay  the  night, 
one  from  Farmer  Watson,  the  other 
from  Mr.  Dayies,  both  of  whom 
had  taken  a  great  liking  to  hinL 
We  leaye  the  reader  to  guess  which 
he  accepted. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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CHBISTMAS  is  close  upon  us 
again.  Without  intruding 
upon  the  special  proTince  of  the 
preacher,  we  may  yenture  to  re- 
mark, that  this  season  appears  to 
come  round  uncommonly  quick. 
Ah,  what  a  sad  fate  it  is,  that  as 
we  grow  older,  the  wings  of  time 
Tibrate  with  increased  Telocity, 
and  the  seasons  succeed  each 
other  much  more  hastily  than  of 
yore,  and  the  month  that  is  com- 
ing treads  upon  the  heels  of  the 
month  that  is  going,  with  an  im- 
patient rudeness  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  experienced  in 
earlier  times. 

Another  reflection  forces  itself 
upon  us.  Christmas  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  that  it  used 
to  be.  In  our  youth  we  hailed  it 
as  a  'merry  time,'  as  something 
to  be  looked  forward  to  for  itself 
alone.  We  felt  happy,  eminently 
cheerful,  and  enthusiastic  at  the 
thought.  Why  is  it  that  we  seem 
to  regard  it  withsuch  coldnessnow? 
Is  it  that  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  has 
ceased  to  bum  brightly,  and  that 
it  costs  us  an  effort  to  rake  up  the 
embers,  and  that  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  use  some  stimulating 
bellows  each  time  if  we  would 
raise  a  flame  or  make  the  ashes 
glow  ?  Or  is  it  that  our  life  has 
become  so  practical,  our  occupa- 
tions so  absorbing,  that  we  posi- 
tiyely  haye  no  spare  moments  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  soft,  poetic 
feeling  we  once  eiyoyed  so  much 
when  we  gathered  round  the  fire 
upon  long  winter  evenings,  and 
experienced  no  misgivings  as  to 
wasted  moments,  as  we  idly  talked 
and  laughed  and  fell  in  love  and 
out  again?  The  howling  winter 
wind  that  roared  around  the 
country  house  and  filled  us  with 
a  strange  delight;  the  sleet  that 


rattled  against  the  window-panes, 
as  if  in  angry  protest  against  the 
mirth  that  laughed  in-doors ;  the 
bright  and  piercing  frost  that 
bade  us  look  up  our  skates  and 
sleighs;  why  cannot  we  enjoy 
these  aspects  of  Nature  as  we  did 
a  decade  past  ?  The  plain  fact  is, 
increasing  years  and  toil  inevit- 
ably bring  with  them  that  inex- 
orable life-shortener.  Anxiety;  aud 
it  is  this  that  silences  the  merry 
sound  of  laughter,  and  jars  the 
music  of  the  Christmas  chimes. 

One  of  the  most  charming  little 
books  that  I  have  met  with  lately, 
is  called  'The  Secret  of  Long 
Life,'  and  I  earnestly  advise  every- 
body who  has  not  yet  read  it,  to 
do  so  at  once.  There  is  a  careless 
repose  about  the  style,  an  inefEable 
good-humour  spread  through  every 
page,  a  detestation  of  bores  and 
anxiety,  combined  with  a  hearty 
resolution  to  shun  both;  a  com- 
fortable self-reliance,  and  a  genial 
habit  of  making  the  best  of  things, 
and  not  the  worst,  that  make  me 
yearn  for  the  acquaintance  of  the 
author.  Mark  the  recapitulation 
of  his  argument ;  it  is  simply  de- 
licious : '  The  first  element  of  long- 
evity is  the  Idea;  the  second, 
Independence;  the  third,  Indo- 
lence. Keep  the  spirit  open  to 
all  impressions;  avoid  all  un- 
necessary connections,  political  or 
otherwise;  learn  to  be  lazy.  These 
things  achieved,  you  may  make  a 
mark  on  the  world ;  you  will  cer- 
tainly enjoy  life;  you  may  pos- 
sibly live  so  long  as  to  be  an 
archsaological  curiosity.  Idea — 
Independence — ^Indolence — a  mo- 
dem triad — they  combine  the  two 
mysteries  of  happiness  and  long- 
evity— whereof  the  latter  depends 
on  the  former.     Look  at  it     A 
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constant  current  of  ideas  keeps 
the  brain  joyous  and  resonrcefnl. 
A  perfect  spirit  of  independence 
makes  a  man  deyoid  of  fear,  and 
enables  him  to  walk  erect,  not 
only  among  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, but  among  kings  and  em- 
perors, and  other  inferior  person- 
ages. And  a  knowledge  of  what 
indolence  means  has  a  twofold 
delight,  for  it  enables  a  man  to 
live  Yolaptaoasly  while  he  thinks 
profoundly.'  How  easy  the  lesson 
seems  to  learn  1  How  facile  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  a 
century  of  years !  Have  I  ideas  ? 
Well,  I  believe  I  have  a  notion  or 
two,  occasionally.  But  have  I 
independence?  Ah,  good  my 
master,  how  am  I  to  have  a  per- 
fect spirit  of  independence,  and 
how  am  I  to  learn  to  be  lazy, 
if  the  harsh  necessities  of  exist- 
ence compel  me  to  continual  toil  ? 
An  unhappy  queen  once  wondered 
why  her  starring  subjects  did  not 
eat  brioche,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  writer  of  this  brief  little  book 
assumes,  as  a  postulate,  that  he 
who  would  acquire  long  life  must 
be  started  with  a  comfortable 
balance  at  his  bankers;  and  his 
work — the  eyolution  and  publica- 
tion of  his  ideas — ^is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  that  balance, 
and  stocking  his  cellars  with 
'  liquid  sunshine '  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Mame,  and  the 
Charente.  Besides,  what  are  we 
to  do  with  the  thousand  ills  that 
flesh  iH  heir  to?  No  doubt,  the 
man  who  has  a  busy  mind,  where 
he  perpetually  chums  ideas,  has 
no  time  for  the  contemplation  of 
his  health,  and  leaves  pills  and 
change  of  air  for  the  solace  of  the 
Borry  valetudinarian ;  such  an  one 
has  no  time  to  speciilate  upon  the 
probable  state  of  his  liver,  or 
whether  this  dish  is  too  rich,  or 
that  particular  wine  is  likely  to 
agree  with  him;  but  there  are 
ailments  which,  unfortunately,  are 


hereditary,  and  uncontrollable 
physical  sufferings  which  may- 
compel  the  most  brilliant  ideo- 
logist amongst  us  to  thank  God 
that  the  allotted  days  of  man  are 
but  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Long  life  is  only  desirable,  nay, 
only  tolerable,  on  the  presumption 
of  almost  perfect  health,  and 
immunity  from  pain.  One  life- 
shortener  there  is,  however,  whidi 
any  man  with  strong  will  may 
certainly  avoid,  and  that  is, 
anxiety.  Of  all  the  idle  Gfpecu- 
lations  in  the  world,  the  most 
profitless  is  perpetual  worzying 
as  to  what  to-morrow  may  bring 
forth.  Perhaps  the  most  need- 
less of  man's  woes  is  disappoint- 
ment Some  men  live  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  expectation,  and 
if  their  own  prophecies  are  not 
fulfilled  to  the  letter,  they  allow 
themselves  to  sink  into  a  tem- 
porary slough  of  despair,  com- 
pared with  which  a  week's  sojourn 
at  the  Slough  Station  on  the 
Great  Western  Bailway  would  be 
a  paradise  indeed,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  (This  is  not  in  the 
least  intended  for  a  joke.  Go  to 
Slough  Station,  and  try.)  Why 
should  we  be  for  ever  worzying 
ourselves  as  to  the  possible  results 
of  our  actions  ?  If  I  deliberately 
perform  a  certain  act,  I  presume 
that  I  have  done  my  best  under 
the  circumstances,  and  what  fs 
the  use  of  bothering  myself  into 
wrinkles  and  grey  hairs  because 
I  cannot  control  the  future? 
Things  will  turn  out  unexpect- 
edly, and  everybody  knows  it 
Why,  then,  this  harrowing  care  of 
disappointment  ?  The  fact  is,  the 
minority  of  mankind  will  make  the 
worst  of  things,  and  not  the  best. 
Listen  to  people  abusing  the 
weather.  There  is  no  such  un- 
pardonable abuse  of  speech,  or 
monstrous  waste  of  time,  as  to 
grumble  at  the  rain  or  snow. 
Such  language  nou&y  be  all  very 
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suitable  for  tho  bad  qnarter  of 
«n  hour  when  waiting  for  dinner ; 
it  is  then  purely  conyentional,  and 
means  nothing.  But  to  stand  at 
the  door  or  window  and  wonder 
whether  the  rain  is  ever  going  to 
begin,  or  whether  it  is  ever  going 
to  end,  and  to  complain  of  Nature 
because  one  or  the  other  alterna- 
tiye  does  not  forthwith  commence, 
is  ludicrously  absurd.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  man  who 
i3  perpetually  tapping  his  ba- 
rometer, and  wondering  if  it  will 
be  fine  to-morrow,  or  a  frost  to- 
night, is  an  empty-headed  noodle, 
fit  only  for  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

The  worst  of  the  book  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  the  suspicion  its 
general  tone  engenders,  when  one 
comes  to  think  about  it,  tIz.,  that 
the  author — delightful  acquaint- 
ance as  I  am  sure  he  must  be — 
is,  at  the  bottom,  an  eminently 
selfish  man.  Should  these  lines 
meet  his  eye,  I  trust  he  will  for- 
give me,  for  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  we  live  in  an  eminently  sel- 
fish age.  Still,  it  is  pleasant  to 
hope  that  some  amongst  us  liye  a 
little  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  experience  forces  us  to  beliere 
that  no  enjoyment  is  perfect  that 
is  not  shared  by  some  one  else. 
£yen  if  we  '  claim  and  obtain  our 
century,'  may  we  not  find  the 
'isolated  position,'  of  which  the 
author  speaks  so  proudly,  a  little 
hard  to  bear  ?  May  we  not  find 
our  ideal  independent  indolence 
grow  somewhat  cold  as  we  touch 
the  verge  where  we  know  our 
well-directed  feet  must  stxmible 
at  the  last  ?  But  I  am  forgetting 
myself — this  is  to  speculate  on 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  must 
take  care  for  itself. 

From  perusing  the  'Secret  of 
Long  Life,'  one  turns  naturally  to 
Hawthorne's  posthumous  work, 
'  Septimius,  a  Bomance  of  Lnmor- 
tality.'    '  Zanoni/  and  '  A  Strange 


Story,'  prove  how  strongly  such  a 
theme  can  lay  hold  of  a  brilliant 
and  imaginative  mind.  Small 
miads  shriek  frantically  for  the 
Elixir  of  Life,  in  order  that  they 
may  escape  from  the  terrors  of 
the  unknown  and  unknowable; 
great  minds  have  earnestly  thought 
about  it  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  indefinitely  prolong  theearthly 
existence  of  intellects  the  world 
cannot  well  afford  to  lose.  Lovers 
of  high  and  poetic  romance  may 
well  regret  that  one  of  the  most 
creative  romancists  of  the  age  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  rough 
sketch  we  see  in  '  Septimius.'  An 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  re- 
viewer remarks,  that  possibly  the 
author  may  have  intended  this 
'Bomance  of  Immortality'  as  a 
grim,  yet  fascinating  satire  on  a 
subject  which  even  the  most 
practical  minds  are  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  entertain ;  and  the  canons 
of  longevity  laid  down  in  the 
bleared  manuscript  Septimius  with 
such  difficulty  construed,  show  at 
once  how  little  the  man  who  would 
abide  by  them  could  enjoy  the  gift 
they  promised.  According  to  these 
rules,  everything  must  be  sacrificed 
to  self.  The  happiness  of  others 
becomes  a  disturbing  element,  and 
love  is  absolutely  fatal.  Given  a 
race  oi  Methuselahs  upon  such 
terms  as  these,  and  commonplace 
folk  (and  the  world  is  made  up  of 
such  units)  would  not  be  indis- 
posed to  consider  death  as  decidedly 
preferable  to  chilly  centuries  of 
Stoic  life.  When  Thomas  Aquinas 
seized  the  hammer  and  knocked  on 
the  head  tho  brazen  image  which 
he  and  his  master,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, had  created,  because  of  its 
garrulity  which  irritated  him  to 
such  an  excessive  degree,  the  pious 
doctor  was  probably  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  unwisdom  of  poach- 
ing on  the  preserves  of  Nature,  and 
the  fable  bears  its  moral  through 
all  time. 
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Arnold  de  VilleneuTe,  who 
iiourifihed  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  BBid,  according  to  Dr. 
Mackay,  to  haTe  left  the  following 
receipt  for  ensuring  a  length  of 
years  considerably  surpassing  the 
period  which  is  generally  Bap- 
posed  to  be  a  green  old  age.  The 
person  wishing  to  prolong  his  life 
almost  indefinitely  must  rub  him- 
self well  two  or  three  times  a  week 
with  the  juice  or  marrow  of  cassia. 
Erery  night,  on  going  to  bed,  he 
must  put  upon  his  heart  a  plaster, 
composed  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
Oriental  saffiron,  red  rose  leayes, 
sandal  wood,  aloes,  and  amber, 
liquefied  in  oil  of  roses  and  the 
best  white  wax.  In  the  morning 
he  must  take  it  off,  and  enclose  it 
carefiilly  in  a  leaden  box  till  the 
next  night,  when  it  must  be  again 
applied.  If  he  be  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  he  is  to  take  sixteen 
chickens ;  if  phlegmatic,  twenty- 
fiye;  and  if  melancholy,  thirty; 
these  he  is  to  put  in  a  yard  where 
the  air  and  the  water  are  pure. 
Upon  these  he  is  to  feed,  eating 
one  a  day;  but  these  chickens 
haye  to  be  fattened  by  a  peculiar 
method,  which  will  impregnate 
their  flesh  with  the  qualities  that 
are  to  produce  longevity  in  the 
eater;  for,  being  deprived  of  all 
other  nourishment  till  they  are 
almost  dying  of  hunger,  they  are 
to  be  fed  upon  broth  made  of 
serpents  and  vinegar,  thickened 
with  wheat  and  bran.  After  two 
months  of  such  diet  they  will  be 
fit  for  the  intending  Methuselah's 
table,  and  are  to  be  washed  down 
with  good  hock  or  claret.  Fancy 
living  for  a  few  centuries  on 
eternal  chicken!  Possibly  the 
serpents  and  vinegar  might  render 
that  domestic  fowl  palatable  for 
fifty  years  or  so,  but  surely  it 
would  produce  a  most  unhealthy 
nausea  in  time.  Besides,  the  ex- 
perimentalist would  have  to  catch 
his  perpcnts,  and  a    single  bite 


might  interfere  unpleasantly  with 
the  theory.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  do  pretty 
well  as  we  are ;  and  if  we  desiie 
to  live  reasonably  long,  we  shall 
achieve  our  end  by  the  simpler 
rules  of  common  sense. 

Will  Christmas  hde  away,  I 
wonder,  in  the  days  to  be  ?  Will 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  be 
any  more  than  quarter  day  in  the 
calendar  of  the  golden  year? 
Will  people  ever  be  amazed  at  the 
genial  enthusiasm  and  generous 
warmth  that  inspired  'A  Christ- 
mas Carol?  WiU  they  be  able 
byHwd-by  to  unfold  the  great 
parable  of  Scrooge,  and  Marley's 
ghost,  without  reference  to  the 
reviews  contained  in  ancient  jour- 
nals? Will  learned  works  be 
written  on,  and  one-ideaed  archsd- 
ologists  be  busy  with,  the  word 
that  now  has  such  deep  signi- 
ficance to  many  of  us,  though  I 
am  bound  to  add  that  its  full 
appreciation  is  already  lost  to 
multitudes.  Mr.  Winwood  Beade, 
an  able  writer,  but  one  whose 
powers  seem  scarcely  co-extensive 
with  his  ambition,  tells  "as  in  his 
discursive  work,  *  The  Martyrdom 
of  Man,'  that  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  human  race  if  Christianity 
is  not  speedily  abolished.  If  this 
mild  suggestion  is  carried  out,  we 
presume  that  all  relics  of  the  old 
superstition  will  be  abolished^ 
root  and  branch,  by  the  stem 
apostles  of  the  new  reformation, 
and  Christmas  Day  will  become  a 
term  forbidden  to  be  used  under 
the  severest  penalties.  If  some 
eccentric  Purchas  delights  to  scan- 
dalize his  age  by  decking  his 
abode  with  holly  and  mistletoe, 
he  wiU  be  seized  upon  by  some 
association,  and  held  up  to  public 
hatred,  contempt  and  ridicule, 
and  possibly  be  condemned  to 
penal  servitude  for  his  sins  against 
the    enlightenment    of   the    age. 
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which  will  suffer  no  memory  of 
the  past  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  liberation  of  mankind  from 
the  thraldom  of  what  were  called 
religions  creeds.  The  Ghatterton 
of  the  period  will  have  his  licence 
immediately  withdrawn,  should 
he,  haying  searched  for  noyelties 
among  the  dusty  records  of  Dmry 
Lane,  advertise  a  Grand  Christmas 
Pantomime.  No  shows  of  Christ- 
mas beef  will  gladden  the  eyes 
of  weary  workers  as  they  home- 
ward wend ;  no  Christmas  turkey 
dangle  from  the  poulterers'  hooks ; 
no  Christmas  goose  club  display 
its  placards  in  the  windows  of 
the  public  house;  no  Christmas 
trees  to  disturb  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  priggish  children ; 
no  Christmas  boxes  for  the  panting 
postmen.  Well,  if  this  is  to  be 
80  in  the  glorious  future  that 
awaits  mankind,  before  we  are  all 
absorbed  into  what  Mr.  Winwood 
Beade  calls  the  great  Human  Mind, 
which  exists  somewhere  or  other 
like  a  phantom  ogre,  why,  the 
sooner  we  go  in  for  the  martyrdom 
of  man  on  an  extensiye  scale  the 
better.  Let  us  call  on  our 
prophet  and  ask  for  aureoles,  and 
request  permission  to  follow  him 
to  the  stake  without  delay.  Let 
us  cheerfcdly  agree  with  him  that 
we  are  only  tolerably  refined 
monkeys,  and  call  upon  Paget 
and  Thompson  to  unfurl  our  tails 
for  us  and  let  us  go  free,  and  see 
how  we  like  it  when  we  enter  the 
gigantic  jaws  in  which,  we  are 
told,  we  are  to  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated. 

Time  is  very  yaluable  in  these 
days,  and  every  minute  is  com- 
posed of  money  just  as  it  is  of 
seconds;  and  as  we  should  grapple 
time  by  the  forelock,  so  we  should 
pounce  upon  the  grains  of  gold 
that  in  one  form  or  another  glide 
past  us  as  the  hands  of  the 
chronometer  move  steadily  on. 
But  I  must  confess    to    having 


honestly  read  Mr.  Winwood 
Beade's  book  from  beginning  to 
end  without  having  gained  a 
pennyworth  by  my  labour.  It 
was  not  until  I  reached  the  five 
htmdred  and  forty-third  page, 
that  I  discovered  the  meaning  of 
the  sensational  title.  'I  give  to 
universal  history,'  says  Mr.  Win- 
wood Beade,  'a  strange  but 
true  title — The  Martyrdom  of 
Man.  la  each  generation  the 
human  race  has  been  tortured, 
that  their  children  might  profit 
by  their  woes.  Our  own  pros- 
perity is  founded  on  the  agonies 
of  ijie  past  Is  it,  therefore, 
unjust  that  we  should  also  suffer 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to 
come  ?'  If  this  clever  writer  had 
not  been  the  victim  of  a  fatal 
fluency,  would  he  not  have  seen 
how  completely  he  contradicts 
himself?  Admitting  our  pros- 
perity, he  entirely  demolishes  the 
notion  of  martyidom.  What  his 
argument  really  amounts  to  is  this 
— each  succeeding  age  is  better 
than  the  last  We  get  on  very 
tolerably  well,  but  posterity,  profi- 
ting by  our  experiences,  and 
being  duly  warned  by  our  mis- 
takes, will  get  on  very  much 
better.  I  can  only  say  that  this 
is  the  pleasantest  definition  of 
martyrdom  I  ever  heard  o£  I 
always  understood  that  a  martyr 
was  a  man  who  would  give  up  his 
life  in  defence  of  a  principle 
which  he,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
entertained  under  solemn  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.  But  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say  that  one 
generation  is  martyred  for  the 
succeeding  one.  In  ficust,  it  is 
absolute  nonsense.  The  individual 
members  of  one  generation  leave 
off  wiser  than  they  began,  and 
fathers  hand  on  their  experiences 
to  their  sons  without  the  smallest 
feeling  of  anything  so  great  as 
martyrdom.  So  far  from  this 
being  an  agonizing  struggle  upon 
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their  part,  they  are  only  too 
happy  to  sink  to  rest  with  the 
satisfactory  thought  that  their 
lives  haye  not  been  in  Tain.  The 
inventor  of  any  acknowledged 
social  improvement  pockets  the 
money  he  makes  by  his  patent, 
and  leaves  his  children  in  a  state 
of  opulence.  No  doubt  he  may 
have  had  in  his  time  hard  work, 
but  work  is  man's  glory  and  not 
his  misery.  It  is  only  right  that 
I  should  quote  Mr.  Winwood 
Beade's  concluding  words,  for 
they  appear  to  sum  up  the  object 
for  which  his  book  is  written  : — 
'  Famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  are 
no  longer  essential  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race. 
But  a  season  of  mental  anguish  is 
at  hand,  and  through  this  we 
must  pass,  in  order  that  our 
posterity  may  rise.  The  soul 
must  be  sacrificed;  the  hope  in 
inmiortality  must  die.  A  sweet 
and  charming  illusion  must  be 
taken  from  the  human  race,  as 
youth  and  beauty  vanish  never  to 
return.'  If,  indeed,  the  soul  is  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  the  hope  in  im- 
mortality must  die,  we  may  not 
unnaturally  inquire  what  is  there 
for  posterity  to  rise  to?  Is  the 
mental  anguish  we  are  to  endure 
to  result  in  nothing  but  the 
apotheosis  of  luxury?  Has  the 
busy  intellect  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  no  triumphs  in  store  but 
those  that  can  be  measured  by 
sensual  enjoyment?  Shall  the 
soul  be  sacrificed  upon  a  barren 
altar,  erected  to  no  Grod,  and  sur- 
rounded merely  by  a  few  quasi- 
utilitarian  priests?  Shall  the 
hope  in  inmiortality — the  innate 
conviction  of  the  intellect  the 
least  and  most  profound — perish 
for  the  sake  of  the  material  pros- 
perity of  generations  of  Sybarites  ? 
Shall  Plato  be  annihilated  that  he 
may  give  place  to  Lucullus? 
Think  again,  Mr.  Winwood  Beade ; 
if  the  soul  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is 


there  anything  left  worth  rising 
to? 

But  our  author  candidly  tells 
us  in   his  preface  that    he    has 
taken  'not  only  facts  and  ideas, 
but  phrases  and  even  paragraphs 
from  other  writers/  and  he  gives 
us  a  list  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  he  is  indebted.    Possibly, 
then,  a  wider  rai^  of  reading, 
and    a    familiarity  with  writers 
who  hold  opposing  views,  may,  in 
the  bourse  of  time,  give  Mr.  B^e 
occasion  to  modify  his  theories. 
At  present,  he  pins  what  &ith  he 
has  on  the  pages  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
He  assumes  the  irrefragable  truth 
of  the  principles  and  convictions 
of  the  author  of  the '  Descent  of 
Man.'  He  appears  to  have  entered 
upon  his  study  of  that  work  with 
a  determination  to  believe  in  it; 
and  he  seems  to  have  silenced  his 
own  critical  powers  as  he  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master.    It 
may  be,  nay,  we  cannot  doubt  it, 
that  the  earth  holds  secrets  which 
as  yet  are  but  partially  revealed, 
and  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
the  clues  as  yet  are  but  faint     If 
man's  history  is  embedded  in  the 
hidden  rocks,  and  his  origin  con- 
cealed beneath  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  we    may  well    believe  that 
geology  has  yet  greater  triumphs 
in  store,  and  we  may  be  content 
that  now  the  most  scientific  among 
us  are  but  as  '  children  crying  for 
the  light.'    A   thoughtful  writer 
in    the  current  number    of   the 
'Westminster  Beview,'  concludes 
an  article  on  Mr.  Darwin's  book 
with  these  pregnant  words:  'He 
is  a  bold  man  who,  testing  Mr. 
Darwin's    facts    and    arguments, 
believes  in  nutn's  descent  from  the 
animal  kingdom.     He  is  a  bolder 
who,  resting  on  the  evidence  of 
ignorance,  ventures  to  hold  any 
other  opinion.' 

Mr.  Beade  teUs  us  in  his  preface 
that  there  are  passages  in  his 
book  which    his    friends  endea- 
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vonred  to  persuade  him  to  sup- 
press,  lest  they  should  provoke 
against  him  '  the  anger  of  the 
public'  It  is  certainly  difficult 
2iot  to  admire  the  courage  which 
bade  him  act  according  to  his 
own  convictions,  though  un- 
doubtedly he  has  a  way  of  treating 
modem  religious  belief  which  may 
startle,  and  annoy,  and  shock. 
£ut  it  is  obvious  to  the  most 
superficial  thinker  upon  such 
Mgher  matters,  that  no  principle 
that  is  worth  possession  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  realms  of 
searching  criticism  or  biting 
^uktire.  If  Christianity  now  has 
to  pass  through  intellectual  fires, 
if  its  professors  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  mental  tortures  which 
are  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  brief  agonies  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Coliseum,  it  has 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  com- 
plain. By  its  endless  divisions, 
its  internecine  strife,  its  practical 
denial  of  its  own  first  principle — 
charity,  it  has  compelled  a  self- 
vivisection  beneath  which  it  must 
succxmib  or  conquer.  The  old- 
world  fulminations  of  a  papal 
^syllabus,  the  new  article  of  faith 
which  has  been  recently  imposed 
upon  two  hundred  millions  of 
Christians,  cannot  cross  the  path 
of  educated  intellect  without  a 
challenge.  The  dictates  of  a 
questionable  authority  must  be 
subjected  to  the  laws  of  reason, 
and  the  demand  for  unhesitating 
faith  vnll  be  met  with  the  cold 
interrogatory — ^why?  It  is  far 
better  that  honest  men  should 
speak  out  their  minds,  than  that 
their  silence  should  cover  a  moral 
fraud.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
-dom  of  inquiry — thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  the  truth  be  ultimately 
made  clear.  How  much  better, 
ioo,  for  those  who  doubt,  that 
they  should  not  keep  their  dreary 
hopelessness  pent  within  their 
•own  sad  bosoms,  for,  by  revealing 
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their  despair,  some  physician  may 
be  found  to  give  them  comfort. 
Who  can  peruse  the  following 
words  of  Mr.  Winwood  Beade, 
when  describing  the  early  Chris- 
tian hope  of  immortality,  without 
feeling  a  pang  of  sympathy? 
'Ah,  sweet  fallacious  hope  of  a 
barbarous  and  poetic  age !  Illu- 
sion still  cherished,  for  mankind 
is  yet  in  ita  poetic  youth.  How 
easy  it  would  be  to  endure  with- 
out repining  the  toils  and  troubles 
of  this  miserable  life,  if  indeed  we 
could  believe  that,  when  its  brief 
period  was  passed,  we  should  bo 
united  to  those  whom  we  have 
loved,  to  those  whom  death  has 
snatched  away,  or  whom  fiate  has 
parted  from  us  by  barriers  cold 
and  deep  and  hopeless  as  the 
grave.  If  we  could  believe  this, 
the  shortness  of  life  would  comfort 
us — how  quickly  the  time  flies 
by! — and  we  should  welcome 
death.  But  we  do  not  believe  it, 
and  so  we  cling  to  our  tortured 
lives,  dreading  the  dark  nothing- 
ness, dreading  the  dispersal  of  our 
elements  into  cold  unconscious 
space.' 

There  is  a  bitter  sadness  about 
such  unbelief  as  this  that  impels 
us  by  reason  or  by  instinct,  which 
you  will,  to  emphatically  deny 
the  truth  of  the  sweeping  asser- 
tion that  we  do  not  believe  in 
immortality.  '  Spirits  of  the  wise 
and  good,'  writes  a  disciple  of 
pure  theism,  '  are  ye  not  ^worth 
preserving  in  the  sight  of  QodV 
And  as  we  know  that  no  particle 
of  matter  perishes,  and  that 
nothing  is  so  small,  so  insignifi- 
cant, as  to  be  wholly  lost,  so. 
Christian  or  not,  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  soul,  spirit,  mind 
of  man  are  absolutely  indestruc- 
tible. Death  is  but  the  climax  of 
disease,  and  the  natural  conditions 
with  which  we  are  surrounded 
are  now  but  in  the  infemcy  of 
their    explanation.      Science  has 
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wonders  yet  in  store  beside  which 
the  inventions  of  our  age  will 
seem  to  posterity  as  poor  and 
clumsy,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
are  stumbling  on  the  threshold  of 
discoyeries  which  await  us  be- 
yond the  portal  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  '  There  are  fairer  yisions 
for  these  eyes  to  see,  and  paths 
more  glorious  for  these  feet  to 
tread.'  Does  not,  indeed,  Mr. 
Beade  himself  confess  it,  when  he 
goes  on  to  say :  ''As  drops  in  the 
ocean  of  water,  as  atoms  in  the 
ocean  of  air,  as  sparks  in  the 
ocean  of  fire  within  the  earth,  our 
minds  do  their  appointed  work; 
and  serve  to  build  up  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  one  great 
Human  Mind  which  grows  from 
century  to  century,  from  age  to 
age,  and  is,  perhaps,  itself  a  mere 
molecule  within  some  higher 
mind.'  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  allegory,  if  it  does  not  point 
to  a  future  of  some  kind  some^ 
where? 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting,  as  a 
contrast,  the  sentiments  on  this 
subject  of  the  light-hearted  author 
of  the  '  Secret  of  Long  Life.'  He 
asks, '  What  is  fife  ?'  and  replies, 
'  We  can  approximate  to  a  solution 
of  this  problem  only  through 
another.  What  is  man?  My 
answer  is,  a  living  indestructible 
spirit,  inhabiting  a  material  form 
which  that  spirit  itself  moulds  and 
develops.  Man  possesses  life  so 
long  as  the  atoms  of  his  material 
form  remain  in  their  place ;  when 
they  wear  out,  the  spirit  recom- 
mences its  work,  moulding  for 
itself  a  new  tenement.  .  .  .  High 


thoughts  and  noble  impulses  giv& 
light  to  the  eye,  music  to  the 
voice,  life  to  the  lips,  grace  to  the 
form.  A  long  series  of  thoughts 
and  impulses  makes  the  soul 
stronger  for  its  next  ^ort:  and 
the  poet  or  sage  who  leaves  this 
world  (to  write  vaguely)  after  a 
great  career,  will  renew  his  youth, 
and  reappear  on  this  or  some 
other  scene,  with  a  fedrer  form 
than  ever,  and  with  greater 
power  to  ascend  towards  Uie  in- 
finite summit  of  existence.  Where 
we  shall  pass  the  inmieasurable 
future  is  no  concern  of  ours.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  locality  of  our  future — 
why,  the  universe  is  very  wide, 
and  if  space  be  an  immense  cone, 
as  would  appear  from  the  preva- 
lence of  ellipse  and  hyperbola  in 
planetary  and  oometary  motion,  it 
must  be  long  indeed  before  the 
best  of  us  approach  its  apex. 
About  such  matters  it  is  unwise 
to  speculate.  Indeed,  when  we 
have  the  most  important  truths 
that  concern  life  in  our  possession, 
idle  speculation  about  accidentals 
is  infiantile.  We  know  whU  we 
are.  Why  should  we  guess  as  to 
where  we  are  going?  The  soul  is, 
and  it  consciously  possesses  facul- 
ties infinitely  improvable.  Fears 
and  fancies  of  the  future  will 
therefore  be  dismissed  by  all 
whose  intellectual  health  is  sound ; 
they  will  enjoy  the  instant,  know- 
ing that  this  is  the  true  way  to 
secure  enjoyment  of  the  imknown 
and  unguessable  future.' 

Such   be  thy  gods,   0  Philo- 
sophy! 

Free  Lance. 
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